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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

A  writer  of  ballads  at  five,  and  of  a 
volume  of  poems  at  fifteen.  Edward  Georte 
Lytton  i^ulwer  gave  early  promise  of  the 
S0.11U8  which  marked  his  subsequent  career 
and  led  to  the  enrolment  of  the  name  of 
r"  ""'•'"B  Britain",  great  authors. 

In  iP25  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  medal 
at  Cambridge  with  a  poem  <  n  "  Sculpture." 
iwo  yews  later,  against  the  wishes  of  liis 
mother,  he  marrieJ  ,he  beautiful  Rosina 
Wheeler.  J  he  family  estrangement  which 
fol.owed  threw  Bulwer  almost  entirely  ur,on 
Ms  own  resources.  fhen  it  was  that  the 
v.-rsatility  of  his  talent  foui.d  full  exe:cise. 
INovels.  roem,.  plays,  and  pamphlets  were 
Iirodiiced  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

/•  a /A/a //^/.  published  anonymously  in  18^7 
was  the  hrtt  of  the  sixty  works  which  stand 

which  laid  the  foundation  oi  bus  preat  re- 
putation.   Lytton's  power  extended  "over  the 

J  nul  Chf/o.d  mO)  exhibit,  ecjuai  fachty 
with  his  powerful  historical  novels  The  Last 
Dnys  of  Ponjpeii  (1834,^  y?y^„,,.  .,^3. 

Uir  Last  of  th.'   Barons  (1843).  and 

^1  L  presentation  ol  the  hie 

of  the  times  in  w'  .  Moria.  are  cast 

constitute  one  ol     -  >   ,  charms,  and 

m  this  respect  Ly     >  •inrivallcd. 

hor  h.s  pohtica!  .  ,e^  Lytton  gair  ed  a 
baron.^ry  .n  1838  ,,nd  ,-,  peerage  in  1866. 
In  543  he  succeeded  to  the  Kncbworil, 
esfato.  p,,d  thenceforth  ass-imed  his  mother's 
tnmily  surname.    He  died  in  1873. 
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DEDICATORY  EPISTLE 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  C.  T.  lyEYNCOURT,  M.P. 

I  DEDicATB  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  a  work,  prlncipallv 
composed  under  your  hospitable  roof ;  and  to  the  materials 
of  whic  h  your  library,  rich  in  the  authorities  I  most  needed 
largely  contributed.  ' 

The  idea  of  founding  an  historical  romance  on  an  event 
so  important  and  so  national  as  the  Norman  Invasion  I 
had  long  entertained,  and  the  chronicles  of  that  time  had 
long  been  famUiar  to  me.  But  it  is  an  old  habit  of  mine 
to  linger  over  the  plan  and  subject  of  a  work,  for  years' 
perhaps,  before  the  work  has,  in  truth,  advanced  a  sen- 
tence ;  "  busying  myself,"  as  old  Burton  salth,  "  with  this 
V^ym^}^^it\ix~otio$dque  diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporem 

41.''^?®."^^*"  consideration  wliich  long  withheld  me  from 
the  task,  was  in  my  sense  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  ordinary 
reader  with  the  characters,  events,  and,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  very  physiognomy  of  a  period  ante  Ayamemnona: 
before  the  brilliant  age  of  matured  chi^aliy,  which  has 
given  to  song  and  romance  the  deeds  of  the  later  knight- 
hood, and  the  glorious  frenzy  <  ,  the  r  usad.  The 
Norman  Conquest  was  our  Trojan  War ;  an  epo  eyoi  d 
which  our  learning  seldom  Induces  our  imaofai  ton  to 
ascend.  * 

In  venturing  on  ground  so  new  to  fiction,  i  s»*  before 
me  the  option  of  apparent  pedantry,  in  the  oh      ion  of 
such  research  as  might  carry  the  reader  aionu  ue 
Author,  fairiy  and  truly  into  the  real  records  of  i  me' 
or  of  throwing  aside  pretensions  to  accuracy  altog,     .  -—I 
and  so  rest  contented  to  turn  history  into  flagrant  ro  mce 
rather  than  pursue  my  own  conception  of  extract i  its 
natural  romance  from  the  actual  history.    FlnaUj  lot 
without  some  encouragement  from  you,  (whereof  take  nr 
due  share  of  blame  I)  I  decided  to  hazard  the  af'ci 
and  to  adopt  that  mode  of  treatment  which,  if  makj 
larger  demand  on  the  attention  of  the  reader,  seemed  th# 
more  complimentary  to  his  judgment. 
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,io!«"  •^xainliu-.l.  Is  full  of  those 

irj"'?.''*''*^  v,*i°"'^  '"t'^'-est.  and  •  npcal  to  the 

inaRnu.  Ion.  Not  untruly  has  Slsmondl  saiu.  that  "the 
Eleventh  Ct  ntiirj'  has  a  right  to  he  considered  a  great  ace. 
It  was  a  peri.u  .,f  j.fc  and  of  creation ;  all  that  there  was 
of  noble,  heroic,  and  vlRorous  in  the  Middle  Aees  com- 

especial,  besides  the  more  aninialed  inter-st  In  that  snirit 
of  advrnture,  enterprise,  and  improvement,  of  wliich  the 
Nonnan  cli ivalry  was  the  noblest  type,  there  is  an  interest 
TxoV  moil"r?h^'*  in  *"  ftit'glimpses  of  the  old 

pa^ToHu^'dl^onld^J^^  "'^^^ 

wh.i"!''  ^''!'  portray  m'^e  manners, 

unHiS"?*"*"  researches  have  rendered  famUI-r  to  ordinarj^ 
lo;   .  ^^^}'"^,  than  to  bring  forwaici  the  great 

characters,  so  carelessly  dismissed  in  the  long  and  looS 
record  of  centuries ;  to  show  more  clearly  the  moMvcs 
STEu^roS'  °'  ^S*^  «n  event  the  mXst  mem.rS 

hP«t  iJVS.*  "f  •  ^hose  brains  schemed,  and  whose  hearU 
C^nq  w«?  shadows  which  lies  behind  the  Norman 

"  -C*"*  *'0'"*num  cacos,  morbos,  votamqne,  labores. 
Et  pRsslm  toto  volitantes  vthera  corns."  f 

I  hav'c  thus  been  faithful  to  the  leading  historical  incidents 
in  he  grand  tragedy  of  Harold,  and  i  careful  as  conU-a- 
dictory  evidences  wUl  permit,  both  as  to  accuracy  in  the 
inJ?nf?v.",'''  character,  and  correctness  in  that  ch?ono! 
logical  chain  of  dates  without  which  tiicre  can  be  no 
historical  plUlosophy  ;  that  is,  no  tangible  link  between  the 

Ur"a,'irfl/iJ.V2?5';H  ''^  f'^^^'r'  ^^'^  .ry  narrStWe 
IS,  as  in  Rienzt,  and  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  confined  chiefly 

K^^'^  P^'iY^^^  ^th  its  domain  of  incident  and  Dassion 
which  is  the  legitimate  appanage  of  novelist  or  noef  The 
^ve  story  of  Harold  and  Edith  is  told  d^SerentirfromTLc 

But  thP^'wSn  f'^'^  ^'^P"^^  ^        P"^«  connection 

S?r\  ^^^''"'^  respecting  the  Edeva  faira  (Edith  the 

fau-)  whose  name  meets  us  in  the  Domesday  toU  rSti  unon 
•very  slight  authority  considering  Its  popX  a^^tiiS?,°J 

*  SiSMONDi's  History  of  France,  vol,  iv.  p.  484. 

t  "  Men's  blinded  hopes,  diseases,  toil,  and  prayer. 
And  winged  troubles  peopling  daily  air." 

t  Merely  upon  the  obscure  MS.  of  the  Walthara  Monastery  •  v#f 
such  is  the  Ignorance  of  popular  criticism,  thTl  have  been  2  mJch 
S  we'en  hVoW  InTniilL'V'l^f.l'^  %-7a?rcon"eS 
and  r«?he"nSer«^^^^^ 
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and  the  reasons  for  my  alterations  will  be  sufllclently  ob- 
vious In  a  work  intended  not  only  for  Heneral  t)ei  usni,  but 
which  on  many  accounts,  I  hope,  may  bo  c  nlrusted  fearlessly 
to  the  young  ;  wliile  those  .Iterations  aie  in  strict  accoiti 
ance  with  tht  spirit  of  the  tjme,  and  tend  to  Ulustrate  one 
of  its  most  marlced  peculiarities. 

More  apology  is  perhaps  due  for  the  liberal  use  to  which 
I  have  applied  the  superstitions  of  the  a^e.  But  with 
the  age  itself  those  superstitions  are  so  interwoven— -the v 
nieet  us  so  constantly,  whether  In  the  pages  of  our  own 
chroniclers,  or  the  records  of  the  kindred  Scandinavians— 
they  are  so  intruded  into  the  very  laws,  so  blended  with 
the  very  life,  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  that  without  em- 

SS?  ^J^Jf"'  "  '^^^^  °'  '^^^^  credulous  spirit 
with  which  they  '  iginally  conceived,  no  vivid  im- 

pression of  the  they  influenced  can  be  conveyed. 

Not  without  truth  ..  ...  an  Italian  writer  remarlced.  "  that 
he  who  would  depict  phUosophically  an  unphUosophlcal 
age,  should  remember  that,  to  be  familiar  with  children, 
one  must  someflmes  think  and  feel  as  a  chUd." 

Yet  it  has  not  been  my  main  endeavour  to  make  thtje 
ghosUy  agencies  conducive  to  the  ordinary  poetical  pur- 
poses of  terror,  and  If  that  effect  be  at  all  created  by  them 
It  will  be,  I  apprehend,  rather  subsidiary  to  the  more 
historical  sources  of  interest  than,  in  itself,  a  leading  or 
popular  characterisUc  of  the  work.    My  object,  indeed  In 
the  introduction  of  the  Danish  Vala  especially,  has  been 
perhaps  as  much  addressed  to  the  reason  as  to  the  fancy 
in  showing  what  large,  if  dim,  remains  of  the  andent 
t  ithenesse  "  still  kept  theh-  ground  on  the  Saxon  soil 
CO     nding  with  and  contrasting  the  monkish  superstitions' 
by  ,  hich  they  were  ultimately  replaced.    Hilda  is  not  in 
uistory ;  but  without  the  romantic  impersonation  of  that 
which  Hilda  represents,  the  history  of  the  tteie  would  be 
imperfectly  understood. 

In  the  character  of  Harold — while  I  have  carefully 
examined  and  weighed  the  scanty  evidences  of  its  distin- 
guishing attributes  which  are  yet  preserved  to  us— and,  in 
spite  of  no  unnatural  partiality,  have  not  concealed  wJ  at 
appear  to  me  its  deHciencies,  and  still  less  the  great  error 
of  the  life  it  illustrates,— I  have  attempted,  somewhat  and 
slightly,  to  shadow  out  the  Ideal  of  the  pure  Saxon  char- 

the  romance,  the  loves  of  Edith  and  Harold  are  confined,  has  been 
alleged  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  anachronism, — a  sentiment  wholly 
modem ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  an  attachment  so  pure  was 
infinitely  more  common  in  that  day  than  in  this,  and  made  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  eleventh  century ;  indeed 
of  all  the  eariler  ages,  hi  the  Christian  era,  most  subjected  to  monastle 
influences. 
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acter,  such  as  it  was  then,  with  its  larpe  qualities  unde- 
veloped, but  marked  already  by  patient  endurance,  love 
of  Justice,  and  freedom— the  manly  sense  of  duty  rather 
than  the  chivalric  sentiment  of  honour— and  that  inde- 
structible element  of  practical  purpose  and  courageous 
will,  which,  defying  all  conquest,  and  steadfast  in  all  peril, 
was  orda.ned  to  achieve  so  vast  an  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

To  the  Norman  Duke,  I  believe,  I  have  been  as  lenient 
as  justice  wUl  permit,  though  it  is  as  impossible  to  deny 
his  craft  as  to  dispute  his  genius  ;  and  so  far  as  the  scope 
of  my  work  would  allow,  I  trust  that  I  have  hidicated 
fairly  tlie  grand  characteristics  of  his  countrymen  more 
truly  chivalric  than  their  lord.  It  has  happened,  unfortu- 
nately for  that  illustrious  race  of  men,  that  they  have 
seemed  to  us,  m  England,  represented  by  the  Anclo- 
Norman  kings.  The  fierce  and  plotting  WUliam,  the  vain 
and  worthless  Rufus,  the  cold-blooded  and  relentless 
Henry,  are  no  adequate  representatives  of  the  far  nobler 
Norman  vavasours,  whom  even  the  English  Chronicler 
admits  to  have  been  "  kind  masters,"  and  to  whom,  in  sp  te 
fnThf  H*"'"!''  °'  England  were  so  largely 

and^i'?;«f^"VV'''7°''''.  "'^'"^  °"  Fi^'ld  of  Hastings^ 
and  in  that  noble  struggle  for  national  independence,  the 
sympathies  of  eve  i-y  true  son  of  the  land,  eVen  if  tradnc 

"^^""^^        ^  - 

hJtr^l''''^''^  '^^•''^  K^'''"'^  thought  necessary  aids  to  the 
better  comprehension  of  these  volumes,  my  only  wish  has 
been  to  convey  to  the  general  reader  such  Ulustrative  in- 
formaUon  as  may  familiarise  him  more  easily  wi  h  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book,  or  refresh  his  memory  on 
incidental  details  not  without  a  national  interSt  S  tSe 
meve  references  to  authorities  I  do  not  pretend  to  arrogate 
to  a  ficlion  the  proper  character  of  a  history  ;  the  references 
are  chiefly  used  either  where  wishing  pointedly  to  dSS 
from  inven  ion  what  was  borrowed  from  a  chronicle  or 
when  differing  from  some  popular  historian  to  whom  the 

Sori!"'^^^  ''^''^     ''^""^^  well  to  sta?i  the 

.  authority  upon  which  the  difference  was  founded  * 

m  fact,  my  main  object  has  been  one  that  compelled  me 

vhich"i^S"fr  h'^         is  common  in  rom^TbTit 
wnicn  I  would  fain  hope  may  be  saved  from  the  charse 

?eader"''m/^  ^^^^'^^^  aSthSM^d 

Unci««'tK  ^,  ^f^''*^*^      attamcd,  and  attahied  only,  if  in 
closing  the  last  page  of  this  work,  the  reader  shSl  find" 
Notes  less  immcdinfclv  nrccssarv  to  tlip  .-nntnvt  i 
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that  in  spite  of  tlie  fictitious  materials  admittccl,  he  lias 
formed  a  clearer  and  more  intimate  acquaint  am  e  witli  a 
time,  heroic  though  remote,  and  characters  which  ought  to 
have  a  household  interest  to  Englishmen,  than  the  succinct 
accounts  of  the  mere  historian  could  possibly  afford  him. 

Thus,  my  dear  D'Eyncourt,  under  cover  of  an  address  to 
yourself,  have  I  made  to  the  Public  those  explanations 
which  authors  In  general  (and  I  not  the  least  so),  are  often 
over-anxious  to  render. 

This  task  done,  my  thoughts  naturally  fly  back  to  the 
associations  I  connected  with  your  name  when  I  placed  it 
at  the  head  of  this  epistle.  Again  I  seem  to  find  myself 
under  your  friendly  roof ;  again  to  greet  my  provident 
host  entering  that  gothic  chamber  in  which  1  had  been 
permitted  to  establish  my  unsocial  study,  heralding  the 
advent  of  majestic  folios,  and  heaping  libraries  round  the 
unworthy  work.  Again,  pausing  from  my  labour,  I  look 
through  that  castle  casement,  and  beyond  that  feudal  moat, 
over  the  broad  landscapes,  which,  if  I  err  not,  took  their 
name  from  the  proud  brother  of  the  Conqueror  himself :  or 
when,  in  those  winter  nights,  the  grim  old  tapestry  waved 
in  the  dim  recesses,  I  hear  again  the  Saxon  thegn  winding 
his  horn  at  the  turret  door,  and  demanding  admittance  to 
the  halls  from  which  the  prelate  of  Bayeux  had  so  un- 
righteously expelled  him  * — ^what  marvel,  that  I  lived  in 
the  times  of  which  I  wrote,  Saxon  with  the  Saxon,  Norman 
with  the  Norman — that  I  entered  into  no  gossip  less  vener- 
able than  that  current  at  the  Court  of  the  Confessor,  or 
startled  my  fellow-guests  (when  I  deigned  to  meet  them) 
with  the  last  news  which  Harold's  s})ics  had  brought  over 
from  the  Camp  at  St.  Valery  ?  With  all  those  folios, 
giants  of  the  gone  world,  rising  around  me  daily,  more  and 
more,  higher  and  higher — Ossa  upon  Pelion — on  chair  and 
table,  hearth  and  floor  ;  invasive  as  Normans,  indomitable 
as  Saxons,  and  tall  as  the  tallest  Danes  (ruthless  host,  I 
behold  them  still  I) — with  all  those  disburied  spectres 
rampant  in  the  chamber,  all  the  armour  rusting  in  thy 
gallefies,  all  those  mutilated  statues  of  early  English  king.s 
(including  St.  Edward  himself)  niclu d  into  thy  grey,  ivied 
walls — say  in  thy  conscience,  O  host,  (if  indeed  that  con- 
science be  not  wholly  caUous  I)  shall  I  ever  return  to  the 
nineteenth  century  again  ? 

But  far  beyond  these  recent  associations  of  a  single 
winter  (for  which  heaven  assoil  thee  I)  goes  the  memory  of 
a  friendship  of  many  winters,  and  proof  to  the  storms  of 
all.    Often  have  I  come  for  advice  to  your  wisdom,  and 

•  There  is  a  legend  attached  to  my  friend's  house,  that  on  certain 
nights  in  the  year,  Eric  the  Saxon  winds  his  bom  at  the  door,  and,  in 
forma  speetri,  serves  Ills  notice  of  eJectmenL 
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sympathy  to  your  heart,  bearing  back  with  ni^,  in  all  such 
seasons,  new  increase  to  that  pleasurable  gratitude  which 
IS,  perhaps  the  rarest,  not  the  least  happy  sentiment,  that 
experience  leaves  to  man.  Some  difTerences,  it  may  be  — 
whether  on  those  public  questions  which  we  see,  every  duv 
alienating  friendships  that  should  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  laws  and  kings ;— or  on  the  more  scholastic  con- 
troversies which  as  keenly  interest  the  minds  of  educated 

'"^^y      ^^^^^  *°      ^^^^  '^e/7i  velle,  atqiie  idem 

nolle;  but  the  firma  amicitia  needs  not  those  common 
links  ;  the  sunshine  does  not  leave  the  wave  for  the  slight 
ripple  which  the  casual  stone  brings  a  moment  to  the 
sun&cc* 

Accept,  in  tliis  dedication  of  a  work  which  has  lain  so 
long  on  my  niiiid,  and  been  endeared  to  me  from  many 
causes,  the  token  of  an  affection  for  you  and  yours,  strong 
as  the  Ues  of  kindred,  and  laslmg  as  the  belief  in  truth. 

E.  B.  L. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

The  author  of  an  able  and  learne  I  article  on  Mabillon.* 

in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  accurately  described  my  aim 
in  this  work  ;  although,  with  that  generous  courtesy  which 
characterises  the  true  scholar,  in  referring  to  the  labours  of 
a  contemporary,  he  has  overrated  mv  success.  It  was 
indeed  my  aim  "  to  solve  the  i)roblem  liow  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  dramatic  cfTect  at  the  least  expense  of 
historical  truth  "—I  borrow  the  words  of  the  Reviewer 
since  none  other  could  so  tersely  express  my  design,  or  so 
clearly  account  for  the  leading  characteristics  in  its  conduct 
and  conii)lction. 

There  are  two  ways  of  employing  the  materials  of  History 
in  the  service  of  Romance :  the  one  consists  in  lending 
to  Ideal  personages,  and  to  an  imaginary  faljle,  the  ad- 
ditional interest  to  be  derived  from  historical  groupings  • 
4 he  other,  m  extracting  the  main  interest  of  romantic 
narrative  from  History  itself.  Those  who  adopt  the  former 
mode  are  at  liberty  to  exclude  all  that  does  not  contribute 
to  theatrical  elject  or  picturesque  composition  ;  their  fide- 
lily  to  the  period  they  select  is  towards  the  manners  and 
costume,  not  towards  the  precise  order  of  events,  the  moral 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  CLXXIX.  January,  1849.  Art  I 
'CojTcspondancc  in,^clilc,  de  Mabillon  et  de  Montfaucon.  avec 
I  llalic.     Par  AI.  Val6ry.   Paris,  1848. 
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causes  from  which  the  evenU  proceeded,  and  the  physical 
agencies  by  which  they  were  influenced  and  controlled. 
The  plan  thus  adopted  is  unquestionably  the  more  popular 
and  attraclive,  and,  being  favoured  by  the  most  Ulustrious 
writers  of  historical  romance,  there  is  presumptive  reason 
for  supposmg  it  to  be  also  that  which  is  the  more  agreeable 
to  the  art  of  fiction. 

But  he  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  ground  pre-occupied  by 
others,  and  claim  in  the  world  of  literature  some  spot, 
however  humble,  which  he  may  "  plough  with  liis  own 
heifer,   will  seek  to  establish  himself  not  where  the  land  is 
the  most  fertile,  but  where  it  is  the  least  enclosed.  So. 
when  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  Historical  Romance 
my  mam  aun  was  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  those  fairer 
portions  of  the  soU  that  had  been  appropriated  by  the  first 
discoverers.    The  great  author  of  Ivanhoe,  and  those 
amongst  whom,  abroad  and  at  home,  his  mantle  was 
divided,  had  employed  History  to  aid  Romance :  I  con- 
tented myself  with  the  humbler  task  to  employ  Romance 
in  the  aid  of  History,— to  extract  from  authentic  but 
neglected  chronicles,  and  the  unfrequented  storehouse  of 
Archeology,  the  incidents  and  details  that  enliven  the  drv 
narrative  of  facts  to  which  the  general  historian  is  con- 
lined,— construct  my  plot  from  the  actual  events  themselves, 
and  place  the  staple  of  such  interest  as  I  could  create  in 
reaUng  the  struggles,  and  delineating  the  characters,  of 
those  who  had  been  the  living  actors  in  the  real  drama. 
I-or  the  main  materials  of  the  three  Historical  Romances 
I  have  composed,  I  consulted  the  original  authorities  of 
the  time  with  a  care  as  scrupulous,  as  if  intendmc  to 
write,  not  a  fiction  but  a  history.    And  having  formed 
he  best  judgment  I  could  of  the  events  and  characters  of 
the  age  I  adhered  faithfully  to  what,  as  an  Historian  I 
should  have  held  to  be  the  true  course  and  true  causes  of 
the  great  political  events,  and  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
principal  agents.    Solely  in  that  inward  life  which,  not 
only  as  apart  from  the  more  public  and  historical,  but 
which,  as  almost  whoUy  unknown,  becomes  the  fair  domain 
of  the  poet,  did  I  clatai  the  legitimate  privileges  of  fiction 
and  even  here  I  employed  the  agency  of  the  passions  oiUv 
so  far  as  they  served  to  Uluslrate  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  natures  of  the  beings  who  had  actually  lived  and 
to  restore  the  warmth  of  the  human  heart  to  the  linages 
recalled  from  the  grave.  -""e^i 

I'lius.  even  had  I  the  gifts  of  my  most  Ulustrious  pre- 
decessors I  should  be  precluded  the  use  of  many  of  the 
more  brUhant.  I  shut  myself  out  from  the  wider  scope 
permitted  to  then-  fancy,  and  denied  myself  the  license  to 
choose  or  select  materials,  alter  dates,  vary  causes  and 
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fnu^^  ^^u'^'u^^  convenience  of  that  more  imperial 

R.«r  invents  the  Probable  where  it  discards  tl^ 

m^Jf;  J  f  "^?^^  ^  adopted  has  perhaps  only  tliis 

A   ,  own-mine  by  discovery  and  mine  by 

c^^T'  ^  ^        ^^^^       the  spu-its  that  obeyed  the 

^eat  master  of  romance,  nor  gain  the  key  to  the  fairyland 
tJ^K^HT**  ^'I  spell -at  least  I  have  not  rifled  the 
tomb  of  the  wizard  to  steal  my  art  from  the  book  that  Ues 
clasped  on  his  breast. 

..nJnifil!!""^  "il^i'       ^^^h  ^hich  the  general  reader  is  so 
unfamiliar  as  that  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  (especially  in  llic  earlier  portions  of  my 
ta^e)  those  explanations  of  the  very  character  of  the  time 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  I  had  only  sought  in 
iilstory  the  pi^luresque  accompaninicnls  to  Roman -e  I 
have  to  do  more  than  present  an  amusing  picture  of 
national  manners— detail  the  dress,  and  describe  the 
banquet.   According  to  the  plan  I  adopt,  I  have  to  make 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  unperfcct  fusion  of  races  in 
baxon  England,  familiarise  him  with  the  contests  of  parties 
and  the  ambition  of  chiefs,  show  him  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  a  kindly  but  ignorant  church  ;  of  a  brave 
but  turbulent  aristocracy ;  of  a  people  partially  free,  and 
naturally  energetic,  but  disunited  by  successive  immitira- 
tions,  and  having  lost  much  of  the  proud  jealousies  of 
national  liberty  by  submission  to  the  precedhig  conquests 
}u*zTV  .^^qiiiescent  in  the  sway  of  foreign  kings,  and 
with  that  bulwark  against  invasion  which  an  hereditarv 
order  of  aristocracy  usually  erects,  loosened  to  its  very 
foundations  by  the  crpious  admixture  of  foreign  nobles  I 
fYu     Pi'^sent  to  the  reader,  here,  the  imbecile  priestcraft 
of  the  Illiterate  monk,  there,  the  dark  superstition  that  still 
consulted  the  deities  of  the  North  by  runes  on  the  elm  bark 
and  adjurations  of  the  dead.    And  in  contrast  to  these 
pictures  of  a  decrepit  monarchy  and  a  fated  race,  I  have  to 
bring  forcibly  before  the  reader  the  vigorous  attributes  of 
the  c-oming  conquerors,— the  stern  will  and  deep  guile  of 
the  Norman  chief— the  comparative  knowledge  of  the 
rising  Norman  Church-the  nascent  spirit  of  chiv:i>.v  in 
the  Norman  vavasours  ;  a  spirit  destined  to  emancipate  the 
very  people  it  contributed  to  enslave,  associated   as  it 
imperfectly  was,  with  the  sense  of  freedom  :  disdainful  it 
is  true,  of  the  villein,  but  proudly  curbing,  though  ii'ito 
feudid  limits,  the  domination  of  the  liege.    In  a  word  I 
must  place  fully  before  tiie  reader,  if  1  would  be  faithful'to 
the  plan  of  my  work,  the  political  and  moral  features  of  the 
age.  as  well  as  its  lighter  and  livelier  attributes,  nnd  so  lead 
him  to  perceive,  when  he  has  dosed  the  book,  wiiv  Endand 
was  conquered,  and  how  England  surviveJ  the  ConquSt 
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In  accomplishing  this  task,  I  inevitably  incur  the  objec- 
tions which  thj  taslc  itself  raises  up, — objections  to  the 
labour  it  has  cost ;  to  the  information  which  the  labour 
was  undertaken  in  order  to  bestow  ;  objections  to  passages 
which  seom  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  but  whiclj  in  reality 
prepare  for  the  incidents  it  embraces,  or  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  persons  whose  characters  it  illustrates, — whose 
fate  it  involves  ;  objections  to  the  reference  to  authorities 
where  a  fact  might  be  disputed,  or  mistaken  for  fiction ; 
ob'cctions  to  the  use  of  Saxon  words,  for  which  no  accurate 
synonyms  could  be  exchanged  ;  objections,  in  short,  to  the 
colouring,  conduct,  and  composition  of  the  whole  work  ; 
objections  to  all  that  separate  it  from  the  common  crowd 
of  Romances,  ai  '  stamp  on  it,  for  good  or  for  bad,  a 
character  peculia  ly  its  own.    Objections  of  this  kind  I 
cannot  remove,  though  I  have  carefully  weighed  them  all. 
And  with  regard  M  the  objection  most  Important  to  story- 
teller pad  novel  reader— viz.,  the  dryness  of  some  of  the 
earlier  portions,  though  I  have  thrice  gone  over  those 
passages,  with  the  stern  determination  to  inflict  summary 
justice  upon  every  unnecessary  Hue,  I  must  own  to  my 
regret  that  I  have  found  bat  little  which  it  was  possible  to 
omit  wilhou"  rendering  the  after  narrative  obscure,  and 
without  injuring  whatever  of  more  stirring  interest  the 
story,  as  it  opens,  may  afford  to  the  general  reader  of 
Romance. 

As  to  the  Saxon  words  used,  an  explanation  of  all  those 
that  can  be  presumed  unintelligible  to  a  person  of  ordinary 
education,  is  ^iven  either  in  the  text  or  a  footnote.  Such 
"rchaisms  are  much  less  numerous  than  certain  critics 
would  fain  represent  them  to  be :  and  they  have  rarely 
inf-ieed  been  admitted  where  other  words  could  have  been 
employed  without  a  glaring  anachronism,  or  a  tedious 
penphrase.    Would  it  indeed  be  possible,  for  instance,  to 
convey  a  notion  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  our  Saxon 
orefathers  without  employing  words  so  mixed  up  with 
their  daily  usages  and  modes  of  thinking  as  "  weregeld  " 
and  "  niddering  "  ?    Would  any  words  from  the  modern 
vocabulary  suggest  th<     me  idea,  f?r  embody  the  same 
meaning  ? 

One  critic  good-humouredly  exclaims,  "  We  have  a  full 
atteiidance  of  thegns  and  cnehts,  but  we  should  have  liked 
much  better  our  old  friends  and  approved  good  masters 
thanes  and  knights."  Nothing  could  be  more  apposite  for 
my  justification  than  the  instances  here  quoted  in  censure  ; 
nothing  could  more  plainly  vindicate  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  Saxon  words.  For  I  should  sadly  indeed 
have  n  isled  the  reader,  if  I  had  used  the  word  knigid  m  an 
age  w  ien  knights  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  :  and  cnelit  no  more  means  what  we  understand  by 
knight,  than  a  templar,  in  modern  phrase  means  a  man  in 
chain  mail  vowed  to  celibacy,  and  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman.  While, 
since  thepn  and  thane  are  both  archaisms,  I  prefer  the 
former ;  not  only  for  the  same  reason  that  induces  Sir 
Francis  Palfrr-^ve  to  prefer  it,  viz.,  because  it  is  the  more 
etymologicallx  correct ;   but  because  we  take  from  our 
neighbours  the  Scotch,  not  only  the  word  tliano,  but  the 
sense  in  which  we  apply  it ;  and  that  sense  is  not  the  same 
that  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  various  and  complicated 
notions  of  nobility  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  oomprchended 
in  the  title  of  thegn     It  has  been  peremptorily  said  by 
more  than  one  writer  ^n  periodicals,  that  I  have  overrated 
the  erudition  of  William,  in  permitting  him  to  know  Latin  ; 
nay,  to  have  read  the  Comments  of  Caesar  at  the  age  of 
eight— Where  these  gentlemen  find  the  authorities  to 
confute  my  statement  I  know  not ;  all  I  know  is,  that  in 
tho  statement  I  have  followed  the  original  authorities 
usu.  ily  deemed  the  best.    And  I  content  myself  with 
referring  the  disputants  to  a  work  not  so  difficult  to  procure 
as  (and  certainly  more  pleasant  to  read  than)  the  old 
Chronicles.    In  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  (Matilda  of  Flanders),  the  same  statement  is 
made,  and  no  doubt  upon  the  same  authorities. 

More  surprised  should  I  be  (if  modem  criticism  had  not 
taught  me  in  all  matters  of  assumption  the  nil  admirari), 
to  find  it  alleged  that  I  have  overstated  not  only  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Norman  duke,  but  that  which  flouiished  in 
Normandy  under  his  reign;  for  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  fact  of  the  learning  which  sprung  up  in  the  most 
thriving  period  of  that  principality  ;  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  ;  the  benefits  it  derived  from  Lanfranc ;  the  en- 
couragement it  received  from  William,  had  been  phenomena 
too  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  age,  and  in  the  history 
of  literature,  to  have  met  with  an  incredulity  which  the 
most  moderate  amount  of  information  would  have  sufficed 
to  dispel.    Not  to  refer  such  sceptics  to  graver  authorities, 
historical  and  ecclesiastical,  in  order  to  justify  my  repre- 
.  scntations  of  that  learning  which,  under  William  the 
}3astard,  made  the  schools  of  Normandy  the  popular 
academies  of  Europe,  a  page  or  two  in  a  book  so  accessible 
as  Villemain's  Tableau  du  Moyen  Age,  will  perhaps  suffice 
to  convince  them  of  the  hastiness  of  their  censure,  and  the 
error  of  their  impressions. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Athenmim,  and,  I  believe,  by  a  writer 
whose  authority  on  the  merits  of  opera  singers  I  am  far 
from  contesting,  but  of  whose  competence  to  instruct  the 
world  in  any  other  department  of  human  Industry  or  know- 
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ledge  I  am  less  persuaded,  *'  that  I  am  much  mistaken 
when  I  nprosent  not  merely  the  clergy,  hut  the  young 
soldiers  and  courtiers  of  the  reign  of  the  Confessor, 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome." 

The  remark,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  disingenuous.  I 
Iiave  done  no  such  thing.    This  general  animadversion  Is 
only  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  pedantry  of  the  Norman 
Mallet  de  G  aville — and  it  if  expressly  stated  in  the  text 
that  Mallet  de  Gravilie  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  that  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  literary 
information,  rare  In  a  soldier  (but  for  which  Ids  earlier 
studies  for  the  ecclesiastical  calling  readily  account,  at  a 
time  when  the  Norman  convent  of  Bee  was  already  so 
famous  for  the  erudition  of  its  teachers,  and  the  number  of 
its  scholars),  that  attracted  towards  him  the  -lotice  of 
Lanfranc,  and  founded  his  fortunes.    Pedantry  is  made 
one  of  his  characteristics  (as  it  generally  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  any  man  v  itti  some  pretensions  to  scholarship,  in 
the  earlier  ages) ;  and  if  he  indulges  in  a  classical  allusion, 
whether  in  taunting  a  courtier  or  conversing  with  a  "  Saxon 
from  the  wealds  of  Kent,"  it  is  no  more  out  of  keeping 
with  the  pedantry  ascribed  to  him,  than  it  is  unnatural  ir 
Dominie  Sampson  to  rail  at  Meg  Merrilies  in  Latin  r 
James  the  I'irst  to  examine  a  young  courtier  in  the  same 
unfamiliar  language.    Nor  should  the  critic  in  question, 
when  inviting  his  readers  to  condemn  me  for  making 
Mallet  de  Gravilie  quote  Horace,  have  omitted  to  state 
that  de  Gravilie  expressly  laments  that  he  had  never  read, 
cor  could  even  procure,  a  copy  of  the  Roman  poet — judging 
only  of  the  merits  of  Horace  by  an  extract  in  some  monkish 
author,  who  was  equally  likely  to  have  picked  up  his 
quotation  second-hand. 

So,  when  a  reference  is  made  either  by  Gravilie,  or  by 
any  one  else  in  the  romance,  to  Homeric  fables  and  person- 
ages, a  critic  who  had  gone  through  the  ordinary  education 
of  an  English  gentleman,  would  never  thereby  have  as- 
sumed that  the  person  so  referring  had  read  the  poems  of 
Homer  themselves — he  woiUd  have  known  that  Homeric 
fables,  or  personages,  though  not  the  Homeric  poems,  were 
made  familiar,  by  quaint  travesties,*  even  to  the  most 
illiterate  ludience  of  the  Gothic  Age.  It  was  scarcely 
more  necessary  to  know  Homer  t!:en  than  now,  in  order  to 
have  heard  of  Ulysses.  The  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  is 
acquainted  with  Homeric  personages,  but  who  on  earth 

•  And  long  before  the  date  of  the  travesty  known  to  us,  and  most 
popular  amongst  our  mediaeval  ancestors,  it  might  be  sliown  that 
some  rude  notion  of  Homer's  fable  and  personages  had  crept  into 
tlie  North. 


18       PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 
Homer 7^"^  Presume  to  assert  that  he  is  acquainted  with 

Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  iijion  my  accuracy  in 
ascnbmg  to  the  Anf,'lo-Saxons  the  enjoyments  of  certain 
luxuries  (gold  and  silver  plate— the  use  of  «liiss,  etc.) 
which  were  extremely  rare  in  an  age  much  more  recent, 
riiere  is  no  ground  for  that  doubt ;  nor  is  there  a  sindc 
article  of  such  luxury  named  in  the  text,  for  the  mention 
or  which  I  have  not  ample  authority. 

I  liave  indeed  devoted  to  this  work  a  dejtrce  of  research 
Which,  if  unusuaJ  to  romance,  I  cannot  consider  super- 
lluous  when  illustrating  an  a^c  so  remote,  and  events  un- 
paralleled m  their  inlluence  over  the  destinies  of  Ent'land 
Nor  am  I  without  the  hope,  that  what  the  romance-reader 
at  first  regards  as  a  defect,  he  may  ultimately  acknowledge 
as  a  merit ; -forgiving  me  that  strain  on  his  attention  by 
wJiich  alone  I  could  leave  distinct  in  his  memory,  the 
action  and  the  actors  in  that  solemn  tragedy  which  closed 
on  the  field  of  Hastings,  over  the  corpse  of  Iho  Last 
oaxon  King. 
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BOOK  I 

THE  NORMAN  VISITOR,  THE  SAXON  KING,  AND 
THE  DANISH  PROPHETESS 


CHAPTER  I 

Merry  was  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1052.  Few  were  the  boys,  and  few  the  lasses,  who  over- 
slept themselves  on  the  first  of  that  buxom  month.  Long 
ere  the  dawn,  the  crowds  had  sought  mead  and  woodland, 
to  cut  poles  and  wreathe  flowers.  Many  a  mead  then  lay 
fair  and  green  beyond  the  village  of  Charing,  and  behind 
the  isle  of  Tl  »rney  (amidst  the  brakes  and  briars  of  which 
were  then  rising  fast  and  fair  the  Hall  and  Abbey  of  West- 
minster) ;  many  a  wood  lay  dark  in  the  starlight,  along  the 
higher  ground  that  sloped  from  the  dank  Strand,  wilh  its 
numerous  canals  or  dykes  ;— and  on  either  side  of  the  great 
road  into  Kent :— flutes  and  horns  sounded  far  and  near 
through  the  green  places,  and  laughter  and  song,  and  the 
crash  of  breakinj^  bouj;hs. 

As  the  dawn  came  grey  up  the  east,  arch  and  blooming 
faces  bowed  down  to  bathe  in  the  May  dew.  I'aticnt  oxen 
stood  dozing  by  the  hedge-rows,  all  fragrant  with  blossoms, 
till  the  {,'ay  spoilers  of  the  May  came  forth  from  the  woods 
with  lusty  poles,  followed  by  gu-ls  with  laps  full  of  flowers, 
which  they  had  cauj^ht  asleep.  The  poles  were  pranked 
with  nosegays,  and  a  chaplet  was  hung  round  the  horns 
of  every  ox.  Then  towards  day-break,  the  processions 
streamed  back  into  the  city,  through  all  its  gates  ;  boys 
with  their  May-gads  (peeled  willow  wands  twined  with 
cowslips)  going  before ;  and  clear  through  the  lively  din 
of  the  horns  and  flutes,  and  amidst  the  niovino  nrovo  of 
branches,  choral  voices,  singing  some  eaily  Saxon  slave, 
precursor  of  the  later  song — 

"  Wc  have  brought  the  summer  home." 
21 
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OfUn  in  till'  Hood  old  diiys  btlorc  tlir  Moiik-kiiiR  rcigtied 
kings  and  i-aldiTnu-n  had  llius  gone  forth  a-niayinj,' ;  but 
these  intrrlments,  savouring  of  heathenesse,  tlmt  good 
priiKT  niisliki'd  :  ncvi'i  tluli'ss  the  song  was  ;is  l)Iitlie,  and 
the  i>(m^!ll.s  were  as  green,  as  if  king  and  ealderinen  had 
walked  in  llie  train. 

On  the  great  Kent  road,  the  fairest  meads  for  the  cow- 
wip,  and  the  greenest  woods  for  the  l)ough,  surrounded  a 
mrge  building  tlial  onee  had  l)elonge(i  to  some  voluptuous 
Roman,  now  all  defaced  and  despoiled ;  but  the  boys  and 
the  lasses  shunned  those  demesnes  ;  and  even  In  their  mirth, 
as  they  passed  li(»ine\vard  along  the  road,  and  saw  r.ear  the 
ruined  walls,  and  liinljered  ouUniildings,  grey  Druid  stones 
(that  spoke  of  an  age  before  either  Saxon  or  Roman  In- 
vader), gleaming  through  the  dawn— the  song  was  hushed  - 
the  very  youngest  crossed  themselves  ;  and  I  he  elder,  in 
solemn  whisj)ers,  sugt,'ested  the  precaulion  of  ehan;  ing  the 
song  inlo  a  psalm.  For  in  that  old  buUding  dwelt  HUda, 
of  famous  and  dark  repute  ;  Hilda,  who,  despite  all  law 
and  canon,  was  still  believed  to  practise  the  dismal  arts  of 
the  Wlcca  and  Morthwyrlha  (tiie  witch  and  worshipper  of 
the  dea<l).  But  once  out  of  sight  of  those  fearful  precincts, 
the  psalm  was  forgotten,  and  again  broke,  loud,  clear,  and 
silvery,  the  joyou„  chorus. 

So,  entering  London  about  sunrise,  doors  and  windows 
were  duly  Wi  eat  bed  with  garlands;  and  every  village  in 
the  suburbs  had  its  Rlay-pole,  which  stood  in  Its  place  all 
the  year.  On  that  happy  day  labour  rested  ;  ceorl  and 
theowe  had  alike  a  holiday  to  dance,  and  tumble  round 
the  May-pole ;  and  thus,  on  the  first  of  May,— 
louth,  and  Mirth,  and  Music,  "brought  the  summer 
home." 

The  next  day  you  might  still  see  where  the  buxom  bands 
had  been;  you  miglit  track  their  way  by  fallen  flowers, 
and  green  leaves,  and  the  deep  ruts  made  by  oxen  (yoked 
often  in  teams  from  twenty  to  forty,  in  the  wains  that 
carried  home  the  poles) ;  and  fair  and  frequent  throughout 
the  land,  from  any  eminence,  you  might  behold  the  hamlet 
swards  still  ci  v  w.ed  with  tlie  May  trees,  and  air  still  seemed 
fragrant  with  their  parlands. 

It  is  on  that  second  day  of  Mav,  1052,  that  my  story 
opens,  at  the  Ho;  ,0  oi  Hilda,  the  reputed  Morthwyrtha. 
•  It  stood  upon  a  gentle  and  verdant  height ;  and,  even 
through  all  the  i»ari)arous  mutilation  it  had  undergone 
from  barbarian  hancis,  enough  was  left  strikingly  to  con- 
trast the  ordinary  abodes  of  the  Saxon. 

The  lemains  ot  Roman  art  were  indeed  still  numerous 
throughout  England,  but  it  happened  rarely  that  the  Saxon 
had  chosen  his  home  amidst  the  viUas  of  those  noble  and 
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primal  conquerors.  Our  first  forefathers  were  more  in- 
clined to  destroy  than  to  adapt. 

By  what  chance  this  building  becanie  an  e.^eplion  to 
the  ordinary  rule,  It  Is  now  imj)ossibly  to  coniecture,  but 
from  a  \  ery  remote  period  it  had  sheltered  luccesslve  races 
of  I  euton  lords. 

The  changes  wrought  In  the  edifice  were  mournful  and 
ffPOtesqup.    What  was  now  the  Hall,  had  evidently  been 
the  atrium;   the  round  shield,  with  its  pointed  boss,  the 
spear,  sword,    (ul  small    urved  stex  of  the  early  Teuton 
were  suspended  from  the  lolunins  on  which  oiue  had  t)eeii 
wreathed  the  flowers;  in  the  centre  of  the  lloor  where 
fragments  of  the  old  mosaic  si  ill  glistened  from  the  hard- 
pres.sed  paving  of  clay  and  lime,  what  now  was  the  fire- 
place, had  been  the  Impluvlum,  and  the  smoke  W(  iit  sullenly 
through  the  aperture  in  the  roof,  made  of  old  to  receive  the 
rains  of  heaven.    Around  the  Hall  were  still  left  Ihe  old 
cubicula  or  dormitories  (small,  high,  and  lighted  but  from 
the  doors),  which  now  served  for  the  Hocping  rooms  of 
the  humbler  guest  or  the  household  ser^         while  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  Hall,  the  wide  space  '  the  columns. 

TJil^tuu  F'^iL".  '''^'P'®  •  graceful  awnings 

into  tabllnum  and  viridarlum,  was  fllK  ip  with  rude  nibble 
and  Roman  bricks,  leaving  but  v  low,  .ound,  arched  door, 
that  still  led  mfo  the  tablinum.  But  that  tabllnum 
formerly  the  gayest  state-room  of  the  Roman  lord,  was  noW 
„l-«-.i  V^''*?«"u  '""??cr.  piles  of  faggots,  and  farming 
utensils.  On  either  side  of  this  desecrated  apartment 
stretched,  to  the  right,  the  old  lararium,  strii)j)ed  of  Its 
ancient  images  of  ancestor  and  god  ;  to  the  left,  what  had 
been  the  gynoeclum  (women's  apartment).  ■  -  ,/ 

One  side  of  the  ancient  peristole,  which  was  of  vast  '* 
ext.nf,  was  now  converted  into  stabling,  sties  for  swine 
and  'i  dls  for  ox^n.    On  the  other  side  was  constructed  a' 
Christian  chapel,  made  of  rough  oak  planks,  fastened  by 
plates  at  the  top,  and  with  a  roof  of  thatched  reeds  The 
columns  and  wall  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  peristyle  were 
a  mass  of  ruins,  through  the  gigantic  rents  of  which  loomed 
a  grassy  hillock,  its  sides  partially  covered  with  clumps  of 
furze.    On  lJus  hillock  were  the  mutilated  remains  of  an 
ancient  Oruidical  crommel,  in  the  centre  of  which  (near  a 
funeral  mounJ,  or  barrow,  with  the  bautastean,  or  grave- 
stone, of  some  early  Saxon  chief  at  one  end)  had  been 
sacrilegiously  placed  an  altar  to  Thor,  as  was  apparent  both 
from  the  shape,  from  a  rudo,  half-obliterated,  sculptured 
relief  of  the  god,  with  his  lifted  haM         -rd  a  few  I-'uitic 
letters.    Amidst  the  temple  of  th  •  Br  ton  ;      Saxon' had 
reared  the  shrine  of  his  triumphan    vnr  "on 

Now  still,  amidst  the  ruins  of  !  at  .>xinn^..  si  'e  of  the 
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SHristylc  whicl.  opeucd  lo  this  hUlock  were  left  first  an 
anaent  Honian  fountain,  that  now  served  tTwaler She 
sw  ne.  ami  next,  a  small  sacellum,  or  fane  to  Oarchus  (as 
relief  and  neze,  yet  spared,  betokened) :  thus  the  eve  at 
one  survey  beheld  the  shrines  of  four  creeds  the  Druid 
mystical  and  symbolical ;  the  Roman,  scLuat  but  humane  ' 
tlie  Teu  onic,  ruthless  and  destroying;  and  latest  i^Pn 
and  survivinj^  all,  though  as  yet  with  bu  mSe  oMts  genS 
innu^ice  over  the  deeds  of  men,  the  edifice  of  the^Faith 

and  fro''  ^llf  .rn"!!?^^"'  ^"'^  swineherds  passed  to 

and  fro  .— m  the  afnuin,  men  of  a  liigher  class  half  armori 
were,  some  drinking,  sonie  at  dice,  some  playfng  w  thTucc 
hounds,  or  caressing  the  hawks  that  stood  V^  ve  S 
solemn  on  their  perches.  grave  ana 

The  lararium  was  deserted  ;  the  gynoecium  wa«:  ^tiu  o. 
in  tfie  Roman  time,  tlie  favoured  apTtSent  of  the  fema?^ 
portion  o  the  household,  and  indeed  borTthe  same  name  * 
-and  with  the  group  there  assembled  we  have  iiow  to  do' 
The  appliances  of  the  chamlier  showed  the  rank  anrt 
wealth  of  the  ovvner.    At  that  period  the  domesli?  luxmv 
nnn«.T''        infinitely  greater  than  has  bVen  geSlv 
SS^  ^'^T^''  industry  of  the  women  decorated  waH  md 
furniture  with  needlework  and  hangings  •  and  a^  a  Th!2? 
for  eited  his  rank  if  he  lost  his  landrso'the  hi?Lr  Jrde« 
of  an  ivristocracy  rather  of  wealth  than  birth,  had  usu^v 
lZrTlu''r     superfluous  riches,  which  served  to  SSw 
X^^^^ll^l^        the  nearer  rl^^Z 

;r      a  ^  T;;-%fvS 

circular  table  in  the  centre  was  suppoJfed  by  sy^boS 
monsters  quaintly  carved.  At  one  side  of  the  vSu  on  n 
long  settle,  some  half-a-dozen  handmaids  were  enTnloVed^ ,^ 
spinning  ;  remote  from  them,  and  near  the  window  sat  a 
woman  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a  mien  and  aspecT'sin  ui 

thJn^i'rh;^re^f^fe'';LX^^       '''''  r'^ 


So  oft  the  mild  sea 
With  south  wind 
As  gro.y  glass  clear 
Becomes  grimly  troubled." 

Sharon  Turnbiu 
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larly  majestic.    Upon  a  sma!!  tripod  before  her  was  a  Hunic 
manuscripl,  and  an  inksland  of  elegant  form,  with  a  sUver 
graphium,  or  pen.    At  her  feet  redined  a  girl  somewhat 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  her  long  fair  hair  parted  across 
her  forehead  and  falling  far  down  her  shoulders  Her 
dress  was  a  linen  under-tunic,  with  long  sleeves,  risinc 
high  to  the  throat,  and  without  one  of  the  modem  arUficial 
restraints  of  the  shape,  the  simple  belt  sufTiced  to  show  the 
slender  proportions  and  delicate  outline  of  the  wearer 
the  colour  of  the  dress  was  of  the  purest  white,  but  its 
hems   or  borders,  were  richly  embroidered.    I'his  eirl's 
beauty  was  something  marveUous.    In  a  land  proverbial 
for  fair  women,  it  had  already  obtained  her  the  name  of 
ilie  fair.     In  that  beauty  were  blended,  not  as  yet 
without  a  struggle  for  mastery,  the  two  expressions  seldbm 
united  in  one  countenance,  the  soft  and  the  noble  :  indeed 
in  the  whole  aspect  there  was  the  evidence  of  some  internal 
struggle  ;  the  intelligence  was  not  yet  complete  :  the  soul 

tn^ln  H^u''-^''^*u°ly^*^  Edith  the  Christian 

mmd  dwelt  m  the  home  of  Hilda  the  heathen  prophetess. 
The  girl  s  blue  eyes,  rendered  dark  by  the  shade  of  their 
long  lashes,  were  fixed  intenUy  upon  the  stern  and  troubled 
countenance  which  was  bent  upon  her  own,  but  bent  with 
}hP  ^^^t  the  soul  is  absent  from 

Suth  ^°  reclined  her  grandchUd 

"  Grandam/'  said  the  girl  in  a  low  voice  and  after  a  long 
pause ;  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  so  starUed  the  hand- 
uu^  ^^""^^  l^'''^^''  stopped  for  a  moment  and  then 
phed  with  renewed  activity ;  "  Grandam,  what  troubles 
L„r«  ""^  M  thinking  of  the  great  Earl  and  his  fair 
sons,  now  outlawed  far  over  the  wide  seas  ?  " 

As  the  girl  spoke,  Hilda  started  slightly,  like  one 
awakened  from  a  dream  ;  and  when  Edith  had  concluded 
her  question,  she  rose  slowly  to  the  height  of  a  statue 
unbowed  by  her  years,  and  far  towering  above  c'.en  the 
Zri^  standard  of  men ;  and  iurning  from  the  chUd,  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  row  of  silent  maids,  each  at  her  i-^nld 
noiseless,  stealthy  work.  "Ho!"  said  she;  her  cold  and 
>!!!ii  ^1,^^®  gleaming  as  she  spoke ;  "  yesterday  they  brought 

winter.    Weave  well— heed  well  warf  and  woof ;  Skulda  • 
is  amongst  ye,  and  her  pale  fingers  guide  the  web  1  " 

The  maidens  lifted  not  then-  eyes,  though  in  every  cheek 
the  colour  paled  at  the  words  of  the  iiiisiress.    The  snindles 

this 

♦  Skulda,  the  Noma,  or  Fate,  that  presided  over  Uic  future. 
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eh  Id,  as  ,f  (he  question  so  long  addressed  fo  iu.  car  had 
only  jusl  rc  aHu  cI  Wv  mind  ;  "  askest  thou  if  1  1    u  Jhf  o 

arS,^  ni^tH  ?-y^«.  I  heard  Ih.  sn.ilh  xve  ing 

arms  on  the  anvil,  and  the  hammer  of  the  shipwright 
shapmg  strong  ribs  for  the  horses  of  the  sea  Ere  the 
reaper  has  bound  his  sheaves,  Earl  Godwin  will  scare  the 
Normans  in  the  halls  of  the  Monk-kinc,  as  the  l  awk  scares 
the  brood  in  the  dovecot.    Weave  well  heed  well  warf  and 

r;^;.:!::!^''^^'''''-^'-^  the'textrforwuSg 

♦hi' Jl^'^-.Tf^^*'  ^""""^  grandmother?"  asked 

the  girl,  with  wonder  and  awe  in  her  soft  mild  eyes. 
The  wiiulmg-sheet  of  the  great  I  " 

^'P*  ^"•^       ^y^S'       brighter  than  before 

gazed  upon  space,  and  her  pale  hand  seemed  tracing 
letters,  like  runes,  in  the  air.  iracmg 

H.r'vv"  she  turned,  and  looked  forth  through  the 

s^Ssr^Sly.^*"^  ^^^'^^^^^^^         -y  'ta^'^ 

.  ^ItF  handmaids,  ^)lithe  for  excuse  to  quit 

IJo-^  "^^'^^  'f^"""^  ''^"^"t^^'  commenced,  and  was 
certainly  not  endeared  to  them  by  the  knowledge  of 
Us^purpose  communicated  to  them  by  the  tZ  rofe  to 

tnn^"?>f^*?*"^^*^^  J"^""^'  ^^^d  ^ith  each  other,  HUda 
took  the  hood,  and  drew  it  partially  over  her  brow.  Lean- 
ing lightly  on  a  long  staff,  the  head  of  whicnornTed  a 
raven  carved  from  some  wood  stained  black,  she  passed 
!n  n  ''.r^  ^^^"'^^  ''^^^"eh  the  desecrated  tabSrum 

nto  the  mighty  court  formed  by  the  shattered  peristyk  • 
there  she  stopped  mused  a  moment,  and  called  on  Edilh: 
The  girl  was  soon  by  her  side.  ^-uiin. 

"Come  with  me.— There  is  a  face  you  shall  see  but 
twice  in  life  ;-this  day."-and  Hilda^paused/ and  the 

"  ni"?^^^*^^"  grandmother  ?  " 

Child,  put  thy  warm  hand  in  mine.    So  f  the  vision 

nf/i'Tt  m?— When  again,  saidst  thou,  £dith  ?- 
alas,  I  know  not."  ' 

While  thus  speaking,  Hilda  passed  slowly  by  the  Roman 
•Er^^"'  •^'^^t'^^"  ascind^d  thr  mtle 

hv  fho  n^i'/^  °"  the  opposite  side  of  the  summit,  backed 
?y  ^'^f  P,'^'*^  crommel  and  the  Teuton  altar,  she  seated 
herself  dclil>eralely  on  the  sward. 

fi  ^  ^'^^^^j?^*^!®^'  primroses,  and  cowslips,  grew  around  • 
these  Edith  began  to  pluck.  Singing,^  as  she  wove  a 
sunple  song,  that,  not  more  by  the  dhd^ct  than  the  wntl- 
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"^.^"^i!  betrayed  its  origin  In  the  ballad  of  the  Norse  * 
Which  had,  m  its  more  careless  coniposilicMi,  a  character 
quite  dislinct  from  the  artificial  poetry  of  the  Saxons. 
1  he  song  may  be  thus  imperfectly  rendered  : 

"  Merrily  tJie  tlirostle  sings 
Amid  tlic  nicrry  May  ; 
The  throstle  siiif^s  but' to  my  ear; 
My  heart  is  far  away  1 

"  Blithely  hloomcth  mead  and  bank ; 
And  blilliely  bnds  the  tree; 
And  hark  I— they  bring  the  Summer  home  ; 
It  has  no  home  with  me  I 

"  They  have  outlawed  him— my  Summer ; 
An  outlaw  far  away  I — 
The  birds  may  sin«,  the  nowers  may  bloom,— 
O,  give  me  back  my  May  I  " 

As  she  came  to  the  last  line,  her  soft  low  voice  seemed 
to  awaken  a  chorus  of  sprifihtly  horns  and  trumpets,  and 
certain  other  wmd  instruments  peculiar  to  the  music  of 
that  day  The  hillock  bordered  the  high  road  to  London 
—Which  then  wound  through  wastes  of  forest  land— and 
now  emerging  from  the  trees  to  the  left  appeared  a  goodly 
company  First  came  two  riders  abreast,  each  holding  "a 
banner  On  the  one  was  depicted  the  cross  and  live 
martlets,  the  device  of  Edward,  afterwards  surnamed  the 
Confessor :  on  the  other,  a  plain  broad  cross  with  a  deeu 
lIo!"ntT  streamer  shaped  into  sharp 

The  first  was  familiar  to  Edith,  who  dropped  her  garland 
to  gaze  on  the  approaching  pageant ;  the  last  was  strange 
to  her.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  banner  of  the 
^ea.  Earl  Godwin  by  the  side  of  the  Saxon  king:  and 
she  Si  .d,  almost  indignantly, — 

v.01'u^  ^^^^^  P-andam,  to  place  banner  or  pennon 

where  Earl  Godwin  s  ought  to  float  ?  " 

"  Peace,"  said  Hilda.  "  peace  and  look." 

Immediately  behind  the  standard-bearers  came  two 
tigures—strangely  dissimilar  indeed  in  mien,  in  years,  in 

*  Jjie  historians  of  our  literature  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
great  mtluence  which  the  poetry  of  the  Danes  has  had  upon  our  carlv 

hot'ro".^/*^'^'.  ^^^''^  that  source  may 

tlfi  fll*'?  minstrelsy  of  our  bord.rs,  n.ul  tiieSrot|ish  Lowlands  : 

?an^t.  m^^f'ho  m'Si:;'l(;^*WGjS*Ufe  exertions  of 

Canute  must  have  had  consiWKWfrJfT?cl  on  the  taste  and  spirit  of 
our  Scops.  T  hat  Rreat  prince  atlorded  f  h^tfmplest  encouragement  to 
Scandinavian  poetry,  and  Olaus  names  eight  Qanish  poeU.  who 


nourished  at  his  court 
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~a  oTa  Zr^'^te^^^^^^^^^  The  one  ^.^as 

with  gold  and  nncutTcwels^^^te^ 

he  was  much  on  th"s  ide  of  siltv^Lfh  V-'^"^  "'^^-^^^ 
and  can  iaf^e  evinc  ed  ace  countenance 
extremely  fair.  ^nd  L"?L^^^^^^  was 
long  and  deeply  furrowed  and  rrn^^K  ^"^.^^^e  visage  was 
dissimilar  to  those  in  use  amoni  th^  tTi^  ?  ^"""^^ 
long  and  white  as  snow  miSa  wifh  o      ^'^^^^^''^  hair 
heard.    White  seemed  hif  !.^^  ^         ^  '^''^'^  ^"f'  forked 
upper  tunic  clas  X'n\''i  ^SderT^^^^^^ 
hrooch;   white  the  woollerS^^^ 
emaciated  limhs  •  and  whi/i  ;i;6«'"8s  fitted  to  somewhat 

^vith  a  broad  he^  ofgoW  In^  nuTrS"" V,^^^^'^  ^'""^^''^^ 

clress  was  that  which  well  became^anohi:'  fashion  of  his 

suited  ill  the  somewhat  frail  a^d  «ro  ^"^  it 

rider.    Xevertheles;   as  Ed  h  saw^'?f„1'"  "^^''^  ''^e 

an  expression  of  decn  revJrenrn  with 

saying,  "  it  is  our  5?rd  ?he  Kfna "  .'I  ^^^^i^nanee,  and 

down  the  hillock,  andThcre  sS'  h..  «*«PS 

breast,  and  quite  forgetful  In  h^V  ^         ^'"'^"^  ^er 

that  she  had  left  the  house  witJont  thr,"'',  ""^  ^^^'h' 
chief  which  wppp  iip»r««.  i  without  the  cloak  and  cover- 

abroad.  "laixon  wnen  they  were  seen 

"  Fair  sir,  and  brother  mine  "  snfd  iho  h-,^ 
younger  rider,  in  the  Romnn^n^   It    ^^^P  ^o^^e  of  the 
have  heard  that  ?he  small  nenn,^  nT  V"'"'''*"  "  I 

the  Bretons,  tell  Ls  nmeh  roSLVLlatlvill^r.^^?^ 
of  yours  ;  and  if  I  were  not  hv  th?!^^^  \"  ^^'^  ^^'^  1^"^ 

creature  "nassoilzed  ami  unba^p  ized  d'.r'/  ^^"J"  "° 
sweet  St.  Valery  I  shouId%av  S^lf J  'lare  approach,  by 
same  gcntillcs  /L  I  "        say-yonder  stands  one  of  thosJ 

panio^s^S;ch%%!?^7tj^ 

contracted  as  he  beh  Id  ?Ee  VoSng  oriS^o^Vr^  .'"^^"^ 
motionless  a  few  yards  before  him^tS  ,^'''^''  standing 

which  the  kn.Tt  ?Jside  him  r.^  f  ™^  ^"'^f'"  words 
to  which,  dofiing  h  r  c  p  h^addedT'  ^  P^^'^'''  '''"d 
such  unctuous  gravity  that  thP  ^nlor  ^  ^^^^  of 

with  a  faint  apVovi^g  smije  '^^^^^^  saint  rewarded  him 
bene,  Piosissimp"  '        ^"  affectionate  "Bene, 

heightened  colour  obived  ^  ^".V    ^'^''f''  with  a 

staSdard-bearers  knltod  d  1  n^J-''  'i'l"'*^^-  The 
-the  procession  behind  halL^llt'lllrV^K,  ^'S^. 
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eight  abbots,  all  on  fiery  steeds  and  in  iXorman  cirh 

Sng         '"^  ^'^^^      ''''''        uitS  heaSs 

Prl^K^J'  Edward,  stm  in  Norman- 

fnH  f^'  'P''''^       «^  language  with  hesit^ion 

t?p  WH^^*",^"*  had  long  b  on  Sm^  to 

""^^T^  ^  England,  had,  since  his  awSn 
become  the  only  language  in  use  at  court,  and  as  such 

Ed^th'mS'chifd'th ^"PPOsertoTpeak  i 
i.^^  ^^^^  ^'^st  not  forgotten  mv  lessons  I 

U:ow  ;  thou  smgost  the  hymns  I  gave  thee%nd  neSert^st 
not  to  wear  the  relic  round  thy  neck."  negiectest 

The  gu-1  hung  her  head,  and  spoke  not. 

in  which  heTn  v^il?'"'','  Ihe  King,  with  a  voice 

in  wiucn  ne  in  vain  endeavoured  to  imnart  an  ann^r^t  X# 

for  the  eyes  of  men  ?  go  to,  it  is  naught.''  ^  "^^^^ 

Thus  reproved,  and  in  presence  of  so  large  and  brilliant 

^ "  ^^^^       -  «,'„-t  „,  a 

AnH  1  P'-'y  ^'^^^  to  ^e^P  tilis  Child  pure  to  threshold 

and  altar,  as  is  meet  for  one  whom  our  Ladv  ihl  vf5Sl. 
in  due  lime,  wUl  elect  to  her  8erv?c?.'° 
,     ™  l^'  Ethcldrcd,  son  of  Woden    fho  lj,«t 
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the  leaf. '"^""^  °'  °'  be  nipped  in 

"Per  /a  resplendar  D6*  bold  dame"  rrlert  thp  ^«!,T^,f 
by  the  side  of  Edward,  While  a  h.rfd  flushTated  ov^"  'hi 
cheek  of  bronze  ;  "  but  thou  art  too  glib  of  tongue  for  a 
subject  and  pratest  overmuch  of  Woden.  tKavnlm 
for  the  lips  of  a  Christian  matron."  i'aynim, 
lom,*^"^^  ^""^  the  flashing  eye  of  the  knight  with  a  brow  of 

locks  •      this  k  thl '  "P°»  Edith's  fair 

JOCKS,  this  IS  the  man  thou  shalt  see  but  twice  in  thv 
life  ;— look  up,  and  mark  well  I "  ^"^ 

lh?'?n!'nif  n"''"''^^^  ""^1'^?       ^y^^'  '-^"d,  once  fixed  upon 
the  knight  they  seemed  chained  as  by  a  spell.    His  vest 
of  a  crammsay  so  dark,  that  it  seemed  black  bes  de  the 
snowy  garb  of  the  Confessor,  was  edged  by  a  deep  band  of 
embroidered  gold ;    leaving  perfectly  bnJ-e  his  firm  fuU 
throat-flrm  and  full  as  a  column  of  grani  e-Tshor 
acket  or  manteline  of  fur,  pendant  froS  the  'shoulders 
eft  developed  in  all  its  breadth  a  breast,  that  soemcd  S 
o  stay  the  march  of  an  army  ;  and  on  the  left  arm.  curved 
to  support  the  falcon,  the  vast  muscles  rose,  round  Md 
gnarled,  through  the  close  sleeve. 

In  height,  he  was  really  but  little  above  the  stature 

Ws  W  nobiK"h  '  \  -  dLl  hifport! 

?iof  1         "oWlity  of  his  large  proportions,  fill  the  eve 
that  he  seemed  to  tower  immeasurably  above  the  rest 
«f  nV?  ^^""tenance  was  yet  more  remarkable  than  his  form  • 
still  in  the  prime  of  youth,  he  seemed  at  the  first  Se 
younger,  at  the  second  older,  than  he  was.    At  thf  flrSt 
glance  younger  ;  for  his  face  was  perfectly  shaven  without 
even  the  moustache  which  the  SaJon  coiirt  er  in  iSt^g 
the  Norman  still  declined  to  surrender  ;  and  thrsmooth 
visage  and  bare  throat  sufficed  in  themselves  to  giTtie 
mr  of  youth  to  that  dominant  and  imperious  presence 
His  sniall  skull-cap  left  unconcealed  his  forehead  shaded 
SV''"'"'  l'""*^  but  blacrand  glossy  a, 

t.H  ^^'-'^      that  forehead  that  time 

had  set  Its  trace  ;  it  was  knit  into  a  frown  over  the  evJ! 

S^ZU  exiin       That"7*^^'  '^T^^       ^^^^^  ^u' 
hnw*      <^Miansc.    That  frown  spoke  of  hasty  ire  and  the 

habit  of  stern  command;   those  furrows  snoke  of  dern 

.  thought  and  plotting  scheme  ;  the  one  beti^ed  buttmnef 

and  circumstance  ;   the  other,  more  noble:  spoke  o  flic 

character  and  the  intellect.    The  face  was  sauare  nn.l  ihl 

regard  lion-like  ;  the  mouth-small,  and  ev?i  beautj;!il  m 

*  "      the  splendour  of  God." 

t  See  Note  (A)  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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outline-  h«d  a  sinister  expression  in  its  exceeding  firmness  • 

nlc  rn!;;;' ~      V         f  "  ^'"""^  iron-shLcJobsti- 
nalo  ruthless,  deto.  mined  will  ;  such  a  jaw  as  belongs  to 

sm  h  ?  ^"1°"^"^  'I',:  ^^'^  conqueror  amongst  men  ; 
Napoleon  ^"  °'  ^^es.  of 

mJiltJ,^^^"''*'  <^alculated  to  command  the  ad- 

muation  of  women,  not  less  than  the  awe  of  men.  But  no 
admiration  mmgicd  with  the  terror  that  seized  the  girl  as 
she  gazed  long  and  wistful  upon  the  knight.  The  fascina- 
tion of  the  serpent  on  the  biVd  held  her  mute  and  froJcn 
Never  was  that  face  forgotten ;  often  in  after-life  it 
dreams       '  noonday, 'it  frowned   upon  hir 

"  Fair  child,"  said  the  knight,  fatigued  at  length  bv  the 
obstinacy  of  the  gaze,  while  that  smUe  pecS  to  those 
vho  have  commanded  men,  relaxed  his  brow,  and  restored 
the  native  beauty  to  his  Hp.  "  fair  chUd,  learn  not  from  thv 
ForeCor^'f  T  ""^°"^teous  a  lesson  as  hate  of  t^e 
foreigner  As  thou  growest  inlo  womanhood,  know  that 
Norman  knight  is  sworn  slave  to  lady  fair  ;  "  and  dofflna 

Slag?e?'wti''^' hTh*'  ?.l!"T*  j^^^''  in  B  ^3 
iiiagree  work.      Hold  out  thy  lap.  my  child  :  and  when 

InZ  ,the  foreigner  scoffed,  set  this  bauble  in  th? 

locks,  and  think  kindly  of  William,  Count  of  the  No^ 

lie  dropped  the  jewel  on  the  ground  as  he  spoke  :  for 
Edith,  unnking  and  unsoftcned  towards  him,  held  no  Ian 
to  receive  it ;  and  Hilda,  to  whom  Edward  had  been  ?peak- 
mg  in  a  low  voice,  advanced  to  the  spot  and  struck  the  jlwel 
>vith  her  staff  under  the  hoofs  of  thi  King's  palfrey  ^ 
inf«  il",  r"'"'",'  t'^e  Norman  woman,  who  sent  thy  youth 
into  exile,  trample  on  the  gifts  of  thy  Norman  kinsman 
And  if,  as  men  say,  thou  art  of  such  gifted  hoIinessThrt 
Heaven  grants  thy  hand  the  power  to  heal,  and  thy  voice 
s^anger  r'    °  ^'"^  curV  the 

She  extended  her  right  arm  to  William  as  she  snoke 
and  such  was  the  dignity  of  her  passion,  and  uchTts  force' 
that  an  awe  fell  upon  all.    Then  drooping  her  hood  over 

the'  inoli  'i'nVlr'i  ^r^'  the  summit'o 

the  knoll,  and  stood  erect  beside  the  altar  of  the  Northern 

rl,\^  noticeable  that  the  Norman  diikes  did  not  call  them3"!v^s 
Courils  or  Dukes  of  Normandy,  but  of  the  Normans  nnH  tVf 
first  Anglo-Norman  kings,  till  Richard  ?L  s  yfed  themselves 

Kings  of  the  English,  not  of  England.  In  hot  h  Saxon  and  Normnn 
chrom-Jes  William  usually  bears  the  title  of  (^Lan/ JcorJes)  l^^t  iS 
0ns  tale  he  will  be  generally  called  Duke.  «.  a  title  more  fa^JiiS 
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god.  her  face  invisible  thiouRii  the  hood  drawn  comoletclv 
ovor  II.  iuuJ  her  form  motionless  OS  a  statue 

'•  Hide  on,"  said  Edward,  crossing  hlmst-lf. 

*  Now  by  the  bones  of  St.  Valery,"  said  William,  after  a 
pause  m  which  his  dark  lieen  eye  noted  the  gloom  upon 

,ol     ^  '  *;  "'y  »»»"Ple  wonder 

P^^i^»"  so  saintly  can  hear  without  wVath  words 

1°^-    Gramercy,  an  the  proudest  dame  in 
Nomiandy  (and  I  take  her  to  be  wife  to  my  stoutest  baron, 

William  Htzosborne),  had  spoken  thus  to  me  " 

Jorn"  "^"^^"^^^ i»ave  done  as  I,  my  brother,"  interrupted 
pif^ng  "     ^"""^    ^  ^ 
William's  lip  quivered  with  !re,  yet  he  curbed  the  reply 

"PJ/^F  ^""Jh  ^"^^^'l         affection  genuinely 

more  akin  to  admiration  than  scorn,  upon  his  fellow  prince. 
For  herce  and  relentless  as  the  Duke's  deeds  wefe,  his 
faith  was  notably  sincere ;  and  while  this  made,  indeed, 
the  prince  s  chief  attraction  to  the  pious  Edward,  so,  on  the 
other  hand  this  bowed  the  Duke  in  a  kind  of  invoiuntary 
S"J,?"1^^7t\Vo"s  homage  to  the  man  who  sought  to  square 

snirit.  tw^K  'J''  ****  '^^^'^  stenfand  stSrmy 
«fro«Li  ?^  "il  T-^'^'l  contrast  them  steal 

s^angcly  Into  their  affections.  princ   le  of  human 

xvhi^h'  n"*"  "^.T  *       .Ahusiastic  devotion 

which  the  mild  suflerings  of  the  Saviour  awoke  in  the 

toThf  J""*-™'"/***'?.**'  proportion,  often, 

to  the  warrior's  ferocity,  was  his  love  to  that  Divine  model 
at  whose  sufferings  he  wept,  to  whose  tomb  he  wandered 
barefoot  and  vyhose  example  of  compassionate  forgiveness 
lie  w-ould  have  thought  himself  the  basest  of  men  to  follow  I 
Now  by  my  Halidame,  I  honour  and  love  thee 
Edward,"  cried  the  Duke,  with  a  heartiness  more  frank 
than  was  usual  to  him :  "  and  were  I  thy  subject,  woe  to 
man  or  woman  that  wagged  tongue  to  wound  thee  by 
a  breath.  But  who  and  what  is  this  same  Hilda  ?  one  of 
so  bold  ?  "       "  ^-surely  not  less  than  kingly  blood  runs 

Hnnr"^^"''  ^Ju""  ""Tt*  '"'"^  ^^^"fi'  "  it  is  true  that 
HUda,  whom  the  saints  assoil,  is  of  kinj^ly  blood,  though 
not  of  our  kingly  hne.    It  is  feared,"  added  Edward,  in  a 

n  "^'l'  ^  ^"^"^d  gl^ce  around  hrni. 

that  this  ^iiihappy  woman  has  ever  been  more  addicted  to 
the  ntes  of  her  pagan  ancestors  than  to  those  of  Holy 

•  The  few  expressions  borrowed  occasionallv  from  the  Romance 
&f  individuality  to  the  speaker,  will  generally  be  Trans! 

ated  into  modern  French  ;  for  the  same  reason  as  Saxon  is  rendered 
mto  modern  English,  viz.  that  the  words  may  be  intemg^Lle  to  [^e 
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Church  ;  and  men  do  say  that  she  hath  thus  acquirccJ  from 
f  en.  or  chPvm  secrets  devoutly  to  be  eschewed  bv  iS 
riRhtc.u..  Nathless,  let  us  rather  hope  that  her  mind  i J 
somewhat  distraught  with  her  misfortunes"  "  ** 

n.i  .  ''"I'^'^'.  ^""^         ^"J^^  siRh^'^  too.  but  the 

Duke  s  s.ph  spoke  impatience.    He  swept  behind  him  a 

ern  and  YUherinR  look  towards  the  proud  figure  of  H  bJa 
.till  seen   hrough  the  glades,  and  said  in  a  sinister  voice 

Of  kingly  blood  ;  but  this  witch  of  Woden  hath  no 
Saxa.1  7  '         ""^^  P'"^'"**  throne  of  the 

Ivin.?^  ""^'^  °'  Godwin,"  answered  the 

ll  i'  .  P^,^  ^^'^  "^ost  perilous  connection  •  for 
the  banished  Earl  as  thou  knowest.  did  not  pretend  to  Si 
the  throne,  but  he  was  content  with  nought  less  than 
governing  our  people."  * 

uj^^  proceeded  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the 

history  of  H.Ida,  but  his  narrative  was  so  deformed  both 
by  his  superstitions  and  prejudices,  and  hisTmperfect 
information  in  all  the  leading  events  knd  characters  fn  his 

ms  lasK  ,  and  while  the  tram  ride  on  throuch  Blade  anrt 
mead  we  will  briefly  narrate,  from  our  own  speciS  sources 
of^knowledge,  the  chronicle  ol  Hilda,  the  Scandlna^w 
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v'lrtT'"'r  ""^^  *»»ose  war  sons  of  the 

old  North,  whom  our  popular  histories,  so  superficial  in 

Sthe'''Danes°  '^^Th^^'  '"^^^^j^.the  com^Jn'n^ai^^ 
oi  me     Danes.       They  replunged  into  barbarism  thp 
nations  over  which  they  swept ;  but  from  that  barbarism 
the,;  reproduced  the  noblest  elements  of  civUisat  on  SweT 
Norwegian,  and  Dane,  differing  in  some  minor  points  when 
c  osely  examined,  had  yet  one  common  charS  viewed 
nt  a  distance.    They  had  the  same  prodigious  enerfiv  The 
same  passion  for  freedom,  individual  and  cWl  thf  same 
splendid  errors  in  the  thirst  for  fame  and   he  ' '  001^?^? 
honour    ;  and  above  all,  as  a  main  cause  of  civilSoS 
Ihey  were  wonderfully  pliant  and  malleable  in  thefr  ad 
mixtures  with  the  peoples  they  overran.    This  is  their 
true  distinction  from  the  stubborn  cS.  who  refuses  to 
mingle,  and  disdains  to  improve.  reiuses  to 

Frankes,  the  archbishop,  bapUzed  Rolf-ganger :  *  and 

•  Roman  de  Rou,  part  i.,  v.  1914. 
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within  a  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  terrible  heathens,  who  had  spared  neitlier 
priest  nor  altar,  were  the  most  redoubtable  defenders  of  the 

Chrislinn  Church  ;  their  old  language  forgotten  (save  by 
a  few  in  (lie  town  of  Bayeux),  their  ancestral  names* 
(save  among  a  few  of  the  noblest)  changed  into  French 
titles,  and  little  else  but  the  indomitable  valour  of  the 
Scandinavian  remained  unaltered  amongst  the  arts  and 
manners  of  the  Frankish-Norman. 

In  like  manner  their  kindred  tribes,  who  had  poured  into 
Saxon  England  to  ravage  and  lay  desolate,  had  no  sooner 
obtained  from  Alfred  .he  Great  permanent  homes,  than 
they  became  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  and  in  a  short 
time,  not  the  least  patriotic,  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
populalion-t  At  the  time  our  story  opens,  these  North- 
men, under  the  common  name  of  Danes,  were  peaceably 
settled  in  no  less  than  fifteen  %  counties  in  England  ;  their 
nobles  abounded  in  towns  and  cities  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  those  counties  which  bore  the  distinct  appellation  of 
Danelagh.  They  were  nvmerous  in  London  :  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  which  they  had  their  own  burial  place,  to  the 
chief  municipal  court  of  which  they  gave  their  own  appel- 

•  The  reason  why  the  Normans  lost  their  old  names  is  to  be 
found  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  They  were  baptized  ; 
and  Franks,  as  their  godfathers,  gave  them  new  appellations.  Thus' 
Charles  the  Simple  insists  that  Rolf-ganger  shall  change  his  law 
(creed)  and  his  name,  and  Rolf  or  Rou  is  christened  Robert.  A  few 
of  those  who  retained  Scandinavian  names  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest will  be  cited  hereafter. 

t  Thus  in  991,  about  a  century  after  the  first  settlement,  the 
Danes  of  F  ist  Anglia  gave  the  only  eflicient  resistance  to  the'host 
of  the  Viking,  under  Justin  and  Gurthmund ;  and  Brithnoth 
celebrated  by  the  Saxon  poet,  as  a  Saxon,  par  excellence  the  heroic 
defender  of  his  native  soU,  was,  in  all  probability,  of  Danish  descent. 
Mr.  Laing,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Heimskrinqla 
truly  observes,  "  that  the  rebellions  against  William  the  Conqueror' 
and  his  successors,  appear  to  have  been  almost  always  raiser  or 
mainly  supported,  in  the  counties  of  recent  Danish  descent,  not  in 
those  j)eopled  by  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race." 

The  portion  of  Mercia,  consisting  of  the  burghs  of  Lancaster, 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Stamford,  and  Derby,  became  a  Danish  State 
in  A.D.  877  ;— _ast  Anglia,  consisting  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Norfolk 
and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  a.d.  879-80 ;— and  the  vast  territory  of 
Northumbria,  extending  all  north  the  Humber,  into  all  that  ift  of 
Scotland  south  of  the  Frith,  in  a.d.  876.— Sec  Palghave  s 
Commonwealth.  But  besides  their  more  allotted  settlements,  the 
Danes  were  interspersed  as  landowners  alJ  over  England. 

t  Dromlon  Chronicle.— viz.,  Essex,  Middlesex,  SufTolk,  Norfolk, 
Herts,  Cambridgeshire,  Hants,  Lincoln,  Notts,  Derby,  Northampton 
Leicestershire,  Bucks,  Beds,  and  the  vast  territory  called  Northum- 
bria. 
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sfmi.iy  of  the  Witan  had  decided  the  choice  of  kings 
1  liiis  with  some  dlllcrences  of  law  and  dialect,  Uusc  once 
tur  .ulont  Invaders  had  amalRamated  amical, iy  witii 

?fr^;^;  ''♦'•^  *°        ^''^y*  the  gentry,  trrulors,  and 

farmers  ot  more  than  one-third  of  England,  and  in  thos" 
counties  most  confessed  to  be  in  the  van  of  Improvem^^^^^^ 
fathe^"*'  tT  S^'^on.^'others  Indeed,  but  fr!,m  vTking 
fathers.    There  was  in  reality  little  diHerence  in  race 
between  the  Norman  knight  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and 
Uie  Saxon  franklin  of  Norfolk  and  York.    Both  on  the 
moth'T's  side  would  most  probably  have  been  Saxon 
both  on  the  father's  would  have  traced  to  the  sSina^an 
But  though  this  character  of  adaptability  was  gen er^' 
exceptions  m  some  points  were  nwessarOy  found,  and 

old'n«':;«n%°Hi*"^''i"  proportion  to  the  adherence  to  tSe 
old  pagan  faith,  or  the  sincere  conversion  to  Christianity! 
1  he  Norwegian  chronicles,  and  passages  in  our  own  history 
show  how  false  and  hollow  was  the  assumed  Christianity  of 
many  of  these  fierce  Odln-worshippers.    They  willingly 
enough  accepted  the  outward  sign  of  baptism,  hit  U  e  S 
water  changed  little  of  the  Inner  man.  *^EyeA  Harold,  the 
son  of  Canute,  scarce  seventeen  years  before  the  date  we 
have  now  entered,  being  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury-who  had  espoused  the  causi  of  his 
T  Hardicanute-the  consecrating  benediction,  lived 
and  reigned  as  one  "  who  had  abjured  ChrisUanity.'' t 

wele  oftin  *fn;.»Tr*^^y  °"        Scandinavian  coittinent. 
v^ere  often  forced  to  compound  with  their  grim  converts 
by  indulgence  to  certain  habits,  such  as  indiscrhninate 
polygamy.    To  eat  horse-flesh  in' honour  of  S'Tnd  to 

noZLT^'' Ann'^i!""^'  ^T/'^*  stipulations  of  the 
neophytes.  And  the  puzzled  monks,  often  driven  to  a 
choice,  yielded  the  point  of  the  wl^es,  iTut  stood  fln^ 
on  the  graver  article  of  the  horse-flesh, 
even  whin^  /^"sion,  very  imperfectly  understood. 
ITLZi^^  genumely  received,  they  retained  all  that  host 
nLtinot  "  superstition  which  knits  itself  with  the  most 
obstma  e  mstincts  in  the  human  breast.  Not  many  y^ars 
before  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  the  laws  of  the  g?^ 

•  Palghave's  History  of  England,  p.  315. 

t  The  laws  collected  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  later  times 

'Vl^Zl^'^J^L'T'S''  "'•'"•^^  *?•  '"^"V  iSroduced  bv 

T.  e   >anes,  which  had  grown  popular  with  the  Saxon  neonle  Much 

D^th'^aJr^*''  *r  '1'  Conqueror,  pre-existed  in'^the  AngTo- 

naTia  to  tXi^dL  h^"'*'     Normandy,  and  parts  of  Scandi- 

nayia,  to  this  day.— See  Hakewell's  "  Treatise  on  the  Antlaultv 
of  Laws  m  this  Island."  in  Hearne's  Curious  DuZnl  "^"^"^^^ 
I  Paloravs's  m$tory  of  England,  p.  322. 
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Cnniit..  n«ainst  witchcraft  and  charms,  the  worship  of 
slont'S.  fountains,  runes  by  ash  and  tini,  and  the  incanta- 
tions that  do  homage  to  the  dead,  wore  obviously  rather 
ntended  to  apply  to  th«  recent  Danish  converts,  than  to 
the  An«Io-Saxons,  already  subjugated  for  centuries,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  domination  of  the  Christian  monks 

Hilda,  a  dauglitcr  of  the  royalty  of  Denmark,  and  cousin 
to  »  Itha  (niece  to  Canute,  whom  that  king  had  bestowed 
in  siH  ond  spousals  .ii)on  Godwin),  had  come  over  to  England 

«ri^..fn«  r';,.*'**!:  husband,  a  year  after  Canute's 
accession  to  the  throne— both  converted  nominally,  both 
secretly  believers  in  Thor  and  Odin. 

Hilda  s  husband  had  fallen  m  one  of  the  actions  in  the 
Northern  seas,  between  Canute  and  St.  Olave,  Kinc  of 
Norway  (that  saint  himself,  by-the-bye,  a  most  ruthless 
persecutor  of  his  forefathers'  faith,  and  a  most  unqualified 
practical  assertor  of  his  heathen  privilege  to  extend  his 
domestic  affections  beyond  the  severe  pale  which  should 
Sfol  *  ''"6le  wife.    His  natural  son 

Magnus  then  sat  on  the  Danish  throne).  The  Jari  died  as 
fL  f  If'""^  ^°^*r;  ^^^^^^^  man  on  board  his  ship,  with 
tS  Vamalia  ^'^^y^  bear  him 

ho!?"'^*  i"^®*  7^^^.  ^"  °"^y  daughter,  whom  Canute 
bestowed  on  Ethelwolf,  a  Saxon  Earl  of  large  domains 
and  tracmg  his  descent  from  Penda.  that  old  kiSg  of  Mercia 
who  refused  to  be  converted,  but  said  so  discreetly  "  that 
^h.l!^  no  object  on  to  his  neighbours  being  Christians,  if 
they  would  practise  that  peace  and  forgiveness  which  the 
monks  told  him  were  the  elements  of  the  faith  " 

Etheiwoif  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Hardicanute 
perhaps  because  he  was  more  Saxon  than  Danish  f  and 
though  that  sgvage  king  did  not  dare  openly  to  arraicn 
him  before  the  Witan.  he  gave  secret  orders  by  which  h^ 
was  butchered  on  his  own  hearthstone,  In  the  Lms  of  Ss 
?i.'ni',^°  "^'^^  S  afterwards  of  grief  and  terror. 
The  only  orphan  of  this  unhappy  pair,  Edith  was  thus 
cor.signc.l  to  the  charge  of  Hilda.  ' 

^\  '""f \-n*^*;?"^^?^  invaluable  characteristic  of  that 
t.;?:?''''''/*!^  ^^''^'^^^^''""^"l^hed  the  Danes,  that  they 
t  npsferred  to  the  land  in  whirh  they  settled  all  the  lovJ 
they  had  borne  to  that  of  their  ancestors:  and  so  far  Is 
attachnunt  t^,  soil  was  concerned,  Hilda  had  ^own  no  less 
m  heart  an  Englishwoman,  than  if  she  had  b?en  born  and 
reared  amidst  the  glades  and  knolls  from  wl  iei.  the  smoke 
But  ^nZ'^  through  the  old  Roman  c^lu^^^r 
But  in  all  else  she  was  a  Dane.  Dane  in  her  creed  and 
her  habits-Dane  in  her  intense  and  brootor^magination 
-in  the  poetry  that  fiUed  her  soul,  peopled  the  fir  with 
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spectres  and  covered  the  leaves  of  the  trees  with  charms 
thl^^^  T\T  the  death  of  her  for'^to 

riln^^  f  ^  Scandinavian  woman's  devoted  but 

^Zf  l      n'^'^i^A'!!^  'or  W»  death,  but  rejoicing 

that  he  fell  amidst  the  feast  of  ravens,— her  n.lnd  se  l  ed 
more  and  more  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day  upon  those 
vision,  of  the  unlcnown  world,  which  in  e?ery  faith,  conjure 
up  the  companions  of  solitude  and  grief  ^""jure 

rnrml^'^^H'^  ^^"^  Scandinavian  North  assumed  many 
forms  and  was  connected  by  many  degrees.    There  was 

Ihr^h^''^""^  ^homf  i„  olir  later  medi^va 

ages  the  character  was  mainly  bestowed  :  there  was  th« 
errific  witch-wife,  or  ^olf-wltch.  who  see^s  Sirapar? 
Srhiir""  ^^^^^  and  attributes,  like  the  welrnsters" 
Macbeth-creatures  who  entered  the  house  at  night,  and 
seized  warriors  to  devour  them,  who  might  be  seen  gildiM 

?rom    uJ:%  ^  ''''''T  °'       ^oJ'  dripplSg^  food 

f'''"*  ia^vs  ;  and  there  was  the  nfire  serene, 
classical,  and  awful  vala,  or  sibyl,  who,  honoured  by  chiefs 
f^.^/T^'^J^y  '^'•^^^"•d  the  future,  and  advised 

,s  mucJ'  rlVr-  O'Jhese  last,  the  Norse  chronldes  ell 
us  much.  They  were  often  of  rank  and  wealth,  thev  were 
accompanied  by  trains  of  handmaids  and  servants-kTnw 
led  them  (when  their  counsel  was  sought)  to  the  d  a?l 

^^'^  »»««df  were  samd,  al 
those  of  ministers  to  the  gods. 

i«       iast  state  in  the  grisly  realm  of  the  Wig-la;r  (wizard- 
lore)  was  the  one  naturally  appertaining  to  the  high  raik 
and  the  soul,  lofty  though  blind  and  pervertedf  of  the 
daughter  of  warrlor-kJngs.    AU  practice  of  the  art  o  whi?!? 

.mnn  t^'^K^  ^K?".'**"  h***  herself,  that  touched 

K  *  humble  destinies  of  the  vulgar,  the  child  of 
f^fiVf  ^.^"ghtily  disdained.  Her  reveries  were  upon  the 
fate  of  kmgs  and  kingdoms  ;  she  aspired  to  save  or  to  rear 
the  dynasties  which  should  rule  the  races  yet  unborn.  In 
^""^  ambitious.-common  faults  with  her 
countrywomen,-on  her  entrance  into  the  darker  world 
she  earned  with  her  the  prejudices  and  passions  that  she 

A.h u"''V     ^^^^  coloured  by  the  external  sun. 
PHifi   ii  affections  were  centred  in  her  grandchUd 

fc-dith,  the  last  of  a  race  royal  on  either  side.    Her  re- 

S  of  thu  ^K-VI"  ^""^  ^""^"^  ^^'^  *h«t  the  life  and 
bf„«  entwined  with  the  fates  of  a 

king,  and  the  same  oracles  had  intimr.tcd  a  mysterious 

ho  SP  .nSTh  'n  ^''.""V^'^tion  between  her  own  shattered 
house  and  the  flourishmg  one  of  Earl  Godwin,  the  spouse 

of  M'i'!,"^'"?  °' t^^"  spelt  Odin,  when  referred  to  as  the  object 
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of  her  kinswoman  Githa  :  so  that  with  this  great  family 
she  was  as  intimately  bound  by  the  linlcs  of  superstition 
as  by  the  ties  of  blood.  The  eldest  born  of  Godwin,  Sweyn 
had  been  at  first  especially  her  care  and  her  favourite; 
and  he.  of  more  poetic  temperament  than  his  brothers,  had 
willingly  submitted  to  her  influence.  But  of  all  the  brethren, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  career  of  Sweyn  had  been 
most  noxious  and  ill-omened  ;  and  at  that  moment,  while 
the  rest  of  the  house  carried  with  it  into  exile  the  deep 
and  indignant  sympathy  of  England,  no  man  said  of 
Sweyn,  "  God  bless  him  I  " 

But  as  the  second  son,  Harold,  had    lown  fntra  o'^-ild- 
hood  into  youth,  Hilda  had  singled  hir-  oat  with  a  pre- 
ference even  more  marked  than  that  sho  had  bestowed 
upon  Sweyn.    The  stars  and  the  runes  assured  he/  of  his 
future  greatness,  and  the  qualities  and  talents  of  the  young 
Earl  had,  at  the  very  onset  of  his  career,  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  their  predictions.    Her  interest  in  Harold 
became  the  more  intense,  partly  because  whenever  she 
consulted  the  future  for  the  lot  of  her  grandchild  Edith 
she  invariably  found  it  associated  with  the  fate  of  Harold 
— partly  because  all  her  arts  had  failed  to  penetrate  beyond 
a  certain  point  in  their  joint  destinies,  and  left  her  mind 
agitated  and  perplexed  between  hope  and  terror.    As  yet 
however,  she  had  wholly  failed  in  gaining  any  ascendancy 
over  the  young  Earl's  vigorous  and  healthful  mind :  and 
though  before  his  exUe,  he  came  more  often  than  any  of 
Godwin's  sons  to  the  old  Roman  house,  he  had  smiled  with 
proud  incredulity  at  her  vague  prophecies,  and  rejected  all 
her  olTers  of  aid  from  invisible  agencies  with  the  calm 
reply—"  The  brave  man  wants  no  charms  to  encourage 
him  to  his  duty,  and  the  good  man  scorns  all  warnings  that 
would  deter  him  from  fulfilling  it." 

Indeed,  though  Hilda's  magic  was  not  of  the  malevolent 
kind,  and  sought  the  source  of  its  oracles  not  in  fiends  but 
gods  (at  least  the  gods  in  whom  she  l)clicved),  it  was 
noticeable  that  all  over  whom  her  infiuence  had  prevailed 
had  come  to  miserable  and  untimely  ends  ;— not  alone  her 
husband  and  her  son-in-law  (both  of  whom  had  been  as 
wax  to  her  counsel),  but  such  other  chiefs  as  rank  or 
ambition  permitted  to  appeal  to  her  lore.  Nevertheless 
sucli  was  the  ascendancy  she  had  gained  over  the  popular 
mmd,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree  to  put  into  execution  against  her  the  laws  con- 
demnatory of  witchcraft.  In  her,  all  the  more  nowcriuj 
Danish  families  reverenced,  and  would  have  protected  the 
blood  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  the  widow  of  one  of  their 
most  renowned  heroes.  Hospitable,  liberal,  and  beneficent 
to  tlie  poor,  and  an  easy  mistress  over  numerous  ceorls, 
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hil"*'  S"^  y"^?L  dreaded,  they  would  yet  lave  defended 

of  active  persecution  from  the  Clmrch  bv  ZZl  f 
to  all  the  neighbouring  monasteries    '  ^  ^^^^ 

ext^aord'ini/^Jfts'^'^^^^^  ^«  ^-^^^  and 

pressed  will,  could  not  be  legX  done    and  fIh^''' 

for  purer  air  the  unmiiPt  en»i  t-'carer  liRht  and 

.   and  in  person  as  yeralmost  an  infanT'd"'"' 
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CHAPTER  III 

While  King  Edwaid  was  narrating  to  the  Norman  Duke 
all  that  he  knew,  and  all  that  he  knew  not,  of  Hilda's 
history  and  secret  arts,  the  road  wound  throutih  lands  as 
wUd  and  wold-like  as  if  the  metr  polls  of  England  lav  a 
hundred  miles  distant.  Even  to  Uiis  day  patches  of  such 
land  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwood,  may  betray  what 
the  country  was  in  the  old  time  :— when  a  mighty  forest. 

aboundmg  with  wild  beasts  "— "  the  bull  and  the  boar 
skirted  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  aflo  'ed  pastime  to 
king  and  thegn.  For  the  Norman  kings  havt  been  maligned 
by  the  popular  notion,  that  assigns  to  them  all  the  odium 
of  the  forest  laws.  Harsh  and  severe  were  those  laws  in 
thd  reign  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  as  harsh  and  severe,  nerhans 
against  the  ceorl  and  the  poor  man,  as  in  the  days  of 
Rufus,  though  more  mild  unquestionably  to  the  nobles. 
10  all  beneath  the  rank  of  abbot  and  thegn,  the  kinc's 
woods  were  made,  even  by  the  mUd  Confessor,  as  sacred 
as  the  groves  of  the  Druids :  and  no  less  penalty  than 
.^^^  incurred  by  the  low-bom  huntsman  who 
violated  their  recesses.* 

Edward's  only  mundane  passion  was  the  chase ;  and  a 
day  rarely  passed,  but  what  after  mass  he  went  forth  with 
hawk  or  hound.  So  that,  though  the  regular  season  for 
hawking  did  not  commence  till  October,  he  had  ever  on 
his  wrist  some  young  falcon  to  essay,  or  some  old  favourite 
to  exercise.  And  now,  just  as  William  was  beginning  to 
grow  weary  of  his  good  cousin's  prolix  recitals,  the  hounds 
suddenly  gave  tongue,  and  from  a  sedge-grown  pool  bv 
the  way-side,  with  solemn  wing  and  harsh  boom,  rose  a 
bittern. 

"Holy  St.  PetprI"  exclaimed  the  Saint-king,  spurring 
5iv„P    ^^y*  loosing  his  famous  Peregrine  falcon? 

Wdliam  was  not  slow  in  following  that  animated  example 
and  the  whole  company  rode  at  half  speed  across  the  rough 
forest-land,  straining  theu-  eyes  upon  the  soaring  quarrv 
and  the  large  wheels  of  the  falcons.    Riding  thus,  with  his 
eyes  m  the  air,  Edward  was  nearly  pitched  over  his  palfrey's 
head,  as  the  animal  stopped  suddenly,  checked  by  a  high 
gate,  set  deep  in  a  half  embattled  wall  of  brick  and  rubble 
Upon  this  gate  sate,  quite  unmoved  and  apathetic,  a  tali 
ceorl,  or  labourer,  while  behind  it  was  a  gazing  curious 
group  of  men  of  the  same  rank,  clad  In  those  blue  tunics 

*  See  Note  (B),  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  The  Peregrine  hawk  buUt  on  the  rocks  of  Llandudno,  and  this 
breed  was  celebrated,  even  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Burleigh 
thanks  one  of  the  Mostyns  for  a  cost  of  hawks  from  Lhududno 
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of  which  our  peasant's  smock  is  the  successor,  and  leanine 
on  scythes  and  flaUs.  Sour  and  ominous  were  the  iS 
they  bent  upon  that  Norman  cavalcade.  The  men  were 
at  least  as  we  1  clad  as  those  of  the  same  conSn  aJI 
now  ;  and  their  robust  limbs  and  ruddy  cheeks  showed 
no  ack  of  the  fare  that  supports  laboL  Indeed  TSe 
working  man  of  that  day,  if  not  one  of  the  absolute  theowes 
or  slaves,  was,  physically  speaking,  better  off.  perhaos  t^an 
he  has  ever  smce  been  in  England,  more  esEecianv'.f  S 

Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  now  banished  from  the  land 
genti?m?s»^  ^S^.-^  l^i^^l 
foreign  accent),  after  he  had  recovered  his  se^t,  murmSed 
sti5r?d  nn  ''''''^  '^'^  times!  xTmen 


fj,!'  S°  1^?"^  '^^'"P^        s^eds  we  have  sown  for  Harold 

lie  faY  '"Jl?Q:to^\Wlf''^'^'  sealed  on 
applfuse.*  ^   P  ^  «  s»^o«t  of 

JMoved  more  than  ever  he  had  been  known  to  be  beforp 
Edward  spurred  his  steed  up  to  the  boor  and  lfft^rt  hf« 

would  hurt  you,  if  I  could  I "  '  ^ 

There  was  something  in  these  words,  fated  to  drift  down 
into  history,  at  once  ludicrous  and  touching.  The  Normans 
saw  them  only  in  the  former  light,  and  turned  aS  fo 
conceal  their  laughter ;  the  Saxon  felt  them  in  the  atter 
and  truer  sense,  and  stood  rebuked.  TiSt  Veat  kinT 
htTX^  now  recognised,  with  all  those  drawn  sworJs  at 
£  artlJ'hurf ti^  Th^'"^  '^^^  ^^"g  hafnot  the 

op?Sld  it,'brnd'in"  low''' 

calmfy'^'  '^^^^i"'"        the  Kin,., 

?h^n  L"^  fht  »a1o;^^^^^^^^^  '^~t! 

haiSf ;  thr no\  tWl^^^^^  ^^^^J 

,  *  Hlaf,  loaf,— HIaford,  lord,  giver  of  bread*  Mi*.Mi..  i  j 
•erver  of  bread.— Verstboan.  Mealdlan,  lady. 
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from  him,  and  that  he  is  outlawed,  and  his  harvests  are  not 
for  the  scythes  of  his  ceorls  to  reap  ?  " 

"  May  it  please  you,  dread  Lord  and  King,"  replied  the 
Saxon,  simply,  "  these  lands  that  were  Harold  the  Earl's, 
are  now  Chipa's,  the  sixhtcndman's." 

"How  is  that?"  quoth  Edward,  hastily;  "we  gave 
them  neither  to  sixhaendman  nor  to  Saxon.  All  the  lands 
of  Harold  hereabouts  were  divided  amongst  sacred  abbots 
and  noble  chevaliers — Normans  all." 

"  Fulke  the  Norman  had  these  fair  lands,  yon  orchards 
and  tynen  ;  Fulke  sold  them  to  Clapa,  the  Earl's  sixhjend- 
man,  and  what  in  mancusses  and  pence  Clapa  lacked  of 
the  price,  we,  the  ceorls  of  the  Earl,  made  up  from  our  own 
earninps  in  the  Earl's  noble  service.  And  this  very  day, 
in  toL  n  thereof,  have  we  quaffed  the  bedden  ale.*  Where- 
fore, please  God  and  our  Lady,  we  hold  these  lands  part 
and  parcel  with  Clapa  ;  and  when  Earl  Harold  come  again, 
as  come  he  will,  here  at  least  he  will  have  his  own." 

Edward,  who,  despite  a  singular  simjjlicity  of  character, 
which  at  times  seemed  to  border  on  imbecility,  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  penetration  when  his  attention  was 
fairly  roused,  changed  countenance  at  this  proof  of  rough 
and  homely  affection  on  the  part  of  these  men  to  his 
banished  earl  and  brother-in-law.  He  mused  a  little  while 
in  grave  thought,  and  then  said,  kindly— 

"  Well,  man,  I  think  not  the  worse  of  you  for  loyal  love 
to  your  thegn,  but  there  are  those  who  would  do  so,  and  I 
advise  you,  brotherlike,  that  ears  and  nose  are  in  peril  If 
thou  talkest  thus  indiscreetly." 

"  Steel  to  steel,  and  hand  to  hand,"  said  the  Saxon 
bluntly,  touching  the  long  knife  in  his  leathern  belt,  "  and 
he  who  sets  gripe  on  Sexwolf  son  of  Elfhelm,  shall  pay  his 
weregeld  twice  over." 

"  Forewarned,  foolish  man,  thou  art  forewarned.  Peace  " 
said  the  King ;  and,  shaking  his  head,  he  rode  on  to  join 
the  Normans,  who  now,  in  a  broad  field,  where  the  corn 
sprang  green,  and  which  they  seemed  to  delight  in 
wantonly  tramplhig,  as  they  curvetted  their  steeds  to  and 
fro,  watched  the  movements  of  the  bittern  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  two  falcons. 

"  /v  wager.  Lord  King  I  "  said  a  prelate,  wliose  strong 
family  likeness  to  William  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  Duke's 
bold  and  haughty  brother,  Odo,t  Bishop  of  Bayeux  ;— "  a 
♦  Bedden-ale.  When  any  man  was  set  up  in  liis  estate  by  the 
contnbutions  of  his  friends,  those  friends  were  bid  to  a  feast,  and 
the  nle  so  drunk  was  called  the  bedden-ale,  from  bedden,  to  pray,  or 
to  bid.    (See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.) 

t  Herleve  (Arlotta),  William's  mother,  married  Herluin  de  Gon- 
teville,  after  the  death  of  Duke  Robert,  and  had  by  him  two  sons, 
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wager.  My  steed  to  your  palfrey  that  the  Duke's  falcon 
flrst  fixes  the  bittern." 

"  Holy  father,"  answered  Edward,  in  that  slight  change 
of  voice  which  alone  showed  his  displeasure,  "  these  wagers 
all  savour  of  heathenesse,  and  our  canons  forbid  them  to 
mone  *  and  priest.    Go  to,  it  is  naught." 

The  bishop,  who  brooked  no  rebuke,  even  from  his 
terrible  brother,  knit  his  brows,  and  was  about  to  make 
no  gentle  rejoinder,  when  William,  whose  profound  craft 
or  sagacity  was  always  at  watch,  lest  his  followers  should 
displease  the  King,  interposed,  and  taking  the  word  out 
of  the  prelate's  mouth,  said — 

"  Thou  reprovest  us  weU,  Sir  and  King  ;  wp  Normans 
are  too  inclined  to  such  levities.  And  see,  your  falcon  is 
first  in  pride  of  place.  By  the  bones  of  St.  ValPiy,  how 
nobly  he  towers  I  See  him  cover  the  bittern  I  see  him 
rest  on  the  wing  I — Down  he  swoops  I — Gallant  bird  !  " 

"  With  his  heart  split  in  two  on  the  bittern's  bill,"  said 
the  bishop  ;  and  down,  rolling  one  over  the  other,  fell 
bittern  and  hawk,  while  William's  Norway  falcon,  smaller 
of  size  than  the  King's,  descended  rapidly,  and  hovered 
over  the  two.    Both  were  dead. 

"I  accept  the  omen,"  muttered  the  gazing  Duke  ;  "  let 
the  natives  destroy  each  other  I  "  He  placed  his  whistle 
to  his  lips,  and  his  falcon  flew  back  to  his  wrist. 

"  Now  home,"  said  King  Edward. 


CHAPTER  rV 

The  royal  party  entered  London  by  the  great  bridge  which 
divided  Southwark  from  the  capital ;  and  we  must  pause 
to  gaze  a  moment  on  the  animated  scene  which  the  im- 
memorial thoroughfare  presented. 

The  whole  suburb  before  entering  Southwark  was  rich  in 
orchards  and  gardens,  lying  round  the  detached  houses  of 
the  wealthier  merchants  and  citizens.  Approaching  the 
river-side,  to  the  left,  the  eye  might  see  the  two  circular 
spaces  set  apart,  the  one  for  bear,  the  other  for  bull-baiting. 
To  the  right,  upon  a  green  mound  of  waste,  within  sight  of 
the  populous  bridge,  the  gleemen  were  exercising  their 
art.  Here  one  dexterous  juggler  threw  three  balls  and  three 
knives  alternately  in  the  air,  catching  them  one  by  one  as 
they  fell.f   There,  another  was  gravely  leading  a  great 

Robert  Count  of  Mortain,  and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bmnx.—Ord. 

vital.  lib.  vii. 

•  Mone,  monk.  f  Sthutt's  Horda. 
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bear  to  dance  on  its  hind  legs,  while  his  coadjutor  keot 
time  with  a  sort  of  flute  or  flageolet.    The  lazy  bystanders 
h»?ip5  TT'\^'  laughed  ;  but  the  laugh  was 

hushed  at  the  tramp  of  the  Norman  steeds;   aiid  the 
famous  Count  by  the  King's  side,  as,  with  a  smiling  lip 
the  bea?."^^  ^  attention  from 

^"^ee  which,  not  many  years 
before,  had  been  the  scene  of  terrible  contest  between  the 
m^.h/"i«?^"'M"^  Ethelred's  aUy.  Olave  of  Norway!"  you 
might  stm  see,  though  neglected  and  already  in  decay,  the 

fntn  th/^-?"'^^A''"l 't^'  ^i^^ly  g^^'-ded  that VstI 
into  the  city.  On  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  which  was  of 
jvood  were  forts,  parUy  of  timber,  partly'  oT  s?onrand 
breastworks  and  by  the  forts  a^iUtle  chapel  The 
bridge  broad  enough  to  admit  two  vehicles  abreast  t  was 
crowded  with  passengers,  and  lively  with  stalls  and  booths 

hZ  Ion  irr^***  ^P°*  °'  the  popular  ballad-siS^  ?.  j 
Here  too  might  be  seen  the  swarthy  Saracen,  with  wares 

rrsffef  v.r2^  ^'"^-^  ,  merchant  from 

hcLf    }7  ^  ''""'P^  on  his  way  to  his  suburban 

mnnu    S'''^'  went  quick  the  mumcd 

monk.    Here,  the  city  gallant  paused  to  laugh  with  the 

Brid«""w!ffoh"«f  '^f^«='^Ption  of  this  "  Battle  of  London 

K'sturieson^?-  *°       Scandinavian  «»ld5.  In 

"  London  Bridge  is  broken  down ; 
Gold  is  won  and  bright  renown ; 
Shields  resounding, 
War  horns  sounding, 
Hildur  shouting  in  the  din. 
Arrows  singing, 
Mail-coats  ringing, 
Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win." 

Laing's  Heimskringla,  vol.  H.  p.  10. 

t  Sharon  Turner. 

t  Hawkins,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

§  Doomsday  makes  mention  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Germans  fthe 
Emperor's  merchants)  that  were  sojourners  or  settlers  in  iTndon 

Itlt    S^^L?''t^'^\^'''  ^'"""^  '"^^  merchants  of  the 

world  ,  Marseilles,  Aries,  Avignon,  Montpellicr.  Toulouse  werp  thl 

woiited  etap^ot  their  active  trader^.  What  civ  hi  m  StTeac^^^ 
they  were-those  same  Saracens  I  How  much  in  arms  ^d  in  aS 
we  owe  them  !  Fathers  of  the  Provenfal  poetry,  twev  farTore  th^ 
even  the  Scandinavian  scalds,  have  inLcnc^ed  ti  e  Uteratur^Tf 
Christian  Europe.  The  most  ancient  chronicle  of  the  Cid  was  ^t^n 
in  Aramc,  a  lilUe  before  the  Cid's  death,  by  two  of  h2  nageT^wS 
rnii^.^'"''ll"5^"'-  "^^^  o'  the  M^oi?  fo,J  six  centuTiJ 
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country  girl,  her  basket  full  of  May-boughs  and  cowslips. 
In  short,  all  bespoke  that  activity,  whether  in  business  or 
pastime,  which  was  destined  to  render  that  city  the  mart 
of  tlio  world,  and  which  had  already  knil  the  trade  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  remoter  corners  of  commercial  Europe. 
The  deep  dark  eye  of  William  dwelt  admiringly  on  the 
bustling  groups,  on  the  broad  river,  and  the  forest  of  masts 
which  rose  by  the  indented  marge  near  Belin's  gate.*  And 
he  to  whom,  whatever  his  faults,  or  rather  crimes,  to  the 
unfortunate  people  he  not  only  oppressed  but  deceived — 
London  at  least  may  yet  be  grateful,  not  only  for  chartered 
franchise, t  but  for  advancing,  in  one  short  vigorous  reign, 
her  commerce  and  wealth,  beyond  what  centuries  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  domination,  with  its  inherent  feebleness,  had  effected, 
exclaimed  aloud : 

"  By  rood  and  mass,  O  dear  king,  thy  lot  hath  fallen  on 
a  goodly  heritage  !  " 

"  Hem  1  "  said  Edward,  lazily  ;  "  thou  knowest  not  how 
troublesome  these  Saxons  are.  And  whUe  thou  speakest, 
lo,  in  yon  shattered  walls,  built  first,  they  say,  by  Alfred  of 
holy  memory,  are  the  evidences  of  the  Danes.  Bethink 
thee  how  often  they  have  sailed  up  this  river.  How  know 
I  but  what  the  next  year  the  raven  flag  may  stream  over 
these  waters  ?  Magnus  of  Denmark  hath  already  claimed 
my  crown  as  heir  to  the  royalties  of  Canute,  and  "  (here 
Edward  hesitated),  "  Godwin  and  Harold,  whom  alone  of 
my  thegns,  Dane  and  Northman  fear,  are  far  away." 

"  Miss  not  them,  Edward,  my  cousin,"  cried  the  Duke,  in 
haste.  "  Send  for  me  if  danger  threat  thee.  Ships  enow 
await  thy  best  in  my  new  port  of  Cherbourg.  And  I  tell 
thee  this  for  thy  comfort,  that  were  I  king  of  the  English, 
and  lord  of  this  river,  the  citizens  of  London  might  sleep 
from  vespers  to  prime,  without  fear  of  the  Dane.  Never 
again  should  the  raven  flag  be  seen  by  this  bridge  1  Never, 
I  swear,  by  the  Splendour  Divine  I  " 

Not  without  purpose  spoke  William  thus  stoutly  ;  and  he 
turned  on  the  King  those  glittering  eyes  (micantes  oculos), 
which  the  chroniclers  have  praised  and  noted.  For  it  was 
his  hope  and  his  aim  in  this  visit,  that  his  cousin  Edward 
should  formally  promise  him  that  goodly  heritage  of 

*  Billingsgate.    See  Note  (C),  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  London  received  a  charter  from  William  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Xorman  Bishop  of  London ;  but  it  probably  only  confirmed  the 
previous  municipal  constitution,  since  it  saj's  briefly,  "  I  grant  you 
all  to  be  as  law-wortiij-  as  ye  were  in  the  days  of  King  Edward."  The 
rapid  increase,  however,  of  the  comraerdal  prosperity  and  political 
importance  of  London  after  the  Conquest,  is  attested  in  many 
chronicles,  and  becomes  strikingly  evident  even  on  the  surface  of 
history. 
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the  remains  of  some  stately  keaoe  which  hv  it«  Votli  r 
should  pronounce  iloman.''    ^  '  ^      t^fihlon,  I 

t.,r  '  "  Edward,  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  hv 
the  Romans;  and  one  of  the  old  Lombard  freemasonfom 

som^o  ""^  ""'^  'i'*'''"^'^  Westminster?  g^^^th  that  ami 
some  others  m  my  domain,  the  name  of  the  JuiHet  Tower 

^ise^Zl^'ySPl  i^a™'TnTr'^";^^"^  smianTand 

t^^F^^  Kirof^E^^i  iHlfr/rctlSa- 
and  tower.    And  yon  castle  towards  the  west  ?  "  ^ 

the  Tower  Palatine,  where  our  predecessors  havo 

Sfn'n/'"'?'',"''  8'''^<'<'>       protected  Sy  bvUnen 

?ound  '.hf  l^'  "o"'™.     'Imes  Into  ffid  La?es 

ra!;i^Td£"?r?«^"^^^ 

denotiSr'the  H„u^  •of'rSS'"'?''"''  Pyramidal. 

edifice  spared  some  of  ufr'emarns     Tn  '        ^^^^^  William's 

John  nLvford  relating  toX  citv  nf  T  '''7*"!*/''''*'"S'«"e^ 

the  writer  a  thoroulhSia^Vr^^S^subject'st^L^fhat 

made  a  public  military  wav  that     w  .i-     ol  t'"'  Romans 

to  Ludgate.  in  a  s  St  line  at  th^^^^^^u^'^^^u  ^ower 

J  Fitzstephen. 
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the  sake  of  Christ,  and  of  Edward's  feeble  and  luckless 
father,  Ethelred)  might  be  seen,  still  gigantic  in  decay,  the 
ruins  of  the  vast  temple  of  Diana.*  Many  a  church,  and 
many  a  convent,  pierced  their  mingled  brick  and  timber 
work  with  Roman  capital  and  shaft.  Still  by  the  tower, 
to  which  was  al  Urwards  given  the  Saracen  name  of  Barbican, 
were  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  station,  where  cohorts 
watched  night  and  day,  In  case  of  fire  within  or  foe 
without.t 

In  a  niche,  near  the  Aldorspate,  stood  the  headless 
statue  of  Fortitude,  which  monks  and  pilgrims  deemed 
some  unknown  saint  in  the  old  time,  and  hailed  to  honour. 
And  in  the  midst  of  Bishopsgate- street,  sate  on  his  dese- 
crated throne  a  mangled  Jupiter,  his  eagle  at  his  feel. 
Many  a  half-converted  Dane  there  Ungered,  and  mistook 
the  Thunderer  and  the  bird  for  Odin  and  his  hawk.  By 
Leod-gate  (the  People's  gate  %)  still  too  were  seen  the  arches 
of  one  of  those  mighty  aqueducts  which  the  Roman  learned 
from  the  Etrurian.  And  close  by  the  Still-yard,  occupied 
by  "  the  Emperor's  cheap  men  "  (the  German  merchants), 
stood,  almost  entire,  the  Roman  temple,  extant  in  the 
time  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  "Without  the  walls,  the 
old  Roman  vineyards  §  till  put  forth  their  grten  leaves 
and  crude  clusters,  in  the  plains  of  East  Smithfield,  In  the 
fields  of  St.  Giles's,  and  on  the  site  where  now  stands 
Hatton  Garden.  Still  massere  ||  and  cheapmen  chaffered 
and  bargained,  at  booth  and  stall,  in  Mart-lane,  where  the 
Romans  had  bartered  before  them.  With  every  encroach- 
ment on  new  soU,  within  the  walls  and  without,  urn,  vase, 
weapon,  human  bones,  were  shovelled  out,  and  lay  dis- 
regarded amidst  heaps  of  rubbish. 

Not  on  such  evidences  of  the  past  civilisation  looked  the 
practical  eye  of  the  Norman  Count ;  not  on  things,  but  on 
men,  looked  he  ;  and  as  silently  he  rode  on  from  street 
to  street,  out  of  those  men,  stalwart  and  tall,  busy,  active, 
toiling,  the  Man-Ruler  saw  the  Qvilisatlon  that  was  to 
come. 

So,  gravely  through  the  small  city,  and  over  the  bridge 
that  spanned  the  little  river  of  the  Fleet,  rode  the  train 
along  the  Strand  ;  to  the  left,  smooth  sands  ;  to  the  right, 
fair  pastures  below  green  holts,  thinly  studded  with 
houses  ;  over  numerous  cuts  and  inlets  running  into  the 
river,  rode  tlicy  on.  The  hour  and  the  season  were  those 
in  which  youth  enjoyed  its  holiday,  and  gay  groups  resorted 

•  Camden.         f  Bayford,  Leland's  CoUeeianea,  p.  IviiL 

t  Ludgate  (Leod-gate). — ^Versteoan. 
§  See  Note  (D),  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
I  Massere,  merchant,  mercer. 
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to  the  then  *  fashionable  haunts  of  the  Fountain  of  HoJywdl 
streaming  forth  among  glistening  pehbles." 
So  they  gained  at  length  the  villaRc  of  Charin-J.  which 
Edward  had  lately  bestowed  on  his  Al)l)ey  of  W  cs!  minster 
and  which  was  now  filled  with  workmen,  native  and  foreign' 
employed  on  that  edilice  and  the  contiguous  palace.    1  I^re 
they  loitered  awhile  at  the  Mews  t  (where  the  hawJcs  were 
kept),  passed  by  the  rude  palace  of  stone  and  rubble,  apnro- 
priated  to  the  tributary  kings  of  Scotland  J— a  gift  from 
Edgar  to  Kenneth— and  finally,  reaching  the  Inlet  of  the 
nyer,  which,  winding  round  the  Isle  of  Thorn -v  (now 
Westminster),  separated  the  rising  church,  abbey,  and 
palace,  of  the  Saint-king  from  the  main  land,  dismounled  - 
and  were  ferried  across  §  the  narrow  stream  to  the  broad 
space  round  the  royal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  new  palace  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  opened  its  gates,  to  receive  the  Saxon  King 
and  the  Norman  Duke,  remounting  on  the  margin  of  tlie 
isle,  and  now  riding  side  by  side.    And  as  the  Duke  glanced 
from  brows,  habitually  knit,  first  over  the  pile,  stately 
though  not  yet  completed,  with  its  long  rows  of  round  arcli'Ml 
wmdows,  cased  by  indented  fringes  and  freet  (or  tooth) 
work,  Its  sweep  of  solid  columns  with  circling  cloisters,  and 
Its  ponderous  powers  of  simple  grandeur  ;  then  over  the 
groups  of  courUers,  with  close  vests,  and  short  mantles 
and  beardless  cheeks,  that  filled  up  the  wide  space,  to  gaze  in 
homage  on  the  renowned  guest,  his  heart  swelled  within  him 
and,  chcckmg  his  rein,  he  drew  near  to  his  brother  of  Baveux' 
and  whispered, —  ' ' 

"  Is  not  this  already  the  court  of  the  Norman  ?  Behold 
yon  nobles  and  earls,  now  they  mimic  our  garb  1  behold  the 
very  stones  in  yon  gate,  how  they  range  themselves,  as 
If  carved  by  the  hand  of  the  Norman  mason  I  Verily  and 
mdeed,  brother,  the  shadow  of  the  rising  sun  rests  already 
on  these  halls." 

"  Had  England  no  people,"  said  the  bishop,  "  England 
were  yours  already.    But  saw  you  not,  as  we  rode  ^ong, 
•  Fitzstcphen. 

^  Meuse.  Apparently  rather  a  hawk  hospital,  from  Muta  (Cam- 
den). Du  Fresne,  in  his  Glossary,  says,  Muta  is  in  Frnnch  /  e  i  i-re 
and  a  disease  to  which  the  hawk  was  subject  on  changing  its  feathers.' 

X  Scolland-yard. — Strype. 

§  The  llrst  bridge  that  connected  Thorney  Isle  with  the  main-land 
IS  said  to  have  been  buUt  by  MatUda,  wife  of  Henry  L 
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the  lowenng  brows  ?  and  heard  you  not  ihc  angry  niur- 
""V!!./  villouis  are  many,  and  their  hate  is  slronfl." 

Strmn;  is  the  roan  I  bestride,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  but  a 
bo  d  ruler  curbs  it  with  the  steel  of  the  bit,  and  ^des  it. 
with  the  goad  of  the  heel."  b«"u« 

fhi^??  ""r'V. ^'^^  fi'''^^'  »  o'  minstrels  in 
the  pay  of  tii,  .  ,.,rman  touched  their  instruments,  and  woke 
tluir  s<>n!4-  the  household  song  of  the  Norman— the  battle 
hymn  of  Roland,  the  Paladin  of  Charles  the  (weat.  At  tin- 
flrst  word  of  the  song,  the  Norman  knights  and  youths 
profuse  y  scattered  ainuugst  the  Normanised  Saxons,  caught 
up  the  lay,  and  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  choral  voices,  tlu  v 
welcomed  the  mighty  Duke  into  the  palace  of  the  last  meek 
successor  of  Woden. 

By  the  porch  of  the  inner  court  the  Duke  flung  himself 
from  Ins  sa.idle,  and  held  the  stirrup  for  Edward  to  dis- 
mount. 1  he  King  placed  his  hand  gently  on  his  guest's 
broad  shoulder,  and,  having  ,omewhat  slowly  reached 
the  ground,  embraced  and  kissed  him  in  the  sight  of  the 
gorgeous  assemblage  ;  then  led  him  by  the  hand  towards 
the  fmr  chamber  which  was  set  apart  for  the  Duke,  and  so 
left  hun  to  his  attendants. 

William,  lost  in  thought,  suffered  himself  to  be  disrobed 
ji[^"ce  ;  but  when  Fitzosborne,  his  favourite  confidant 
and  haughtiest  baron,  who  yet  deemed  himself  but  honoured 
?^  Pf^onal  attendance  on  his  chief,  conducted  him  towards 
the  bath,  which  adjoined  the  chamber,  he  drew  back  and 
wrapping  round  him  more  closely  the  gown  of  fur 'that 
had  been  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  he  muttered  low,— 
1  ♦        :  ^®  °"  ™®  speck  of  English  dust, 

let  It  rest  there  I— seizin.  Fitzosborne,  seizin,  of  the  English 
land.  Then,  waving  his  hand,  he  dismissed  all  his  attend- 
ants except  Fitzosborne,  and  Rolf,  Earl  of  Hereford* 
nephew  to  Edward,  but  French  on  the  father's  side,  and 
thoroughly  m  the  Duke's  councUs.  Twice  the  Duke 
paced  the  chamber  without  vouchsafing  a  word  to  either, 
then  paus^  by  the  round  window  that  overlooked  the 
1  hames.  The  scene  was  fair  ;  the  sun  towards  its  decline, 
guttered  on  numerous  small  pleasure-boats,  which  shot  to 
and  fro  between  Westminster  and  London,  or  towards  the 
opposite  shores  of  Lambeth.  His  eye  sought  eagerly,  alon« 
tlie  curves  of  the  river,  the  grey  remains  of  the  fabled 
lower  of  Juhus,  and  the  walls,  gates,  and  turrets,  that  rose 
by  the  stream,  or  above  the  dense  mass  of  silent  roofs  • 
then  It  strained  hard  to  descry  the  tops  of  the  more  distant 
masts  of  that  infant  navy,  fostered  under  Alfred,  the 

•  !u^^,^  .^'^'^  ^^"^  "^^'"^^  tl^is  Norman  noble  generally  bears 

in  the  a.ronicles,  though  Palgrave  observes  that  he  to  rathw  to  be 
styled  Earl  of  the  Magesetan  (the  Welsh  Marches).  «  «» 
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far-seeing,  for  the  future  civilisation  of  wastes  unknown 

and  the  empire  of  seas  untracked.  ' 

The  Uuke  breathed  hard,  and  opened  and  dos. d  the 
hand  which  he  stretched  forth  Into  space  as  if  to  crasr)  the 
city  he  l)oheld.  "  I^olf."  said  he,  ai)ruptiv.  "  liiou  knowcst. 
no  doul)l.  tiie  wealth  of  the  London  traders,  one  and  all  • 
for,  foi  de  Guillaume,  my  ycntil  chevalier,  thou  art  a  true' 
Norman,  and  scentest  the  smell  of  ^'old  as  a  hound  tlie  {)oar !  " 

Holf  smiled,  as  if  pleased  with  a  compliment  which 
snnplor  men  might  have  deemed,  at  the  best,  equivocal,  and 
I'.plied, — 

*•  It  is  true,  my  liege  ;  and  gramcrcy,  the  air  of  England 
sharpens  the  scent  ;  for  in  this  villein  and  motley  country 
made  up  of  all  races,— Saxon  and  1  in,  Dane  and  Mcming! 
Pict  and  Walloon,— It  is  not  as  with  us,  where  the  brave 
man  and  the  pure  descent  are  held  chief  in  honour  :  here 
gold  and  land  are,  in  truth,  name  and  lordship  ;  even  their 
popular  name  for  their  national  assembly  of  tlie  Witan 
is,  '  The  Wcallhy.'*  He  who  is  but  a  ceorl  to-day.  lot  him 
be  rich,  and  he  may  be  earl  to-morrow,  marry  in  king's 
blood,  and  rule  armies  under  a  gonfanon  statelier  than  a 
king's  I  while  he  whose  fathers  were  ealdermen  and  princes 
if.  by  force  or  by  fraud,  by  waste  or  bv  largess,  he  become 
poor,  falls  at  once  into  contempt,  and  o-it  of  his  state  — 
sinks  Into  a  class  they  call  'slx-huntn:d  men,'  in  their 
barbarous  tongue,  and  his  children  will  probably  sink  still 
lower,  into  ccorls.  Wherefore  gold  is  the  thing  here  most 
coveted  ;  and,  by  St.  Michael,  the  sin  Is  Infectious." 

WUliam  listened  to  the  speech  with  close  attention. 

"  Good,"  said  he,  rubbing  slowly  the  palm  of  his  right 
hand  over  the  back  of  the  left ;  "  a  land  aU  compact  with 
the  power  of  one  race,  a  race  of  conquering  men.  as  our 
fathers  were,  whom  nought  but  cowardice  or  treason  can 
denrade,  — such  a  land,  O  Rolf  of  Hereford,  it  were  hard 
indeed  to  subjugate,  or  decoy,  or  tame  ; — " 

"  So  has  my  lord  the  Duke  found  the  Bretons  ;  and 
so  also  do  I  find  the  Welsh  upon  my  marches  of  Hereford  " 

"  But,"  continued  WUliam,  not  heeding  the  interruption, 

where  wealth  is  more  than  blood  and  race,  chiefs  may  be 
bribed  or  menaced;  and  the  multitude— by'r  Lady  the 
multitude  are  the  same  in  all  lands,  mighty  under  valiant 
and  faithful  leaders,  powerless  as  sheo[)  wiCiout  them 
1^,.^^  question,  my  gentle  Rolf  ;  this  London  must  be 
rich  ?  '  t 

*  Endican. — Sharon  Tiirnpr,  vol.  i.  d.  274. 

t  Tlie  comparative  wealth  of  London  was  indeed  considerable 
^^  hcn  in  1018,  all  tfie  rest  of  England  was  taxed  to  an  amount  con- 
sidered stupendous  viz.,  71,000  Saxon  pounds,  London  contributed 
11,000  pounds  besides. 
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Rkli  (  now."  iinsworod  Rolf,  "  to  coin  into  armed  men 
hand,  and  Pans  on  (ho  other." 

.oiH  IwI'V*^^'"'  Matilda,  whom  fhou  wooost  for  wife  " 
said  Fltzosbome.  aLruplly.  "  Hows  the  l.Iood  of  Chariemaiine 
God  «r  .nt  h.s  en.i.ire  to  the  rhildrcn  she  shall  bear  " 
frnL  ^"^^'^'^       head,  and  kissed  a  relic  suspended 

from  his  throat.  Farther  sl«n  of  approval  of  his  coun- 
sellor s  words  he  Rave  not,  but  after  a  ,,nuse,  he  said.-l 

^^hen  I  depart,  Holf,  thou  wendest  l.:u  k  to  thv 
n.nrches.  These  Welsh  are  brave  and  fierce  ami  h  /ue 
work  enow  for  thy  hands."  ' 

"  Ay,  by  my  halldame  I  poor  sleep  by  the  side  of  thp 
beehive  you  have  stricken  down." 

"  Marry,  then,"  said  William,  "  let  the  Welsh  prev  on 
Saxon,  Saxon  on  Welsh ;    let  neither  win  too^  easily 
bitSrT^'nH^"'  ""/^"f  ^''-^•''y'  hawk  ana  Saxon 

fil^n  I  m"^  ''T'  ^^""K  ^^'■P^^^'  ^"'^e  WUliam's  Norway 
falcon  1   Now  dress  we  for  the  complin  •  and  the  banquet  " 

*  Comp/to,  th«  Mcoiid  vetpers. 


BOOK  II 

LAN  FRANC  THE  SCHOLAR 


CHAPTER  I 

Four  meals  a  day,  nor  those  sparing,  were  not  deemed 
u,  t^^F^vagant  an  interpretation  of  the  daily  bread  for 
which  the  Saxon  prayed.  Four  meals  a  day,  from  earl  to 
ceorl  1  Happy  times  1  "  may  sigh  the  descendant  of  the 
last,  If  he  read  these  pages  ;  parUy  so  they  were  for  the 
ceorl,  but  not  in  all  things,  for  never  sweet  is  the  food  and 
never  gladdening  is  the  drink,  of  servitude.  Inebriety  the 
vice  of  the  warlike  nations  of  the  North,  had  not,  perhaps, 
been  the  pre-eminent  excess  of  the  earlier  Saxons,  while  yet 
the  acUve  and  fiery  Britons,  and  the  subsequent  petty  wars 
between  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  enforced  on  hardy 
warriors  the  safety  of  temperance  ;  but  the  example  of  the 
Danes  had  been  fatal.  Those  giants  of  the  sea,  like  all  who 
pass  from  great  vicissitudes  of  toil  and  repose  from  the 
tempest  to  the  haven,  snatched  with  full  hands  every  nlea- 
sure  in  their  reach.  With  much  that  tended  permanenUy 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Saxon,  they  imparted  much 
for  a  time  to  degrade  it.  The  Anglian  learned  to  feast  to 
repletion,  and  drink  to  delirium.  But  such  were  not  the 
vices  of  the  court  of  the  Confessor.  Brought  up  from  his 
youth  in  the  cloister-camp  of  the  Normans,  what  he  loved 
m  their  manners  was  the  abstemious  sobriety,  and  the  cere- 
monial religion,  which  distinguished  those  sons  of  the 
Scandinavian  from  all  other  kindred  tribes. 

The  Norman  position  in  France,  indeed,  in  much  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Spartan  in  Greece.  He  had  forced  a 
settlement  with  scanty  numbers  in  the  midst  of  a  subjugated 
and  sullen  population,  surrounded  by  jealous  and  formidable 
foes.  Hence  sobriety  was  a  condition  of  his  being,  and 
the  policy  of  the  chief  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  lessons 
of  the  preacher.  Like  the  Spartan,  every  Norman  of  pure 
race  was  free  and  uuble  ;  and  this  consciousness  inspired 
not  only  that  remarkable  dignity  of  mien  which  Spartan 
and  Norman  alike  possessed,  but  also  that  fastidious  self- 
respect  which  would  have  revolted  from  exhibiUng  a 
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spectacle  of  debasement  to  inferiors.  And,  lastly  as  the 
paucity  of  their  original  numbers,  the  perils  that  beset,  and 
the  good  fortune  that  attended  them,  served  to  render  the 
bpartans  the  most  religious  of  all  the  Greeks  in  their 
dependence  on  the  Divine  aid;  so,  perhaps,  to  the  same 
causes  may  be  traced  the  proverbial  piety  of  the  ce,  emonial 
Normans  ;  they  carried  into  then-  new  creed  something  of 

Jh^^rl^^^^^i"*  ^^^^l  'PJ^^"^  protectors  ;  did  homage  to 
the  Virgin  for  the  lands  that  she  vouchsafed  to  bestow  and 
recogmsed  m  St.  Michael,  the  chief  who  conducted  t»  ^ 
armies. 

After  hearing  the  complin  vespers  in  the  temoorarv 
chapel  fitted  up  in  that  unfinished  abbey  of  Westminster 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo,*  the  King 
Soil  quests  repaired  to  their  evening  meal  in  the  great 
ha^l  of  the  palace.  Below  the  dais  were  ranged  three  long 
tables  for  the  knights  in  William's  train,  and  that  flower  of 
the  Saxon  nobility  who,  fond,  like  all  youth,  of  change  and 
imitation,  thronged  the  court  of  their  NoiWanised  sah^t 
t^fj"^^"^^^  patriotism  of  their  fathers.  But 

hearts  tru  y  English  were  not  there.    Yea,  many  of  God- 

hiI!»L"^  K''^lT^°^^  ^'^^^^  English-hearted  Earl, 

banished  by  Norman  guUe  on  behalf  of  English  law. 

.K^c        ?y^u****?®.°"  were  select  and 

f?r??fV  ^'^^^  ^^""^  °'        ^^'"g  sat  William  ;  at 

the  left  Odo  of  Bayeux.  Over  these  three  stretched  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  ;  the  chairs  on  which  each  sate  were 

uiSlli'  "^""^If^^u?  """f '  ^^rved  in  elaborate 

arabesques.    At  this  table  too  was  the  King's  neohew 

n.?..?'il°'v"''*^^"';^'K""^'  klnsmanship  to  the 

wmfo'™  wi^^T '  beloved  baron  and  grand  seneschal, 
William  Fitzosbome,  who,  though  in  Normandy  even  he 

fniuPn        JSf  ^^''^  ^^S'  «^  ^^J^t^d  to  his  lord! 

OH  Edward  to  his  own.    No  other  guests  were 

NoTml?   T  J^'^.  *°  ''^^^  Edward,  all  were 

i«foS^»  J?^  1^'^^^  Y'^^  °'  S°'d  s"ver,  the  cups 
S  f  ?H  "^^r'^^'-  .^^^^'^^  "^^^^  a  knife,  with 

hilt  adorned  by  precious  stones,  and  a  napkin  fringed  with 
Sliver.  The  meats  were  not  placed  on  the  table,  but  served 
upon  small  spits,  and  between  every  course  a  basin  of  ner- 
fumed  water  was  borne  round  by  high-born  pages.  No 
dame  graced  the  festival;  for  she  who  should  have  pre- 
sided—she, matchless  for  beauty  without  pride,  piety 

K,  *c^K  the  ruins  of  that  temple 

by  Sibert.  King  of  the  East  Saxons;  and  Canute  favoured  much 
the  small  monastery  attached  to  It  (originally  established  bv  Dunstan 
for  twelve  Benedictines),  on  account  of  its  Abbot  Wulno'th.  vvlVose 
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Thl^Z^  asceticism,  and  learning  witliout  pedantrv-she 
S?t  1^^'  stranger  in  banishment  and  disgrace  " 

were  let  oil.  to  Edward's  surprise  SisXasure 

down  the  table,  were  endeatSJring  t^distS 

from  Norman,  and  count  how  miny  of  tl^S^flrst  m?.h? 

already  be  reclconed  in  the  train  of  his  friends     Rnt  ?^  f?' 

long  tables  below,  as  the  feast  thiSened  and  ^ 

pigment,  morat,  and  wine  circled  rounS!  the  ton«u;  ^fTh.' 

Saxon  was  loosed,  and  the  Norman  knloht  Jc*  ! 

of  his  superb  gravity.    It  was  S  a.  wh^f     A  somewhat 

called  the  "  sun  of  the  nichf  """^n  a  Danish  poet 

warmth  Of  the"wl^erLd'aUain^3  i°t^merTdln%lo';  "tS 

Stf!{ld^-r-^^^ 

at"^tre%^^r^;;^o1e"ofXt^^^^^^^ 

i?U  kV".^  ^""^  ^'■^y  "^^n"*^  and  loose  gonna  the  fratn 
of  which  last  was  tucked  into  a  brmrt  ii.afh-^  k  'i*  ,  . 
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of  travel.    The  first  menUoned  was  slight  and  small  of 

'Th^'  °'       ^"^'^^        P°^t  °'  the  Tons  S 

u  . u      Jl*^  countenance  of  neither  could  be  perceived  for 
bo  h  had  let  fall  the  hood,  worn  by  dvUlansTby  priesU 
out  of  doors,  more  than  half  way  over  their  faces 
f  °i         surprise,  disdain,  and  resentment,  at 

noLS  '"'r"  strangers  so  attired,  circulated  round  the 
neighbourhood  m  which  they  had  been  placed,  checked  for 
a  moment  by  a  certain  air  of  respect  which  the  officer  had 
shown  towards  both,  but  especially  the  taller  ;  but  bS  ng 
out  with  greater  vivacity  from  the  faint  restraint,  as  hf 
tall  man  unceremoniously  stretched  across  the  board  drew 

\h7^^t  ^^'f  '^"^"'^^^  "agon,  which  (agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  arranging  the  feast  in  '  messes  "  of  four) 
had  been  specially  appropriated  to  Ulf  the  Dane,  Godrith 
the  Saxon,  and  two  young  Norman  knights  akin  to  the 
puissant  Lord  of  Grantmesnil.-and  ha^ing  offered  it  to 
Ws  comrade  who  shook  his  head,  drained  it  with  a  gustS 
that  seemed  to  bespeak  him  at  least  no  Normal  and  Sed 
his  hps  boorishly  with  the  sleeve  of  his  huge  anA  ^ 
,c     .  one  of  those  Norman  knights  William 

Mallet,  of  the  house  of  MaUet  de  Graville,*  i  he  U^ed^ 
far  from  the  giganlic  intruder  as  the  space  on  the  settjJ 
would  permit.  "  forgive  the  observation  that  you  have 

Sr?"*  ^^^'^  S"^^^        foot.^and  you 

have  drunk  my  wine.    And  vouchsafe,  if  it  so  p  ease  vou 

tt^raU^'t^T^Tra^Sle'^^^^  ^^'^^  ''''  tripleVr^nrSl 

unl^fe ;c»tl^^^^^^^  ^l^^ 

T"^  ^  ^^"^  that  might  have  spanned  the 
breast  of  his  interrogator,  and  he  made  a  gesture  as  if  he 
did  not  understand  the  question  addressed  to  him 

Therewith  the  Norman  knight,  bending  with  demure 

'^pZfrT^  ?  ^'^^"^^       Saxon.  saiS!-"* 

Pardex^  hut  this  fair  guest  and  seigneur  seemeth  to 
me.  noble  Godree  (whose  name  I  fear  my  lips  do  bu^rudclv 
enounce),  of  Saxon  line  and  language ;  our  Romance 
tongue  he  knoweth  not.  Pray  you,  is  it  the  Saxon  custom 
so  mutely'?'''"^  '  ^"^  ^""^  ^  knight^  wL™ 

Godrith,  a  young  Saxon  of  considerable  rank,  but  one  ol 
the  most  sedulous  of  the  imitators  of  the  foreign  fashions 
coloured  h„h  at  the  irony  in  the  knight's  speech  aid 
♦  See  note  to  Pluquet's  Roman  de  Rou,  p.  285 
N  B.— Whenever  the  Roman  de  Rou  is  quoted  fn  tliese  oaces 
It  is  from  the  excellent  edition  of  M.  Pluquet.  ' 

pXlfeT^  °'"  '^^^^^P^^^^S  to      raodem  French  expleUve, 
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turning  rudely  to  the  huge  guest,  who  was  now  causing 
Immense  fragments  of  pasty  to  vanish  under  the  cavernous 
cowl,  he  said  in  his  naUve  tongue,  though  with  a  Usp  as  if 
unfamiliar  to  him, — 

"  If  thou  bccst  Saxon,  shame  us  not  with  thy  ceorlish 
manners ;  crave  pardon  of  this  Norman  thtgn,  who  will 
doubtless  yield  it  to  thee  in  pity.  Uncover  thv  face— 
and  " 

Here  the  Saxon's  rebuke  was  interrupted  ;  for  one  of  the 
servitors  just  then  approaching  Godrith's  side  with  a  spit, 
elegantly  caparisoned  with  some  score  of  plump  larks,  the 
unmannerly  giant  stretched  out  his  arm  within  an  inch  of 
the  Saxon's  startled  nose,  and  possessed  himself  of  larks, 
broche,  and  aU.  He  drew  ofl  two,  which  he  placed  on  his 
friend  s  platter,  despite  all  dissuasive  gesticulations,  and 
deposited  the  rest  upon  his  own.  The  young  banqueters 
gazed  upon  the  spectacle  in  wrath  too  full  for  words 

At  last  spoke  Mallet  de  GravUle,  with  an  envious  eye 
upon  the  larks— for  though  a  Norman  was  not  gluttonous, 
he  was  epicurean—"  Certes,  and  foi  de  chevalier  I  a  man 
must  go  into  strange  parts  if  he  wish  to  see  monsters  ;  but 
we  are  fortunate  people  "  (and  he  turned  to  his  Norman 
friend,  Aymer,  Quen  ♦  or  Count,  D'Evreux),  "  that  we  have 
discovered  Polyphemus  without  going  so  far  as  Ulysses  ;  " 
and  pointing  to  the  hooded  giant,  he  quoted,  appropriately 
enough,  j 

"  Monstrum,  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum." 

The  giant  continued  to  devour  his  larks,  as  complacenUy 
as  the  ogre  to  whom  he  was  likened  might  have  devoured 
the  Greeks  in  his  cave.  But  his  fellow-intruder  seemed 
agitated  by  the  sound  of  the  Latin  ;  he  lifted  up  his  head 
suddenly  and  showed  lips  glistening  with  white  even 
teeth,  and  curved  into  an  approving  smile,  while  he  said : 
Bene  mij  pii !  bene,  lepidissime,  poetm  verba,  in  militis  ore. 
non  indecora  sonant."  f 

The  young  Norman  stared  at  the  speaker,  and  replied,  in 
the  same  tone  of  grave  .ffectation,— "  Courteous  Sir  1  the 
approbation  of  an  ecclesiastic  so  eminent  as  I  take  you  to 
be,  from  the  modesty  with  which  you  conceal  your  great- 
ness, cannot  fail  to  draw  upon  me  the  envy  of  my  Frifjlish 
friends  ;  who  are  accustomed  to  swear  in  verba"  manJstri 
only  for  verba  they  learnedly  substitute  vina." 
-"You  are  pleasant.  Sire  Mallet,"  said  Godrith,  redden- 

♦  Quen,  or  rather  Quens  ;  synonymous  with  Count  in  the  Norman 
Chronicles.    Earl  Godwin  is  strangely  styled  by  Wace.  Qaens  Gwine. 

t  "  Good,  good,  pleasant  son,— the  words  of  the  poet  sound  arace- 
fuUy  on  the  lips  of  the  knight." 
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ing ;  "  but  I  know  well  that  Latin  is  only  flt  for  monks  and 
sliavelings ;  and  little  enow  even  they  liave  to  boast  of." 

The  Norman's  lip  curled  in  disdain.  "  Latin  I — O, 
Godree,  bien  aimi  I — Latin  is  the  tongue  of  Csesars  and 
senators,  fortes  conquerors  and  preux  chevaliers.  Knowest 
thou  not  that  Duke  William  the  dauntless  at  eight  years 
old  had  the  Comments  of  Juiius  Caesar  by  heart  ? — and 
that  it  is  his  saying,  that  '  a  king  -without  letters  is  a 
crowned  ass '  ?  •  When  the  king  is  an  ass,  asinine  are  his 
subjects.  Wherefore  go  to  school,  speak  respectfully  of 
thy  betters,  the  monks  and  shavelings,  who  with  us  are 
often  brave  captains  and  sage  councillors, — and  learn  that 
a  full  head  makes  a  weighty  hand." 

"  Thy  name,  young  knight  ?  "  said  the  ecclesiastic,  io 
Norman  French,  though  with  a  slight  foreign  accent. 

"  I  can  give  it  thee,"  said  the  giant,  speaking  aloud  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  same  language,  and  in  a  rough  voice, 
which  a  quick  ear  might  have  detected  as  disguised, — "  I 
can  describe  to  thee  name,  birth,  and  quality.    By  name, 
tills  youth  is  Guillaume  Mallet,  sometimes  styled  De 
Graville,  because  our  Norman  sentilhommes,  forsooth, 
must  always  now  have  a  *  de '  tacked  to  their  names ; 
nevertheless  he  hath  no  other  right  to  the  seigneurie  of 
Graville,  which  appertains  to  the  head  of  his  house,  than 
may  be  conferred  by  an  old  tower  on  one  corner  of  the 
demesnes  so  designated,  with  lands  that  would  feed  one 
horse  and  two  villeins — if  they  were  not  in  pawn  to  a  Jew 
for  moneys  to  buy  velvet  mantelines  and  a  chain  of  gold. 
By  birth,  he  comes  from  Mallet,t  a  bold  Norwegian  in  the 
fleet  of  Rou  the  Sea-king  ;  his  mother  was  a  Frank  woman, 
from  whom  he  inherits  his  best  possessions — videlicet,  a 
shrewd  wit,  and  a  railing  tongue.    His  qualities  are  ab- 
stinence, for  he  eateth  nowhere  save  at  the  cost  of  another 
— some  Latin,  for  he  was  meant  for  a  monk,  because  he 
seemed  too  slight  of  frame  for  a  warrior — some  courage, 
for  in  spite  of  his  fiame  he  slew  three  Burgundians  with 
his  own  hand ;  and  Duke  William,  among  other  foolish 
acts,  spoilt  a  friar  sans  taehe,  by  making  a  knight  sans 

terre  ;  and  for  the  rest  " 

"  And  for  the  rest,"  interrupted  the  Sire  de  Graville,  turn- 
ing white  with  wrath,  but  speaking  in  a  low  repressed  voice, 
"  were  it  not  that  Duke  William  sate  yonder,  thou  shouldst 
have  six  inches  of  cold  steel  in  thy  huge  carcase  to  digest 
thy  stolen  dinner,  and  silence  thy  unmannerly  tongue. — " 
"  For  the  rest,"  continued  the  giant  indifferently,  and  as 

•  A  sentiment  variously  assigned  to  William  and  to  his  son  Henry 
tlie  Beau  (".lerc. 

t  Mallet  is  a  genuine  Scandinavian  name  to  this  day. 
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if  he  had  not  heard  the  interruption  ;  "  for  the  rest,  he 
only  resembles  Achilles,  in  being  impiger  iracundus.  Big 
men  can  quote  Latin  as  well  as  little  ones,  Messlre  Mallet 
the  beau  clerc  1  " 

M  illet's  hand  was  on  his  dagger  ;  and  his  eye  dilated 
like  tJiat  of  the  panther  before  he  springs  ;  but  fortunately, 
p.t  thac  noment,  the  deep  sonorous  voice  of  WUliam,  ac- 
rustomeri  to  send  its  sounds  down  the  ranks  of  an  army, 
rolleo  cicar  through  the  assemblage,  though  pitched  little 
abcvf  i'-.  )rdinary  key: — 

"  Fair  is  your  feast,  and  bright  your  wine,  Sir  King  and 
brother  mine  t  But  I  miss  here  what  king  and  knight  hold 
as  the  salt  of  the  feast  and  the  perfume  to  the  wine :  the 
lay  of  the  minstrel.  Beshrew  me,  but  both  Saxon  and 
Norman  are  of  kindred  stock,  and  love  to  hear  in  hall  and 
bower  the  deeds  of  their  northern  fathers.  Crave  I  there- 
fore from  your  gleemen,  or  harpers,  some  song  of  the  olden 
time  !  " 

A  murmur  of  applause  went  through  the  Norman  part  of 
the  assembly ;  the  Saxons  looked  up ;  and  some  of  the 
more  practised  courtiers  sighed  wearily,  for  they  knew  well 

what  ditties  alone  were  in  favour  with  the  saintly  Edward. 

The  low  voice  of  the  King  in  reply  was  not  heard,  but 
those  habituated  to  read  his  countenance  in  its  very  faint 
varieties  of  expression,  might  have  seen  that  it  conveyed 
reproof  ;  and  its  purport  soon  became  practically  known, 
when  a  lupubrious  prelude  was  heard  from  a  quarter  of  the 
hall,  in  which  sate  certain  ghost-like  musicians  in  white 
robes — ^white  as  winding-sheets  ;  and  forthwith  a  dolorous 
and  dirgelike  voice  chanted  a  long,  and  most  tedious 
recital  of  the  miracles  and  martyrdom  of  some  early  saint. 
So  monotonous  was  the  chant,  that  its  effect  soon  became 
visible  in  a  general  drowsiness.  And  when  Edward,  who 
alone  listened  with  attentive  delight,  turned  towards  the 
close  to  gather  sympathising  admiration  from  his  distin- 
guished guests,  he  saw  his  nephew  yawning  as  if  his  jaw 
were  dislocated — the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  with  his  well- 
ringed  fingers  interlaced  and  resting  on  his  stomach,  fast 
asleep — Fitzosborne's  half-shaven  head  balancing  to  and 
fro  with  many  an  uneasy  start — and  William,  wide  awake 
indeed,  but  with  eyes  fixed  on  vacant  space,  and  his  soul 
far  away  from  the  gridiron  to  which  (all  other  saints  be 
praised  !)  the  saint  of  the  bollad  had  at  last  happily  arrived. 
•  "  A  comforting  and  salutary  recital.  Count  William," 
said  the  iving. 

The  Duke  started  from  his  reverie,  and  bowed  his  head  : 
then  said,  rather  abruptly,  "  Is  not  yon  blazon  that  of  King 
Alfred  ?  " 

"  Yea.    Wlierefore  ?  " 
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"  Hem  I  Matilda  of  Flanders  is  in  direct  descent  from 
Alfred  :  it  is  a  name  and  a  line  the  Saxons  yet  honour  I  " 

"  Surely,  yes  ;  Alfred  was  a  great  man,  and  reformed 
the  Psalmsler."  replied  Edward. 

The  dirge  ceased,  but  so  benumbing  had  been  its  effect, 
that  the  torpor  it  created,  did  not  subside  with  the  cause. 
There  was  a  dead  and  funereal  silence  throughout  the 
spacious  hall,  when  suddenly,  loudly,  mightily,  as  the  blast 
of  the  trumpet  upon  the  hush  of  the  grave,  rose  a  single 
voice.  Ail  started — all  turned — all  looked  to  one  direc- 
tion ;  and  they  saw  that  the  great  voice  pealed  from  the 
farthest  end  of  the  hall.  From  under  his  gown  the  gigantic 
stranger  had  drawn  a  small  three-stringed  instrument — 
somewhat  resembling  the  modem  lute — and  thus  he  sang, — 

THE  BALLAD  OF  ROU  • 
I 

From  Blois  to  Senlis,  wave  by  wave,  roll'd  on  the  Norman  flood, 
And  Frank  on  Frank  went  drifting  down  the  weltering  tide  of  blood ; 
There  was  not  left  in  all  the  land  a  castle  wall  to  Are, 
And  not  a  wife  but  wailed  a  lord,  a  child  but  mourned  a  sire. 
To  Giarles  the  king,  the  mitred  monks,  the  maiUd  barons  flew, 
While,  shaking  earth,  behind  them  strode  the  thunder  march  of  Rou. 

II 

"  O  King,"  then  cried  tliose  barons  bold, "  in  vain  are  mace  and  mail, 
We  fall  before  the  Norman  axe,  as  com  before  the  hail." 
"  And  vainly,"  cried  the  pious  monks, "  by  Mary's  shrine  we  kneel. 
For  prayers,  like  arrows,  glance  aside,  against  the  Norman  st<iel." 
The  barons  groaned,  the  shavelings  wept,  while  near  and  nearer  drew, 
As  death-birds  round  their  scented  feast,  the  raven  flags  of  Rou. 

ni 

Then  said  King  Oiarles, "  Where  thousands  fail,  what  king  can  stand 

alone  ? 

The  strength  of  kings  is  in  the  men  that  gather  round  the  throne. 

When  war  dismays  my  barons  bold,  'tis  time  for  war  to  cease  ; 
When  Heaven  forsakes  my  pious  monks,  the  will  of  Heaven  is  peace. 
Go  forth,  my  monks,  with  mass  and  rood  the  Norman  camp  unto. 
And  to  the  fold,  with  shepherd  crook,  entice  this  grisly  Hou. 

IV 

"  I'll  give  him  all  the  ocean  coast,  from  Michael  Mount  to  Eure, 
And  Gille,  my  child,  shall  be  his  bride,  to  bind  him  fast  and  sure  : 
Let  him  but  kiss  the  Christian  cross,  and  sheathe  the  heathen  sword. 
And  hold  the  lands  I  cannot  keep,  a  fief  from  Charles  his  lord." 
Forth  went  the  pastors  of  the  Ciiurch,  the  Shepherd's  wor'-  to  do, 
And  wrap  the  golden  fleece  around  the  tiger  loins  of  Rou : 

•  Rou — the  name  given  by  the  French  to  Rollo,  or  Rolf-ganger, 
the  founder  of  the  Norman  settlement. 
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Psalm-chanting  came  the  shaven  monks,  within  the  camp  of  dread ; 
Amidst  his  warriors,  Norman  Ron,  stood  taller  l)y  the  licad. 
Out  spoke  tiie  Frank  Arclibisliop  then,  a  priest  devout  and  sage, 
"  When  peace  and  plenty  wait  thy  word,  what  need  of  war  and  rage  ? 
Wily  waste  a  land  as  fair  as  aught  beneath  the  arch  of  blue, 
WJiich  might  be  thine  to  sow  and  reap  ?— Thus  saith  the  King  to  Rou : 

VI 

"  •  I'll  give  thee  all  the  ocean  coast,  from  Michael  Mount  to  Eure, 
And  Gille,  my  fairest  child,  as  bride,  to  hind  thee  fast  and  sure  ; 
if  thou  but  kneel  to  Christ  our  God,  and  slieathe  thv  paynim  sword. 
And  hold  tliy  land,  the  Churcli's  son,  a  iief  from  Charles'thy  lord.' " 
riie  Norman  on  his  warriors  looked — to  counsel  they  withdrew ; 
The  saints  took  pity  on  the  Franks,  and  moved  the  soul  of  Rou. 


VII 

So  back  he  strode  and  thus  he  spoke,  to  that  Archbishop  meek : 
"  I  take  the  land  thy  king  bestows  from  Eure  to  Michael-peak, 
I  take  the  maid,  or  foul  or  fair,  a  bargain  with  the  coast, 
And  for  thy  creed,  a  sea-king's  gods  are  those  that  give  the  most 
So  hie  thee  back,  and  tell  thy  chief  to  make  his  proffer  true. 
And  he  shall  find  a  docile  son,  and  ye  a  saint  in  Rou." 

VIII 

So  o'er  the  border  stream  of  Epte  came  Rou  the  Norman,  where, 
Begirt  with  barons,  sat  the  King,  enthroned  at  ?jrcen  St,  Clair  • 
He  placed  his  hand  in  Charles's  hand,— loud  shouted  all  the  throng 
But  tears  were  in  King  Charles's  eyes— the  grip  of  Rou  was  strong. ' 

Now  kiss  the  foot,"  the  Bishop  said,  "  that  homage  stiU  is  due;" 
Then  dark  the  ftrown  and  stem  the  smile  of  that  grim  convert,  Rou. 

IX 

He  takes  the  foot,  as  if  the  foot  to  slavish  lips  to  bring  ; 

The  Normans  scowl ;  he  tilts  the  throne,  and  backwards  falls  the  King 

Loud  ]au<ih  the  joyous  Norman  men— pale  stare  the  Franks  aghast ' 

And  Rou  lifts  up  his  head  as  from  the  wind  springs  up  the  mast  •  ' 

"  I  said  I  would  adore  a  God,  but  not  a  mortal  too  ; 

The  foot  that  lied  before  a  foe  let  cowards  kiss !  "  said  Rou. 

No  words  can  express  the  excitement  which  this  rouch 
minstrelsy— marred  as  it  is  by  our  poor  translation  from 
the  Romnnce-tongue  in  which  it  was  chanted— produced 
amongst  the  Norman  guests;  less  perhaps,  indeed  the 
song  Itself,  than  the  recognition  of  the  minstrel  ;  and  as  he 
closed,  from  more  than  a  hundred  voices  came  the  loud 
•f!^Ji'"V'!^'  ""•y  subdued  from  a  shout  by  the  royal  presence. 
TaiHefer,  our  N'ormnn  Taillefer !  " 

"  By  our  joint  saint,  Peter,  my  cousin  the  King  "  ex- 
claimed William,  after  a  franl<  cordial  laugh;  "  wdl '  I 
wot.  no  fon^nie  less  free  than  my  warrior  mitistrcl's  could 
have  so  shocked  our  ears.    Excuse  his  bold  theme,  for  the 
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sake  of  his  bold  heart,  I  pray  thee ;  and  since  I  Icnow 
well "  (here  the  Duke's  face  grew  grave  and  anxious) 
"  that  nought  save  urgent  and  weighty  news  from  my 
stormy  realm  couhl  have  brought  over  this  rhyming  petrel, 
permit  the  olllcer  behind  me  to  lead  hither  a  bird,  I  fear, 
of  omen  as  well  as  of  song." 

"  Whatever  pleases  thee,  pleases  me,"  said  Edward, 
drily  ;  and  he  gave  the  order  to  the  attendant.  In  a  few 
moments,  up  to  the  space  in  the  hall,  between  either  table, 
came  the  large  stride  of  the  famous  minstrel,  preceded  by 
the  officer,  and  followed  by  the  ecclesiastic.  The  hoods  of 
both  were  now  thrown  back,  and  discovered  countenances 
in  strange  contrast,  but  each  equally  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion it  provoked.  The  face  of  the  minstrel  was  open  and 
sunny  as  the  day  ;  and  that  of  the  priest,  dark  and  close  as 
night.  Thick  curls  of  deep  auburn  (the  most  common 
colour  for  the  locks  of  the  Norman)  wreathed  in  careless 
disorder  round  Taillefer's  massive  unwrinkled  brow.  His 
eye,  of  light  hazel,  was  bold  and  joyous ;  mirth,  though 
sarcastic  and  sly,  mantled  round  his  lips.  His  whole  pre- 
sence was  at  once  engaging  and  heroic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  priest's  cheek  was  dark  and 
sallow  ;  his  features  singularly  delicate  and  refined  ;  his 
>  forehead  high,  but  somewhat  narrow,  and  crossed  with  lines 
of  thought ;  his  mien  composed,  modest,  but  not  without 
calm  self-confidence.  Amongst  that  assembly  of  soldiers, 
noiseless,  self-collected,  and  conscious  of  his  surpassing 
power  over  swords  and  mail,  moved  the  Scholar. 

William's  keen  eye  rested  on  the  priest  with  some  sur- 
prise, not  unmixed  with  pride  and  ire  ;  but  first  addressing 
Taillefer,  who  now  gained  the  foot  of  the  dais,  he  said,  with 
a  familiarity  almost  fond — 

"  Now,  by're  I.ady,  if  thou  bringest  not  ill  news,  thy  gay 
face,  man,  is  pleasanter  to  mine  eyes  than  thy  rough  song 
to  my  ears.  Kneel,  Taillefer,  kneel  to  King  Edward,  and 
with  more  address,  rogue,  than  our  unlucky  countryman 
to  King  Charles." 

But  Edward,  as  ill-liking  the  form  of  the  giant  as  the 
subject  of  his  lay,  said,  pushing  back  his  scat  as  far  as  he 
could — 

"  Nay,  nay,  we  excuse  thee,  we  excuse  thee,  fall  man." 
Nevertheless,  the  minstrel  still  knelt,  and  so,  with  a  look  of 
profound  humility,  did  the  priest.  Then  both  slowly  rose, 
and  at  a  sic^n  from  the  Duke,  passed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  standing  behind  Fitzosborne's  chair. 

"  Clerk,"  said  William,  eyeing  deliberately  the  sallow 
face  of  the  ecclesiastic ;  "I  know  thee  of  old  ;  and  if  the 
Church  have  sent  me  an  envoy,  per  la  resplendar  Di,  it 
should  have  sent  me  at  least  an  abbot." 
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"  Ilein,  Ilrin  I  "  said  Taillefcr,  bluntly,  "  vex  not  my 
bon  camarade,  Count  of  the  Normans.  Granicrcy,  thou 
wilt  welcome  him  peradventure,  better  than  me  ;  for  the 
singer  tells  but  of  discord,  and  the  sage  may  restore  the 

harmony." 

"  Ha  I  "  said  the  Duke,  and  the  frown  fell  so  dark  over 
his  eyes  that  the  last  seemed  only  visible  by  two  sparks  of 
fire.  "  I  fiuess,  my  proud  Vavasours  are  mutinous.  Retire, 
thou  and  thy  comrade.  Await  me  in  my  chamber.  The 
feast  shall  not  flag  in  London  because  the  wind  blows  a 
gale  in  Rouen." 

The  two  envoys,  since  so  they  seemed,  bowed  in  silence 
and  withdrew. 

"  Nought  of  ill-tidings,  I  trust,"  said  Edward,  who  had 
not  listened  to  the  wtiispcred  communications  that  had 
passed  between  the  Duke  and  his  subjects.  "  No  schism 
in  thy  Church  ?  The  clerk  seemed  a  peaceful  man,  and  a 
humble." 

"  An  there  were  schism  In  my  Church,"  said  the  fiery 
Duke,  "  my  brother  of  Bayeux  would  settle  it  by  arguments 
as  close  as  the  gap  between  cord  and  throttle." 

"  Ah  I  thou  art,  doubtless,  well  read  in  the  canons,  holy 
Odo  I  "  said  the  King,  turning  to  the  Bishop  with  more 
respect  than  he  had  yet  evinced  towards  that  gentle  prelate. 

"  Canons,  yes.  Seigneur,  I  draw  them  up  myself  for  my 
flock  conformably  with  such  interpretations  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  suit  best  with  the  Norman  n  alm  :  and  woe  to 
deacon,  monk,  or  abbot,  who  chooses  to  misconstrue 
them."  * 

The  Bishop  looked  so  truculent  and  menacing,  while  his 
fancy  thus  conjured  up  the  possibility  of  heretical  dissent, 
that  Edward  shrn;*k  from  him  as  he  had  done  from  Taillefer  ; 
and  in  a  few  niiiuites  after,  on  exchange  of  signals  between 
himself  and  the  Duke,  who,  impatient  to  escape,  was 
loo  stately  to  testify  that  desire,  the  retirement  of  the 
royal  party  broke  up  the  banquet ;  save,  indeed,  that  a  few 
of  the  elder  Saxons,  and  more  incorrigible  Danes,  still 
steadily  kept  their  seats,  and  were  finally  dislodged  from 
Uieir  later  settlements  on  the  stone  floors,  to  find  them- 
selves, at  dawn,  carefully  propped  in  a  row  against  the 
outer  walls  of  the  palace,  with  their  patient  attendants, 
holding  links,  and  gazing  on  their  masters  with  stolid  envy, 
if  not  of  the  repose  at  least  of  the  drugs  that  had  caused  it. 

*  Pious  severity  fo  the  heforodox  was  a  Norman  .  ■  ic.  William 
of  Poicti'Ts  says  of  V\  jiiinm,  One  knows  with  wiiat  zeal  he  pursued 
and  e\! crininntcd  those  who  Diousiit  difTerentiy  ;  "  i.e.,  on  tran- 
snl)stnnli,ilion.  Hut  the  wise  Norman,  while  (lattrrintJ  tiie  tastes  of 
the  I'loman  PontitT  in  such  matters,  took  special  care  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  his  Church  from  any  undue  alctation. 
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CHAPTER  II 

"  And  now,"  said  William,  reclining  on  a  long  and  narrow 
couch,  with  raised  carved  work  all  round  it  like  a  box  (the 
approved  fashion  of  a  bed  in  those  days),  "  now,  Sire  T*- 

Icfer — thy  news." 

There  were  then  in  the  Duke's  chamber,  the  Cou' 
Osborne,  Lord  of  Breteuil,  surnamed  "  the  Proud  S 
who,  with  great  dignity,  was  holding  before  th      .i.  c 
the  ample  tunic  of  linen  (called  dormitorium  in  I  . 
of  that  time,  and  night-rail  in  the  Saxon  tongue)  in  w' 
his  lorM  was  to  robe  his  formidable  limbs  for  repose,* — 
Taillettr,  who  stood  erect  before  the  Duku  as  a  Roman 
sentry  at  his  post, — and  the  ecclesiastic,  a  little  apart,  with 
arms  gathered  under  his  gown,  and  his  bright  dark  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  High  and  puissant  my  liege,"  then  said  Taillefer, 
gravely,  and  with  a  shade  of  sympathy  on  his  large  face, 
"  my  news  is  such  as  is  best  told  briefly  :  Bunaz,  Count 
d'Eu  and  descendant  of  Richard  Sanspeur,  hath  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Duke,  clenching  his  hand. 

"  Henry,  King  of  the  French,  is  treating  with  the  rebel, 
and  stirring  up  mutiny  in  thy  realm,  and  pretenders  to  thy 
throne." 

"  Ha  t  "  said  the  Duke,  and  his  lip  quivered  ;  "  this  is 
not  all." 

"  No,  my  liege  1  and  the  worst  is  to  come.  Thy  uncle 
Mauger,  knowing  that  thy  heart  is  bent  on  thy  speedy 
nuptials  with  the  tiigh  and  noble  damsel,  Matilda  of  Flan- 
ders, has  broken  out  again  in  thine  absence — is  preaching 
against  thee  in  hall  and  from  pulpit.  He  declares  that 
such  espousals  are  incestuous,  both  as  within  the  forbidden 
degrees,  and  inasmuch  as  Adeie,  the  lady's  mother,  was 
betrothed  to  thine  uncle  Richard  I  and  Mauger  menaces 
excommunication  if  my  liege  pursues  his  suit  I  f  So 

*  A  few  generations  later  this  comfortable  and  decent  fashion  of 
night-gear  was  abandoned  ;  and  our  forefathers,  Saxon  and  Norman, 
went  to  bed  in  piiris  naturalibiis,  like  ttie  Laplanders. 

t  Most  of  the  chroniclers  merely  state  the  parentage  within  the 
forbidden  degrees  as  the  obstacle  to  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  ; 
but  the  betrothal  or  rather  nuptials  of  her  mother  Adcle  with  Richard 
III.  (though  never  consummated),  appears  to  have  been  the  true 
canonical  objection. — See  note  to  Wace,  p.  27.  Nevertheless, 
Matilda's  mother  Adcle,  stood  in  the  relation  of  aunt  to  William, 
as  widow  of  his  father's  elder  brother, "  an  afUnity,"  as  is  observed  by 
a  WTiter  in  the  Arclixolnrjin,  "quite  nenr  enoiigli  to  account  for, 
if  not  to  justify,  tlie  interference  of  the  Church." — Arch.  vol.  xx^ii. 
p.  109. 
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Ii(»iibl(d  is  Iho  realm,  tlia!  wuilinr;  not  for  del  \e  in 
Couiuil.  and  l.aring  sinister  ambuiiage  if  1  di.J  so.  took 
ship  from  thy  port  of  Cherburg.  and  have*  not  Haap'-H  ejn, 
and  scarce  iMokcn  1  'cad,  :iM  r  coiil'l  s.  i  ii  "of 
Rolf  Ihe  Foundir— S.  o  thy  realm  1  )m  i  le  men  of  n.aii, 
and  thy  h\  uW  from  llu    nu\  es  iti  serfii-.'" 

'  Ho,  hoi  '  cried  William  ;  then  bursting  forth  in  lull 
wrath,  as  he  sprang  from  the  couch  "  Hearest  thou  Ihss 
l-ord  ■nescha!  ?  S'  vei.  ars.  th<  proation  i  ,  the 
[>atriai\  n,  have  I  w  oed  anu  tiled  ;  and  lo,  in  tho  seventh, 
does  a  proud  priest  sav  to  n  .  '  Wrench  the  love  from  thy 
heart -string:  :  —  Exc  mm  ■  icate  rr>f  -mi  vVilliam,  the 
son  of  Robert  the  Devii  1  ;  ,,  by  C  I  s  S?  i  ,ur.  Mauger 
shall  livr  lo  wish  thi  fathoi  si  cod,  >  the  jitl  fiend'^  true 
liltenc  by  his  side,  rather  than  biave  u»e  bent  brow  of 
the  st»n  '  " 

Drca.l  nn  lord,"  said  Fitzosbtt, 
•  tnploy.  ai;    rising  to  hi    \(    ;  "  tho 
thy  truf  frii  ii  i  t  nd  leal    night  ihou 
iii  led  ihee  in  this  marriage  wit,  Uie  : 
how  gravely  I  thinlt  ♦hat  what  i  leases  u 
t     realm  ;  but  rati     than  V.  .\\    the  on 
:i  d  th.    an  of  the  Pope,  I  m  uid  st  i  thee  w 

viigln  in  Normandy." 

William,  who  had  bcf  n  pacii    i,  roo 

lion  in  lUs  den,  halted  in  im    i    t     is  b 
"This  from  thee,  Wil   »m    azo  jorne 

tell  thee,  that  if  all  the  }    ests  in  iritter 

barons  in  France,  stood  1  «tweer    «  mr' 

hew  my  way  throug  i  the  .  idsi     I-  s 

let  them     priti  es  c    spire  a^^uuist  m 

subjects  mutiny — thit   trong  hand  can  {. 

heart  can  forgive.    Ai  ihes   are  thf  d.  ^ 

governs  men  should  p:  par       meet  : 

lo  his  love,  as    he  -    g   o  i  hiiid. 

me  here,  is  foe  and  ti  ^itt  r  to  me,  ^ 

as  human  bcins.    Look  to  It — tho 

look  to  it  1  " 
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bride,  I  would 
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aiile  in  scorn ; 
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he  wb'  wrongs 
.orr    n  Duke  but 
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which  a  .eaner  spirit  might  have 
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d  chief  of  free 
that  Wiiich  we 
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veins  in  his  broad  temples  swelled  like  cords,  and  .  light 
'   im  f,'a there  '  lound  his  (juivf  iin«  lips.    lUU  (iiM\  and 
tt'iirlcss  as  \\ijii.ini  was,  mil  I'ss  was  he  sagacious  and 
prolound.    In  that  one  man  he  saw  the  represeii t  alive  of 
that    jperb  and  matchless  chivalry — that  rac*  .  races-- 
th<ise  men  of  men,  in  whom  the  brave  ackn  wied^;»  tlie 
hi  hosi  cxfi'  T)i(.  of  valiant  deeds,  and  the  free  ;he  niai  iicst 
;ts  (  (  lion  01  noble  thoughts,*  sh.ce  the  dav  when  the  last 
Athenian  covered  his  head  with  his  mantle,  and  mutelv 
''M'd  ;  and  far  from  l)elnR  the  most  stulit  om  aqainst  his, 
II,  it  was  to  t'itzosbornc's  paiaii  ounl  inllueri  >  with  tlie 
f.  unci],  that  he  had  oft  on  owed  itieir  submission  to  his 
V  lies,  axid  their  contributions  to  his  ^vars.    In  tlie  very 
tempest  of  his  wrath,  he  felt  that  the  blow  lie  lon«ed  to 
strike  on  that  i)old  head  would  slii\f  r  hiE  <'iual  thronv  to 
♦he  lust.    He  felt  too,  that  awful  indeed  was  that  power 
'  '  I     Church  which  could  thus  turn  against  him  the  heart 
of  his  truest  knight:  and  he  began  ffor  witli  all  ais  out- 
ward frankness  his  temper  was  suspicious)  to  wrong  the 
f^f  nt-soi!  -d  noble  by  the  thought  that  he  might  already 
be  won      er  by  the  enemies  wliom  xMauger  had  arrayed 
against    is  nuptials.    Therefore,  with  one  of  those  rare 
and  mi-j       clTorts  of  thai  Mi'      ulation  which  debased  liis 
charac  ter,  but  achieved  his  loi   mi  s,  he  cleared  Ids  brow  of 
its  dark  cloud,  and  said  a  low  voice,  that  was  not  without 
its  pathos, — 

"  Had  an  angel  from  heaven  »rewarned  me  that  William 
Fifzosi  -ne  would  sneak  thus  lo  his  kinsman  and  brother 
in  .  rms.  m  the  hour  of  need  and  the  agony  ol  passion,  I 
would  have  disbelieved  him.    Let  ft  pass  " 

Ri  '  I  e  last  word  is  ou  ,t  his  lips,  Fitzosborne 
bad  on  his  knees  be,  re  th    Duke,  and,  clasping  his 

ban  nimed,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  swarthy 

cheek.  1on,  pardon   my  lioge  !  when  thou  speakest 

thus  Hi         rt  melts.    What  thou  wiliest,  that  will  1 1 

*  It  mit  easy  to  show,  were  this  the  place,  llial  Ihougli  the 

Saxons  nc   ;  lost  their  love  of  liberty,  yet  the  victories  which  gradu- 
ally regained  the  liberty  from  the  gripe  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings, 
were  achieved  bv  the  .\nglo-Norman  aristocracy.    And  even  lo  this 
day,  the  few    itv  desmndants  of  that  race  (whatever  tlieir  political 
faction),  will  generally  exhibit  that  impatience  of  despotic  influence, 
and  that  disdain  of  corruption,  which  characterise  the  homely  bonders 
of  Norway,  in  whom  we  may  still  recognise  the  sturdy  likeness 
of  their  fathers;  whi^  -  it  is  also  rem.<jrkable  that  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants of  those  portions  of  ttie  kingdom  originally  peopled  by  their 
kindred  Danes,  are,  irrespective  of  mere  party  divisions,    •>    <  for 
their  intolerance  of  all  op{)ression,  and  their  resolute  ir 
of  character;  to  wit,  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Cumberlar 
districts  in  the  Scottish  lowi«nds. 
77— c 
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Cluiroh  or  Pope,  no  matter.    Send  me  to  Flanders ;  I  will 

bring  back  Iby  bride." 

The  slight  smile  that  curved  William's  lip,  showed  thai 
he  was  scarce  worthy  of  that  sublime  weakness  in  his 
friend.  But  he  cordially  pressed  the  hand  that  grasped  his 
own,  and  said,  "  Rise  ;  thus  should  brother  speak  to  brother." 
Then — for  his  wrath  was  only  concep'  )d,  not  stifled,  and 
ycarnetl  for  its  vent — his  eye  fell  upon  the  delicate  and 
(lioughlfnl  face  of  the  priest,  who  had  watched  this  short 
and  stormy  conference  in  profound  silence,  despite  Taille- 
fer's  whispers  to  him  to  interrupt  the  dispute.  "  So, 
priest,"  he  said,  "  I  remember  me  that  when  Mau}*er  before 
let  loose  his  rebellious  tongue  thou  didst  lend  thy  pedant 
learning  to  eke  out  his  brainless  treason.  Methought  that 
1  then  banished  thee  my  realm?  " 

"  Not  so,  Count  and  Seigneur,"  answered  the  ecclesiastic, 
with  a  grave  but  arch  smile  on  his  lip  ;  "  let  me  remind 
(bee,  thill  to  speed  me  l)ack  to  my  native  land  thou  didst 
graciously  send  me  a  horse,  halting  on  three  legs,  and  all 
lame  on  the  fourth.  Thus  mounted,  I  met  thee  on  my 
road.  I  saluted  thee  ;  so  did  the  beast,  for  his  head  well 
nigh  touched  the  ground.  Whereon  I  did  ask  thee,  in  a 
Latin  play  of  words,  to  give  me  at  least  a  quadruped,  not  a 
(ripod,  for  my  journey.*  Gracious,  even  in  ire,  and  with 
relenting  laugh,  was  thine  answer.  My  liege,  thy  words 
imi)lied  banishment — thy  laughter,  pardon.    So  1  stayed." 

Despite  his  wrath,  William  could  scan  nly  repress  a  smile  ; 
but,  recollecting  himself,  he  replied,  more  gravely,  "  Peace 
with  this  levity,  priest.  Doubtless  thou  art  the  envoy 
from  this  scrupulous  Mauger,  or  some  other  of  my  gentle 
clergy  ;  and  thou  comest,  as  doubtless,  with  soft  words 
and  whining  homilies.  It  is  in  vain.  I  hold  the  Church 
in  holy  reverence  ;  the  pontitT  knows  it.  Hut  Matilda  of 
I'lnnders  I  have  wooed  ;  and  Matilda  of  Flanders  shall  sit 
by  my  side  in  the  halls  of  Rouen,  or  on  the  deck  of  my 
war-ship,  till  it  anchors  on  a  land  worthy  to  yield  a  new 
domain  to  the  son  of  the  Sea-king." 

"  hi  the  lia'ls  of  P.ouen  and  it  may  be  on  the  throne  of 
luigland — shall  Matilda  reign  by  the  side  of  William,"  said 
Ihe  priest,  in  a  clear,  low,  and  emphatic  voice  ;  "  and  it  was 
to  tell  my  lord  the  Duke  that  I  repent  me  of  my  first 
iMU(»iisi(l(  red  olioisance  to  Mauger  as  my  spiritual  superior  ; 
that  since  then  I  have  myself  examined  canon  and  prece- 
dent ;  and  though  the  letter  of  the  law  be  against  thy 

*  Ex  perrrliistit  codicr,  MS.  '.'.liron.  live,  in  Vit.  f.iiiifmnc,  quoted 
in  till  Arrliieiilojiii.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  lOii.  TJie  joke,  which  is  very 
poor,  seems  tu  lia\e  lurueU  upon  peJe  and  quadrupcdc  ;  it  ii  a  little 
altered  iu  the  tcjiLt. 
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spousals,  It  comes  precisely  under  I  lie  ealc  ^ory  of  lliose 
iillianns  lo  wliich  the  falhers  of  the  Chureli  accord  dis- 
pensation :-it  is  to  tell  thee  this,  that  i,  plain  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  jiriest  of  Pavia,  have  crossed  the  seas." 

"  Ha  Hon  I— Ha  I^oii  I  "  cried  Taillefer,  with  liis  usual 
blunness,  and  laughing  with  great  f^lee,  "  why  wouldst 
thou  not  listen  to  me,  monseigneur  ?  " 
^  "  If  thou  dcceivest  me  not."  said  William,  in  surprise 
and  thou  canst  make  good  thv  words,  no  prelate  iii 
Neuslria.  save  Odo  of  Haycux,  shall  lift  his  head  hi.-h  as 
Ihine."    And  here  William,  deeply  versed  in  the  s(-ience 
of  men,  bent  his  eyes  keenly  upon  the  unchan^'in^'  and 
earnest  face  of  the  speaker.    "  Ah,"  he  burst  out    as  if 
sadslied  with  the  survey,  "and  my  mind  tells  me  that 
thou  sp(>akest  not  thus  boldly  and  calmly  without  ground 
sulhcient.    Man,  I  like  thee.    Thv  name  ?    I  forget  it  " 

"  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  please  yoii  my  lord  ;  called  som< - 
times  ■  Lanfranc  the  Scholar  '  In  thy  cloister  of  Hec  Nor 
misdeem  me,  that  I,  humble,  unmitred  priest,  should  be 
thus  bold.  In  birth  I  am  noble,  and  my  kindred  stand 
near  lo  the  grace  of  our  ghostly  ponlifT  ;  to  the  |)ontilT  I 
mysdt  am  not  unknown.  Did  I  desire  honours,  in  Italy  I 
nught  seek  them  ;  it  is  not  so.  I  crave  no  guerdon  for  the 
serMce  I  proffer ;  none  but  this— leisure  and  books  in  the 
Convent  of  Bee." 

"Sit  down— nay,   sit,   man,"   said   William,  grcatlv 
interested,  but  still  suspicious.    "  One  riddle  only  I  ask  thee 
to  solve,  before  I  give  thee  all  my  trust,  and  place  my 
very  heart  in  thy  hands.    Why.  if  thou  desirest  not  rewards 
shouldst  thou  Ihus  care  to  serve  me  -thou,  a  foreigner  ?  " 

A  light,  brilliant  and  calm,  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
scholar,  and  a  blush  spread  over  his  pale  cheeks. 

"  My  Lord  Prince,  I  will  answer  in  p'ain  words,  iiut 
first  i)ermit  me  to  be  the  questioner." 

The  priest  turned  towards  Fitzosborne,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  a  stool  at  William's  feet,  and,  leaning  his  chin 
on  his  hand,  listened  to  the  ecclesiastic,  not  more  with 
devotion  to  his  calling,  than  wonder  at  the  influence  one 
so  obscure  was  irresistibly  gaining  over  his  own  martial 
spirit,  and  William's  iron  craft. 

"  Lovest  thou  not,  William  Lord  of  Breteuil,  lovest  thou 
not  fame  for  the  sake  of  fame  ?  " 

"  Sur  mon  dmc~ycH  !  "  said  the  Baron. 
"  And  thnu,  T.iillcfer  the  minstrel,  lovest  thou  not  song 
for  the  sake  of  song  ?  " 

"  For  song  alone,  "  replied  the  mightv  minstrel.  "  More 
golcl  in  one  ringing  rhyme  than  In  aU  the  coffers  of 
Lhristcndom." 

"  And  marveliesl  thou,  reader  of  nun  s  liearis,  "  said  the 
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scholar,  turnin.f;  once  more  to  Willinni,  "  that  the  sliulont 
loves  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  ?  liorn  of  high 
race,  poor  in  purse,  and  slight  of  thews,  betimes  I  found 
wealth  in  books,  and  drew  strength  from  lore.  1  hoard  of 
the  Count  of  Rouen  and  the  Normans,  as  a  prnice  of  small 
domain,  with  a  measureless  spirit,  a  lover  of  letters,  and  a 
eaptain  in  war.  I  came  to  thy  diuiiy,  I  noltd  its  suhj;'cls 
and  its  prince,  and  the  words  of  Themislocles  ran^  in  my 
ear  :  '  I  cannot  play  the  liile,  but  I  can  make  a  small  stale 
great.'  I  felt  an  interest  in  thy  strenuous  and  troubled 
career.  I  believe  that  knowledge,  to  spread  amongst  the 
nations,  must  first  find  a  nursery  in  the  brain  of  kings  ;  and 
1  saw  in  the  deed-doer,  the  aj4ent  of  the  thinker.  In  those 
espousals,  on  which  with  untiring  obstinacy  thy  heart  is 
set,  I  might  sympathise  with  thee  ;  perchance  " — (here 
a  melancholy  smile  flitted  over  the  stu<lent's  pale  lips), 
"  perchance  even  as  a  lover  :  priest  though  1  be  now,  and 
dead  to  human  love,  once  I  loved,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to 
strive  in  hope,  and  to  waste  in  despair.  But  my  sympathy, 
I  own.  was  more  given  to  the  prince  than  to  the  lover.  It 
was  natural  that  I,  priest  and  foreigner,  should  obey  at 
first  the  orders  of  Manger,  archprclate  and  spiritual  cliief, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  law  was  with  him  ;  b^t  when  I 
resolved  to  stay,  despite  thy  sentence  which  banished  me, 
I  resolved  to  aid  thee  ;  for  if  with  Mauger  was  the  dead 
law,  with  thee  was  the  living  cause  of  man.  Duke  William, 
on  thv  nuptials  with  Matilda  of  Flanders  rests  thy  duchy — 
rest,  perchance,  the  mightier  sceptres  that  are  yet  lo  come. 
Thy  title  disputed,  thy  princii)ality  new  and  unestablished, 
thou,  above  all  men,  must  link  thy  new  race  with  the 
ancient  line  of  kings  and  Waisars.  Matilda  is  the  descend- 
ant of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred.  Thy  realm  is  insecure  as 
long  as  France  undermines  it  with  plots,  and  threatens  it 
with  arms.  Marry  the  daughter  of  Faldwin — and  thy 
wife  is  the  niece  of  Henry  of  France — thine  enemy  becomes 
thy  kinsman,  and  must,  perforce,  be  thine  ally.  This  is  not 
all :  it  were  strange,  looking  round  this  disordered  royalty 
of  England — a  childless  king,  who  loves  thee  better  than 
his  own  blood  ;  a  divided  nobility,  already  adopting  the 
fashions  of  the  stranger,  and  accustomed  to  shift  their  faith 
from  Saxon  to  Dane,  and  Dane  to  Saxon  ;  a  people  that  has 
respect  indeed  for  brave  chiefs,  but,  seeing  new  men  rise 
daily  from  new  houses,  has  no  reverence  for  ancient  lines 
and  hereditary  names  ;  with  a  vast  mass  of  villeins  or  slaves 
that  have  no  interest  in  the  land  or  its  rulers  :  strange, 
seeing  all  this,  if  thy  day-d"  ms  have  not  also  beheld  n 
Norman  sovereign  on  the  it  ^  e  of  Saxon  England.  And 
thy  marriage  with  the  dt.  ,.dant  of  the  best  and  most 
beloved  prince  that  ever  ruled  these  realms,  if  it  docs  not 
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Sive  thee  a  title  to  the  lanr!.  m;iv  help  In  roiicilialc  ils 
iMliTlions,  and  In  !ix  lliy  posUuiv  in  llio  i,;,lls  of  their 
inothcr's  kin.  Have  I  said  cno'  lo  ])rove  wliy,  for  the  sake 
of  nations,  il  were  wise  for  the  pontiff  to  stretch  the  harsh 
ffirlhs  of  the  law  ?  why  I  mij^lit  I.e  enabled  to  prove  to 
the  Court  of  Ronir  the  |)olicy  of  ronciiialinK'  the  love  and 
strengi inning  '  hands,  of  the  Nonnan  Count,  who  mav 
.  so  become  the  main  prop  of  Christendom  ?  Yea.  iiave  'l 
I  said  eno'  to  prove  that  the  humble  clerk  can  look  on  mun- 
(hine  matters  with  the  eye  of  a  man  who  can  make  small 
slates  iirvnt  ?  " 

William  remained  speechless—his  hot  blood  thrilled  with 
J     a  half  superstitious  awe;  so  thoronfihly  had  this  obscure 
1     Lombard  divined,  detailed  all  the  inliicate  meshes  of  that 
poliey  wilh  which  he  himself  had  interwoven  his  pertina- 
cious affection  for  the  Flemish  princess,  lliat  it  seemed  to 

ihim  as  if  he  listened  to  the  echo  of  his  own  heart,  or  heard 
from  a  soothsayer  the  voice  of  his  most  secret  thoughts 
The  priest  continued  : — 
^       "  Wherefore,  thus  considering,  I  said  to  myself.  Now 
J    has  the  time  come.  Lnnfranc  the  Lombard,  to  prove  to 
f    thee  whether  thy  self-boaslings  have  been  a  vain  deceit  or 
whether,  in  this  xirc  of  iron  and  amidst  this  lusl  of  gold 
Ihou,  the  penniless  and  the  feeble,  canst  make  knowledge 
and  wit  of  more  avail  to  the  destinies  of  kinfis  than  armed 
>     men  and  fdlcd  treasuries.    I  believe  in  thai  power     I  am 
ivady  for  the  lest.    Pause,  judge  from  what  the  Lord  of 
Hreleuil  hath  said  to  thee,  what  will  be  the  defection  of  thy 
I    lords  if  the  Pope  confirm  the  threatened  excommunication 
f    of  thine  uncle?    Thine  armies  will  rot  from  thee-  thy 
treasures  will  be  like  dry  leaves  in  thv  coffers;  the  Duke 
of  lirelagne  will  claim  thy  duchy  as  the  legitimate- heir  of 
thy  forefathers;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  will  league  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  march  on  Ihv  faithless  legions 
imder  the  banner  of  the  Church.    The  handwriting  is  on 
the  walls,  and  thy  sceptre  and  thy  crown  will  pass  away  " 
William  set  his  teeth  firmly,  and  breathed  hard.  ' 
"  But  send  me  to  Rome,  thy  delegate,  and  the  thunder 
of  Manger  shall  fall  powerless.    Marry  Matilda,  bring  her 
lo  thy  halls,  place  her  on  thy  throne,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
mlerdict  of  thy  traitor  uncle,  and  rest  assured  that  the 
Pope  shall  send  thee  his  dispensation  to  Ihv  spousals  and 
his  benison  on  thy  mai  riage-bed.    And  when  this  be  done, 
:)ukp  V.illhii.i.  f;ivr  mo  not  ahiuuies  and  prelacies;  multi- 
ply books,  and   stablish  schools,  and   bid    thy  servant 
found  the  royalty  of  knowledge,  as  thou  shall  found  the 
sovereignty  (,f  war."' 

The  Duke,  transported  from  himself.  leaped  up  and 
embraced  the  priest  with  his  vast  arms ;  he  kissed  his  cheeks, 
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he  kissed  his  forehead,  as,  in  those  days,  king  kissed  king 
with  "  till'  kiss  of  ii'-acc." 

"  Lanfraiu-  of  I'avia,"  ho  cried,  "  whether  lliou  succeed 
or  fail,  thou  hast  my  love  and  gratitude  evermore.  As  thou 
speakest,  would  I  have  spoken,  had  I  been  born,  framed 
and  reared  as  thou.  And,  verily,  when  I  hear  thee,  1  blush 
for  the  boasts  of  my  l)arl)arous  pride,  that  no  man  can 
wield  my  mace,  or  head  my  i)ow.  Poor  is  the  strength  of 
body — a  web  of  law  can  entangle  it,  and  a  word  from  a 
priest's  mouth  can  palsy.  But  thou  1 — let  me  look  at 
tliee." 

William  gazed  on  the  pale  face:  from  head  to  foot  he 
scanned  the  delicate,  slender  form,  and  then,  turning  away, 
he  said  to  Fitrosborne, — 

"  Tliou.  whoso  mailed  hnnd  hath  fell'd  a  war-steed,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  of  tliyselt  ?  The  day  is  comint',  I  see  it 
afar,  when  these  slight  men  shall  set  their  feet  uj)on  our 
corslets." 

lie  paused  as  if  in  thought,  again  paced  the  room,  and 
stopped  before  the  crueilix,  and  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
stood  in  a  niche  near  the  bed-head. 

"  Right  noble  prince."  said  the  priest's  low  voice,  "  pause 
there  for  a  solution  to  all  eni^^mas  ;  there  view  the  symbol 
of  all-enduring  power  :  there,  learn  its  ends  below — com- 
prehend the  account  it  must  yield  above.  To  your  thoughts 
and  your  prayerr,  we  leave  you." 

He  took  the  stalwart  arm  of  Taillefer,  as  he  spoke,  and, 
with  a  grave  obeisance  to  Fitzosbome,  left  the  chamber. 


CHAPTER  HI 

The  next  mornin-.^  William  was  lonp  closeted  alone  with 
Lanfrane,  lliat  man,  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
age,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  "  to  eoii;])rt  hend  the  extent 
of  his  talents,  one  must  be  Herodian  in  grammar,  Aristotle 
in  dialectics,  Cicero  in  rhetoric.  Augustine  and  Jerome  in 
S(Ti|)tural  lore,"  *  -  and  ore  the  noon  the  Duke's  gallant 
and  princely  train  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  return 
home. 

The  crowd  in  the  broad  s|>nce.  and  the  citizens  from 
their  boats  in  the  river,  i^azed  on  the  knights  and  steeds  of 
*  tlia;  gorgeous  compriuy.  alreruiy  irawn  up  and  aw^aiting 
without  the  open  gates  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  that 
should  announce  the  Duke's  departure.  Before  the  hall- 
door  in  the  inner  court  were  his  own  men.    The  snow- 
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white  steed  of  Odo ;  the  alezan  of  Fitzosborne ;  and,  to  the 
marvel  of  all,  a  small  pjallriy  plainly  caparisoned.  What 
did  that  palfrey  amid  those  steeds  ?— the  steeds  themselves 
seemed  to  chafe  at  the  companionship  ;  the  Dulce's  charger 
priclced  up  his  ears  and  snorted  ;  the  Lord  of  Breteuil's 
alczan  Iciclced  out,  as  the  poor  nag  humbly  drew  near  to 
make  acquaintance  ;  and  the  prelate's  wbih-  barb,  with  red 
vicious  eye,  and  ears  laid  down,  ran  fiercely  at  the  low-bred 
intruder,  with  difficulty  reined  in  by  the  squires,  who  shared 
the  beast's  amaze  and  roscnlmont. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  Ihoughtfully  took  his  way  to 
Edward's  apartments.  In  the  anteroom  were  many  monks 
and  many  knights  ;  but  conspicuous  amongst  them  all  was 
a  tall  and  stately  veteran,  leaning  on  a  :;reat  two-handed 
sword,  and  whose  dress  and  fashion  of  beard  were  those  of 
the  last  generation,  the  men  who  had  fought  with  Canute 
the  Great  or  Edmund  Ironsides.  So  grand  was  the  old 
man's  aspect,  and  so  did  he  contrast  in  appearance,  the 
narrow  garb  and  shaven  chins  of  those  around,  that  the 
Duke  was  roused  from  his  reverie  at  the  sight,  and  marvelling 
why  one,  evidently  a  chief  of  high  rank,  had  neither  graced 
the  banquet  in  his  honour,  nor  been  presented  to  his  notice 
lie  turned  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  approached  him 
with  gay  salutation,  and  inquired  the  name  and  title  of 
the  bearded  man  in  the  loose  flowing  robe. 

"  Know  you  not,  in  truth  ?  "  said  the  lively  Earl  in 
some  wonder.    "  In  him  you  see  the  great  rival  of  Godwin 
He  IS  the  hero  of  the  Danes,  as  Godwin  is  of  the  Saxons,  a 
true  son  of  Odin,  Siward  F^rl  of  the  Northumbrians."  ♦ 

"  Notre  Dame  be  my  aid,— his  fame  hath  oft  fdled  my 
ears,  and  I  should  have  lost  the  most  welcome  sight  in 
merrie  England  had  I  not  now  beheld  him." 

Therewith,  the  Duke  approached  courteously,  and,  doffing 
the  cap  he  had  hitherto  retained,  he  greeted  the  old  hero 
with  those  compliments  which  the  Norman  had  already 
learned  in  the  courts  of  the  Frank. 

The  stout  Earl  received  them  coldly,  and  replying  in 
Danish  to  William's  Romance-tongue,  he  said,— 

♦  Siward  was  ahiiosi  a  iiiant  (pene  gigaa  statura).  There  are  some 
curious  anecdotes  of  lliis  hero,  immortalised  by  Shakspere  in  the 
IJromton  Chronicle.  His  grandfather  is  said  to  have  been  a  Wat 
who  fell  in  love  with  a  Danish  lady  ;  and  his  father,  Beorn.  retained 
some  of  the  traces  of  the  parent.n!  physioanomv  in  n  n.iir  !.-..-» 
ears.  The  ori'rin  of  this  fable  sectns  evident.  "  His  grandfather  was 
a  lierserkcr  :  f(.r  whetlu  r  that  n.imc  be  derived,  as  is  more  generallv 
supposed,  from  hare-sark.-  or  rather  from  bcar-sark,  that  is,  whether 
this  grisly  specimen  of  llio  Viking  nenus  fought  in  his  shirt  or  his 
bearskin,  the  name  equally  lends  itself  to  those  mystillcaUons  from 
which  hall  the  old  legends,  whether  of  Greece  or  Norway,  are  derived 
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"  P:\r(l()n,  Count  of  llio  Normans,  il  tFiesc  old  lips  tling 
to  Ihfir  old  words.  Both  of  us,  incliiiiiks,  dale  our  lineage 
from  the  lands  of  the  Norse.  SulToi-  Siward  to  speak  the 
laii{^u:i:^c'  llie  sea  kings  snok*-.  The  old  oak  is  not  to  he 
transplanted,  and  tiie  old  man  keeps  the  ground  where  his 
youth  took  root." 

The  Unke,  wlio  with  some  difliculty  comprehended  the 
general  meaning  of  Siward's  s|)eceh,  bit  hk  Hp,  but  replied 
eourleously,— 

"  The  youths  of  all  nations  may  learn  from  renowned 
age.  IMuch  doth  It  shame  me  that  I  cannot  commune 
witli  tlue  in  the  ancestral  tongue  ;  but  the  angels  at  least 
know  the  language  of  the  Norman  Christian,  and  1  pray 
them  and  the  saints  for  a  calm  end  to  thy  brave  career." 

"  Pray  not  to  angel  or  saint  for  Siward  son  of  Beorn," 
said  the  old  man  hastily  ;  "  let  me  not  have  a  cow's  death, 
but  a  warrior's  ;  die  in  my  mail  of  i)ro()f,  axe  in  hand,  and 
helm  on  head.  And  such  may  be  my  death,  if  Edward  the 
King  reads  my  rede  and  grants  my  prayer." 

"  I  have  influence  with  the  King,"  said  William  ;  "  name 
thy  wish,  that  I  may  back  it." 

"  The  fiend  forfend,"  said  the  grim  Karl,  "  that  a  foreign 
prince  should  sway  England's  King,  or  that  thegn  and  earl 
should  ask  other  backing  than  leal  service  and  just  cause. 
If  Edward  l)e  the  saint  men  call  him.  he  will  loose  me  on 
the  hcll-wt)lf,  without  other  cry  than  his  own  conscience." 

The  Duke  turned  inquiringly  to  Rolf  ;  who,  thus  appealed 
to,  snid, — 

"  Siwiird  urges  my  uncle  to  es])ouse  the  cause  of  Malcolm 
of  Cumbiin  ;igainst'the  bloody  tyrant  Macbeth;  and  but 
for  llie  disputes  with  the  traitor  Godwin,  the  King  liad 
long  since  turned  his  arms  to  Scotland." 

•  (  all  not  traitors,  young  man,"  said  the  Karl,  in  high 
disdain,  "  those  who,  with  all  their  faults  and  crimes,  have 
placed  thv  kinsman  on  the  throne  of  Canute." 

"  !  IusIk  ilulf."  said  the  Duke,  obscrvhig  the  fierce  young 
Norinan  al)oul  to  repiv  hastily.  "  Bui  melhought,  though 
my  knowledge  of  l  .i  lAiish  trouiiiis  is  but  scant,  that  Siward 
was  the  sworn  foe  to  (iodwin  V  " 

"  Foe  to  him  in  his  power,  friend  to  him  in  his  wrongs  ;  " 
answt  r(  (l  Siw.  rd.  "  And  if  l  '.n''Iand  needs  dil;  nders  when 
1  and  (joilwin  are  in  uuv  shrouds,  tiiere  is  but  one  man 
worthy  of  the  davs  of  old,  and  his  name  is  Harold,  the 
oii!i:u-." 

\\  illi:nn's  faet.  vii  uiiU  d  reniai  kal)ly,  despite  all  his  dis- 
simulation ;  and.  willi  a  sliglii  inclination  of  his  head,  he 
strode  on.  nio(»<lv  and  irritated. 

"  This  Harold  1  this  Harold  !  "  he  muttered  to  lumself, 
•'  all  brave  men  i,peuk  to  me  of  this  Harold  1    Even  my 
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Normnn  knit?hts  name  him  with  reluctant  reverence,  and 
even  his  lois  do  iiim  Ik. iu>ur ;— verily  his  shadow  is  cast 
from  exile  over  all  the  land." 

Thus  murmuring,  hs  ;.j!;^ed  tne  throng  with  less  than 
his  wonted  affable  ftracc  aud  pn  .lung  back  the  officers 
who  wished  to  precede  h.-.n,  ei:tercj,  wUliout  ceremony. 
fc.dward's  private  chaml)or. 

The  King  was  alone,  but  talking  loudly  to  himself,  gcs- 
liculatmg  vehemently,  and  altogelher  so  chan^'ed  from  his 
ordinary  |)laeid  apathy  of  mien,  tl;at  William  drew  back 
in  alarm  and  awe.  Often  had  he  heard  indirectly,  that  of 
late  years  lidward  was  said  to  see  visions,  and  be  rapt  from 
himself  into  the  world  of  spirit  and  shadow  ;  and  such  he 
now  doubted  n.  '  s  the  strange  paroxysm  of  which  he  was 
made  the  wiln  Edward  s  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  but 
evidently  with -u  .ccognising  his  presence;  the  King's 
hands  were  outstretched,  and  he  cried  aloud  in  a  voice  of 
sharp  anguish, — 

"  Sangiielac,  Satu/uehtc  .'-  the  Lake  of  ISlood  !— the  waves 
si^read,  the  waves  redden  I    Mother  of  mercy— where  is  the 

ark  ?— where  the  Ararat  ?— Fly— fly— this  way— this  " 

and  he  caught  convulsive  hold  of  William's  arm.  "  No  1 
there  the  corpses  arc  piled— high  and  higher— there  the 
horse  of  the  Apocalypse  tramples  the  dead  in  their  gore  " 

In  great  horror,  William  took  the  King,  now  gasping  on 
his  breast,  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  on  his  bed,  beneath 
its  canopy  of  state,  all  blazoned  with  the  martlets  and  cross 
of  his  insignia.  Slowly  Edward  came  to  himself,  with  heavy 
sighs  ;  rnd  when  at  length  he  sate  up  and  looked  round  it 
was  with  evident  unconsciousness  of  what  had  passed 
across  his  haggard  and  wandering  spirit,  for  he  said,  with 
his  usual  drowsy  calmness, — 

"  Thanks,  Guillaume,  bien  aimi,  for  rousing  me  from 
unseasoned  sleep.    How  fares  it  with  lli  e  '?  " 

"  Nay.  how  with  thee,  dear  friend  and  king  ?  thy  dreams 
have  been  troubled." 

"  Not  so  ;  I  slept  so  heavily,  methinks  I  could  not  have 

dreamed  at  all.    But  thou  art  clad  as  for  a  journey  snur 

on  thy  heel,  staff  in  thy  hand  I  "  * 

"  Long  since,  O  dear  host,  I  sent  Odo  to  tell  thee  of 
the  ill  news  from  Normandy  that  compelled  me  to  depart." 

"  I  remember — I  remember  me  now,"  said   I  'iu;  rd 
passing  his  pale  womanly  fingers  over  his  forehead.     '  The 
lit  aihcn  rage  against  thee.    Ah  l  niv  poor  brother  a  crown 
is  an  awful  head-gear.    WhUe  yet  time,  wl.y  not  both  seek 
some  quiet  convent,  and  put  away  these  enrihly  cares  ?  " 

William  smiled  and  shook  his  lu  iid.    "  Nay.  holy  I  'dwanl 
from  all  I  have  seen  of  convents,  it  is  a  dream  to  tiiinlc 
that  the  monk's  serge  hides  a  calmer  breast  than  th** 
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warrior's  mail,  or  the  king's  ermine.    Now  give  me  Ihy 

benison,  for  i  ^o.  " 

lit"  knelt  «s  lie  sjMiki-,  and  l-^dward  hcnl  his  hands  ovrr 
his  head,  and  bK-ssod  liini.  'l  lit-n,  lakiiifj  from  his  own  nc-ck 
a  collar  of  zimmcs  (jewels  and  uncut  gems),  of  grcal  price, 
the  King  threw  it  over  the  broad  throat  bent  before  him, 
and  rising,  dapped  his  hands.  A  small  door  opened,  giving 
a  glimpse  of  llie  oratory  within,  and  a  monk  appeared. 

"  Father,  have  my  behesis  been  fullilled  ?— hath  Hugo- 
line,  my  treasurer,  dispensed  the  gifts  that  I  spoke  of  ?  " 

"  Verily  yes  ;  vault.  eofTer,  and  garde-robe — stall  and 
mcuse  -  are  well  nigh  drained,"  answered  the  monk,  with  a 
sour  look  at  the  Norman,  whose  native  avarice  gleamed  in 
his  dark  eyes  as  he  heard  the  answer. 

"  Thy  train  go  not  hence  emi)ty-han(led."  said  lidward 
fondly.  '■  Thy  father's  halls  sheltered  the  exile,  and  the 
exile  forgets  not  the  sole  pleasure  of  a  king — the  power  to 
requite.  We  may  never  meet  again,  William, — age  creeps 
over  me,  and  who  will  succeed  to  my  thorny  throne  ?  " 

William  longed  to  answer, —  to  tell  the  hope  that  con- 
sumed him, — to  remind  his  cousin  of  the  vague  promise  in 
their  youth,  that  the  Norman  Count  should  succeed  to  that 
"  thorny  throne  "  :  but  the  ])resonce  of  the  Saxon  monk 
repelled  him,  nor  was  there  in  I,  [ward's  uneasy  look  much 
to  allure  him  on. 

"  But  peace,"  continued  tlie  Kuig,  "  be  between  thine  and 
mine,  as  between  thee  and  me  !  " 

"  Amen,"  said  the  Duke.  "  and  I  leave  \hvo  at  1*  ast  free 
from  the  proud  rebels  who  so  long  disturbed  I  by  reign.  This 
House  of  Godwin,  thou  wilt  not  again  let  it  tower  above 
thy  palace  ?  " 

"  Nay,  the  future  is  with  (lod  and  his  saints  ;  "  answered 
Edward,  feebly.  "  But  Godwin  is  old — older  than  I,  and 
bowed  by  many  storms." 

"  Ay,  his  sons  are  more  to  be  dreaded  and  kept  aloof — 
mostly  Harold  !  " 

"  liarold, — he  was  ever  obefl'ont,  he  alone  of  bis  kith  ; 
truly  my  soul  mourns  for  Harold,  "  said  the  King,  sighing. 

"  The  serpent's  c^'i:  hat  dies  but  the  serpent.  Keep  thy 
heel  on  it."  said  Wiiliani.  slcnily. 

"  Thou  speakcst  well.  "  snid  tlio  irresolute  prince,  who 
never  seemed  three  days  or  three  minutes  together  in  the 
same  mind.  "  Harold  Is  In  Ireland — there  let  him  rest : 
'  better  for  all." 

"  f  v  i<ll,"  said  the  Duke  ;  '  so  I  lie  saints  keep  thee,  O 
royal  :;.  nt  I  " 

He  kissed  the  King's  hand,  and  strode  away  to  the  hall 
where  Odo,  l'"itzoNi>orn( .  and  the  priest  Kanfranc  awaited 
him.    And  so  that  day,  halfway  towards  the  fair  town  of 
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Df.ver.  rode  Duki  Willi.iin,  and  by  the  side  of  his  roan  barb 
aiiilili-d  llii"  priest's  pullrcy. 

Ik'hind  came  his  t>;i!l.nil  train,  and  wilh  tumbrils  and 
siimplir  nuilcs  Indcn  wilh  l):i},'gaf?{'.  and  enriched  by 
lulwnrd  s  ^,':lts  I  while  Welsh  hawlis,  and  steeds  of  great 
price  fii.m  the  pastures  of  Surrey  and  the  plains  of 
CambridL'c  and  York,  al  tested  no  less  acciplahly  than 
zinime,  nn<!  f,'olden  chain,  and  broidered  robe,  the'  muni- 
ficence of  the  ;^ratefui  King.* 

As  they  journeyed  on,  and  the  fame  of  the  Duke's  coming 
was  sent  abroad  by  the  bodes  or  messengers,  despatched  to 
prepare  the  towns  llirougli  wliieh  he  was  to  pass  for  an 
arrival  sooner  than  expected,  the  more  highborn  youths  of 
I-.ngiand.  especially  those  of  the  party  counter  to  that  of 
the  banished  Godwin,  came  round  the  ways  to  gaze  upon 
that  famous  chief,  who,  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  wielded 
the  most  redoubtable  sword  of  Christendom.  And  those 
youths  wore  the  Norman  garb  :  and  in  the  towns,  Norman 
counts  spread  his  stirrup  to  dismount,  and  Norman  hosts 
spread  the  fastidious  board  ;  and  when,  at  the  eve  of  the 
next  day,  William  saw  the  pennon  of  one  of  his  own 
favourite  chiefs  waving  in  the  van  of  armed  men,  that 
sallied  forth  from  the  towers  of  Dover  (the  key  of  the 
coast)  he  turned  to  the  Lombard,  still  by  his  side,  and 
said  : 

"  Is  not  Hngland  part  of  Normandy  already  ?  " 
And  the  Lombard  answered  : — 

"  The  fruit  is  well  nigh  ripe,  and  the  first  breeze  will 
shake  it  to  thy  feet.  Put  not  out  thy  hand  too  soon.  Let 
tlio  wind  do  its  work." 

And  the  Duke  made  reply. 
As  thou  Ihinkest,  so  think  L    And  there  is  but  one 
wind  m  the  halls  of  heaven  that  can  waft  the  fruit  to  the 
feet  of  another." 

"  And  that  ?  "  asked  the  Lombard. 

"  Is  the  wind  that  blows  from  the  shores  of  Ireland 
when  it  fills  the  sails  of  Harold,  son  of  Godwin." 

•  Thou  fearest  that  man,  and  why  ?  "  asked  the  Lombard 
With  mterest. 

And  the  Duke  answered  : — 

"  Hecause  in  the  breast  of  Harold  beats  the  heart  of 
Lngland." 

•  Wace. 


HOOK  III 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GODWIN 
rHAPTKH  I 

Ami  all  wriil  l<»  llir  (ii-siii  of  Diilu'  Williiini  th"  Norman. 
With  one  hand  he  furbtul  his  proiul  vassals,  and  drovo 
Iki  k  his  licici'  Iocs  Willi  the  other,  he  Ici'  to  the  altar 
Matii<la.  the  ui;ii(l  of  l  landers  ;  and  all  happeii-'d  as 
Lanlraiie  had  hti  etold.  ^Villiam's  most  formidal)le  eiu  niy, 
the  King  of  l""ranct',  ceased  to  eonspire  against  lus  new 
kinsman ;  and  the  neighbouring  princes  said.  "  The 
Bastard  hath  heennie  one  of  iis  sinee  lie  pi:ut d  by  his  si(h> 
I  he  descendant  ol  (Iharleniaj^ne.  "  And  .Maufier.  Areii- 
hisliop  of  Hoiien,  exeoniniuiiiealed  the  Duke  and  his 
bride,  and  the  ban  fell  idle  ;  for  Laiifranc  sent  from  Home 
llic  I'ope's  dispensalion  and  blessing.'  eoiuMI ioiially  oidy 
lliai  Itiiilc  and  bi'idei^riMim  foimilt  (i  each  a  < 'iiin  ii.  And 
Mauser  was  sunmioned  before  the  synod,  aiid  accused  of 
unclcrical  crimes  ;  and  they  deposed  him  from  his  state, 
aiid  look  from  liini  abbacies  and  sees.  And  J  ^upland  every 
day  waxed  more  ;ind  more  Norman  ;  and  Edward  grew 
more  feeble  and  infirm,  and  then  seimed  not  a  barrier 
between  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  Knglish  throne,  when 
suddenly  the  wind  blew  in  the  halls  of  heaven,  and  lllled 
the  sails  of  Harold  the  Farl. 

And  his  ships  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  And 
the  people  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  a  mixed  and  mainly  a 
Celtic  race,  who  bore  small  love  to  the  Saxons,  drew  to- 
gether af»ainsl  him,  aad  he  put  tluin  to  tlij^hl.t 

Meanwhile,  (lodwin  and  his  sons,  Sweyn,  Tostig,  and 
Gurth,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  very  Flanders  from 
which  William  the  Duke  had  won  his  bride—  'or  Toslig 
had  wed.  previously,  the  sisler  of  Matilda,  liic  rose  of 
Flanders  ;  and  Count  IJaluwin  had.  for  his  sons-in-law, 
both  Tostig  and  William), — meanwhile,  I  say,  these,  not 

•  See  Note  (P.).  at  llie  end  of  the  volume  (footnote  on  the  date  of 

WiIIi:iii!'s  ni^irriafrf  ). 

■j-  Aiiijlo-iiiixon  Cliri'tiiilc. 
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liolpen  I»y  llio  l.miul  hut  In  Ipiny  tlKiiiseh i^,  l  iy 

:it  lirii^vs.  roiHly  Id  join  Harold  the  Earl.  And  Edward, 
ad- istil  of  iiiij,  fioin  the  anxious  Norman,  cousi-d  forty 
ships  ♦  to  be  (<{niipi)(<I,  and  put  them  under  coinriiand  of 
Holf.  i:arl  of  Ileicford.  The  slips  lay  at  Sandwien  in 
wail  for  (.odwin.  Hut  the  old  i:;,rl  ;:ot  from  them,  and 
landed  cjuielly  on  the  southern  eo;isl.  And  the  fort  of 
Hastings  opened  to  his  comin{^  with  a  shout  from  its 
armed  men. 

All  the  hoatme  .  all  the  mariners,  far  and  near,  thronged 
(.'  him.  Willi  sail  and  wilh  shield,  with  sword  and  with  oar. 
All  Kent  (the  foster-mother  of  Die  Saxons),  sent  forth  the 
cry,  "  Life  or  death  with  Earl  (iodwin.  "f  l-ast  over  the 
lenj^lh  and  hreadth  of  the  land,  went  the  bodes  X  and 
riders  of  the  Earl ;  and  hosts,  with  one  voice,  answered 
the  cry  of  the  children  of  Horsa,  "  Life  or  death  with  Earl 
(iodwin. "  And  the  ships  of  Kin^'  Edward,  in  dismay, 
turned  Hag  and  prow  to  London,  and  the  licet  of  Harold 
sailed  on.  So  the  old  Earl  met  his  young  son  on  the 
deck  of  a  warship,  that  had  once  borne  the  Raven  of 
the  Dane. 

Swelled  and  fathering  sailed  the  armament  of  the 
l•:n^'lisll  men.  Slow  up  the  Thames  it  sailed,  and  on 
cither  shore  marched  tunmltuous  the  swarming  multitudes. 
And  KinR  Edward  sent  after  more  help,  but  it  came  up 
very  late.  So  the  fleet  of  the  Earl  nearly  faced  the  Julliet 
Keape  of  London,  and  abode  at  Soulhwark  till  the  flood- 
tide  came  up.  When  he  had  mustered  bis  host,  then  came 
the  flood-tide.f 


CHAPTER  II 

Kino  Edward  sate,  not  on  his  throne,  but  on  a  chair  of 
state,  in  the  presence-ch;imber  of  his  pahu  e  of  Westminster. 
His  diadem,  with  the  three  zimmes  shaped  into  a  triple 
trefoil  11  on  his  brow,  his  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  His 
royal  robe,  tight  to  the  throat,  with  a  broad  band  of  pold, 
flo- ved  to  his  feet  ;  and  at  the  fold  gathered  round  the  left 
knee,  where  now  the  kings  of  England  wear  the  badge  of 
St.  C.eorge,  was  embroidered  a  simple  cross,*;  In  that 
chamber  met  the  thegns  and  proceres  of  his  realm  ;  but 
not  they  alone.    No  national  W-itan  there  assembled,  but 

♦  Some  A  Titers  say  fifty.  f  Hovendcn. 

t  nodes,  i.e.  mcssetigci-s.  §  Ainjlo-Saxon  Clu-onicle. 

II  Or  I  K  ur-de-lis,  wliich  sciins  to  have  been  a  common  fonn  of 
ornament  witli  the  Saxon  kings.  f  Bayeux  Tapestry. 
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u  council  of  war.  composed  al  ti'asl  one  third  part  of 
Nomians    rouiils,  i.nii'h's.  prelates,  and  althofs  of  hi^h 

And  i.chvard    loolicd   a   itin;^ !      i  la-  liabiluai 

Icthiirffic  meekness  liad  vanished  from  his  face,  nnd  the 
!arf{c  crown  threw  a  shinlow.  liki'  a  fr(»\vn.  ovrr  Ids  lirow. 
His  s|»irH  sfi'iii  il  to  Iki  » I  riM  II  frotu  tht  wi-i^ld  it  took 
Irom  the  sliij,'gisi;  Idood  of  in  iilicr.  l  illidred  the  Unready, 
and  to  have  rcniounti  d  lo  I  ho  briKlilor  uiid  earlier  source 
of  ancestrnl  heroes.  Worthy  in  that  hour  he  seemed  to  boast 
llio  l)l()()d  and  \vi(  Id  tlic  sceptre  of  Athelstan  and  Alfred.* 

'1  lius  spoki'  I  hf  Kiuf^, 

"  RIfihl  worthy  and  luiovod,  my  enldermen,  carls,  and 
thegns  of  linglaiid  ;  noble  nnd  fandliar,  my  friends  and 
guests,  counts  and  chevaliers  of  Normandy,  my  mother  s 
land  ;  and  you,  our  spiritual  chiefs,  above  all  tics  of  birth 
and  country,  Christendom  your  common  a])panage,  and 
from  Heaven  your  seignories  and  llefs, — h*  t  the  words  of 
lidward.  the  Kin;;  of  i:ngland.  under  grace  of  the  Most 
High.  The  rebels  are  in  our  river!  open  vonder  lattice, 
and  you  will  see  the  piled  shields  glittering  from  their 
barks,  and  hear  the  hum  of  their  hosts.  Not  a  bow  has 
yet  been  drawn,  not  a  sword  left  its  sheath  ;  yet  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  are  our  fleets  of  forty  sail — along 
the  strand,  between  our  pala'  and  tlie  gates  of  London, 
are  arrayed  our  armies.  Ano  this  pause  because  Godwin 
the  traitoi  hath  demanded  truce,  and  his  nuncius  waits 
without.  Are  ye  willin??  that  we  should  hear  the  message  ? 
or  would  ye  rather  that  disnuss  the  messenger  unheard, 
and  pass  at  once,  to  rank  and  to  sail,  the  war-cry  of  a 
Christian  king,  *  f  loly  Crosse  and  our  Lady  !  '  " 

Thy  Km  f  n  ased.  his  I  I  hand  cr.ispin^  firm  the  'eopard 
head  carved  on  his  throui  and  his  sceptre  untrc'v  .  tti 
his  lifted  hand. 

A  nuniuur  of  \ofrr  I)arnc.  \olrc  Dame,  the  w;  .  ■  •>: 
the  Nnrtnan^-.  w.is  lu.  id  amongst  the  slranger-kn':  '•, 
Ihe  ail' iK  iice  .  but  haii^  lily  and  arrogant  as  lliose  sli  .  .»  . 
were,  no  one  presumeil  to  take  preccui'nce,  in  England's 
danger  of  men  English  born. 

Slowly  then  rose  Aired.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
worthiest  i)relale  in  all  the  land.+ 

•  See  -Xoto  (1).  at  tlic  end  of  tlie  volume. 

t  Tlic  York  Chronicle,  writter  by  an  ICn^llshman,  Stubbs,  piv:^: 
this  eminent  person  an  excellent  cliaracter  as  peacemaker.  "  I  h\ 
could  make  the  wannest  friends  of  foes  the  most  hostile."  *'  De 
inimicissimis,  amicissnnos  faccret."  This  gentle  priest  had  yet  the 
cour.iRe  to  curse  the  Norman  Conqueror  in  the  midst  of  his  baron«i. 
riial  scpiic  is  not  williiii  Ihe  range  of  this  work,  but  it  is  very  strik- 
iiijily  loiii  lu  Uie  Cliruiiiik: 
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"  Kin«ly  SMI).  "  sMi.l  ihc  hisli,.!..  "  evU  is  the  strife  hetween 
men  of  the  same  blood  and  lineago.  nor  jiislititd  hut  l»y 
exinmes.  which  have  not  vi  I  been  niiidc  char  (o  us.  And 
ill  would  it  sound  Ihrounhoul  lui^'hind  wtic  it  s;ii(|  that, 
the  King  s  council  nave,  pen  hance,  his  city  of  London  to 
sword  and  lire,  and  rent  his  land  in  twain,  when  a  word 
in  season  -nlghl  have  disbanded  yon  arniits.  :ind  {iivi-ti  to 
your  thro  «  a  .sul»inisoive  subject,  where  now  you  are 
menaced  I  a  formidable  rebel.  Wherefore,  I  say,  admit 
the  nunclii,." 

Scareeh  had  Aired  resumed  his  seat,  before  l^obirl  the 
Noruiau  |  I.tle  of  CMiitcrlniry  started  up, — a  man,  it  was 
said,  of  \v(  hlly  h  arnini;    and  exclaimed, — 

"  To  admit  the  iiussenger  is  to  approve  the  treason.  I 
do  beseech  llic  Kinjj  to  consult  only  his  own  royal  luart 
and  royal  honour.  Hcllcct-  -each  njonu  iif  of  delay  swells 
the  rclx  l  hosts,  -strcngt lions  their  cause  ;  of  each  moment 
they  avail  themselves,  to  allure  to  their  side  the  niis«ui«led 
citizens.  Delay  but  proves  our  own  wenkiiess  :  a  kln^  s 
name  is  a  tower  of  strength,  but  only  when  fortified  hv  a 
kiuR's  authority.  Give  the  signal  for —war  I  call  il  not— 
no — for  chastisement  and  justice." 

As  speaks  my  brother  of  Canterbury,  speak  I,"  said 
William.  Bishop  of  London,  another  Norman. 

But  then  there  rose  up  a  form  at  whose  ristaB  all  murmurs 
were  hushed. 

Grey  and  vast,  as  some  image  of  a  gone  and  mightier 
age,  towered  over  all.  Siward,  the  son  of  Beom.  the  sreat 

I'.arl  of  Northimibria. 

We  have  naught  to  do  with  the  Normans.  Were  they 
on  the  river,  and  our  countrymen,  Dane  or  Saxon,  alone 
in  this  hall,  small  doubt  of  the  Kinj^  s  ( lioice,  and  niiidering 
\v<  iv  the  man  who  spoke  ot  peace  ;  l)ut  when  Norman 
advises  the  dwellers  of  England  to  go  forth  and  slay  each 
other,  no  sworrS  of  mine  shall  be  drawn  at  his  best  Who 
shall  say  thai  Si.vard  of  the  Strong  Arm.  the  ^'randson  of 
the  Ber.  ^!-( V,  .  ver  turned  from  a  foe?  The  foe,  son  of 
hthei;.  '  -  ,n  these  halls;  1  light  thy  battles  when  I 
say  Naj  o  ittc  Norman  I  Brothers  in  arms  of  the  kindred 
race  and  common  tongue.  Dane  and  Saxon  long  inter- 
niuKiled,  proud  alike  of  Canute  []iv  glorious  and  Alfred 
llu  wise,  .«  mU  hear  the  man  whom  Godwin,  our  counfry- 
Jiian,  sends  to  us  ;  he  at  least  will  speak  our  ton-'ue  and 

he  knows  nnr  laws.    If  !..-.  .:.!:         =    '  , 

.  V     .  .  >iiu>ii^  be  just, 

such  as  a  king  should  grant,  and  our  Witan  should  hear 
woe  to  him  who  refuses ;  if  unjust  be  the  demand,  shame 
to  him  who  accedes.    Warrior  sends  to  warrior,  count rvni  ui 
to  countryman  ;  hear  we  as  countrymen,  and  iudke  a . 
warriors.    I  have  said."  j  fe 
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llic  utmost  excitement  and  agitation  followed  the 
speech  of  Siward, — unanimous  applause  from  the  vSaxons, 
even  those  who  in  tinios  of  peace  were  most  under  tlic 
Norman  contagion  ;  l)iit  no  words  can  paint  the  wrath 
and  scorn  of  the  Normans.  They  spoke  loud  and  many 
at  a  lime ;  llie  greatest  disorder  prevailed.  lUd  the 
majority  being  English,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
decision  ;  and  Edward,  to  whom  the  emergence  gave 
both  a  dignity  and  presence  of  mind  rare  to  him,  resolved 
to  terminate  the  dispute  at  once.  He  stretched  forth  his 
sceptre,  and  motioning  to  his  chamberlain,  bade  him 
introduce  the  nuncius.* 

A  blanlv  disappointment,  not  unmixed  with  apprehensive 
terror,  succeeded  the  turbulent  excitement  of  the  Normans  ; 
for  well  they  knew  that  the  consequences,  if  not  condition, 
of  negotiations,  would  be  their  own  downfall  and  banish- 
ment at  the  least;—  happy,  it  might  be,  to  escape  massacre 
at  the  hands  of  tlic  exasperated  multitude. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened,  and  the  nuncius 
appeared.  He  was  a  sturdy,  broad-shouldered  man,  of 
middle  age,  and  in  the  long  loose  garb  originally  national 
with  the  Saxon,  though  then  little  in  vogue  ;  his  beard 
thick  and  fair,  his  eyes  grey  and  calm— a  chief  of  Kent, 
where  all  the  prejudices  of  his  race  were  strongest,  and 
whose  yeomanry  claimed  in  war  the  hereditary  right  to 
be  placed  in  the  front  of  battle. 

He  made  his  manly  but  deferential  salutation  to  the 
august  council  as  he  approached  ;  and,  pausing  midway 
between  the  throne  and  door,  he  fell  on  his  knees  without 
thought  of  shame,  for  the  King  to  whom  he  knelt  was  the 
descendant  of  Woden,  and  the  heir  of  Hengist.  At  a 
sign  and  a  brief  word  from  the  King,  still  on  his  knees, 
Vebba,  the  Kent  man,  spoke. 

"  To  ICdward,  son  of  Ethelred,  his  most  gracious  king 
and  lord,  Godwin,  son  of  Wolnoth,  sends  faithful  and 
humble  greeting,  by  Vebba.  the  thegn-born.  He  prays 
the  King  to  hear  him  in  kindness,  and  judge  of  him  with 
mercy.  Not  against  the  kir<^  comes  he  hither  with  ships 
and  arms  ;  but  against  those  only  who  would  stand  be- 
tween the  King's  heart  and  the  subject's  :  those  who  have 
divided  a  house  r<?ainst  itself,  and  partcfl  son  and  father, 

man  and  wife.  " 

At  those  last  words  Edward's  sceptre  trembled  in  his 
•  hand,  and  his  face  grew  almost  stern. 

"  Of  the  King,  Godwin  but  prays  with  all  submiss  and 

•  Heralds,  llioiiu'li  probably  the  word  is  Saxon,  were  not  tlien 
known  in  tlie  inodirn  arcopt.ntion  of  llic  word.  Tlie  name  given  to 
the  messenser  or  envoy  wiio  fulfilled  tliat  office  was  bode  or  nuncius. 
.See  Note  (Ci),  at  llie  end  of  the  v(diinie. 
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earnest  prnj'er,  to  revcrso  the  iinri;»htv-(Mis  outlawry  againsf 
him  and  his  ;  lo  restore  to  liiiii  and  his  sons  llieir  just 
possessions  and  woll-won  honours  ;  and,  more  than  all, 
to  replace  them  where  they  have  souj^ht  by  lovinR  siTvico 
not  unworthily  lo  stand,  in  the  f^race  of  their  born  lord, 
and  in  the  van  of  those  wiio  would  uphold  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England.  This  done— the  ships  sail  back  to 
their  haven  ;  the  thefm  seeks  his  homestead,  and  the 
ceorl  returns  to  the  pl()Uf,'Ii  ;  for  with  Godwin  are  no 
strangers  ;  and  his  force  is  but  the  love  of  his  countrymen.  " 

"  Hast  thou  said  ?  "  quoth  the  King. 

"  I  have  said." 

"  Retire,  and  await  our  answer." 

The  Thej^n  of  Kent  was  then  led  back  into  an  ante-room, 
in  which,  armed  from  head  to  heel  in  ring-mail,  were 
several  Normans  whose  youth  or  stf«tion  did  not  admit 
them  into  the  council,  but  si  ill  of  no  mean  interest  in  the 
discussion,  from  the  lands  and  possessions  they  had  already 
contrived  to  gripe  out  of  the  demtouos  of  the  exiles  ;— 
burning  for  battle  and  eager  for  the  word.  Amongst  these 
was  Mallet  de  Graville. 

The  Norman  valour  of  this  young  knight  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  guided  by  Norman  intelligence  ;  and  he  had  not 
disdained,  since  William's  departure,  to  study  the  tongue 
of  the  country  in  which  he  hoped  to  exchange  his  mortgaged 
tower  on  tlie  Seine,  for  some  fair  barony  on  the  Humber 
or  the  Thames. 

While  the  rest  of  his  proud  countrymen  stood  aloof,  with 
eyes  of  silent  scorn,  from  the  homely  nuneius.  Mallei 
approached  him  with  courteous  beariii-.  and  said  in  Saxon: — 

"  May  1  crave  to  know  the  issue  of  thy  message  from 
the  reb-  that  is,  from  the  doughty  Eari  ?  " 

"  I  wait  to  learn  it,"  said  Vebba,  blufllv. 

"  They  heard  thee  throughout,  then  ?  " 

"  ThrouMiiout." 

"  Friendly  Sir,"  said  the  Sire  de  Graville,  seeking  to 
subdue  the  tone  of  irony  habitual  to  him,  and  acquired, 
perhaps,  from  his  maternal  ancestry,  the  Franks. 
"  Friendly  and  peace-making  Sir,  dare  I  so  far  venture  to 
intrude  on  the  secrets  of  thy  mission  as  to  ask  if  Godwin 
demands,  among  other  reasonable  items,  the  head  of  thy 
humble  servant— not  by  name  indeed,  for  my  name  is  as 
yet  unknown  to  him — but  as  one  of  the  unhapDV  class 
called  Normans  ?  " 

"Had  Earl  Godwin,"  returned  the  nuneius,  "thought 
fit  to  treat  for  peace  by  asking  vengeance,  he  would  have 
chosen  another  spokesman.  I  he  Ivarl  asks  |)ul  his  own  • 
and  thy  head  is  not,  I  trow,  a  part  of  his  goods  and 
chattels." 
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"  That  is  roiulorliii!!.  siiid  .Ma  .t  I.  "  Marry,  1  thank 
thee,  Sir  Saxon  :  and  thnn  spcakcsi  p  a  hrave  man  and 
an  honest.  .\n<l  if  wf  tall  lo  hiows.  ;is  I  snspcrl  we  ih.\]\. 
1  should  (Iconi  it  a  favour  of  our  l.iidy  I  lie  \  irf^in  il'  slu- 
send  thee  across  my  way.  Next  to  a  fair  triend  I  love  a 
bold  foe." 

Vcl)ha  smUed,  for  he  lilted  the  sentiment,  and  the  tone 
and  air  of  tlie  younj^  knijjlil  pleiistd  his  rough  mind,  de- 
spite his  prejudices  against  the  stranger. 

Encouraged  by  the  smile.  Mallet  seated  himself  on  the 
corner  of  the  lon^  fable  that  skir'ed  the  room,  and  with 
a  debonnair  j^eslure  invited  Vehba  to  do  the  same  ;  then 
looking  at  him  gravely,  he  resumed-  - 

"  So  frank  and  courteous  thou  art.  Sir  Envoy,  that  I  yet 
intrude  on  thee  my  ignorant  and  curious  questions." 

"  Speak  out.  Norinan." 

'■  How  comes  it,  then,  that  you  I']n>2lish  so  love  this  Earl 
Godwin  ? — Still  more,  why  think  you  it  right  and  proper 
that  Kiiin  b'dwnrd  siiould  love  liiin  loo?  It  is  a  question 
I  have  often  asked,  iind  lo  wliiiii  1  :ini  not  likely  in  llu'se 
halls  to  gel  answer  satisfactory.  If  I  know  aught  of  your 
troublous  history,  this  same  Earl  has  changed  sides  oft 
eno' ;  first  for  the  Saxon,  then  for  Canute  the  Dane — 
Canute  dies,  and  your  friend  takes  up  arms  for  the  vSiixon 
again.  He  yields  to  the  advice  of  your  Witan,  and  sides 
with  Hardicanute  and  Harold,  the  Danes — a  letter,  nalh- 
less,  is  written  as  from  limma,  liie  mother  to  the  young 
Saxon  princes,  Edward  and  Alfred.  in\iling  them  over  lo 
I'^ngland.  and  promising  aid  ;  the  saints  protect  l-'.dward, 
who  continues  to  say  avcs  in  Normandy — Alfretl  comes 
over.  Earl  Godwin  meets  him,  and,  unless  belied,  does  hhn 
homage,  and  swears  to  him  faith.  Nay,  listen  yet.  This 
(iodwin,  whom  ye  love  so,  then  leads  Alfred  and  his  train 
into  the  ville  of  Guildford,  1  think  ye  call  it,  fair  quarters 
enow.  At  the  dead  of  the  night  rush  in  King  Harold  s 
men.  seize  prince  and  follower,  six  hundred  men  in  all  ; 
m\(\  next  morning,  saving  only  every  tenth  man,  they  are 
tortured  and  put  to  death.  The  prince  is  borne  oil  to 
London,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  eyes  are  torn  out  in  the 
Islet  of  Ely.  and  he  dies  of  the  anguish  !  That  ye  should 
love  Earl  (j»»dwiji  withal  may  be  strange,  but  yel  |)ossibie. 
Hut  is  it  possible,  clier  Envoy,  for  the  KIiil;  to  love  the  man 
who  thus  betrayed  his  brother  to  the  shambles  '?  " 
.  "  All  this  is  a  Norman  fable,"  said  I  he  Thegn  of  Kent, 
with  a  (lisliabed  visage  ;  "  and  (lodwin  clei.red  himself  on 
oath  of  all  share  in  the  foul  murder  of  Alfred." 

"  The  oath,  I  have  heard,  was  backed,"  said  the  knight 
ilrily,  '*  by  a  jai  sent  to  I  lardieanule.  w  liu  iifli  ;•  the  death  of 
King  Harold  residved  to  avenge  llie  black  butchery;  a 
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present.  I  sa\ .  of  a  gilt  sliip,  maimed  by  fourscore  warriors 
with  gold  hilfcd  swords.  nnJi  tfllt  helms.  -  Rut  lei  this  pass." 

"  l.rl  it  pnss."  i-i  lioid  X  chha  with  ;i  sigh.  *'  Bloody 
were  lliosi'  tiiius.  ;mtl  uiilioly  their  sccn-ls." 

"^'et  aiiswrr  iiu'  still,  wiiy  love  you  J-Iarl  (iodwin  ?  He 
hath  changed  sides  from  parly  to  party,  and  in  each  ciiauRe 
won  lordshif.s  and  lands.  Me  is  aiiiititious  afid  ^^raspinf^, 
ye  ;  lor  the  l  ailads  simu  in  your  sheets  iilien  lum 

to  the  thorn  and  the  Ijramble,  at  wiiich  the  sheep  leaves 
his  wool.  Me  is  haui,'hty  and  overbearing.  Tell  me,  O 
Saxon,  frank  Saxon,  why  you  love  (iodwin  the  lunl  '.' 
I*ain  would  1  know  ;  for,  please  the  sainls  (and  you  and 
your  lOarl  so  |)ermittinti).  1  mean  lo  live  and  die  in  this 
nierric  England  :  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  that  I 
have  but  to  do  as  Earl  (Iodwin.  in  order  to  win  love  from 
the  Iji!;lish." 

The  stout  \  el)ba  looked  perplexed  I  but  after  stroking 
his  beard  thoughtfully,  he  answered  thus — 

*'  Thouf'h  ol  Kent,  and  th'Tcfi  ri'  in  Iiis  earldom,  I  am 
not  one  ot  (lodwin's  especial  parl>  ;  lor  that  reason  was  1 
chosen  his  bode.  I'hose  who  are  under  him  douhtless  love 
a  chief  liberal  to  give  and  strong  to  protect.  The  old  age 
of  a  great  leader  gathers  reverence,  as  an  oak  ;,'athers  moss. 
Hul  lo  me,  and  those  iiki'  me,  li\infi  i)(;i<itul  at  lioini'. 
shunning  courts,  and  temjjling  not  broils,  Godwin  the  man 
is  not  dear — It  is  (iodwin  the  thing.  " 

"  rhnn;<h  I  do  my  best  to  know  your  langua-ii'."'  said 
the  knighi.  "  ye  have  [)luasi's  that  ini^;lil  pu/zlc  King 
Solomon.     Whal  nuanesl  thou  by  '  (iodwin  the  thing'?" 

■■  That  which  to  us  (jodwin  only  seems  to  uphold.  We 
love  justice  :  whatever  his  offences.  (Jodwin  was  banished 
nnjii'-tly.  We  love  our  la'v.>  ;  (Iodwin  \^a•^  dishoiioured  by 
niainlainiiif^  them.  We  love  England,  and  are  devoured 
by  strangers  :  (lodwin's  cause  is  England's,  an<l — stranger, 
forgive  me  lor  not  coneliKliii^." 

Then  examining  the  young  Norman  with  a  look  of  rough 
compassiun,  he  laid  his  large  hand  upon  the  knight's 
shoulder  and  whispered — 

Take  my  advice -and  flv." 

"  l-'ly  :  "  said  I)e  (Iraxiik.  icil<l<  iiing.  "Is  it  to  lly. 
think  you.  tiial  I  have  put  on  my  mail,  and  j^irded  my 
sworil  ■.'  " 

'■  Vain  vain  I  Wasps  are  lierce.  hut  the  swarm  is 
doonud  wIkii  thr  straw  is  kiiuUed.  I  Icll  you  this  lly  in 
lime,  and  nou  aif  safe  ;  hut  let  tin  King  !'<•  ^o  misguided 
as  to  count  on  arms,  and  i.<.rive  against  yon  muilitade,  and 
\erily  before  nightfall  not  one  Norman  will  be  fmtiMl  alive 
within  leu  milo^  oi  Mic  eit\  Look  to  il.  youth  I  IHirhaps 
thou  hast  a  muiiicr    let  lici  nut  mourn  a  ^>un  I  " 
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lUloii-  (he  Norman  .-,Ii.i|M'  iulo  Suxon  iiufDciently 

polite  and  roiirlly  his  profound  and  inrli^^nant  disdain  of 
Uie  counsii,  his  sense  of  llie  iirp*  ri iii'  ik  e  wilh  whidi  Iiis 
shoulder  had  been  profaned,  and  Iiis  i.K  llu  r  s  son  had  been 
warned,  (he  minciiis  wis  attain  •  uiiiiiuiiud  into  the  pre- 
senee-chanibcr.  .\or  did  he  rcli;rn  into  the  ante-room,  but 
conducted  forthwith  from  the  eoimcil  his  brief  answer 
reeeived  -to  tlic  staiis  of  liic  |.:il;;c('.  he  rcacl.ed  the  !)oat  in 
which  ho  bad  come,  and  was  rowed  l)aek  to  the  sliip  that 
held  the  lilarl  and  ids  sons. 

Now  this  was  the  man<vuvre  of  (iodwin  s  array.  I  lis 
vessels  having'  passed  London  15rid}4e,  Ikk.  rested"  awiiile 
on  the  i*anks  of  the  .Soulliward  suburb  (Sutb-weorde)  - 
since  called  Soi;'  iwark— and  the  King's  ships  lay  to  Uic 
north  ;  but  the  fleet  of  the  Earl's,  after  a  brief  halt,  veered 
majestically  round,  and  con)i:iL;  close  lo  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, inclihid  northward,  as  it  to  hem  the  Iving's  ships. 
Miaiiwliile  tlie  land  forces  drew  up  close  to  the  Strand, 
almost  within  bow-shot  of  the  King's  troops.  Ihal  kepi  the 
Rround  inland  ;  thus  Vebba  saw  before  hiui.  so  near  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  lr«Ji.i  each  oliier.  on  the  river 
the  rival  Heels,  on  Ihe  shore  the  rival  armaments. 

High  above  all  (he  vessels  towered  the  majestic  bark,  or 
a?sca,  that  bad  borne  Harold  from  the  Irish  shores.  Its 
fashion  was  (  il  of  the  ancient  sea-kings,  to  one  of  whom 
it  bad  beioiu,id.  I(s  curved  and  mighty  prow,  richly 
gilded,  stood  out  far  above  llie  waves  :  the  f)row,  the  head 
of  the  sea-snake  ;  the  stern  its  sjj're  ;  head  and  si)ire  alike 
glitterin!4  in  tpe  sun. 

'I'be  boat  (ircu  u|)  to  (he  lofty  side  of  the  vessel,  a  ladder 
was  lowered,  11k-  nuncius  ascended  lightly  and  stood  on 
deck.  At  the  farlher  end  grouped  the  sailors,  few  in 
number,  and  at  respectful  dislance  from  the  liarl  and  his 
sons. 

Godwin  himself  was  but  half  armed.  His  head  was  l)are, 
nor  had  he  other  wea])on  of  offence  than  the  gill  battle- 
axe  of  the  Danes  wiajjoii  as  much  of  oflice  as  of  war  ;  but 
his  broad  breast  was  covered  with  the  ring  mail  of  the 
time,  liis  stature  was  lower  than  that  of  any  of  his  sons  ; 
nor  did  his  form  exhibit  greater  pbvsical  strength  than 
that  of  a  man,  well  shaped,  robust,  aiul  deep  of  chest,  who 
stUl  preserved  in  age  the  pith  and  sinew  of  niature  man- 
hood. Neither,  indeed,  did  legend  or  fame  ascribf  to  that 
eniinent  personage  those  romantic  achlevemenls.  those  teals 
of  purely  animal  i)rowess.  which  distinguished  his  rival. 
Siward.  iiravc  Ik;  was,  l>ul  brave  as  a  leader  ;  those  facul- 
ties m  which  he  appears  to  have  excelled  all  his  contempo- 
raries, were  more  analogoiis  1(»  the  reciuisites  of  success  in 
civilised  tinus,  than  those  which  won  renown  of  old.  And 
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perliJips  Imi  JiiikI  was  llu-  only  iinmlrv  iIkmi  in  Fiiiropc 
whii'h  I'oiilil  liiivc  ^i\(  it  (o  I  hose  faciiliics  lliv  ir  lilliiiji 
ciirccf.     lit'  ssi.i  t  ssiiilially  IIk'  arts  of  |»:iily  ;  In 

k'u  w  Iit)\v  (()  dial  with  vast  masses  of  mankind  ;  \\v  coiUd 
carry  alonj,'  with  liis  interests  the  fervid  hi-nrl  of  the  mnl- 
liludr  :  li"  ha;!  in  the  liifihest  (!";4r»c  llial  iiiU .  unless  in 
nii»>l  (iliu  r  laiuls  in  all  lands  win  re  popular  asscrililies  do 
m.l  exist  -  the  j«ift  of  popular  elorpienee.  .\;Jes  ehipsod, 
after  Die  Nonnan  conquest,  ere  eloquence  again  became  a 
power  in  i:ii<:land.* 

Hul  li!-(  nl!  iiK  ii  rennwtu  il  for  elotpn  iiee,  ho  went  with 
the  popular  feeling  of  his  limes  ;  lie  endjodied  its  passions, 
its  prejudiees  but  also  that  keen  sense  of  self-inlerest. 
which  is  liic  invariable  c  h  n  a(  I ( i  M ic  of  a  inullilude.  He 
iriis  ihe  sensr  of  (he  eomnionalt>  (.rried  lo  ils  highest 
degree.  WhaU  vor  the  faults,  it  inay  he  the  crimes,  of  a 
career  singularly  prosperous  and  splendid,  ansidst  events 
the  darkest  and  most  terrfl)le,— shining  with  a  steady  light 
across  Ihe  thunder-clouds,  he  was  never  accused  of 
cruelty  or  outrage  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  iinglish, 
emphatically.  Ihe  English  deemed  him  ;  and  this  not  the 
less  thai  in  Ids  Ncmtli  lie  ha.'  sided  with  Canute.  ;  ;<i  owed 
his  forlunes  lo  thai  kin^  ;  foi-  so  inlennixed  were  Danes 
and  Saxons  in  Ijigland.  thai  the  agreement  which  had 
given  to  Canute  one  half  the  kingdom  had  been  received 
with  general  api)lausc  ;  and  the  earlier  severities  of  that 
Llii  .if  jiiince  hail  been  so  redeemed  in  his  later  year^  I)}- 
wisdom  and  mildness-  so.  even  in  Ihf  worst  period  of  his 
reign,  relieved  by  extraordiniu-y  jiersonal  affability,  and  so 
lost  now  in  men's  nieinori"s  by  pride  in  his  i)ow_t  and  fame, 
-  that  (>anute  h  id  left  heliind  him  a.  beloved  and  honoured 
naine.t  and  (lodwin  was  tlu  more  esteemed  as  the  chosen 
counsellor  of  that  popular  prince.  At  his  death,  Godwin 
was  known  to  have  wished,  and  even  armed,  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Saxon  line;  and  only  yielded  to  (he 
deterniinalioii  of  the  Wilan,  no  doabt  acted  upon  l)y  the 
popular  opinion.  Of  one  dark  crime  he  was  suspected, 
and,  despite  his  oath  to  the  contrary,  and  the  formal 
acquittal  of  the  national  council,  doidit  of  his  guilt  rested 
then,  as  it  rests  still,  upon  his  name  ;  viz.  the  perfldious 
surrender  of  Alfr«'d.  Hdward's  irnirdered  lirother. 

•  When  Ihe  cliroiiicler  praises  tlie  t<ifl  of  speech,  he  unconsciously 
proves  tJie  existence  of  constitutional  freedom. 

t  Hecenl  Danish  historians  have  iti  v.ain  ciuleavdiircd  fn  (Iclnicl 
from  the  reputation  of  Canute  as  an  luKiUsh  nionareli.  Ihe  Ihuu  , 
an\  tl  )u!.l  l(  s>.  Ihe  ln'st  atill.ia  il  ies  for  liis  clinracter  in  Denmark. 
lUil  (lur  iiwii  l-au;lisli  autlwiril iis  are  sullleitiilly  decisive  as  to  U»e 
personal  iio|iiiiar;ty  of  Canute  in  this  country,  and  the  affection 
etilei'lained  lur  ins  laws. 
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Uul  linn-  had  pussed  (.vi  r  llir  dismal  Iragvdv  ;  ami  th<  re 
was  an  iiisliru  livc  and  pmph,  lit  itilin«  thfouRhout  the 
huRJish  nalioii,  IhuL  with  Iht-  Iloiisr  of  (;od\vin  was  idciiU 
hed  the  cause  of  the  l-iu;lisli  pi-oph'.  livtrvlliinK  in  lliis 
mails  asp.cl  v,rfv,.d  U'  |,|,  Ml  in  his  favoui".  His  ample 
brows  were  laini  wilh  l)eniguity  and  thoughl  ;  his  larce 
dark  lilue  lyi^  were  serene  and  mild,  thoufih  their  ex- 
pression, when  examined,  was  cN.sc  nul  inscrulabie  His 
nilcn  was  sni^ularly  noble.  i)ui  wholl\  wiUiout  formality  or 
jdlee  e.l  slate  .  ami  tliou^^li  haii«hliness  and  arroganee  were 
Ijirgely  altribuled  to  Imn,  they  could  be  found  onlv  in  his 
deeds,  not  manner— plain,  familiar,  Idndiy  lo  all  nuii.  his 
heart  seemed  as  open  lo  the  service  of  his  countrymen  as 
lus  hospilable  door  to  tlu  ir  wants. 

Behind  him  stood  the  slateliest  group  of  sons  that  ever 
micd  With  pride  a  lathers  eye.  i;;,,!,  slrikim-lv  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other,  all  remarkable  lor  beaulv  of 
countenance  and  strength  of  frame. 

Sweyn,  the  el. lest,*  liad  the  dark  hues  of  his  mother  Ihe 
Dane:  a  wild  and  mournful  niajeslv  sat  upon  features 
aqmhne  and  regular,  but  wasted  bv  yrief  or  passion  •  raven 
locks,  glossy  e\eti  in  neglect,  fell  half  over  eyes  hollow  in 
then  sockets,  but  bright,  though  wilh  troubled  fire.  Over 
his  shoulder  he  bore  his  mighty  axe.  His  form,  span  but 
of  immense  power,  was  sheathed  in  mail,  and  he  leant 
on  his  f,'real  ()ointed  Danish  shield.  At  his  feet  sate  his 
youn^'  son  1  laeo,  a  boy  with  a  countenance  preternalurallv 
thoughtful  for  his  years,  which  were  yet  those  of  child- 
nood. 

Next  to  him  stood  Ih.  most  dreaded  and  ruthless  of  the 
sons  of  Codwin  be.  laU.l  to  become  to  the  .Saxon  what 
Julian  was  lo  the  lioth.  With  las  arms  folded  on  his 
breast  stood  Toslig  ;  his  face  was  beautiful  as  a  (ireek  s, 
in  all  save  iiie  forehead,  wlii(  h  was  low  and  lowering' 
S>!cek  and  trim  were  his  bright  chestnut  locks;  and  his 
arms  were  damascened  with  silver,  for  he  wcs  one  who 
loved  tlie  pomp  and  luxmy  ul  war. 

Wolnoth,  the  mother  s  fav  lurite,  seemed  yet  in  the  first 

•  Some  of  our  historians  erroneously  represent  Harold  as  tin  eldc'st 
son.  Rut  Florence,  the  best  autliority  we  have,  in  the  siki.c  e  ,)f  tlie 
Saxon  Chronicle,  as  well  as  KnyKhton.  distinctly  states  Sw.-vn  to 
De  the  eldest  ;  Harold  was  Ihe  second,  and  'Justi<?  was  t!ie  third 
Sweyn  s  seniority  seeuis  rorroboiatrd  by  tlie  >{rcatcr  importance 
,  of  Ins  earldom.  The  Xoniian  eliroiiiclt  i-,,  in  tlieir  spite  to  Harold 
wisli  to  J  iaiic  liim  junior  to  Tostig— for  the  reasons  evident  at  the 
close  of  tl.Ks  work.  And  the  Norwegian  cluonicler,  Snorro  Sturieson. 
says  that  Harold  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons  ;  so  little  was  really 
kn.iwn.  <ir  cared  to  be  accurately  known,  of  thid  Kreat  house  which 
so  nearly  founded  a  new  dynasty  of  linglish  kiiiys. 
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flower  of  yonth.  hut  he  alone  nf  all  thr  snns  hiul  somcUiiii^ 
irrcsolnli'  :inu  i  nrniiiKitc  in  hi^  ;i'.[)C(  l  und  liparin;,' :  liis 
loriii.  Ilioiifih  lall.  had  not  yv[  vonw  to  its  full  height  and 
stront^lii  ;  anrl.  as  if  llio  weight  of  mail  were  unusual  to 
hitu,  he  leant  with  iiolh  hands  upon  (lie  wood  uf  his  lonp 
si)ear.  T.eofwinc,  who  stood  next  t(»  Wolnoth,  contrasted 
him  nolat>lv  ;  ids  sunny  lorixs  wrcalliod  carelissly  over  n 
wliitc  unclouded  brow,  and  tlio  sillicn  liair  on  the  upper 
lip  quivered  over  arch  lips,  smiling,  even  In  that  serious 
hour. 

At  (iodwin's  light  liand.  hut  not  inimt'diately  near  him. 
stood  tlic"  last  of  the  group,  (lurlh  and  Harold.  Gurth  had 
passed  Ins  arm  over  the  sliouldcr  of  Ids  l)rother.  and,  not 
watching  tlic  nuncius  while  he  sjioke,  watched  only  tlie 
eflect  his  words  produced  on  the  face  of  Harold.  For 
(iurlh  loved  I  larold  as  .lonallian  loved  David.  And  Harold 
was  the  only  one  of  the  group  not  armed  ;  and  had  a 
veteran  skilled  in  war  heeji  asked  who  of  that  group  was 
horn  to  lead  armed  men,  he  would  have  pointed  to  the 
man  unarmed. 

"  So  what  says  the  King?  "  asked  liarl  Ciodwin. 

"This;  he  refuses  to  restore  line  and  thy  sons,  or  to 
hear  thee,  till  thou  hast  (iisl)ande(i  thine  army,  dismissed 
thy  ships,  and  consented  to  clear  thyself  and  thy  house 
before  the  WItana-gemot." 

A  fierce  laugh  broke  from  TostIg  ;  Sweyn's  mournful 
brow  grew  darker  ;  I.eofwine  placed  his  right  hand  on  his 
ateghar:  Wolnoth  rose  erect;  Gurth  kept  his  nycs  on 
Harold,  and  Harold's  face  was  unmoved. 

"  The  King  received  thee  In  his  council  of  war,"  said 
(lodwin.  thoughtfully.  "  and  doubtless  the  Normans  were 
there.    Who  were  the  Englishmen  most  of  mark  ?  " 

"  SiwartI  of  Northumbria.  thy  foe." 

•'  My  sons,"  said  the  Karl,  turning  to  his  children,  and 
breathing  loud  as  if  a  load  were  olT  his  heart;  "  there 
will  be  no  need  of  axe  or  armour  to-day.  Harold  alone 
was  wise,"  and  he  pointed  lo  the  linen  tunic  of  the  son 
thus  cited. 

"What  m  an  you.  Sir  ialher?"  said  Tostig,  imperi- 
ously.   ••  Think  you  lo  ' 

"  Peace,  son.  peace  ;  "  said  Godwin,  without  asperity, 
but  with  conscious  command.  "  Return,  brave  and  dear 
friend."  he  said  to  Vebba,  "  find  out  Siward  the  Karl  ; 
tell  him  that  I,  Godwin,  his  foe  in  the  old  time,  place 
honour  and  life  in  his  hands,  and  what  he  counsels  that 
will  we  do. — Go." 

Thv  Kent  man  nodded,  and  regained  his  boat.  Then 
spoke  I  larold. 

"  father,  yonder  are  the  forces  of  Edward  ;  as  yet  with- 
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out  Icndrrs.  sinrr  ih..  rhWW  ,„ust  l.c  si  ill  in  the  hnlls  of  the 
King,  honu-  liiry  Norman  anioiigsl  them  may  provoko  an 
encounter  ;  and  this  city  of  London  Is  not  won.  as  ii  be- 
hoves us  to  win  it.  If  one  drop  of  Hn-Iisli  |,lo„d  ,|ve  the 
sword  of  one  i:n«Ush  man.  Wlu  rciore,  with  your  leave.  I 
wdl  take  i)()at,  and  land.  .And  unless  I  have  lost  In  mv 
absence  all  right  lere  in  the  hearts  of  onr  countrvmcn,  at 
the  first  shout  from  our  troops  winch  proclaims  Uial 
Harold,  son  of  Cod  win.  Is  on  the  soil  of  our  fathers, 
iiiiir  yon  array  of  spears  and  helms  pass  at  once  to 
our  side. 

hls"lip"wirh  envy""^         brother  7  "  said  Tostlg.  gnawing 
•  And  If  not.  I  will  ride  alone  Inio  the  midst  of  them 
anil  ask  what  Englishmen  are  there  wlio  will  iiini  shaft  or 
s|)ear  at  this  breast,  never  mailed  a^^ainsl  Unulaud  I  " 

t.odwin  placed  his  hand  on  Harold's  head,  and  the  tears 
came  to  those  dose  cold  eyes. 

"  Thou  knowest  by  nature  what  I  have  learned  by  art 
bo,  and  prosper.    He  It  as  thou  wilt." 

T«'.'fR* m""'"  ^^^'y"  i>rt  l»H>  ddcr.  '  said 

TostiR,  to  the  wil(i  form  hy  his  side. 

"  ^^^L^      8uilt  on  my  soul,  and  woe  In  my  heart  " 
answered  Sweyn,  moodily.    "Shall  Rsau  lose  his  l.irth- 
n«ht.  and  (.am  retain  It  ?  '    So  savin.',  he  witlulr*  w.  and 
fE^  n      nfiamst  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  leant  his  face  upon 
Itie  edge  ot  Ins  shield. 

Harold  watched  him  with  deep  compassion  In  Ids  eves 
passed  to  h  s  side  with  a  quick  step,  pressed  his  hand,  and 
whi.spered,     Peace  to  (he  past,  ()  my  brother  • 
....J'l^!'*'^  '^"co,  who  had  noiselessly  followed  his  father 
hi  ted  his  sombre,  serious  looks  to  Harold  as  he  thus  spoke  • 
and  when  Harold  turned  away,  he  said  to  Sweyn,  tlmidlv' 

He,  at  least,  is  ever  «ood  to  lliee  and  to  me." 
iu  ^  Shalt  cling  to  him  as 

thy  father  Haco,"  answered  Sweyn,  tenderly  smoothlnc 
back  the  child's  dark  locks.  '""lumf, 

hiI'''if''"'\^M'^'''"w'  -  ''I'^'linj^  his  head,  murmured  to 

nimseif,     When  thou  art  no  more  1    No  more  ?    Has  the 
Vala  doomed  him,  too  ?    Father  and  son.  both  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  Han. Id  had  entered  the  Lf.at  lowered  fnnn 
the  sides  of  he  .esea  to  receive  him  :  and  (lurth.  lookina 
appeahnfily  to  his  father,  and  seein}?  no  sign  of  dissent 
*hKde         ^^^'''^  himself  by 

Trcxlv.  in  rollowcd  the  I. Mat  with  musing  eyes. 

•  Sim:. II  need,"  said  li...  aloud,  but  to  himself,  "  to  believe 
iM  s.H,.|,s;,v,rs.  („  to  credit  Hilda  the  saga,  when  she 
proi)hesied,  ere  we  hft  our  shores,  that  Harold  "  He 
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sloppi'd  short,  for  Toslig  i  wr.ilhful  rxchiniallon  hrokc  on 
his  ri'vi-rif. 

•*  Kalhor.  father !  My  I.Jnod  sumc  s  in  my  lars.  jind 
Itoils  in  my  heart,  when  I  li.ar  tiut'  name  the  prophccii's 
of  Hilda  in  favour  of  tliy  darling!.  Dissension  and  strife 
in  our  house  hnv«'  they  wrouRht  niroady  ;  and  if  the  feuds 
hetweeji  UmioUI  and  me  lun  e  sown  prey  in  thy  locl<s, 
lhank  tliysell  when.  Unshed  willi  vain  socdhsaying,  for  thy 
favoured  Harold,  thou  saldst,  in  Uie  liour  of  our  first 
eliihtihli  broil,  '  Strive  not  with  Haroid  ;  for  his  brothers 
will  l>e  his  men.'  " 

•  Falsify  Uie  pndiclion."  said  C.ociwin,  ealmly  ;  "  winv 
men  may  always  make  their  own  future,  and  seize  their 
own  fates.  r»rudenep,  |)}itlenre.  labour,  valour;  these  Hre 
the  stars  lhat  rule  Miv  l  aiiM  C  (»r  mortals." 

Toslifi  made  no  answer  ;  for  the  splash  of  oars  was  near, 
and  (wo  ships,  containing  the  principal  chiefs  that  had 
joined  Godwin's  cause,  came  alongside  the  Hunic  :esca  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  message  sent  to  the  Kinp.  Tostlg 
sprang  to  (he  vessel's  side,  and  exclaimed,  "The  King, 
qirl  by  Ids  false  counsellors,  wili  hear  us  not,  and  arms 
must  decide  between  us." 

"  Hold,  hold  I  malifinani,  unhappy  boy  I  "  cried  Godwin, 
between  bis  grinded  teeth,  as  a  shout  (.f  indif^nant,  yet 
joyous  ferocity,  broke  from  the  crowded  slii|)s  thus  hailed. 
"  The  curse  of  all  time  be  on  him  whi;  draws  the  llrsl 
native  blood  in  sight  of  the  altars  and  h'  ;;  thy  f  London  I 
Hear  nie.  thou  with  the  vulture's  bbj:d-!u  .  and  the 
peacock's  vajn  joy  in  (he  gaudy  plume  1  Hiar  me,  Tostig, 
and  tremble.  If  but  by  one  word  thou  widen  the  breach 
between  me  and  the  King,  outlaw  thou  enterest  Enfpand, 
outlaw  Shalt  thou  depart — for  earldom  and  broad  lands] 
choose  the  bread  of  the  stranger,  and  the  weregeld  of  the 
w  olf !  " 

The  young  Saxon,  haugb.y  as  he  was,  quailed  at  his 
father's  thrillin-^  voice,  bowed  his  head,  and  retreated 
sullenly.  Godwin  sprang  on  the  deck  of  the  nearest 
vessel,  and  all  the  passions  that  Tostig  had  aroused,  he 
e.xerled  his  eloquence  lo  appease. 

In  the  midst  of  his  ai  linnients,  (here  rose  from  the  ranks 
on  the  strand,  the  shout  of  Harold!  Harold  the  Earl! 
Harold  and  Holy  Crosse  1  "  And  Godwin,  turning  his 
eye  to  the  King's  ranks,  saw  them  agitated,  swayed,  and 
movin}4 ;  till  suddenly  from  (he  very  heart  o''  (he  hostile 
array,  came,  as  by  irresis(!l)le  impulse,  ihe  cry — "  Harold 
our  Haroid  :    All  hail,  (he -iood  i:arl  :  "  "' 

While  this  chanced  without,  widiin  the  palace.  Ivf'w.ud 
had  quitted  the  presence-chamber,  and  wa^  clostttu  widi 
Stigand,  the  bishop.   This  prelate  had  the  more  influeiite 


Willi  lldward,  iiiiisimuli  us  Ihoimli  Saxon,  lie  was  laid  lu 
hv  no  I'lu  niv  to  ilic  Normans,  ami  had,  indi'iil,  on  a  loiimr 
orcasion,  l>ttn  diint^cjl  from  hi>  hi>lio|)ric  on  the  i'hur(it' 
uf  loo  ({real  ju  alluihnienl  lu  llie  Nurmaii  queen-mulher 
Hmmn.»  Nc-er  In  lils  whole  life  hnd  Edward  been  so 
slubljorn  as  on  (his  incission.  I'nr  lurr,  more  than  Lis 
realm  was  eont  i  riu  d,  he  was  ihrt  aUned  in  the  peace  of  his 
household,  and  the  eomfort  of  his  tepid  friendships.  With 
the  recall  of  his  jtowerful  fallur  in  law,  he  fon-saw  the 
necessary  reinlrusion  of  hi-^  wife  upon  the  charm  of  ids 
cltaslc  soiihiil  ■.  1  lis  la\ 'unili'  NOrniiins  would  l>c  l)iiiuslM'd, 
he  should  l)e  surrounded  will»  faces  he  abhorred.  All  Ilje 
repnv,entations  of  SIlKnnd  fell  upon  n  stem  and  unyieldln({ 
spirit,  when  Siw.utl  t-ntt  rid  llic  Kin.;'s  closet. 

■  Sir,  my  i<in«,  '  said  llu-  unat  son  of  Ikorn,  "  1  yielded 
to  your  kiuKly  will  in  the  ( (»uni  il.  that,  beft»re  we  listened 
to  Godwin,  lie  sliould  disi)and  his  men,  and  sui)n»it  to  the 
jud^unent  nt  the  Wltan.  The  i:arl  hath  ^int  tne  to  say. 
Ilial  In  lU  put  hoiKtur  and  lifi-  in  my  Li  i  plig,  and  abide 
i)y  my  counsel.  And  1  liave  answered  us  became  the  mun 
who  will  never  snare  a  foe,  or  betray  a  trust." 

"  I  low  li  1st  tliMii  answ.  rt'd  ?  "  asked  llu-  Kin^. 

"  iliat  lie  abidi-  by  iiic  laws  of  Knj^lanil,  as  iJane  and 
Saxon  afireed  to  alii<k'  in  the  days  of  Canute  ;  lliat  ht  and 
his  sons  shall  make  no  cluim  for  land  or  lordship,  but 
submit  all  to  the  Witan." 

•  dood.'"  said  the  Kinu  ;  "  and  the  Witap  will  cdndemn 
liim  now,  as  it  would  have  condemned  when  he  shunned 
to  nioef  it,"  ^ 

'■  And  the'Witan  n-  m."  n  turned  the  Earl  emphatically, 
"  will  Ik-  froi ,  and  tail  .  ;iiid  just." 

"And  meanwhile,  tlu-  troops  " 

"  Will  wait  on  either  side  ;  and  if  reason  fail,  then  the 
sword,"  said  Siward. 

•'  This  I  will  not  In  ar."  exiiainud  Edward  ;  when  the 
Iramp  ol  many  feel  timndrrcd  alon^  llie  passage  ;  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  several  captains  (Norman  as  well  as 
Saxon)  of  the  King's  troops  rushed  in,  wild,  rude,  and 
tumultuous. 

■  Till-  troops  dosirl  !  half  Uie  ranks  have  tlirown  down 
llieir  arms  at  the  very  name  of  Marold  1  "  exclaimed  the 
Fiarl  of  Hereford.    "  Curses  on  the  knaves  I  " 

"  And  the  lithsmen  of  London,"  cried  a  Saxon  thegn, 

•  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  101.3.  "  Stifiand  wns  deposed  from 
Ill's  liisliopric.  iind  all  fiat  lie  iiossessed  was  seized  info  tlie  kin-i's 
hands,  l)i  i  ausi'  lie  \va ,  received  lo  his  mother's  counsel,  and  slic  went 
just  as  lu  advised  her.  as  [leople  tiiou(iht."  Tlie  saintly  Confessor 
dealt  with  iiis  bishops  as  siiiuinarily  as  Henry  VIII.  could  have  done, 
aller  his  i|u.(nel  witli  the  i'opc. 
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"  Bre  nil  on  his  side.  :ni(l  in;ir»  liiii),'  :ilrc;i(lv  Ihrouuli  tlic 

■  I'aiise  yet,"  wliispoml  Slitiaiui ;  "  and  who  -Imll  s»y, 
this  hour  to-morrow,  If  Fdward  or  Ttodwln  rii;;n  on  Ihc 
throne  of  Alfred  ?  • 

His  stern  hearl  moved  by  the  dislress  of  his  King,  and 
not  (he  hss  for  the  unwonted  flminess  which  Edward 
displayed,  Siward  here  approached,  knelt,  and  took  the 
Kind's  hand. 

Siward  ean  nive  no  nidderlng  counsel  to  his  King  ;  to 
save  I  lie  bloo<l  of  liis  sulijects  is  never  a  Iving's  disgrace. 
Meld  thou  to  mercy — (todwin  to  the  law !  " 

"Oh  for  the  cowl  and  cell  !  "  ex(l;iin)t(l  tlie  I'linee 
wringing  his  hands.    "  Oh   .N'oi  nian   liome.   why  did  l" 
leave  tliee  ?  " 

He  took  the  cross  from  his  hreasl.  e()?il(  niplali d  it 
tlxedlv,  prayed  silently  hut  with  fervonr.  and  his  face 
again  i)r(  ;une  lran(juii. 

"<io,  '  he  said,  flinging  himself  on  his  .seal  in  Hie  e\- 
lianslion  that  follows  passion.  "Co,  Siward.  fin  Stigand 
deal  witli  things  niundan''  as  yi  will." 

The  Mishop.  salislled  willi  this  reluclanf  acquiescence, 
seized  Siward  hv  the  ann  and  withdrew  him  from  the 
elo.set.  The  captains  remained  a  few  m(»nienls  Ik  hind  the 
Saxons  silently  gazing  on  the  Kin^!.  the  Nonunns  whisper- 
ing each  other,  in  t  ■  u  (!(,nl>t  juhI  trouhle.  and  darting 
looks  of  the  bitterest  torn  at  I  heir  feeble  benefactor. 
Then,  as  with  one  accord,  these  last  rushed  along  the 
corridor,  gained  the  hall  wliere  their  eoiinlrvnien  yet 
assembled,  and  exclaimed.  "A  luuic  bridv  !    Franc  Hrier  ' 

All  is  lost  hnl  life!— God  for  the  llrst  man,— knife  and 
cord  for  the  last  I" 

Then,  as  the  cry  of  fire,  or  as  the  first  crash  of  an  earth- 
quake, dissolves  all  union,  ami  redii.-i  s  :dl  emotion  Into  one 
thought  of  self-savin;.';,  the  whole  conclave,  crowding  pell- 
mell  on  each  other,  hustled,  jostled,  clamoured  to  the  door 
-happy  he  who  could  find  horse  p;ilfrey, — even  mon!:'s 
mulef  This  way,  thai  way,  lied  those  lordly  Normans, 
Ihose  martial  ;il,l)ols,  those  mitred  bishops — some  singly! 
some  in  pairs  ;  some  by  tens,  and  some  by  scores  ;  but  all' 
prudently  shunning  association  with  those  chiefs  whom 
I  hey  had  most  courted  the  day  before,  and  who,  they  now 
kn(  n.  would  be  the  main  mark  for  revenge  ;  save  only 
two,  who  yet,  from  that  awe  of  the  spiritual  power  which 
characterised  the  Norman,  who  was  already  half  monk 
half  soldier  (Crusader  and  Temijlar  before  Crusades  were 
yet  preiuhed.  or  the  Temphus  yet  dreamed  of),— even  In 
that  hour  of  selfish  panic  rallied  round  them  the  provvest 
chivalry  of  their  countrymen,  viz.,  the  Bishop  of  London 
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and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Bolh  these  diijnitaries, 
armed  cap-d-pie,  and  spear  in  hand,  hLudcil  the  fliglil  ;  and 
good  service  that  day,  both  as  guide  and  champion,  did 
Mallet  de  Graville.  He  led  them  in  a  circuit  behind  botli 
armies,  but  being  intercepted  by  a  new  body,  coming  from 
the  pastures  of  Hertfordshire  to  the  help  of  Godwin,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  the  bold  and  desperate  resort  of 
entering  the  city  gates.  These  were  wide  open  ;  whether 
to  admit  the  Saxon  Earls,  or  vomit  forth  their  allies,  the 
Londoners.  Through  these,  up  the  narrow  streets,  riding 
three  a-breast,  dashed  the  slaughtering  fugitives  ;  worlliy 
in  flight  of  their  national  renown,  they  trampled  down 
every  obstacle.  Bodies  of  men  drew  up  against  them  at 
every  angle,  with  the  Saxon  cry  of  "  Out ! — Out  I  "  "  Down 
with  the  oulland  men  !  "  Through  each,  spear  pierced, 
and  sword  clove,  the  way.  Red  with  gore  was  the  spear 
of  the  prelate  of  London  ;  broken  to  the  hilt  was  the  sword 
militant  in  the  terrible  hand  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. So  on  they  rode,  so  on  they  slaughtered — gained  the 
Eastern  Gate,  and  passed  with  but  two  of  their  number  lost. 

The  fields  once  gained,  for  better  precaution  they 
separated.  Some  few,  not  quite  ignorant  of  the  Saxon 
iongue,  doffed  their  mail,  ana  c.  cpt  through  forest  and  fell 
towards  the  sea  shore  ;  others  retained  steed  and  arms,  but 
shunned  equally  the  high  roads.  The  two  prelates  were 
among  the  last ;  they  gained,  in  safety,  Ness,  in  Essex, 
threw  themselves  into  an  open,  crazy,  fishing-boat,  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  waves,  and,  half  drowned  and 
half  famished,  drifted  over,  the  Channel  to  the  French 
shores.  Of  the  rest  of  the  courtly  foreigners,  some  took 
refuge  in  the  forts  yet  held  l^y  their  countrymen  ;  some 
lay  concealed  in  creeks  and  caves  till  they  could  find  or 
steal  boats  for  their  passage.  And  thus,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1052,  occurred  the  notable  dispersion  and 
ignominious  flight  of  the  counts  and  vavasours  of  great 
William  the  Duke  1 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Witana-gemot  was  assembled  in  the  Groat  TTall  of 
Westminster  in  all  its  imperial  pomp. 

It  was  on  his  throne  that  the  King  sate  now — and  it  was 
the  sword  that  was  in  his  right  hand.  Some  seated  below, 
and  some  standing  beside,  the  throne,  were  the  officers  of 
the  Basileus  *  of  Britain.    There,  were  to  be  seen  camara- 

♦  The  title  of  Basileus  was  retained  by  our  kings  so  late  as  the 
time  of  John,  who  styled  himself  "  Totlus  Insulae  Britannics  Basi- 
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rius  and  pincerna,  chamberlain  and  cupbearer ;  disc  Ihogn 
and  hors  thegn  :  *  the  thcgn  of  the  disl,es,  and  Iho  ihcgn 
of  the  stud  ;  with  many  more,  whose  stale  offices  may  not 
impossibly  have  been  borrowed  from  the  ceremonial  pomp 
of  the  Byzantine  court ;  for  Edgar,  King  of  England,  had 
in  the  old  time  styled  himself  the  Heir  of  Constantine. 
Next  to  these  sat  the  clerks  of  the  chapel,  with  the  King's 
confessor  at  their  head.    Officers  were  they  of  higher  note 
than  their  name  bespeaks,  and  wlelders,  in  the  trust  of  the 
Great  Seal,  of  a  power  unknown  of  old,  and  now  obnoxious 
to  the  Saxon.    For  tedious  is  the  suit  which  lingers  for  the 
king's  writ  and  the  king's  seal ;   and  from  those  clerks 
shall  arise  hereafter  a  thing  of  torture  and  of  might,  which 
shall  grind  out  the  hearts  of  men,  and  be  called  Chanckry  I  t 
Below  the  scribes,  a  space  was  left  on  the  floor,  and 
farther  down  sat  the  chiefs  of  the  Witan.    Of  these,  first 
in  order,  both  from  their  spiritual  rank  and  their  vast 
temporal  possessions,  sat  the  lords  of  the  Church  ;  the 
chairs  of  the  prelates  of  London  and  Canterbury  were  void. 
But  stm  goodly  was  the  array  of  Saxon  mitres,  with  the 
harsh,  hungry,  but  intelligent  face  of  Stij^and,— Stigand 
the  stout  and  the  covetous  ;   and  the  benign  but  firm 
features  of  Aired,  true  priest  and  true  patriot,  distinguished 
amidst  aU.    Around  each  prelate,  as  stars  round  a  sun, 
were  his  own  special  priestly  retainers,  selected  from  his 
diocese.    Farther  still  down  the  hall  are  the  great  civil 
lords  and  vice-king  vassals  of  the  "  Lord  Paramount." 
Vacant  the  chair  of  the  King  of  the  Scots,  for  Siward  hath 
not  yet  had  his  wish  ;   Macbeth  is  in  his  fastnesses,  or 
listening  to  the  weird  sisters  in  the  wold  ;  and  Malcolm  is 
a  fugitive  in  the  halls  of  the  Northumbrian  earl.  Vacant 
the  chair  of  the  hero  Gryflyth,  son  of  Llewelyn,  the  dread 
of  the  marches.  Prince  of  Gwyned,  whose  arms  had  subju- 
gated all  Cymry.    But  th?re,  are  the  lesser  sub-kings  of 
Wales,  t'-ue  to  the  immemorial  schisms  amongst  themselves, 
which  destroyed  the  realm  of  Ambrosius,  and  rendered  vain 
the  arm  of  Arthur.  With  their  torques  of  gold,  and  wild  eyes, 
and  hair  cut  round  ears  and  brow,  J  they  stare  on  the  scene. 

leus."— AOARD  :  On  the  Antiquity  of  Shires  in  England,  ap  Hearne, 
Cur.  Disc. 

*  Sharon  Turner. 

t  See  the  Introduction  to  Palorave's  History  of  the  Atn/lo-Saxons. 
from  which  this  description  of  the  Wit  an  is  borrowed  so  largely] 
that  I  am  left  without  otlier  apology  for  the  plagiarism,  than  tlic 
franlt  confession,  that  if  I  could  have  found  in  others,  or  rniifoived 
from  my  own  resources,  a  description  half  as  graphic  and  liaJf  as 
nccurate,  I  would  only  have  plagiarised  to  half  the  extent  I  have 
done. 

X  Girald.  Ganihrensis. 
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Oil  the  same  bench  with  these  sub-kings,  distinguished 

from  them  by  hfis'ht  of  shilurc.  and  calm  collecltiiness  of 
mien,  no  less  than  by  their  caps  of  maintenance  and  furred 
robes,  are  those  props  of  strong  thrones  and  terrors  of 
wealc — the  earls  to  whom  shires  and  counties  fall,  as  hyde 
and  carricate  to  the  h  sser  thegns.  But  three  of  these  were 
then  present,  and  all  three  the  foes  of  Godwin, — Siward, 
Earl  of  Northumbria ;  Leofric  of  Mercia  (that  Leofric 
whose  wife  Godiva  yet  lives  in  ballad  and  song) ;  and  Ro'f, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Worcestershire,  who,  strong  in  his 
claim  of  "  king's  blood,"  left  not  the  court  with  his  Norman 
friends.  And  on  the  same  benches,  though  a  little  apart, 
are  the  lesser  earls,  and  that  higher  order  of  thegns,  called 
king's  thegns. 

Not  far  from  these  sate  the  chosen  citizens  from  the  free 
burpi'ii  of  London,  already  of  great  weight  in  the  senate,* — 
sufficing  often  to  turn  its  counsels  ;  all  friends  were  they  of 
the  English  Earl  and  his  house.  In  the  same  division  of 
the  hall  were  found  the  bulk  and  true  popular  parf  of  the 
meeting — popular  indeed — as  representing  not  the  people, 
but  the  things  the  people  most  prized — valour  and  wealth  ; 
the  thegn  landowners,  called  in  the  old  deeds  the 
"  Ministers  "  :  they  sate  with  swords  by  their  sidp,  all  ' 
varying  birth,  fortnne,  and  connection,  whether  with  king, 
earl,  or  ceorl.  For  in  the  different  districts  of  the  old 
Heptarchy,  the  qualification  varied  ;  high  in  East  Anglia, 
low  in  Wessex  ;  so  that  what  was  wealth  in  the  one  shire 
was  poverty  in  the  other.  There  sate,  half  a  yeoman,  the 
Saxon  thegn  of  Berkshire  or  Dorset,  proud  of  his  five 
hydes  of  land  ;  there,  half  an  ealdorman,  the  Danish  thegn 
of  Norfolk  or  Ely,  discontented  with  bis  forty  ;  ^ome  were 
there  in  right  of  smaller  ofFices  under  the  crown  ;  some 
traders,  and  sons  of  traders,  for  having  crossed  the  high 
seas  three  times  at  their  own  risk  ;  some  could  boast  the 
Jilood  of  Offa  and  Egbert ;  and  some  traced  but  three 
generations  back  to  neat-herd  and  ploughman  ;  and  some 
were  Saxons  and  some  were  Danes  :  and  some  from  the 
western  shires  were  by  origin  Britons,  though  little  cognisant 
of  their  race.  Farther  down  still,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  hall,  crowding  by  the  open  doors,  filling  up  the  space 
without,  were  the  coorls  themselves,  a  vast  and  not  powerless 
body  ;  in  these  high  courts  (distinct  from  the  shire  gemots, 
or  local  senates) — never  called  upon  to  vote  or  to  speak 
or  to  act,  or  even  to  sign  names  to  the  doom,  but  only  to 
shout  ■'  Yea,  yea,"  when  the  proceres  pronounced  their 

*  Pntf^rnvc  omits,  I  presume  accidentally,  these  members  of  tlie 
Wita)i,  ljut  it  is  clear  from  the  Anglo-Sa  inn  Chronicle  tliat  tlie  London 
"  lithsmen  "  were  represented  in  the  great  National  Witans,  anrt 
helped  to  decide  the  election  even  of  kings. 
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sen  ten  re.    Yet  not  powerless  were  they,  but  rather  to  the  ' 
Witan  what  public  opinion  is  to  the  Wi tan's  successor,  our  [ 
:       modem  parliament :  they  ivere  opinion !    And  according             i  \ 
<     to  their  numbers  and  their  sentiments,  easily  known  and 
boldly  murmured,  often  and  often  must  that  august  court 
of  basileus  and  prelate,  vassal-king  and  mighty  earl,  ha^ 
shaped  the  council  and  adjudged  the  doom.  i 
And  the  forms  of  the  meeting  had  been  duly  said  and  i 
done  ;  and  the  King  had  spoken  words,  no  doubt  wary 
and  peaceful,  gracious  and  exliortatory ;  but  those  words 
— for  his  voice  that  day  was  weak — travelled  not  beyond  f 
the  small  circk'  of  his  clerks  and  his  officers  ;  and  a  murmur 
buzzed  Ihrougli  the  hall,  when  Earl  Godwin  stood  on  the 
floor  with  his  six  sons  at  his  back  ;  and  you  mj((ht  have 
heard  the  hum  of  the  gnat  that  vexed  the  smooth  check  of 
Earl  Rolf,  or  the  click  of  the  spider  from  the  web  on  the  1 
vaulted  roof,  the  moment  before  Earl  Godwin  spoke.  1 
"  If,"  said  he,  with  the  modest  look  and  downcast  eye  of  il 
practised  eloquence,  "  If  I  rejoice  once  more  to  breathe  the  m 
air  of  England,  in  whose  service,  often  perhaps  with  faulty  « 
deeds,  but  at  all  times  with  honest  thoughts,  I  have,  both  fl 
in  war  and  council,  devoted  so  much  of  my  life  that  little  1 
now  remains — but  (should  you,  my  King,  and  you,  prelates,  I 
proceres,  and  ministers  so  vouchsafe)  to  look  round  and  ■ 
select  that  spot  of  my  native  soil  which  shall  receive  my             i  ■ 
bones  ; — if  I  rejoice  to  stand  once  more  in  that  assembly             |  ■ 
which  has  often  listened  to  my  voice  when  our  common  ■ 
country  was  in  >  eril,  who  here  will  blame  that  joy  ?    Who  M 
among  my  foes,  if  foes  now  I  have,  will  not  respect  the  old  ■ 
man's  gladness?    Who  amongst  you,  earls  and  thegns,  ■ 
would  not  grieve,  if  his  duty  bade  him  say  to  the  grey-  I 
haired  exile,  *  In  this  English  air  you  shall  not  breathe  ■ 
your  last  sigh— on  this  English  soil  you  shall  not  find  a  1 
grave  1 '    Who  amongst  you  would  not  grieve  to  say  it  ?  "  1 
(Suddenly  he  drew  up  his  head  and  faced  his  audience.)  ■ 

Who  amongst  you  hath  the  courage  and  the  heart  to  say  1 
it  ?    Yes,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  at  last  in  an  assembly  fit  to  1 
judge  my  cause,  and  pronounce  my  innocence.    For  what  H 
offence  was  I  outlawed?    For  what  offence  were  I,  and  B 
the  six  sons  I  have  given  to  my  land,  to  bear  the  wolfs  H 
penalty,  and  be  chased  and  slain  as  the  wild  beasts  ?    Hear  ■ 
me,  and  answer  !  mt 

"  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  returning  to  his  domains  ■ 
from  a  visit  to  our  lord  the  King,  entered  the  town  of  H 
Dover  in  mail  and  on  his  war  steed  •  his  tnin  riiVi  the  camn  IH 
Unknowing  our  laws  and  customs  (for  I  desire  to  press  E 

the 
doii 
and 

light  upon  all  old  grievances,  and  will  impute  ill  designs  to            i  H 
none)  these  foreigners  invade  by  force  the  private  dwellings            |  H 
of  citizens,  and  there  select  their  quarters.    Ye  all  know            j  H 
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lhal  this  was  the  slront?est  violation  of  Saxon  right ;  ye 
know  that  the  meaiiest  ccorl  hath  the  proverb  on  his  lip, 
'  Every  mim's  house  is  his  castle.'  One  of  the  townsmen 
acting  on  this  belief, — which  I  have  yet  to  learn  was  a  false 
one, — expelled  from  his  threshold  a  retainer  of  the  French 
Earl's.  The  stranger  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  him  ; 
blows  followed — the  stranger  fell  by  the  arm  he  had  pro- 
voked. The  news  arrives  to  Earl  Eustace ;  he  and  his 
kinsmen  spur  to  the  spot ;  they  murder  the  En^ishman  on 
his  he:irth-stone. — " 

Here  a  groan,  half-stifled  and  wrathful,  broke  from  the 
ceorls  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Godwin  held  up  his  hand  in 
rebuke  of  the  interruption,  and  resumed. 

"  This  deed  done,  the  outlanders  rode  through  the  streets 
with  their  drawn  swords  ;  they  butchered  those  who  came 
in  their  way ;  they  trampled  even  children  under  their 
horses'  feet.  The  burghers  armed.  I  thank  the  Divine 
Father,  who  gave  me  for  my  countrymen  those  gallant 
burghers  !  They  fought,  as  we  English  Icnow  how  to  fight  ; 
they  slew  some  nineteen  or  score  of  these  mailed  intruders  ; 
they  chased  them  from  the  town.  Earl  Eustace  fled  fast. 
Earl  Eustace,  we  know,  is  a  wise  man  :  small  rest  took  he, 
little  bread  broke  he,  till  he  pulled  rein  at  the  gate  of 
Gloucester,  where  my  lord  the  King  then  held  court.  He 
made  his  complaint.  My  lord  the  King,  naturally  hearing 
but  one  side,  thought  the  burghers  in  the  wrong  ;  and, 
scandalised  that  such  high  persons  of  his  own  kith  should 
be  so  aggrieved,  he  sent  for  me,  in  whose  government  the 
burgh  of  Dover  is,  and  bade  me  chastise,  by  military  execu- 
tion, those  who  had  attacked  the  foreign  Count.  I  appeal 
to  the  great  Earls  whom  I  see  before  me — to  you,  illustrious 
Leofric ;  to  you,  renowned  Siward — ^what  value  would  ye 
set  on  your  earldoms,  if  ye  had  not  the  heart  and  the 
power  to  see  right  done  to  the  dwellers  therein  ? 

"  What  was  the  course  I  proposed  ?  Instead  of  martial 
execution,  which  wou^d  involve  the  whole  burgh  in  one 
sentence,  I  submitted  that  the  reeve  and  gerefas  of  the 
burgh  should  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  King,  and 
account  for  the  broil.  My  lord,  though  ever  most  clement 
and  loving  to  his  good  people,  either  unhappOy  moved 
against  me,  or  o  ;er?wayed  by  the  foreigners,  was  counselled 
to  reject  this  mode  of  doing  justice,  which  our  laws,  as 
settled  under  Edgar  and  Canute,  enjoin.  And  because  I 
would  not, — and  I  say  in  the  presence  of  all,  because  I, 
Godwin,  son  of  Wolnoth,  durst  not,  if  I  would,  have  entered 
the  free  b'.irgh  of  Dover  with  mail  nn  my  hock  and  the 
doomsman  at  my  right  hand,  these  outlanders  induced  my 
lord  the  King  to  summon  me  to  attend  in  person  (as  for  a 
sin  of  my  own)  the  council  of  the  Witan,  convened  at 
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Gloucester,  then  nUed  with  the  foreigners,  "not,  as  I  humbly 
opined,  to  do  justice  to  me  and  my  folk  of  Dover,  but  to 
secure  to  this  Count  of  Boulogne  a  triumph  over  English 
liberties,  and  sanction  his  scorn  for  the  value  of  Enidish 

lives. 

"  I  hesitated,  and  was  menaced  with  outlawry  ;  I  armed 
in  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  the  laws  )f  England  ;  I 
armed,  that  men  might  not  be  murdered  on  their  heaith- 
stones,  nor  children  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  a  stranger's 
war-steed.    My  lord  the  King  gathered  his  troops  round 

the  cross  and  the  martlets.*  Yon  noble  earls,  Siward  and 
Lcofric,  came  to  that  standard,  as  (knowing  not  then  my 
cause)  was  their  duty  to  the  BasUeus  of  Britain.  But 
when  they  knew  my  cause,  and  saw  with  me  the  dwellers 
of  the  land,  against  me  the  outland  aliens,  they  righteously 
interposed.  An  armistice  was  concluded  ;  I  agreed  to  refer 
all  matters  to  a  Witan  held  where  it  is  held  this  day.  My 
troops  were  disbanded ;  but  the  foreigners  induced  my  lord 
not  only  to  retain  his  own,  but  to  issue  his  Herr-bann  for  the 
gathering  of  hosts  far  and  near,  even  allies  beyond  the  seas. 
When  I  looked  to  London  for  the  peaceful  Witan,  what 
saw  I  ?  The  largest  armament  that  had  been  collected  in 
this  reign— that  armament  headed  by  Norman  knights 
Was  this  the  mvCting  vihere  justice  could  be  done  mine  and 
me  ?  Nevertheless,  what  was  my  offer  ?  That  I  and  my 
six  sons  would  attend,  provided  the  usual  sureties,  agreeable 
to  our  laws,  from  which  only  thieves  *  are  excluded,  were 
given  that  we  should  come  and  go  life-free  and  safe.  Twice 
this  offer  was  made,  twice  refused  ;  and  so  I  and  my  sons 
were  banished.    We  went ;— we  have  returned  I  " 

"  And  in  arms,"  murmured  Earl  Rolf,  son-in-law  to  that 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  whose  violence  had  been  tem- 
perately and  truly  narrated. t 

"And  in  arms,"  repeated  Godwin:  "true;  in  arms 
against  the  foreigners  who  had  thus  poisoned  the  ear  of  our 
gracious  King  ;  in  arms.  Earl  Rolf  ;  and  at  the  first  clash  of 
those  arms,  Franks  and  foreigners  have  fled.  We  have  no 
need  of  arms  now.  We  are  amongst  our  countrymen,  and 
no  Frenchman  interposes  between  us  and  the  ever  sentle 
ever  generous  nature  of  our  born  King. 

"  Peers  and  proceres,  chiefs  of  this  Witan,  perhaps  the 
largest  ever  yet  assembled  in  man's  memory,  it  is  for  you 
to  decide  whether  I  and  mine,  or  the  foreign  fugitives 
caused  the  dissensions  in  these  realms  ;  whether  our  banish- 
ment was  just  or  not;  whether  in  our  return  we  have 

'      Athelstan's  law,  every  man  was  to  have  peace  going  to  and 
from  the  Witan,  unless  he  was  a  thief.— Wilkins,  p.  137. 

t  Goda,  Edward's  suter,  married  first  Rolfs  fatlier.  Count  of 
Mantes  ;  secondly,  the  Count  of  Boulogne. 
77— D 
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abused  the  power  we  possessed.  Ministers,  on  those  sword* 
by  your  sides  there  is  not  one  drop  of  blood  I  At  all  events 
in  submitting  to  you  our  fate,  we  submit  to  our  own  laws 
and  our  own  race.  I  am  here  to  clear  myself,  on  my  oath 
of  deed  and  thought  of  treason.  There  arc  anioni?st  my 
peers  as  king's  thogns,  those  who  will  attest  the  same  on 
my  behalf,  and  prove  the  facts  I  have  stated,  if  they  are 
not  sufficiently  notorious.  As  for  my  sons,  no  crime  can  be 
alleged  against  them,  unless  it  be  a  crime  to  have  in  their 
veins  that  blood  which  flows  in  mine— blood  which  they 
hf  ve  learned  from  me  to  shed  in  defence  of  that  beloved 
land  to  which  they  now  ask  to  be  recalled." 

The  Earl  ceased  and  receded  behind  his  children,  having 
artfully,  by  his  very  abstinence  from  the  more  heated 
eloquence  imputed  to  him  often  as  a  fault  and  a  wile,  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  upon  an  audience  already  prenared 
for  his  acquittal.  ->  f  tf 

Bi't  now  as  from  the  j;ons,  Sweyn  the  eldest  stepped 
forth,  with  a  wandering  eye  and  uncertain  foot,  there  was  a 
movement  like  a  shudder  amongst  the  large  majority  of  the 
audience,  and  a  murmur  of  hate  or  of  horror. 

The  young  Earl  marked  the  sensation  his  presence  pn 
duced,  and  stopped  short.  His  breath  came  thick;  hv 
raised  his  right  hand,  but  spoke  not.  His  voice  died  on  his 
lips;  his  eyes  roved  wildly  round  with  a  haggard  stare 
more  imploring  than  defying.  Then  rose,  in  his  episcopal 
stole.  Aired  the  bishop,  and  his  dear  sweet  voice  trembled 
as  he  spoke.  • 

"  Comes  Sweyn,  son  of  Godwin,  here,  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence of  trp  -  ->  minst  the  King  ?— if  so,  let  him  hold  his 
peace  ;  fo.*  •  .tan  acquit  Godwin,  son  of  Wolnoth,  of 

that  charg  .quittal  includes  his  House.   But  in  the 

name  of  the  .  Church  here  represented  by  its  fathers, 
will  Sweyn  say,  and  fasten  his  word  by  oath,  that  he  is 
guUtless  of  treason  to  the  King  of  Kings— guiltless  of 
sacrilege  that  my  lips  shrink  to  name  ?  Alas,  that  the  duty 
falls  on  me,— for  I  loved  thee  once,  and  love  thy  kindred 
now.  But  I  am  God's  servant  before  all  things  "—the 
.prelate  paused,  and  gathering  up  new  energy,  added  in 
unfaltering  accents,  "  I  charge  thee  here,  Sweyn  the  out- 
law, that,  moved  by  the  fiend,  thou  didst  bear  off  from 
God  s  house  and  violate  a  daughter  of  the  Church— Al  give 
Abbess  of  Leominster  1  " 

"  And  I,"  cried  Siward,  rising  to  the  full  height  of  his 
stature,  '  I,  in  the  presence  of  these  proceres,  whose 
proudest  title  is  milites  or  warriors-  I  charge  Sweyn,  son 
of  Godwin,  that,  not  in  open  field  and  hand  to  hand,  but  by 
felony  and  guile,  he  wrought  the  foul  and  abhorrent  murder 
of  his  cousin,  Beoru  the  Earl  1  " 
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At  these  two  charges  from  men  so  eminent,  the  effect 
upon  the  audience  was  startiing.  While  those  not  Influ- 
enced by  Godwin  raised  their  eyes,  sparltling  with  wrath 
and  scorn,  upon  the  wasted,  yet  still  noble  face  of  the 
eldest  bom,  even  those  most  zealous  on  behalf  of  that 
popular  House  evinced  no  sympathy  for  Its  heir.  Some 
looked  down  abashed  and  mournful— some  regarded  the 
accused  with  a  cold  unpitying  gaze.  Only  pc-haps  among 
the  ceorls,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  might  be  seen  some 
compassion  on  anxious  faces ;  for  before  those  deeds  of 
crime  had  been  bruited  abroad,  none  among  the  sons  of 
Godwin  more  blithe  of  mien  and  bold  of  hand,  more  hon- 
oured and  beloved,  than  Sweyn  tlie  outlaw.  But  the  hush 
that  succeeded  the  charges  was  appalling  in  its  depth. 
Godwin  himself  shaded  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and  only 
those  close  by  could  see  that  his  breast  heaved  and  his 
limbs  trembled.  The  brothers  had  shrunk  from  the  side 
of  the  accused,  outlawed  even  amongst  his  kin— all  save 
Harold,  who,  strong  In  his  blameless  name  and  beloved 
repute,  advanced  three  strides  amidst  the  sUence,  and, 
standing  by  his  brother's  side,  lifted  his  commanding  brow 
above  the  seated  judges,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

Then  said  Sweyn  the  Earl,  strengthened  by  such  solitary 
companionship  in  that  hostile  assemblage,—"  I  mifiht 
answer  that  for  these  charges  in  the  past,  for  deeds  alleged 
as  done  eight  long  years  ago,  I  have  the  PClng's  grace,  and 
the  inlaw's  right ;  and  that  in  the  Witans  over  which  I  as 
earl  presided,  no  man  was  twice  judged  for  the  same 
offence.  That  I  hold  to  be  the  law,  in  the  great  councUs 
as  the  small." 

"  It  is  1  it  Is  f  "  exdalmed  Godwin :  his  paternal  feelings 
conquering  his  prudence  and  his  decorous  dignity.   "  Hold 

to  it,  my  son  1  " 

"I  hold  to  it  not,"  resumed  the  young  Earl,  casting  a 
haughty  glance  over  the  somewhat  blank  and  disappointed 
faces  of  his  foes,  "  for  my  law  is  here  "—and  he  'mote  his 
heart — "  and  that  condemns  me  not  once  alone,  but  ever- 
more I  Aired,  O  holy  father,  at  whose  knees  I  once  con- 
fessed my  every  sin,— I  blame  thee  not  that  thou  first,  in 
the  Witan,  liftest  thy  voice  against  me,  though  thou 
knowest  that  I  loved  Algive  from  youth  upward  ;  she, 
with  her  heart  yet  mine,  was  given  in  the  last  year  of 
Hardicanute,  when  might  was  right,  to  the  Church.  I 
met  her  again,  flushed  with  my  victories  over  the  Walloon 
kings,  with  power  in  my  hand  and  passion  in  my  veins. 
Deadly  was  my  sin  I— But  what  asked  I  ?  that  vows  com- 
pelled should  be  annulled;  that  the  love  of  my  youth 
might  yet  be  the  wife  of  my  manhood.  Pardon,  that  I 
knew  not  then  how  eternal  are  the  bonds  ye  of  the  Church 
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have  woven  round  those  of  whom,  if  ye  fall  of  saintt.  ye 

may  at  least  make  martyrs  I  " 

He  paused,  and  his  lip  curled,  and  his  eye  shot  wild  fire  ; 
for  in  that  moment  his  mother's  blood  was  hifih  within  him, 
and  he  looked  and  thought,  perhaps,  as  some  heathen  Dane, 
but  the  flash  of  the  former  man  was  momentary,  and 
humbly  smiting  his  breast,  he  murmured,— "  Avaunt, 
Satan  !— yea,  deadly  was  my  sin  I  And  the  sin  was  mine 
alone ;  Algive,  If  stained,  was  blamdless :  she  escaped— 
and— and  died  I  *^ 

"  The  King  was  wroth  ;  and  first  to  strive  against  my 
pardon  was  Harold  my  brother,  who  now  alone  in  my 
penitence  stands  by  my  side:  he  strove  manfully  and 
openly  ;  I  blamed  him  not :  but  Beorn,  my  cousin,  desired 
my  earldom,  and  he  strove  against  me,  wilily  and  in  secret, 
—to  my  face  kind,  behind  my  back  despiteful.  I  detected 
his  falsehood,  and  meant  to  detain,  but  not  to  slay  him. 
He  lay  bound  in  my  ship  ;  he  reviled  and  he  taunted  me  in 
the  hour  of  niy  gloom  ;  and  when  the  blood  of  the  sea- 
kmgs  flowed  in  fire  through  my  veins.  And  I  lifted  my 
axe  in  ire  ;  and  my  men  lifted  theirs,  and  so,— and  so  1— 
Again  I  say— Deadly  was  my  sin  I 

"  Think  not  that  I  seek  now  to  make  less  my  guilt,  as  I 
sought  when  I  deemed  that  life  was  yet  long,  and  power 
was  yet  sweet.    Since  then  I  have  known  worldly  evil 
and  worldly  good,— the  storm  and  the  shine  of  life ;  I 
have  swept  the  seas,  a  sea-king ;  I  have  battled  with  the 
Dane  m  his  native  land  ;   1  have  almost  grasped  in  my 
right  hand,  as  I  grasped  in  my  dreams,  the  crown  of  my 
kinsman,  Canute  ;— again,  I  have  been  a  fugitive  and  an 
exile :  -again,  I  have  been  inlawed,  and  Earl  of  all  the 
lands  from  Isis  to  the  Wye.*    And  whether  in  state  or  in 
penury,  — whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  I  have  seen  the  pale 
face  of  the  nun  betrayed,  and  the  gory  wounds  of  the 
murdered  man.    Wherefore  I  come  not  here  to  plead  for 
a  pardon,  which  would  console  me  not,  but  formally  to 
dissever  my  kinsmen's  cause  from  mine,  which  alone 
sullies  and  degrades  it ;— I  come  here  to  say,  that,  coveting 
not  your  acquittal,  fearing  not  your  judgment,  I  pronounce 
mine  own  doom.    Cap  of  noble,  and  axe  of  warrior,  I  lay 
aside  for  ever  ;  barefooted,  and  alone,  I  go  hence  to  the 
Holy  Sepulclire  ;  there  to  assoil  my  soul,  and  implore  that 
grace  whuh  cannot  come  from  man  1    Harold,  step  forth 
in  the  place  of  Sweyn  the  first-born  I    And  ye  prelates  and 
peers,  milites  and  ministers,  proceed  to  adjudge  the  living  1 
To  you,  and  to  England,  he  who  now  quits  you  is  the 
dead  1 

*  More  correcUy  of  Oxford,  Some^s^  ^,  Berkshire,  Gloucester,  and 
nerelord. 
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Hp  Ralhcrcd  his  robe  of  slafo  ovor  his  l)reast  as  a  monk 

for  i.n  in  nV     '"'V'"'""^'''  -"^  '^^'•'^'h  mode  way 

as  i  a  cloud  hni'i  i  '"7"'  '  ''^'^'"•^^  ^0  the  assembly 

as  u  a  Cloud  had  Ronc  from  the  face  of  day. 

robi''     ^  ^^'^       face  covered  by  his 

and  "a  "rl^lo^u!;^  f  ^  ''''''''''  '''' 
And  Gurth  crept  to  Harold's  side. 
And  the  gay  Lcofwino  looked  sad 
And  the  younp  Wolnoth  turned  pale  and  tren-hlcd 
And  the  herce  Tostig  played  with  his  fioldon^  1  dn 

01  Aired  the  meelc  accuser,— God's  firm  but  gentle  priest. 


CHAPTER  IV 

In!f  I'^^V'orable  trial  ended,  as  the  reader  will  have  fore- 
seen, m  the  formal  renewal  of  Swevn  s  outlawry  and  th- 
formal  restitution  of  the  Earl  Godwin  and  Ws  ^'iher  sJSt 
to  tlieir  lands  and  honours,  with  declarations  impiuTne  all 

and  sXce  SVanf,/""'f ''''  foreigXourite 
wnv  nf  o  ^  *hcm,  except  only,  by 

v^ay  of  a  bitter  mockery,  some  varlets  of  low  degree  s„ch 
as  Humphrey  Cock's-foot,  and  Richard  son  of  sS» 

The  return  to  power  of  t!,is  able  and  vigorous  '■-.-.nv 
S'o/^i'";''-'  '''^^  ^"   'ist.nlnnrous  ■  fTect  ujon   he  I 

neard,  and  trei    iled     Ins  moors  ;  i      fyth  of  Wales  lit  tho 
nre-beacon  on  moel  and  crai.     Em    Rolf  was  Innishod 
but  merely  as  a  nominal  conress    ^  ...  nub  ic   ,  in  on  Ws 
kmship  to  Edward  sufficed  tores,.,.  no  only  to 

England,  but  to  the  lordship  of  th  .  •  ?hUhe? 
was  he  sent,  with  adequate  force,  a  ,e  \Vc  Is ,  who 

had  half-repossessed  themselves  of  th         .     tl  cy  haVried 
Saxon  prelates  and  abbots  replaced  th-     orma^fugitive,  ' 
and  all  were  contented  with  the  revolut  ,n,  save  th?  I^lng! 

•  Yet  how  little  safe  it  is  for  the  great  to      ifse  (he  lou-  hnm 

Th,s  very  Richard,  son  of  Scrob.  mofe  eupho.,       v  ,vX 

Normans  Richard  Fitz-Scrob.  settled  in  HeVrfor,       •  „        '  , 

ably  among  the  retainers  of  Earl  Rolf,,  an,,  ' ,'       „  ' 

became  the  chief  and  most  active  siinnortpr  of  th,  -  .  n 

districts.    The  sentence  of  banishniJn   seSms  t    I  '    l  T 
confined  to  the  foreigners  about  the  Court-for  s 

Norman  nndowners  and  priests  ^'ere  still  left  scattt  ' 
the  country.  "^am 
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for  the  KInR  lost  his  Nommn  friouls,  nnd  roj;nlned  Ills 
Kn^lish  wifo. 

In  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  time,  ho  i ages  of 
the  loyalty  'and  faith  of  Godwin  were  required  and  con- 
ceded. They  wore  selected  from  his  own  family  ;  nnd  tlio 
choice  fell  on  Wolnoth,  his  son,  nnd  Haco,  the  son  of 
Swcyn.  As,  when  nearly  all  i:n{^iand  may  be  said  to 
have  repassed  to  the  hands  of  Godwin,  it  would  have  been 
an  idle  precaution  to  consif»n  these  hostages  to  the  keeping 
of  Edward,  it  was  settled,  after  some  discussion,  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  Court  of  the  Norman  Duke  until 
such  time  as  the  King,  satisfied  with  the  good  faith  of  the 
family,  sliould  authorise  their  recall : — Fatal  hostage,  fatal 
ward  and  host ! 

It  was  some  days  after  this  national  crisis,  and  order 
and  peace  were  again  established  In  city  nnd  land,  forest 
and  shire,  when,  at  the  setlinfi  of  ihc  sun,  Hilda  stood  alone 
by  the  allar-slono  of  Tlior. 

The  orb  was  sinking  red  and  lurid,  amidst  long  cloud- 
wracks  of  vermeil  and  purple,  and  not  one  human  form 
was  seen  In  the  landscape,  save  that  tall  and  majestic  figure 
by  the  Runic  siirinc  and  the  Druid  crommell.  She  was 
leaning  both  hands  on  her  wand,  or  seid-staff,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  language  of  Scandinavian  superstition,  and 
bending  slightly  forward  as  in  the  attitude  of  listening  or 
expcclalion.  Long  before  any  form  appeared  on  the  road 
Below  she  seemed  to  be  aware  of  coming  footsteps,  and 
probably  her  habits  of  life  had  sharpened  her  senses ; 
for  she  smiled,  muttered  to  herself,  "  Ere  it  sets  1  "  and 
changing  her  posture,  leant  1  r  arm  on  the  altar,  and  rested 
her  face  upon  her  hand. 

At  length,  two  ligurcs  came  up  the  road ;  they  neared 
the  hill;  they  saw  her,  and  slowly  ascen'1  i  the  k.  o]'. 
The  one  was  dressed  in  the  serge  of  a  pii^  -  n,  and  Ms 
cowl  thrown  back,  showed  the  face  where  human  beauty 
and  human  power  lay  ravaged  and  ruined  by  human 
passions.  He  upon  whom  the  pilgrim  lightly  leaned  was 
.attired  simply,  without  the  brooch  or  bracelet  common 
to  thcgns  of  higli  degree,  yet  his  port  was  tliat  of  majesty, 
and  his  brow  that  of  mild  command.  A  greater  contrast 
could  not  be  conceived  than  that  between  these  two  men, 
yet  united  by  a  family  likeness.  For  the  countenance  of 
the  last  described  was,  though  sorrowful  at  that  moment, 
and  indeed  habitually  not  without  a  certain  melancholy, 
wonderfully  imposing  from  its  rnlm  and  sweetness.  T!iere, 
no  devouring  passions  had  left  the  cloud  or  ploughed  the 
line  ;  but  all  the  smooth  loveh'ness  of  youth  took  dignity 
from  the  conscious  resolve  of  man.  The  long  hair,  of  a 
fair  brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  gold  as  the  last  sunbeams 
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f.n°i'  ^^T^^^,  luxuriance,  was  parted  from  the  temples, 
an.l  r.  ll  in  larp-  waves  half  way  to  tiic  shoulder.  The 
c>  brows,  darker  in  hue,  arched  and  finely  traced;  the 
straight  features,  not  less  manly  than  the  Norman,  but  less 
strongly  marked:  the  cheek,  hardy  with  exercise  and 
nK"[!'  y*"*.  retaining  somjwhat  of  youthful  bloom 
under  the  pale  broi.ze  of  its  sunburnt  surface :  the  form 
taij,  not  gigantic,  and  vigorous  rather  from  perfect  pro- 
portion and  athletic  habits  than  from  breadth  and  bulk- 
were  all  smgularly  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  beauty  in 
its  IiiBhest  and  purest  type.    But  what  chiefly  distinguished 

I^Hnf^'*""' ■ P«'^""«'"  d^8""y.  so  simple,  so 
seuaie.  ;o  pomp  seems  to  dazzle,  no  danger  to  disturb  : 

ana  .  perhaps  arises  from  a  strong  sense  of  self- 
aepend-     .,  and  is  connected  with  self-respect— a  dlcnilv 

f,?"»i?l#"»*»  ^"J^'^"  ""^  the  Arab,  and  rare  except 
in  that  state  of  society  in  wliich  each  man  is  a  power  in 

.Sent{„ihc';;i"«i!rc^'i'«''' "»« 

"  Rex  est  qui  metuit  ixitiil ; 
Hoc  regnum  slbl  qulsque  dat"  * 

fh?°i;'f l'^''  brotijers,  Sweyn  the  outlaw  and  Harold 
hnJh^yh,  ""'T        ^^P^t^^  Prophetess.    She  looked  on  * 
in»«  ♦    ,   *  ^'^^^h  gradually  softened  almost 

into  tenderness,  as  it  finally  rested  upon  the  pilgrim. 

And  is  it  thus,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  I  see  the  first- 
t„T  H  *?°'lu^''  i^*'  fortunate,  for  whom  so  often  I  have 
tasked  the  thunder,  and  watched  the  setting  sun?  for 
"i". ^  eriiven  on  the  bark  of  the 

ti?'g?a\Vs^f  the  S I ^  P^*^  ^P'*"'*^" 

♦»,r.™i^lu  Sweyn,  "not  now  will  I  accuse  thee  of 
the  seeds  thou  hast  sown  :  the  harvest  is  gathered  and  the 
sickle  is  broken.    Abjure  thy  dark  Galdra,t  and  turn  as  I 

i?theVonU'?toeI''  ""^^'^ 
The  Prophetess  bowed  her  head  and  replied  — 
Belief  cometh  as  the  wind.    Can  the  tree  say  t.  ihe 
Wind,   Rest  thou  on  my  boughs  ?  '  or  Man  to  Belief,  '  Fold 
thy  wings  on  my  heart  ? '    Go  where  thy  soul  can  find 
comfort,  for  thy  life  hath  passed  from  its  uses  on  earth 
And  when  I  would  read  thy  fate,  the  runes  are  as  blanks, 

•  Seneca,  Thyest.  Act  U.— "  He  is  a  king  who  fears  nothing  :  that 
kingdom  cveiy  man  gives  to  himself."  ' 
•  ^  Scin-laeca  literally  a  shining  corpse;  a  species  of  apparition 
mvokeH  by  the  witch  or  wizard.-See  Sharon  Tuhnm  on  I7» 
SuperstUiona  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  b.  a.  c.  14.  ««  on  .i/w 

t  GalUra,  magic. 
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and  the  wave  sleeps  uiiblirred  on  the  fountain.  Go  where 
the  Fylgia,*  whom  Alfader  gives  to  each  at  his  birth,  leads 
thee.  Thou  didst  desire  love  that  seemed  shut  from  thee, 
and  I  predicted  that  thy  love  should  awake  from  the 
charnel  in  which  the  creed  that  succeeds  to  the  faith  of 
our  sires  inters  Ufe  in  its  bloom.  And  thou  didst  covet 
the  fame  of  the  Jarl  and  the  Viking,  and  I  blessed  thine 
axe  to  thy  hand,  and  wove  the  sail  for  Ihy  masts.  So  long 
as  man  knows  desire,  can  Hilda  have  power  over  his  doom. 
But  when  the  heart  lies  in  ashes,  I  raise  but  a  corpse,  that 
at  the  hush  of  the  charm  falls  again  into  its  grave.  Yet, 
come  to  me  nearer,  O  Sweyn,  whose  cradle  I  rocked  to  the 
chaunt  of  my  rhyme." 

The  outlaw  turned  aside  his  face,  and  obeyed. 

She  sighed  as  she  took  his  passive  hand  in  her  own,  and 
examined  the  lines  on  the  palm.  Then,  as  if  by  an  involun- 
tary impulse  of  fondness  and  pity,  she  put  aside  his  cowl 
and  kissed  his  brow. 

"  Thy  skein  is  spun,  and  happier  than  the  many  who 
scorn,  and  the  few  who  lament  thee,  thou  shalt  win  where 
they  lose.  The  steel  shall  not  smite  thee,  the  storm  shall 
forbear  thee,  the  goal  that  thou  yearncst  for  thy  steps  shall 
attain.  Night  hallows  the  ruin, — and  peace  to  the  shattered 
wrecks  of  the  brave !  " 

The  outlaw  heard  as  if  unmoved.  But  when  he  turned 
to  Harold,  who  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  but  could 
not  restrain  the  tears  that  flow^ed  through  the  clasped 
fingers,  a  moisture  came  into  his  own  wild,  bright  eyes, 
and  he  said,  "  Now,  my  brother,  farewell,  for  no  farther 
step  shalt  thou  wend  with  me." 

Harold  started,  opened  his  arms,  and  the  outlaw  fell 
upon  his  breast. 

No  sound  was  heard  save  a  single  sob,  and  so  close  was 
breast  to  breast,  that  you  could  not  say  from  whose  heart 
it  came.  Then  the  outlaw  wrenched  himself  from  the 
embrace,  and  murmured,  "  And  Haco — ^my  son — mother- 
less, fatherless — hostage  in  the  land  of  the  stranger  I  Thou 
^  wilt  remember — thou  wilt  shield  him  ;  thou  be  to  him 
'  mother,  father  in  the  days  to  come  1  So  may  the  saints 
bless  thee  I  "  With  these  words  he  sprang  down  the  hillock. 

Harold  bounded  after  him  ;  but  Sweyn,  halting,  said, 
mournfully,  "  Is  this  thy  promise '?  Am  I  so  lost  that 
faith  should  be  broken  even  with  thy  father's  son  ?  " 

At  that  touching  rebuke,  Harold  paused,  and  the  outlaw 
passed  his  way  alone.  As  the  last  glimpse  of  his  figure 
vanished  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  whence,  on  the  second  of 
May,  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  Saxon  King  had  emerged 

•  Fiihjia,  tutelary  divinity.  See  Note  (H),  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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side  by  suic,  the  short  twilight  closed  abniptlv  and  im 
from  the  far  forest-land  rose  the  moon  "P 
Harold  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  still  gazinc  on  thP 
space,  when  the  Vala  laid  her  hind  on  his  irm^  ^ 
c«      ^  4I '  i^l  ^^"^  "''^s  on  the  troubled  rloamins 

half      hi'  as  yon  brief,  human  sSw' 

t1,  t  ♦^^''''''"i'^^*  darkness,  passes  away  to  nSht 
L^?  first-born  of  a  House  that  unUes  the 

hopes  of  the  Saxon  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Dane  " 
"  th  Jf  r"    'V^°"r  ^^'^  Harold,  with  a  stern  composure 
^l^fJ       have  joy  and  triumph  in  a  brother's  eTe  and 

"  Not  now,  and  yet  not,  will  the  voice  of  thy  true  nature 
be  heard  ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  sun  bringft he  thunder 
and  the  glory  of  fortune  wakes  the  storm  of  the  -  r 

Kmswoman,"  said  Haiohl,  with  a  slight  curl  of  "his  lin 
souXhTf  n       '  ^"''^.'^y  prophecies  ever  passed  as  he 
t^^?  /.u'"",       '  "^'^"^'^r  »n  horror  nor  with  faith  do  I 
think  of  thy  incantations  and  charms  ;  and  I  sm  le  a  ike  at 
the  exorcism  of  the  shnvchng  and  the  snells  of  thp 
I  have  asked  thee  not  to  bless  mine  axe,  n^or  wea.  m/sfj 

fonun  ?To  the "  h'"  ^^r-^?^^^  ^  ie^ve 

my  loriunes  to  the  chance  of  m  ne  own  cool  brain  mri 

ffi  y^'"'  '''''  Ihere  [s  noTond 

The  Prophetess  smiled  loftily. 

"  And  what  thinkest  thou,  O  self-dcnendent  I  whot 
Ih^l'^Lf''""     ''''        ^^'^^  '"^y  brain:"and'Thlne^arm 
Thpllf  ^f*"  ^^'''^  have  won  already.    I  see  no  Beyond 
and  So  right i-'e,' 

The  moon  shone  full  on  the  heroic  face  of  the  vounc 

to  i;!l^?HP°''V,  ""^  ^"^^'^^^  H^^^re  seemed  nought 

to  bel  e  the  noble  words.  Yet,  the  Prophetess  GTzine 
earnestly  on  that  fair  countenance,  said,  in  rwEVr  13^ 
despite  a  reason  singularly  sceptical  for  the  age  n'^wMch  t 
had  been  cultured,  thrilled  to  the  Saxon  heart  ^Under 
hat  calm  eye  sleeps  the  soul  of  thy  sire,  and  beneath  tin [ 

U^e^'ings'^tt'SorhT^H^T'^^^^  lhat'cJoVJed 
Dane. "  ^  ^"        ""'''^Se  of  thy  mother  the 

Peace  !  "  said  Harold,  almost  fiercciv  :    then    is  if 
the  weakness  of  his  momentarv  irntaUon  he 

twie'mv  toru"'-?;?!"'^'  '^'^  «^  these  S'ter' 

wiiiK  my  nctirt  la        saa  and  asvav  from  the  ihnuaht,- 

the  world  with  my  brother  the  loXe  y  ou  law  S ft  is 
on  us,  and  the  ways  are  yet  unsafe  •  for  fho  iT^rrv 

robbers  m  peace.   Alone,  and  unarmed,  save  my  ateghar. 
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I  would  crave  a  night's  rest  under  thy  roof ;  and  " — he 
hesitated,  and  a  slight  blush  came  over  his  cheek — "  and  I 
would  fain  see  if  your  grandchild  is  as  fair  as  when  I  last 
looked  on  her  blue  eyes,  that  then  wept  for  Harold  ere  he 
went  into  exile." 

"  Her  tears  arc  not  at  her  command,  nor  her  smiles," 
said  the  Vala,  solemnly  ;  "  her  tears  flow  from  the  fount  of 
thy  sorrows,  and  her  smiles  are  the  beams  from  thy  joys. 
For  know,  O  Harold  !  that  Edith  is  thine  earthly  Fylgia  ; 
thy  fate  and  her  fate  are  as  one.  And  vainly  as  man  would 
escape  from  his  shadow,  would  soul  wrench  itself  from  the 
soul  that  Skulda  hath  linked  to  his  doom." 

Harold  made  no  reply  ;  but  his  step,  habitually  slow, 
grew  more  quick  and  light,  and  this  time  his  reason  found 
no  fault  with  the  oracles  of  the  Vala. 


CHAPTER  V 

As  Hilda  entered  the  hall,  the  various  idlers  accustomed 
to  feed  at  her  cost  were  about  retiring,  some  to  their  homes 
in  the  vicinity,  some,  appertaining  to  the  household,  to  the 
dormitories  in  thi  old  Roman  villa. 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Saxon  noble,  as  it  was  of  the 
Norman,  to  put  hospitality  to  profit,  by  regarding  his 
guests  in  the  light  of  armed  retainers.  Liberal  as  the 
Briton,  the  cheer  of  the  board  and  the  shelter  of  the  roof 
were  aflordcd  with  a  hand  equally  unselfish  and  indis- 
criminate ;  and  the  doors  of  the  more  wealthy  and  munifi- 
cent might  be  almost  literally  said  to  stand  open  from  mom 
to  eve. 

As  Harold  followed  the  Vala  across  the  vast  atrium,  his 
face  was  recognised,  and  a  shout  of  enthusiastic  welcome 
greeted  the  popular  Earl.  The  only  voices  that  did  not 
swell  that  cry,  were  those  of  three  monks  from  a  neigh- 
bounng  convent,  who  chose  to  wink  at  the  supposed 
^practices  of  the  Morlhwyrlha,*  from  the  affoclion  they 
bore  to  her  ale  and  mead,  and  the  gratitude  they  felt  for  her 
ample  gifts  to  their  convent. 

"  One  of  the  wicked  House,  brother,"  whispered  the 
monk. 

"  Yea  ;  mockers  and  scorners  are  Godwin  and  his  lewd 
sons,"  answered  the  monk. 

And  all  three  sighed  and  scov.led,  as  the  door  closed  on 
the  hostess  and  her  stately  guest. 

Two  tall  and  not  ungraceful  lamps  lighted  the  same 

•  Morlhwyrlha,  worshipper  of  the  dead. 
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chamber  in  which  Hilda  was  first  presented  to  the  reader. 
The  handmaids  were  still  at  their  spindles,  and  the  white 

web  nimbly  shot  as  the  mistress  entered.  She  paused,  and 
her  brow  knit,  as  she  eyed  the  work. 

"  But  three  parts  done  ?  "  she  said,  "  weave  fast,  and 
weave  strong." 

Harold,  not  heeding  the  maids  or  their  task,  gazed 
inquiringly  round,  and  from  a  nook  near  the  window, 
Edith  sprang  forward  with  a  joyous  cry,  and  a  face  all 
glowing  with  delight — sprang  forward,  as  if  to  the  arms  of  a 
brother  ;  but,  within  a  step  or  so  of  that  noble  guest,  she 
stopped  short,  and  her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground. 

Harold  held  his  breath  in  admiring  silence.  The  child 
he  had  loved  from  her  cradle  stood  before  him  as  a  woman. 
Even  since  we  last  saw  her,  in  the  interval  between  the 
spring  and  the  autumn,  the  year  had  ripened  the  youth  of 
the  maiden,  as  it  had  mellowed  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and 
her  cheek  was  rosy  with  the  celestial  blush,  and  her  form 
rounded  to  the  nameless  grace,  which  say  that  infancy  is 
no  more. 

He  advanced  and  took  her  bond,  but  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  in  their  greetings,  he  neither  gave  nor  received  tlie 
kiss. 

"  You  are  no  child  now,  Edith,"  said  he,  involuntarily  ; 
"  but  still  set  apart,  I  pray  you,  some  remains  of  the  old 
childish  love  for  Harold." 

Edith's  charming  lips  smiled  softly  ;  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  his,  and  their  innocent  fondness  spoke  through  happy 
tears. 

But  few  words  passed  in  the  short  interval  between 
Harold's  entrance  and  his  retirement  to  the  chamber 
prepared  for  him  in  haste.  Hilda  herself  led  him  to  a  rude 
ladder  which  admitted  to  a  room  above,  evidently  added, 
by  some  Saxon  lord,  to  the  old  Roman  pile.  The  ladder 
showed  the  precaution  of  one  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  peril ;  for  by  a  kind  of  windlass  in  the  room,  it 
could  be  drawn  up  at  the  inmate's  will,  and,  so  drawn, 
left  below  a  dark  and  deep  chasm,  delving  down  to  the 
foundations  of  the  house  ;  nevertheless  the  room  itself  had 
all  the  luxury  of  the  time  ;  the  bedstead  was  quaintly 
carved,  and  of  some  rare  wood  ;  a  trophy  of  arms — though 
very  ancient,  sedulously  polished — hung  on  the  wall. 
There  were  the  small  round  shield  and  spear  of  the  earlier 
Saxon,  with  his  vizorless  helm,  and  the  short  curved  knife 
or  sfcx,*  from  which  some  antiquarians  deem  that  the 
Saxish  men  take  tlieir  renowned  name. 

*  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  sscx  of  the  earliest  Saxon 
invaders  was  a  long  or  sliort  cui  ved  weapon, — nay,  whether  it  was 
curved  or  straight ;  but  the  author  sides  with  tliose  who  contend 
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Edilh,  following  HUda,  proffered  to  the  guest,  on  a 
salver  of  gold,  spiced  wines  and  conlVclions  ;  while  Ifiida, 
silently  and  unperceived,  waved  her  seid  stall  over  ilie  bed' 
and  res  I  i  d  her  pale  hand  on  the  pillow.  ' 

"  Nay,  sweet  cousin,"  said  Harold,  smiling,  "  this  is  not 
one  of  the  fashions  of  old,  but  rather,  metliiidis,  b>  crowed 
from  the  Prankish  manners  in  Ihe  court  of  King  Edward." 

"  Not  so,  Harold,"  answered  Hilda,  quickly  turnii }'  • 
"  such  was  ever  the  ceremony  due  to  Saxon  king,  when  he 
slept  in  a  subject's  house,  ere  our  kinsmen  the  Danes  intro- 
duced that  unroyal  wassail,  which  left  subject  and  king 
unable  to  hold  or  to  quaff  cup,  >/hen  the  board  was  left  for 
the  bed." 

"Thou  rebukest,  O  HUda,  too  tauntingly,  the  pride  of 
(jodwm  s  house,  when  thou  givest  to  his  homely  son  the 
ceremonial  of  a  king.  But,  so  served,  I  envy  not  kings, 
fair  Edith."  °  * 

He  took  the  cup,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  when  he  placed 
It  on  the  small  table  by  his  side,  the  women  had  left  the 
chamber,  and  he  was  alone.  He  stood  for  some  minutes 
absorbed  in  reverie,  and  his  soliloquy  ran  somewhat 
thus : — 

"  Why  said  the  Vala  that  Edith's  fate  was  inwoven 
with  nune  ?  And  why  did  I  believe  and  bless  the  Vala 
when  she  so  said?  Can  Edith  ever  be  my  wife?  The 
monk-king  designs  her  for  the  cloister— Woe  and  well-a- 
day  !— Sweyn,  Sweyn,  let  thy  doom  forewarn  me  I  And  if 
I  stand  up  in  my  place  and  say,  *  Give  age  and  grief  to  the 
cloister— youth  and  delight  to  man's  hearth,'  what  w'U 
answe.  the  monks  ?  '  Edith  cannot  be  thy  \Tife,  son  of 
bodwin,  for  famt  and  scarce  traced  though  vour  affinity 
of  blood,  ye  are  within  the  banned  degrees  of  the  Church. 

wife  to  another,  if  thou  wilt,— barren  spouse 
of  the  Church,  or  mother  of  children  who  lisp  not  Harold  b 
name  as  their  father.'  Out  on  +hese  priests  with  their 
mummeries,  and  out  on  thefr  war  upon  human  hearts  I  " 

His  fair  brow  grew  stern  and  fierce  as  the  Norman 
Duke  s  in  his  ire ;  and  had  you  seen  him  at  that  moment 
you  would  have  seen  the  true  brother  of  Sweyn.  He  broke 
from  his  thousihts  with  the  strong  effort  of  a  man  habituated 
to  self-control,  and  advanced  to  the  narrow  window 
opened  the  lattice,  and  looked  out.  ' 

The  moon  was  in  all  her  splendour.  The  long  deep 
shadows  of  the  breathless  forest  chequered  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  open  sward  and  intervening  glade.  Ghostly 
arose  on  the  knoll  before  him  the  grey  coluiims  oi  the 
mystu-  Dniid,— dark  and  indistinct  the  bloody  altar  of  the 
that  it  was  a  sliort,  crooked  weapon,  easily  concealed  by  a  cloak,  and 
similar  to  those  deplclecl  on  lac  banner  of  the  East  Saxons. 
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Warrior  god.  But  there  his  eye  was  arrested  :  for  what- 
ever is  least  distinct  and  uefined  in  a  landscape  has  the 
f?'"!/.^*'  strongest;  and,  whUc  he  .laJcd.  he 
^t^^  ?  P.^?  phosphoric  light  broke  from  the  mound 
SL^f  ^^^^  '"^'^  by  'he  Teuton  altar.  He 

J/'ouflr/i/,  for  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  some  cheat  of 
the  fancy  Gazmg  still,  in  the  centre  of  that  light,  there 
appeared  to  gleam  forth  for  one  moment,  a  form  of  super- 
Sad  I'n  ^.''^\^^\^'^'  ^™  «f  ^  that  seemed 
clad  in  arms  like  those  on  the  wall,  leaning  on  a  spear 

l^T.J'T^  ^^^^^  the  shafts  of  the  crommeU 

wSr.H  15^''^         ^  *^^t  moment  distinct  from  the  light 
's   "Wmmered  around  it,  a  face  large  as  some  early 
god  s    ut  stamped  with  unutterable  and  solemn  woe.  He 

r  •jlf  ^P'/^''^"^      ^^""^  «y^S'  and  looked 

again.  Light  and  figure  alike  had  vanished  ;  nought  was 
seci.  save  the  grey  columns  and  the  dim  fane.  The  Eari's 
hp  curved  ,n  derision  of  his  wealcness.  He  closed  the 
lattice,  undressed,  knelt  for  a  moment  or  so  by  the  bedside 

fS^      P^'T''       '^^^^  ^""^  '''"P'^'       accompanied  with 
the  crossings  and  signs  customary  in  his  ace    He  rose 
extingmshed  the  lamp,  and  threw  himself  on  ib.  bed 

1  he  moon,  thus  relieved  of  the  lamp-Hght,  came 'dear 
and  bnght  through  the  room,  shone  on  the  tropS  .wf 
and  feu  upon  Harold's  face,  casting  its  brightness  on  U  e 

?r.rJ/",''^''^'^'  ^^^^^^ed  he^charm  And 

Harold  slept-slept  long,-his  face  calm,  his  breathing 
reg  ilrxr :  but  ere  the  moon  sunk  and  the  dawn  rose  tlie 
xeatures  were  dark  and  troubled,  the  breath  came  by  gasps, 
the  brow  was  kna,  and  the  teeth  clenched.  ^  ' 
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CHAPTER  I 

While  Harold  sleeps,  let  us  here  pause  to  survey  for  the 
first  time  the  greatness  of  that  House  to  which  Sweyn's 
exile  had  left  him  the  heir.  Tlie  fortunes  of  Godwin  had 
been  those  which  no  man  not  eminently  versed  in  the 
science  of  his  kind  can  achieve.  Though  the  fable  which 
some  modern  historians  of  great  name  have  repeated  and 
detailed,  as  to  his  early  condition  as  the  son  of  a  cow-herd, 
is  utterly  groundless,*  and  he  belonged  to  a  house  all- 
powerful  at  the  time  of  his  youth,  he  was  unquestionably 
the  builder  of  his  own  greatness.  That  he  should  rise  so 
high  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  was  less  remarkable 
than  that  he  should  have  so  long  continued  the  possessor 
of  a  power  and  state  in  reality  more  than  regal. 

But,  as  has  been  before  implied,  Godwin's  civil  capacities 
were  more  prominent  than  his  warlike.  And  this  it  is 
which  invests  him  with  that  peculiai-  interest  which  attracts 
■  us  to  those  who  knit  our  modem  Intelligence  with  the  past. 
In  that  dim  world  before  the  Norman  deluge,  we  are 
startled  to  recognise  the  gifts  that  ordinarily  distinguish  a 
man  of  peace  in  a  civilised  age. 

His  father,  Wolnoth,  had  been  "  Childe  "  f  of  the  South 
Saxons,  or  thegn  of  Sussex,  a  nephew  of  Edric  Streone, 
Earl  of  Mcrcia,  the  unprincipled  but  able  minister  of 
Ethelred,  who  betrayed  his  master  to  Canute,  by  whom, 
«  according  to  most  authorities,  he  was  righteously,  though 
not  very  legally,  slain  as  a  reward  for  the  treason. 

*  See  Note  (I),  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Snxon  Chronicle,  Florence  Wigorn.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  says  that 
the  title  of  Childe  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Athcling.  With  that 
remarkable  appreciation  of  evidence  which  generally  makes  him  so 
invaluable  as  a  jiulicial  authority  where  accounts  are  contradictory. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  discards  with  silent  contempt  the  absurd  roms  ce 
of  Godwin's  station  of  herdsman,  to  which,  upon  such  very  fallad  us 
and  flimsy  authorities,  Thierry  and  Sharon  Turner  have  been  be- 
trayed into  lending  their  distinguished  najues. 
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I  promised,"  said  the  Dane  king,  "  to  set  thy  head 
higher  than  other  mi-n's,  and  I  Iteep  my  word."  The  trunk- 
less  head  was  set  on  the  gates  of  London. 

Wolnoth  had  quarreUed  with  his  uncle  Erightric,  Edrlc's 
brother,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Canute,  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  piracy  of  a  sea  chief,  seduced  twenty  of  the 
king's  ships,  plundered  the  southern  coasts,  burnt  the  royal 
nfivy,  and  then  his  history  disappears  from  the  chronicles  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  the  great  Danish  army,  called 
Ihuikells  Host,  invaded  the  coast,  and  kept  their  chief 
station  on  the  Thames.  Their  victorious  arms  soon  placed 
the  country  almost  at  their  command.  The  traitor  Edric 
joined  them  with  *t  power  of  more  than  10,000  men  ;  and 
it  is  probable  enough  that  the  ships  of  Wolnoth  had  before 
this  time  melted  amicably  into  the  armoment  of  the  Danes. 
If  this,  which  seems  the  most  likely  conjecture,  be  received 
Godwin,  then  a  mere  youth,  would  naturally  have  com- 
menced his  areer  in  the  cause  of  Canute  ;  and  as  the  son 
of  a  formidable  chief  of  thegn's  rank,  and  even  as  kinsman 
to  Edric,  who,  whatever  his  crunes,  irust  have  retained 
a  party  it  was  wise  to  conciliate,  Godwin's  favour  with 
Canute,  whose  policy  would  lead  him  to  show  i  rked  dis- 
tinction to  any  able  Saxon  follower,  ceases  to  h  ourprising. 

The  son  of  Wolnoth  accompanied  Canute  in  his  military 
expedition  to  the  Scandinavian  continent,  and  here  a  signal 
victory,  planned  by  Godwin,  and  executed  solely  by  himself 
and  the  Saxon  band  under  his  command,  without  aid  from 
Canute's  Danes,  made  the  most  memorable  military  exploit 
of  his  life,  and  confirmed  his  rising  fortunes. 

Edric,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  low  bom  had 
married  the  sister  of  Ki  ig  Ethelred  ;  and  as  Godwin  ad- 
vanced in  fame,  Canute  did  not  disdain  to  bestow  his  own 
sister  in  marriage  on  the  eloquent  favourite,  who  probably 
kept  no  small  portion  of  the  Saxon  population  to  their 
allegiance.  On  the  death  of  this,  his  first  wife,  who  bore 
him  but  one  son  *  (who  died  by  accident),  he  found  a  second 
spouse  in  the  same  royal  house ;  and  the  mother  of  his 
six  living  sons  and  two  daughters  was  the  niece  of  his 
king,  and  sister  of  Sweyn,  who  subsequently  filled  the 
throne  of  Denmark.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  the 
Saxon's  predilections  in  favour  of  the  Saxon  line  became 
apparent ;  but  it  wap  either  his  policy  or  his  principles 
always  to  defer  to  the  popular  will  as  expressed  in  the 
national  counc  11 ;  and  on  the  preference  given  by  the  Witan 
to  Harola  the  son  of  Canute  over  the  heirs  of  Ethelred 
he  yielded  his  own  inclinations.  The  great  power  of  the 
*  This  first  wife,  Tliyra,  was  of  very  unpopular  repute  with  the 
Saxons.  Slie  was  accused  of  sending  ycung  English  persons  as  slaves 
into  Denmark,  and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  lightning 
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Danes,  and  the  amicable  fusion  of  their  race  with  the 
Saxon  whicli  had  now  taken  place,  are  api)arent  In  this 
decision  ;  for  not  only  did  Eari  Leofric;,  of  .Mercia,  though 
liimself  a  Saxon  (as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Northumbria,  with 
the  thcgns  north  of  the  Thames),  declare  for  Harold  the 
Dane,  but  the  citizens  of  London  were  of  the  same  party  ; 
and  Godwin  represented  little  more  than  the  feeling  of  his 
own  principnlity  of  Wessex. 

From  that  time,  Godwin,  however,  became  identified 
with  the  English  cause  ;  and  even  many  who  believed  him 
.quilty  of  some  share  in  the  murder,  or  at  least  the  betnyal 
of  Alfred,  Edward's  brother,  sought  excuses  in  the  disgust 
wllh  which  Godwin  had  regarded  the  foreign  retinue  that 
Alfred  had  b'  intfht  with  him,  as  if  to  owe  his  throne  *  to 
Norman  swoi\.s,  rather  than  to  English  hearts. 

Hardicanute,  who  succeeded  Harold,  whose  memory  he 
abhorred,  whose  corpse  he  disinterred  and  flung  into  a 
fen,t  had  been  chosen  by  the  unanimous  council  both  of 
English  and  Danish  thegns  ;  and  despite  Hardicanule's 
first  vehement  accusations  of  Godwin,  the  Earl  still  re- 
mained throughout  that  reign  as  powerful  as  in  the  two 
preceding  it.  When  Hardicanute  dropped  down  dead  at  a 
marriage  banquet,  it  was  Godwin  who  placed  Edward  upon 
the  throne  ;  and  that  great  Earl  must  either  have  been 
conscious  of  his  innocence  of  the  ;nurder  of  Edward's 
brother,  or  assured  of  his  own  irresponsible  power,  when 
he  said  to  the  prince  who  knelt  at  his  feet,  and,  fearful 
of  the  dimculties  in  his  way,  implored  the  Earl  to  aid  his 
abdication  of  the  throne  and  return  to  Normandy — 

"  You  are  the  son  of  Ethelred,  grandson  of  Edgar. 
Reign,  it  is  your  duty ;  better  to  live  in  glory  than  die  in 
exile.  Yon  are  of  mature  years,  and  having  known  sorrow 
and  need,  can  better  feel  for  your  people.  Rely  on  me, 
and  there  will  be  none  of  the  difficulties  you  dread  ;  whom 
I  favour,  England  favours." 

And  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  national  assembly,  Godwin 
won  Edward  his  throne.    "  Powerful  in  speech,  powerful 
in  bringing  over  people  to  what  he  desired,  some  yielded  to 
•  his  words,  some  to  bribes."  J    Verily,  Godwin  was  a  man 
to  have  risen  as  hiffh,  had  he  lived  later  I 

So  Edward  reigned,  and  agreeably,  it  is  said,  with  pro- 

•  It  is  just,  however,  to  Godwin  to  say,  tliat  there  is  no  proof 
of  his  share  in  this  barbarous  transaction  ;  tlie  presumptions,  on 
the  contrary,  are  in  his  favour ;  but  the  authorities  are  too  contra- 
dictory, and  the  whole  c .  ciil  too  obscure,  to  enable  us  uiiliesilatingly 
to  confirm  the  acquittal  he  received  in  bis  own  age,  and  from  liis  own 
national  tribunal. 

t  Aniilo-Saxon  Clirnnirlr. 

t  William  of  Maliucsbury. 
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vious  slijiulations,  married  the  dauRliter  of  his  kinK-inal<er. 
LJeauliful  as  Edith  the  Queen  was  in  mind  and  in  person! 
Edward  apparently  loved  her  not.  She  dwelt  in  his  palace, 
his  wife  only  in  name. 

Tostig  (as  we  have  seen)  had  married  the  daughter  ol 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  sister  to  !\V»lilda,  wife  to  the 
Norman  Duke  :  and  thus  the  House  of  Godwin  was  triiily 
allied  to  princely  lineage— the  Danish,  tl  •  Saxon,  the 
Flemish.  And  Toslig  might  have  said,  as  in  his  Iieart 
William  the  Norman  said,  "  My  children  shall  descend 
from  Charlemagne  and  Alfred." 

Godwin's  life,  though  thus  outwardlv  lirilliant,  was  too 
Incessantly  passed  in  public  alluirs  ami  jjoiitic  schemes  to 
allow  the  worldly  man  much  leisure-  to  watch  over  the 
nurture  and  rearing  of  the  bold  spirits  of  his  sons.  Git  ha 
his  wife,  the  Dane,  a  woman  with  a  hauglity  but  noble 
spirit,  imperfect  education,  and  some  of  the  wild  and  law- 
less blood  derived  from  her  race  of  heathen  sea-kings,  was 
more  fitted  to  stir  their  ambition  and  inflame  their  fancies, 
than  curb  their  tempers  and  mould  their  hearts. 

We  have  seen  the  career  of  Swcyn  ;  but  Sweyn  was  an 
angel  of  light  compared  to  his  brother  Tostig.  He  who 
can  be  penitent  has  ever  something  lofty  in  his  original 
nature;  but  Tostig  was  remorseless  as  the  tiger,  as 
treacherous  and  as  fierce.  With  less  intellectual  capacities 
than  any  of  his  brothers,  he  had  more  personal  ambition 
than  all  put  togethci.  A  kind  of  effeminate  vanity,  not 
uncommon  with  daring  natures  (for  the  bravest  races  and 
the  bravest  soldiers"  are  usually  the  vainest ;  the  desire  to 
shine  is  as  visible  in  the  fop  as  in  the  hero),  made  him 
restless  both  for  command  and  notoriety.  "  May  I  ever  be 
in  the  mouths  of  men,"  was  his  favourite  prayer.  Like 
his  maternal  ancestry,  the  Danes,  he  cuiled  his  long  hair 
and  went  as  a  bridegroom  to  the  feast  of  the  ravens. 

Two  only  of  that  house  had  studied  the  Humane  Letters 
which  were  no  longer  disregarded  by  the  princes  of  the 
Continent ;  they  were  the  sweet  sister,  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  fading  fast  in  her  loveless  home,  and  Harold. 

But  Harold's  mind,— in  whicli  what  we  call  common- 
sense  was  carried  to  genius,— a  mind  singularly  practical 
and  sagacious,  like  his  father's,  cared  little  for  theological 
learning  and  priestly  legend— for  all  that  poesy  of  religion 
in  which  the  Woman  was  wafted  from  the  sorrows  of 
earth. 

Godwin  himself  was  no  favourite  of  the  Church,  and  had 
seen  too  much  of  the  abuses  of  the  Saxon  priesthood  (per- 
haps, with  few  exceptions,  the  most  corrupt  and  illiterate  in 
all  Europe,  which  is  saying  much)  to  instil  into  his  children 
that  i3verence  for  the  spiritual  authority  which  existed 
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abroad  ;  and  the  cnllKhtcnmont.  which  In  him  was  exDCri- 
cnce  m  life,  was  in  Harold,  betimes,  the  result  of  study  and 
^o?'£"7*;k  ^  ^•^"'^^  °'  world  hen  wil1"n 

K.n°  d  ufnf  >  '""R  Saxon  vl^ws  o 

human  duties  and  human  responsiljiJitics  utterly  distlnc 
from  he  unmeaning  ceremonials  and  ileshly  mortifications 
m  wliich  even  the  higher  theology  of  that  chTpI  cod  ho 

whn,."H?  °i  h'k""'         ''""^^      ^^""^  when  somc'Y  ane! 
whose  life  had  been  pasL  d  in  the  alternate  drunkenness  of 
wme  and  of  blood,  thought  he  had  opened  ¥he  gates  of 
heaven  by  bequeathing  lands  gained  by  a  robber's  svvord 
to  pamper  the  lazy  sloth  of  some  fifty  monks.    If  those 

dZ  ^nnl  r'T"'  his  own  actions,  his  (Ss- 

dain  would  have  been  mixed  with  simple  wonder  that  men 

LahTnf'n  ^"  who  cofld  not  con  trueX 

L  •  ^'"y  P'-^y^'-s  they  pattered,  should  presume  to 
be  the  judges  of  educated  men.  It  is  possible-foV  his 
nature  was  c'^irnest-that  a  pure  and  enlightened  cL^ 

inrf  .ni?"  Vl^'P'  life,  zealous  in  d'fTy 

and  cultivated  in  mind,— such  a  chu-v  as  Alfred  soucht  to 
found,  and  as  Lanfranc  endeavourt-.i  (n(,t  without  some 
success)  to  teach-would  have  bowed  his  strong  sensHo 
auLfuT'  h";*  ^"^^^  ^^^'^  dweUs  ln^  sp?ri?u^ 

sunSon  of  hlf  n!,^  ^'•""^  ^he  rude 

superstition  of  his  age,  and  early  in  life  made  himself  the 

arbiter  of  his  own  conscience.    Reducing  his  reTigion  to 

he  simplest  elements  of  our  creed,  he  found  rather  in  the 

books  of  Heathen  authors  than  in  the  lives  of  the  saints 

his  notions  of  the  larger  morality  which  relates  to  the 

Se  'formf  r-"-  J""'  <>f  -untry  the  s^^^^^^^^^^ 
justice  .  fortitude  m  adverse,  and  temperance  in  prosperous 

fortune  became  portions  of  his  very  mind.  Unl  ke  Ws 
father,  he  p  ayed  no  actor's  part  in  those  quali tie  which 
had  won  him  the  popular  heart.  He  wis  gentle  and 
afTable  ;  above  all,  he  was  fair-dealing  and  just,  not  because 
It  was  po  It  c  to  seem,  but  his  nature  to  so 

Nevertheless.  Harold's  character,  beautiful  and  sublime 
in  many  respects  as  it  was,  had  its  strong  leaven  of  hurn^ 
imperfection  in  ^hat  very  self-dependence  which  was  SJm 
of  his  reason  and  his  pride.    In  Jesting  so  solely  on  man's 

CrTl'nn  ""Ki^'r-'^h  one  aUribute  ofTheTue 

nero— /fl///i.  We  do  not  moan  that  word  in  th^  relision^ 
sense  alone,  but  in  the  more  comprehensive     lie  did  not 

en'on iv    "  "ih'  ^Tf^^'"^  P^™"""  ^»  nature  neve 
seen,  only  lelt  when  dulv  rnurfod   c)..,>r.«p-  I'^^.^i- 

than  what  eye  could  behold  and  mere  reas;^  could  em^^^^^^^ 

nn  r  r     '  he  lost  those  fine  links  tha{ 

unite  God  to  man's  secret  heart,  and  which  arrwoven 
alike  from  the  sfanpJicity  of  the  child,  and  the  wisSom  o^  t^e 
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poet.   To  use  a  modern  illustration,  his  large  mind  was  a 

'  cupola  lighted  from  below." 

His  bravery,  though  innexible  at  the  fiercest  sea-king's, 
when  need  arose  for  its  exercise,  was  not  his  prominent 
charatiterislic.  He  despised  the  brute  valour  of  Toslig,— 
his  bravery  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  Ann  and  balanced 
manhood— the  bravery  of  Hector,  not  Achilics.  Constitu- 
tionally averse  to  bloodshed,  he  could  seem  thnid  where 
darinfi  only  t-ratifled  a  wanton  vanity,  or  aiinttl  at  a  scllisli 
object.  On  the  other  hand,  if  duty  demanded  daring,  no 
danger  could  deter,  no  policy  warp  him ;— he  could  seem 
rash  ;  he  could  even  seem  merciless.  In  the  what  ought  to 
be,  he  understood  a  must  be. 

And  it  was  natural  to  tliis  peculiar,  yet  thorou- 
English  temperament,  to  be,  in  action,  rather  steadfast 
patient  than  quick  and  ready.    Placed  in  perils  familis 
him,  nothing  could  exceed  his  vigour  and  address  ;  bi 
taken  unawares,  and  before  his  judgment  could  come  h 
aid,  he  was  liable  to  be  sur|)rised  into  error.    Large  i 
are  rarely  quick,  unless  they  have  been  corrupted  into 
natural  vigilance  by  the  necessity  of  susj)icion.  B' 
nature  more  thoroughly  unsuspecting,  more  frank,  tru-^  J, 
and  genuinely  loyal  than  that  young  Earl's,  it  was  in  «- 
sible  to  conceive.    All  these  attributes  considered,  we  c 
the  key  to  much  of  Harold's  character  and  conduct  f  the 
later  events  of  his  fated  and  tragic  life. 

But  with  this  temperament,  so  manly  and  simple,  >re 
not  to  suppose  that  Harold,  while  rejecting  the  super-   >  u  . 
of  one  class,  was  so  far  beyond  his  time  as  to  reieet  i    se  < 
another.    No  son  of  fortune,  no  man  placing  hin  at 
the  world  in  antagonism,  can  ever  escape  from  soi..^  belit 
in  the  Invisible.    Ctesar  could  ridicule  and  profane  the 
mystic  rites  of  Roman  mythology,  but  he  must  sti"  belie 
in  his  fortune,  as  in  a  god.    And  Harold,  in  his  ver  udij.- 
seeing  the  freest  and  boldest  minds  of  antiquity  s.  '  jcted 
to  influences  akin  to  those  of  his  Saxon  forefathers,    it  les 
shame  in  yielding  to  them,  vain  as  they  might  be,  than  in 
monkish  impostures  so  easily  detected.    Though  hitherto 
he  had  rejected  all  direct  appeal  to  the  magic  devices  of 
Hilda,  the  sound  of  her  dark  sayings,  heard  in  childhood, 
still  vibraicd  on  his  soul  as  man.    Belief  in  omens,  in  days 
lucky  or  unlucky,  in  the  stars,  was  universal  in  every  class 
of  the  Saxon.    Harold  had  his  own  fortunate  day,  the  day 
of  his  nativity,  the  14th  of  October.    All  enterprises  under- 
taken on  that  day  had  hitherto  been  successful.  He 
believed  in  the  virtue  of  that  day,  as  Cromwell  believed 
in  his  3rd  of  September.    For  the  rest,  we  have  described 
him  as  he  was  in  that  part  of  his  career  in  which  he  is  now 
presented.    Whether  altered  by  fate  and  circumstances, 
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!lll?l„^*"  ^'*?^:  y*^*'  "°  ''^''•'sh  ambition  leagued  with 
the  natural  (Jtsire  of  youth  and  Intelkcl,  for  their  fair  share 
of  fanu.  ami  power.    His  patriotism,  fod  l.y  tho  cxiunpl"  f,f 
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andlflT^^P^f  n'"^  woke  from  uneasy  and  broken  slumbers, 
and  his  eyes  b  jj  upon       face  cf  I  lii.i.i.  lariu-,  and  fair  and 

hTv      ^"'V'      "if  Egyptian  spldnx     '  ""'^ 

said  the  Vala  Prophetic,  son  of  Godwin?" 

devoulm-ss""''  '"^"'^  "'^^ 

voice^'l>V'he"'AlgM."'  '  ^^'^"^ 

-'m^J^iT'^/J:.'.'"''.""'''"  "  '^'''"■l  1'='"^^-  li'^  said: 
..nKMo'hJu^t  m'e' '       "^"'^  -xpiain  how  Iho.e  dreams 

I,  « i?^**',"^  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  conlinued  while 
he  fixed  his  clear  penetrating  eyes  upo'u  his  hosless'- 
Uahf  f        frankly,  Hib!:,,  ,li,ist  thou  not  cause  some 

li^n  •  ^""J'^!'^  ''V  y^"^*^'^'  the  mound  and  stomf 

wilhm  the  lemplc  of  the  Druids  •>  "  ' 

^^/^^"^  ''"'^  suspected  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of 
sonie  imposture,  the  thought  vanished  when  he  saw  the 

flame,  lambent  and  livid,  like  moonbeams 'collated  eve? 

"  So  seemed  to  me  the  light." 

"No  human  banr-  ever  kindled  that  flame  which 
unr  .-noes  the  presence  uf  the  Dead"  said  Sa  wifh 
sei  r.mf  if  "  ^^^"^^  "ncon^pelled  by  llu- 

assume'? ''^''^  ^o^'^  that  spectre 

"  It  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  pale  ns  (he  mis'  om 
the  mountain,  and  vast  as  (he  giants  of  old  wUh  the 
saex  and  the  spear,  and  the  shield,  of  IhJ  sons' of  Woden 


still/'  *>cg«n  Harold,  doubting 

I  n.'^'i^'ir'  ""'^  '  ""^  ^''^  ^'o^"  o'  H>e  Saxon  dare 

nmk  llR.  „„«nt  of  Ihe  dead.    Knowfst  tl,„u  not- 

--thut  wneri;  a  hero  of  old  Is  buried,  nis  licasuis  lie  in 
t  ?[;nu.'t,!  rl."'^'''  ''^      l"Hes  «;en  at  n  gb 

n    L  f  ******        faith— AVL'ie  (,ne  raci- ;  „ow  never 

or  VNoe'to  t.  ''  P'^l">«y.  and  doom  -glory 

I'lst  .  urn  of  Cerdic,  that  Father-King  of  the  Saxons^ 
R  earns  wan,  by  the  altar  of  Thor.    He  smote  the  Britons 

^^:te'i;;.n«s"oVth    ht  e";^-"-   .e'  o?^he"\^^,if l^rT' 
Saxon  .hen  VVodcn  calls  t.         of'his"  on toirthTgJavc  " 
H  lda,  much  troubled.  L    l  her  face  over  her  cSd 

"^ZZ^^'::^^  Then  She  turned 

livini'v  .i I'^'V-  "'■^^  more  true  than 

L^d  Uuii.'- "^'"^'^  ««d  Ihe  rune" 

Thus  adjured,  Harold  resumed  : 

the  m  n.I'nf^''/''         ^'^''^  ^  ^  level  plain,  in 

1  c  m.on  of  day  ;  all  vras  clear  to  my  eye.  and  glad  to  my 

V   . ,    ,    .t^^*'  ""fJ  went  on  my  wav  reioicin" 

Suddenly  the  earth  opei.ed  under  my  Icet,  and^  eU  deen' 
falbom-deep  ;-deep,  as  if  to  that  central  pit  wh  ch  oir 
heli  Home  o   Vap?ur-?f  I 

S    I  lav  lo^m   U^^  Stunned  by  I l  e 

d^^     me  fV  n.  ^he  midst  of  a 

withdead  im  n'J  h         '''^         ^^^old  I  was  girt  round 
nnH-.i  ?•  ''^'"^  "^ '  ^"^  the  bones  moved  round  me 

undulating,  as  the  dry  leaves  that  wirble  round  inThc  vvi  Is 

les    Zlf       ,  the  midst  of  them  peered  a  trunk' 

es.  skull   and  on  the  skull  was  a  mitre,  and  from  the 

•  HaS  'Z'  ^  T""'  ^  ser^ent^s  h  s^! 

Harold,  the  scorner,  thon  art  ours!'    Then    as  from 

lit  ours  r'  fsoS't"'  •  '  -  -  -"Hiludin;;;,s."4hr 
,        lilt      ves  \,c     lUi'^  &iiu  liji)!,  as  the  web  of  Ihf 
f^^'^nier^nd  they  wei  :.e<i  on  ,r,  '   e  clu,inrol    ,  ,n 
And  I  felt  an  anguish  o  i..^         ords  can  sneal 

seemed  to  ooze  bom  me,    ,  ,  i  y-,.,  ,  ^-ak  as  a  child  new 
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born.  Then  suddenly  there  rushed  forth  a  freezing  wind, 
as  from  an  air  of  ice,  and  the  bones  from  their  whirl  stood 
still,  and  the  buzz  ceased,  and  the  mitred  skull  grinned  on 
me  still  and  voiceless ;  and  serpents  darted  their  arrowy 

tongues  from  the  eyeless  sockets.  And,  lo,  before  me  stood 
(O  Hilda,  I  sec  it  now  I)  the  fonn  of  the  spectre  that  had 
risen  from  yonder  knoll.  With  his  spear,  and  saex,  and 
his  shield,  he  stood  before  me  ;  and  his  face,  though  pale, 
as  that  of  one  long  dead,  was  stern  as  the  face  of  a  warrior 
in  the  van  of  armed  men  ;  he  stretched  his  hand,  and  he 
smote  his  sa2x  on  his  shield,  and  the  clang  sounded  hollow  ; 
the  gyves  broke  at  the  clash — I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  I 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  phantom,  dauntless.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  mitre  on  the  skull  changed  to  a  helm  ;  and 
where  the  skull  had  grinned,  trunkless  and  harmless,  stood 
a  shape  like  War,  made  incarnute  ; — a  Thing  above  giants, 
with  its  crest  to  the  stars  and  its  form  an  eclipse  between 
the  sun  and  the  day.  The  earth  changed  to  ocean,  and 
the  ocean  was  blood,  and  the  ocean  seemed  deep  as  the  seas 
where  the  wliales  sport  in  the  North,  but  the  surge  rose  not 
to  the  knee  of  that  measureless  image.  And  the  ravens 
came  round  it  from  all  parts  of  the  heaven,  and  the  vultures 
with  dead  eyes  aud  dull  scream.  And  all  the  bones, 
before  scattered  and  shapeless,  sprung  to  life  and  to  form, 
some  monks,  and  some  warriors  ;  and  there  was  a  hoot, 
and  a  hiss,  and  a  roar,  and  the  storm  of  arms.  And  a  broad 
pennon  rose  out  of  the  sea  of  blood,  and  irom  the  clouds 
came  a  pale  hand,  and  it  wTote  on  the  j)ennon, '  Harold,  the 
Accursed  1  '  Then  said  the  stern  shape  by  my  side, 
'  Harold,  fearest  thou  the  dead  men's  bones  ?  '  and  its 
voice  was  as  a  trumpet  that  gives  strength  to  the  craven, 
and  I  answered,  '  Niddering,  indeed,  were  Harold,  to  fear 
the  bones  of  the  dead  I ' 

"  As  I  spoke,  as  if  hell  had  burst  loose,  came  a  gibber  of 
scorn,  and  all  vanished  at  once,  save  the  ocean  of  blood. 
Slowly  came  from  the  north,  over  the  sea,  a  bird  like  a 
raven,  save  that  it  was  blood-red,  like  the  ocean  ;  and  there 
came  from  the  south,  swimming  towards  me,  a  lion.  And 
I  looked  to  the  spectre  ;  and  the  pride  of  war  had  gone  from 
its  face,  which  was  so  sad  that  me  thought  I  forgot  raven 
and  lion,  and  wept  to  see  it.  Then  the  spectre  took  me  in 
its  vast  arms,  and  its  breath  froze  my  veins,  and  it  kissed 
my  brow  and  my  lips,  and  said,  gently  and  fondly,  as  my 
mother  in  some  childish  sickness, '  Harold,  my  best  beloved, 
mourn  not.  Thou  hast  all  which  the  sons  of  Woden 
dreamed  in  Uieir  dreams  of  Valhalla  I  "  Tluis  snying,  iht; 
form  receded  slowly,  slowly,  still  gazing  on  me  with  its  sad 
eyes.  1  stretched  forth  my  hand  to  detain  it,  and  in  my 
grasp  was  a  shadowy  sceptre.    And,  lo  I  round  me,  m  if 
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from  the  earth,  sprang  up  thegns  and  chiefs,  in  their 
armour  ;  and  a  board  was  spread,  and  a  wassail  was  l)Iithe 
around  me.    So  my  heart  felt  cheered  and  light,  and  in  my 
hand  was  still  the  sceptre.    And  we  feasted  long  and 
merrily  ;  but  over  the  feast  flapped  the  wings  of  the  blood- 
red  raven,  and  over  the  blood-red  sea  beyond,  swam  the 
lion,  near  and  near.    And  in  the  heavens  there  were  two 
stars,  one  pale  and  steadfast,  the  other  rushing  and 
luminous  ;  and  a  shadowy  hand  pointed  from  the  cloud 
to  the  pale  star,  and  a  voice  said,  '  Lo,  Harold  I  the  star 
that  shone  on  thy  birth.'    And  another  hand  pointed  to 
the  luminous  star,  and  another  voice  said,  '  Lo,  the  star 
that  shone  on  the  birth  of  the  victor.'    Then,  lo  1  the 
bright  star  grew  fiercer  and  larger  ;  and,  rolling  on  with  a 
hissing  sound,  as  when  iron  is  dipped  into  water,  it  rushed 
over  the  disk  of  the  mournful  planet,  and  the  whole  heavens 
seemed  on  fire.    So  mcthought  the  dream  faded  away,  and 
m  fading,  I  heard  a  full  swell  of  music,  as  the  swell  of  an 
anthem  in  an  aisle  ;  a  music  like  that  which  but  once  in  my 
life  I  heard  ;  when  I  stood  in  the  train  of  Edward,  in  the 
halls  of  Winchester,  the  day  they  crowned  him  king." 

Harold  ceased,  and  the  Vala  slowiy  lifted  her  head  from 
her  bosom,  and  surveyed  him  in  profound  silence,  and 
with  a  gaze  that  seemed  vacant  and  meaningless. 

.,"  ®^      thus,  and  why  art  thou  so 

silent  ?  "  asked  the  Earl. 

"  The  cloud  is  on  my  sight,  and  the  burthen  is  on  mv 
soul,  and  I  cannot  read  thy  rede,"  murmured  the  Vala 

But  morn,  the  ghost-chaser,  that  waketh  life,  the  action, 
charms  into  slumber  life,  the  thought.  As  the  stars  pale 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  so  fade  the  lights  of  the  soul  when 
the  buds  revive  in  the  dews,  and  the  lark  sings  to  the  dav 
In  thy  dream  lies  thy  future,  as  the  wing  of  the  moth  in 
the  web  of  the  changing  worm  ;  but,  whether  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  thou  shalt  burst  through  thy  mesh,  and  spread 
thy  plumes  in  the  air.  Of  myself  I  know  n  ught.  Await 
the  hour  when  Skulda  shall  pass  into  the  soul  of  her  servant 
and  thy  fate  shall  rush  from  my  lips  as  the  rush  of  the 
waters  from  the  heart  of  the  cave." 

"  I  am  content  to  abide,"  said  Harold,  with  his  wonted 
smile  so  calm  and  so  lofty  ;  "  but  I  cannot  promise  thee 
that  I  shall  heed  Ihy  rede,  or  obey  thy  warning,  when  mv 
reason  hath  awoke,  as  while  I  speak  it  awakens,  from  the 
fumes  of  the  fancy  and  the  mists  of  the  nighl." 

The  Vain  sighed  heavily,  but  made  no  answer. 
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CHAPTER  TTT 

GiTHA,  Enrl  Godwin's  wife,  sate  in  licr  chamber,  and  her 
hvart  was  sad.    In  the  room  was  one  of  her  sons,  the  one 
dearer  to  her  than  all,  Wolnoth,  her  darling.    For  the  rest 
of  her  sons  were  stalwart  and  strong  of  frame,  and  in  their 
inlniicy  she  liad  known  not  a  mother's  fears.    But  Wolnoth 
had  come  into  the  world  before  his  time,  and  sharp  had 
I)ecn  the  travail  of  the  mother,  and  long  between  life  and 
death  the  struggle  of  the  new-born  babe.    And  his  cradle 
had  been  rocked  with  a  trembling  knee,  and  his  pillow 
been  bathed  with  hot  tears.    Frail  had  been  his  childhood 
—a  thing  that  hung  on  her  care  ;  and  now,  as  the  boy  grew 
blooming  and  strong,  into  youtli.  the  mother  felt  that  she 
had  ^'iven  life  twice  to  her  cliil.I.    Therefore  was  he  more 
dear  to  her  than  the  rest ;  and,  therefore,  as  she  gazed  upon 
him  now,  fair  and  smiling,  and  hopeful,  she  mourned  for 
him  more  than  for  Sweyn,  the  outcast  and  criminal,  on  his 
pilgrimage  of  vvoe  to  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  the  tomb 
.  .fu i^^J.''-  Wolnoth,  selected  as  the  hostage  for  the 

taith  of  his  house,  was  to  be  sent  from  her  arms  to  the 
Court  of  William  the  Norman.    And  the  youth  smiled 
and  was  gay,  choosing  vestment  and  mantle,  and  ateghars 
*  ?  ^  ™^Sht  be  flaunting  and  brave  in  the  halls 

of  knighthood  and  beauty,— the  school  of  the  proudest 
chivalry  of  the  Christian  world.  Too  youn^  and  too 
thoughtless,  to  share  the  wise  hate  of  his  elders  for  the 
manners  and  forms  of  tlic  foreigners,  their  gaiety  and 
splendour,  as  his  boyhood  had  seen  (hem,  relievin<t  t>  - 
gloom  of  the  cloister  court,  and  contrasting  the  spleen  anV 
the  rudeness  of  the  Saxon  temperament,  had  dazzled  his 
ancy  and  half  Normanised  his  mind.    A  proud  and  happy 

'Tiu""'      P  and  representa- 

tive of  the  rank,  of  his  miphty  kinsmen;  and  step  into 
manhood  in  the  eyes  of  the  dames  of  Rouen 

By  Wolnoth  s  side  stood  his  young  sister,  Thyra,  a  mere 
infant ;  and  her  innocent  sympathy  with  her  brother's 
pleasure  in  gaud  and  toy  saddened  Githa  yet  more 

"  O  my  son  I  "  said  the  troubled  mother,  *  whv  of  all 
my  children,  have  they  chosen  thee?  Harf  U'  is  wise 
against  danger,  and  Tostig  is  fierce  against  foes,  and 
Gurth  is  too  loving  to  wake  hate  in  the  sternest,  and  from 
the  mirth  of  sunny  Leofwine  sorrow  glints  aside,  as  the 
shaft  from  the  sheen  of  a  shield.  But  thou,  thou,  O 
beloved  I— cursed  be  the  king  that  chose  thee,  and  cruel 
was  the  father  that  forgot  the  light  of  llie  motlier's  eyes  '  " 
Tut,  motlier  the  dearest,"  said  Wohioth,  pausing  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  silk  robe,  all  covered  wilh  broidercd 
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peacocks,  which  had  been  sent  him  as  a  gift  from  his  sister 
the  Queen,  and  wrought  with  her  own  lair  hands  ;  for  a 
notable  needle  woman,  despile  her  sage  Icre,  was  the  wife 
f/n,^'^^  sorrowful  women  mostly  are,— 

Tut  tlie  bird  must  leave  the  nest  when  the  wings  are 
fledged.  Harold  the  eagle,  Tostig  the  kite,  Gurth  the 
rmg  dove,  and  Leofwine  the  stare.  Sec,  my  wings  are 
I  he  richest  of  all,  mother,  and  bright  is  the  sun  in  which 
Ihy  peacock  shall  spread  his  pranked  plumes." 
Then,  observing  that  his  liveliness  provoked  no  smile 

irom  his  mollier,  he  approached,  and  said  more  seriously  

Belhink  thee,  mother  mine.  No  other  choice  was  left 
to  king  or  to  father.  Harold,  and  Tostig,  and  Leofwine, 
have  their  lordships  and  offices.  Their  posts  are  fixed  and 
they  stand  as  the  columns  of  our  house.  And  Gurth  is  so 
young,  and  so  Saxish,  and  so  the  shadow  of  Harold  th  it 
his  hate  to  the  Norman  is  a  by-word  already  among  our 
youths  ;  for  hale  is  the  more  marked  in  a  temper  of  love 
as  the  blue  of  this  border  seems  black  against  the  white 
of  the  woof.  J  ;i!t  /  the  good  king  knows  that  I  shall  be 
welcome,  for  the  Norman  kniglits  love  Wolnoth,  and  I 
have  spent  hours  by  the  knees  of  Montgommeri  and 
Granlmesml,  listening  to  the  feats  of  Rolfganger  and 
playing  with  their  gold  chains  of  knighthood.  And  the 
stout  Count  himself  shall  knight  me,  and  I  shall  come  back 
with  the  spurs  of  gold  which  thy  ancestors,  the  brave  kings 
of  Norway  and  Daneland,  wore  ere  knighthood  was  known 
Lome,  kiss  me,  my  mother,  and  come  see  the  brave  falcons 
Harold  has  sent  me  : — true  Welsh  1  " 

Githa  rested  her  face  on  her  son's  shoulder,  and  her 
tears  blinded  her.  The  door  opened  gently,  and  Harold 
entered  ;  and  with  the  Earl,  a  pale  dark-haired  boy,  Haco. 
the  son  of  Swcyn.  * 

But  Githa  absorbed  in  her  darling  Wolnoth,  scarce  saw 
ti.e  grandchild  reared  :\far  from  her  knees,  and  hurried  at 
once  to  Harold  In  his  presence  she  felt  comfort  and 
safety ;  for  Wolnoth  letmt  on  her  heart,  and  her  heart 
leant  on  Harold. 

"  O  son,  son  I  "  she  cried,  "  firmest  of  hand,  surest  of 
Jailh,  and  wisest  of  brain,  in  the  house  of  Godwin  tell  me 
(hat  he  yonder  he  thy  young  brother,  risks  no  danger  in 
the  halls  of  the  Normans  I  " 

"  Not  more  than  in  these,  mother,"  answered  Harold 
soothing  her,  with  caressing  lip  an*'  gentle  tone.    "  Fierce 
and  ruUikbs,  men  say,  is  William  the  Duke  agaiiibt  foes 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  but  debonnai?  and  mUd 
to  the  gentle,*  frank  host  and  kind  lord.    And  these 

•  So  Robert  of  Gloucester  says  pithily  of  William, "  Kyng  WvUlam 
was  to  mild  men  deboniicre  ynou."— litABNB,  y.  ii.  p.  aaj. 
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Normans  have  a  code  of  their  own,  more  grave  than  all 
morals,  more  binding  than  even  their  fanatic  religion.  Thou 
knowest  It  well,  mother,  for  it  comes  from  thy  race  of  the 
North,  and  this  code  of  honour,  they  call  it,  makes  Wolnoth's 
head  as  sacred  as  the  relics  of  a  saint  set  in  zimmes.  Ask 
only,  my  brother,  when  thou  comest  in  sight  of  the  Norman 
Duke,  ask  only    the  kiss  of  peace,'  and,  that  kiss  on  thy 

^fp  ' J  H  ^"^^  f^^P  "'P'"®  **'^^y  t^an  If  all  the  banneis 
01  h.ngland  waved  over  thy  couch."  • 

comf^?ted*!°''  '^'^         ^"^"^  ^'^^^ 

Harold's  brow  fell. 

t!J.'„^f^*lfv"°J  I  deceive.  The 

time  of  the  hostageship  rests  with  the  King  and  the  Duke 
As  long  as  the  one  affects  fear  from  the  race  of  Godwin! 
as  long  as  the  other  feigns  care  for  such  priests  or  such 
kmghts  as  were  not  banished  from  the  realm,  being  not 
courtiers,  but  scattered  wide  and  far  in  convent  and  home- 

Z^anHMl'^  ^^''^^'^        ^''^  ^ 
Githa  wrung  her  hands. 
But  comfort,  my  mother ;  Wolnoth  Is  young,  his  eve 

t  ^''"^T  'P'"^  P^'^^Pt        quick.    He  will  mS 

these  Norman  captains,  he  will  learn  their  strength  and 
their  weakness,  their  manner  of  war,  and  he  will  come 
bade,  not  OS  Edward  the  King  came,  a  loverTf  thS 
unSaxon  but  able  to  warn  and  to  guide  us  against  the 
plots  of  the  camp-court,  which  threatens  more,  year  bv 
year,  the  peace  of  the  world.   And  he  wiU  see  there  arts  we 
may  worthily  borrow :  not  the  cut  of  a  tunic,  and  the 
fold  of  a  gonna,  but  the  arts  of  men  who  found  states 
and  build  nations.    William  the  Duke  is  splendid  Sid 
wise  ;  merchants  teU  us  how  crafts  thrive  under  his  i^n 
hand,  and  warmen  say  that  his  forts  are  constructed  with 
skill  and  his  battle-schemes  planned  as  the  mason  plans 
key-stone  and  arch,  with  weight  portioned  out  to  the 
prop  and  the  force  of  the  hand  made  tenfold  by  the  science 
of  the  bram.    So  that  the  boy  will  return  tVus  a  ma^ 
round  and  complete,  a  teacher  of  greybeards,  and  the 
sage  of  his  km  ;  lit  for  earldom  and  rule,  fit  for  glory  and 
England.    Gneve  not,  daughter  of  the  Dane  kihgs;  that 

•  This  kiss  of  peace  was  held  singularly  sacred  bv  the  Nomi  uiQ 
and  all  l>e  more  knightly  races  of  the  contlnenr  Evenlhe  cS^^^^^ 
d.ssi.nulator.  desigiung  fraud,  and  stratagem,  and  murder  to  a  oe 
^'h  '  m''  ^^tray  the  pledge  of  the  I^ss  of  peace' 

""h"^  ".consented  to  meet  Becket  after  his  return  5ro,n 
Rome,  and  promteed  to  remedy  all  of  which  his  prelate  comp"ained 
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lliy  son,  the  best  loved,  hath  nobler  school  and  .vidcr  field 
than  his  brothers." 

This  appeal  touched  the  proud  h(art  of  the  niece  of 
Canute  the  Great,  and  she  almost  forgot  the  grief  of  hci 
love  in  the  hope  of  her  ambition. 

She  dried  her  tears  and  smiled  upon  Wolnoth,  and 
already,  in  the  dreams  of  a  mother's  vanity,  saw  him  great 
as  Godwin  in  council,  and  prosperous  as  Harold  in  the 
field.  Nor,  half  Norman  as  he  was,  did  the  young  man 
scom  insensible  of  the  manly  and  elevated  patriotism  of  his 
brother's  hinted  lessons,  though  he  felt  they  implied  reproof. 
He  came  to  the  Earl,  whose  arm  was  round  his  mother,  and 
said  with  a  frank  heartiness  not  usual  to  a  nature  somewhat 
frivolous  and  irresolute — 

"  Harold,  thy  tongue  could  kindle  stones  into  men,  and 
warm  those  men  into  Saxons.  Thy  Wolnoth  shall  not  hang 
his  head  with  shame  when  he  comes  back  to  our  merrie  land 
with  shaven  locks  and  spurs  of  gold.  For  if  thou  doubtest 
his  race  from  his  look,  thou  shalt  put  thy  right  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  feel  England  beat  there  in  every  pulse." 

"  Brave  words,  and  well  spoken,"  cried  the  Earl,  and  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head  as  in  benizon. 

Till  then,  Haco  had  stood  apart,  conversing  with  the 
infant  Thyra,  whom  his  dark,  mournful  face  awed  and  yet 
touched,  for  she  nestled  close  to  him,  and  put  her  little 
hand  in  his  ;  but  now,  inspired  no  less  than  his  cousin 
by  Harold's  noble  speech,  he  came  proudly  forward  bv 
Wolnoth's  side,  and  said — 

"  I,  too,  am  English,  and  I  have  the  name  of  Englishman 
to  redeem." 

Ere  Harold  could  reply,  Githa  exclaimed — 
"  Leave  there  thy  ripht  hand  on  my  child's  head,  and 
say,  simply,—'  By  my  troth  and  my  plight,  if  the  Duke 
detam  Wolnoth,  son  of  Githa,  against  just  plea,  and  King's 
assent  to  his  return,  I,  Harold,  will,  failing  letter  and 
nuncius,  cross  the  seas,  to  restore  the  child  to  the  mother '  " 
Harold  hesitated. 

A  sharp  cry  of  reproach  that  went  to  his  heart  broke 
from  Githa's  lips. 

"  Ah  1  cold  and  self-heeding,  wilt  thou  send  him  to  bear 
a  peril  from  which  thou  shrinkest  thyself  ?  " 

"  By  my  troth  and  my  plight,  then."  said  the  Earl,  "  if 
fair  ame  elapsed,  peace  in  England,  without  plea  of  justice' 
and  against  my  King's  fiat,  Duke  William  of  Normandy 
detain  the  hostages,— thy  son  and  this  dear  boy,  more 
sacred  and  more  dear  to  me  for  his  father's  woes,— I  will 
cross  the  seas,  to  restore  the  child  to  the  mother,  the 
fatherless  to  his  fatherland.  So  help  me,  all-seeinB  One 
Amen  and  Amen ! "  o  . 
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\\K  have  soon,  m  on  carlior  part  of  this  record,  that  Harold 
possessed,  amonf;st  liis  ni.mcrous  and  more  slalHv  posses- 
sions a  house  not  far  from  the  old  Roman  dwellini-plnee 
iho  t'f  «^  ^""'l  residence  he  now  (save  whe7i'wHh 

the  King  made  his  chief  abode.    He  gave  as  the  reasons 
for  his  selec  iion,  the  charm  it  took,  in  his  eyes,  from  that 
signal  mark  of  affection  which  his  ccorls  had  rendered  liinV 
in  purchasing  the  house  and  tilling  the  groinui  in  i"  s 
absence;    and  more  especially  the  convenience  of 
yinnity  to  the  new  palace  at  Westminster ;  for,  by  Edward's 
special  dos.re  while  the  other  brothers  repaired  to  thei 
durerent  domains,  Harold  remained  near  his  royal  person 
To  use  the  words  of  the  groat  Norwegian  chronicler,  "  I  larold 
was  always  with  the  Court  ilself,  and  nearest  to  the  K  ng 
m  al   service      "  The  King  loved  him  very  much,  and 
Kept  him  as  his  own  son,  for  he  had  no  children."  *    I  his 
attendance  on  Edward  was  naturally  most  close  at  the 
restoration  to  power  of  the  Earl's  family.    For  Harold 

J'nd  ESiard"  h' h""^'  "^^'^  "'^^  «  peacemaker: 

and  Edward  had  never  cause  to  complain  of  him,  as  he 
believed  he  had  of  the  rest  of  that  liiughty  hou7e  rSut 
the  true  spell  which  made  dear  to  Harold  the  rude  building 
^i/rn  r!!;  doors  open  all  day  to  his  lifhsmen,  when 

with  a  ligh  heart  he  e-nped  from  the  halls  of  Weslniinstei 

whU''?^'"'  "^'.-'""^  '"^  nei,hhonr.  Th.  im  'r  on 
which  this  young  girl  had  made  upon  Harold  seemed  to 
parlako  of  the  strength  of  a  fatalilv.  For  Harold  had 
loved  her  before  the  marvellous  beauty  cf  her  woman 
hood  began  ;  and,  occupied  from  his  earlit-st  youth  in  grave 
and  earnest  aOairs.  his  heart  had  never  been  frittered  awa^ 
on  the  mean  and  frivolous  affections  of  the  idle.    Now  in 

most'oSlITn  \r  -  t"'"  ^^'-^^  naturally 

Z^ZVrl  on  im/i!"^^  °'  ^  ^'^^"^  '""^^ 

f^^V/^"L"""u  '"V^'''"^  through  the  golden  glades  of  the 
fores  -  and,  when  Edith  sate  alone  on  the  knoll  that  faced 
forest-land  and  road,  and  watched  afar 

fnr'^^hu'.^r  i-n'r",""  '  ^'^'^        ^^'^^       the  sound 

foi  '.vlHch  hdilh  hslened  :  and  the  f.quirrel  darled  from  tre( 
to  tree  on  he  sward  beyond  ;  but  not  to  see  tlie  games  of 
the  squirrel  sate  Edith  by  the  grave  of  the  Teuton  Bv- 
ami-i.y.  cam-'  inv  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  the  tall  grehound  t  of 
V.  ales  emerged  from  the  bosky  dells.  Then  Edith's  hea?I 
7.5-77.'"°""°  Stmiu  kson's  Heimskringla.-Laina's  Translation,  pp. 
t  The  grc-hound  was  so  rnHed  from  hunting  fhe  gre  or  badger. 
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hoavod.  and  her  eyes  brightrnod.    And  now,  with  his  hawk 

V^^^k      s;  L  ™- 

houmis  ,vhosa  fiaunt  heads  sl.c  caressed. 
^1  And  why,  Harold  ?  " 

1,'  why  ?  "  murmured  Harold  •  and  his  ihnnrr>,t 

the  Old  time,  wh^n  thon  wort  in  infn,,f     ^""^'^'-/^'inn,  m 

F?^-wa^si;^  sSSS  S 

the  cliain  lasts  when  love  weaves  it '  "      "°wers  rade,  but 

H|rvS'"  n'-S^J    r„rX  ,rd„r  r-iSi  .t"?-*; 

a„rwerc'd- "  ^"^  P""'  '™'^  I'^bk-d  as  she 

"  Well-a-day,  yes." 

Wist,  Ihe  other  in  his  rigjit  hand!  ^°  ""' 
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"If  is  ns  I  fcnred,  then  I  "  exclalmcfl  Harold,  in  Rroat 
;!;4itation ;  "  and  my  sister,  whom  these  monks  have 
(Icmontcd,  leagues  herself  with  the  King  against  the  law  of 
the  wide  welkin  and  the  grand  religion  of  the  human  heart. 
Oh  I  "  continued  the  Earl,  kindling  into  an  enthusiasm,  rare 
to  his  even  moods,  but  wrung  as  much  from  his  broad  sense 
as  from  his  strong  affection, "  when  I  compare  the  Saxon 
of  our  land  and  day,  all  enervated  and  decrepit  by  priestly 
superstition,  with  his  forefathers  in  the  first  Christian  era, 
yielding  to  the  reUgion  they  adopted  in  its  simple  truths, 
but  not  to  that  rot  of  social  happiness  and  free  manhood 
which  this  cold  and  lifeless  monachism — making  virtue  the 
absence  of  human  tics — spreads  around — which  the  great 
Bede,"  though  himself  a  monk,  vainly  but  bitterly  de- 
nounced ; — yea,  verily,  when  I  see  the  Saxon  already  the 
th?owe  of  the  priest,  I  shudder  to  ask  how  long  he  will  be 
folk-free  of  the  tyrant." 

He  paused,  breathed  hard,  and  seizing  almost  sternly, 
the  girl's  trembling  ?  he  resumed  between  his  set  teeth, 
— "  So  they  would  i  'hee  be  a  nun  ?— Thou  wilt  not, — 
thou  durst  not, — thj        t  would  perjure  thy  vows  !  " 

"  Ah,  Harold  1  "  answered  Edith,  moved  out  of  all  bash- 
fulness  by  his  emotion  and  her  own  terror  of  the  convent, 
and  answering,  if  with  the  love  of  a  woman,  still  with  all  the 
unconsciousness  of  a  child  :  "  Better,  oh  better  the  grate  of 
the  body  than  that  of  the  heart ! — In  the  grave  J  could  still 
live  for  those  I  love  ;  behind  the  Grate,  love  itself  must 
be  dead.  Yes,  thou  pitiest  me,  Harold  ;  thy  sister,  the 
Queen,  is  gentle  and  kind  ;  I  will  fling  myself  at  her  feet,  and 
say — '  Youth  is  fond,  and  the  world  is  fair :  let  me  live 
my  youth,  and  bless  God  in  the  world  that  he  saw  was 
good  1  •  " 

"  My  own,  own  dear  Edith  1  "  exclaimed  Harold,  over- 
joyed. "  Say  this.  Be  firm  ;  they  cannot,  and  they  dare 
not  force  thee  !  The  law  cannot  wrench  thee  against  thy 
will  from  the  ward  of  thy  guardian  Hilda  ;  and,  where  the 
law  is,  there  Harold  at  least  is  strong, — and  there  at  least 
^  our  kinship,  if  my  bane,  is  thy  blessing." 

"  Why,  Harold,  sayest  thou  that  our  kinship  is  thy  bane  ? 
It  is  so  sweet  to  me  to  whisper  to  myself,  '  Harold  is  of  thy 
kith,  though  distant ;  and  it  is  natural  to  thee  to  have  pride 
in  his  fame,  and  joy  in  his  presence  I '  Why  is  that  sweet- 
ness to  me,  to  thee  so  I)ittcr  ?  " 

"  Because,"  answered  Harold,  dropping  the  hand  he  had 
clasped,  and  folding  his  arms  in  deep  dejection,  "  because 
but  for  that  I  should  say—'  Edith,  I  love  thee  more  than  a 
brother  :  Edith,  he  Harold's  wife  I '    And  were  1  to  say  it, 

•  Bed.  Epist.  ad  Egbai. 
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uTZIr  uLl  Saxons  would  lilt 

once  wSs  Swcyn  mv  brotire?    Sh^  ^°  ™^«hty 

child  of  Natu^r  I  mlih^^^^  and 

that  sex  il^iich  eveTwl^^^  ^"'^  ^"^^i^e  spirit  of 

lofty,  ros^  superio?  both  ?o  fov^'^nH?'^  comprehends  the 

Hdlth.    Harold  tUl  this  hn.l  f  ^^"J^Jand  more  than 

not  my  own  he^rt  •  I  innt  «  '  1  I  knew 

that  I  am  a  woman    H^r^iJ     1?*°  f^^^  I  see 

fear :  and  all  We  does  S^t  shHnv' '  '  ^^^^ 

so„onedS.XX\for^^^ 

the  d^^e^^dl'-^d^n'o;  S'?S^1."sr'''.H""  ^^^^^^  >^^e  - 
adjure,  I  command  fhl^   i    m    ""/^"^  ^^'oister.  I 

dismal'  everrsS  wafl  '  "^^^  that 

fate  to^  ^^pl^s  tK'h'eltt?^^^^'  ^-^^^  "^^^ 

Then,  not  daring  to  trust  herself  inn-r-  fnr  ?  r 
tears  rushing  to  hp"r  p^^oc       ♦      \,  ^  ■'"'^  f<^lt  the 

him  alon.  .?irtlV£S«ie"?„1  ZZ^S!'"' 
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CHAPTER  V 

i  iiii  next  day,  as  lluruld  was  entering  the  paluce  of  West- 
minsliT,  with  intent  to  seek  the  King's  lady,  his  father 
uu  l  liiiii  in  unc  of  the  corridors,  and,  taking  him  gravely  by 

llic  liaiul,  said — 

"  My  son,  I  have  much  on  my  mind  regarding  thee  and 
our  House  ;  come  with  me." 

"  Nay, '  said  the  Earl,  "  by  your  leave  let  it  be  later. 
For  I  liave  il  on  hand  to  ste  niy  sister,  ere  confessor,  or 
monk,  or  sehooinum,  tiaiin  her  liours  I  " 

"  Not  so,  Harold,"  said  the  Earl,  briefly.  "  My  daughter 
is  now  in  lier  oratory,  and  we  siiall  have  lime  enow  to  treat 
of  tilings  mundane  ere  slie  is  tree  to  receive  tliee,  and  to 
preacli  to  tiiee  of  tilings  j^lioslly,  tlie  last  miracle  at  St. 
Alban's,  or  the  last  dream  of  the  King,  who  would  be  a 
f^rcat  man  and  a  stirring,  if  as  restless  when  awalie  as  he  is 
in  liis  sleep.  Come." 

Harold,  in  that  filial  obedience  which  belonged,  as  of 
course,  to  his  antique  cast  of  character,  made  no  farther 
effort  to  escape,  but  with  a  sigh  followed  Godwin  into  one 
of  tlie  conliLjuous  elianihers. 

"  Harold,"  then  said  Earl  Godwin,  after  closing  the  door 
carefully,  •'  thou  must  not  let  the  King  ''^^ep  thee  longer  in 
dalliance  and  idleness :  thine  earldom  needs  thee  without 
df'lay.  Tliou  l^nowest  lliat  tliese  East  Angles,  as  we 
Saxoiis  still  call  them,  are  in  truth  mostly  Danes  and 
Norsemen  ;  a  people  jealous  and  fierce,  and  free,  and  more 
al<in  to  the  Normans  than  to  the  Saxons.  My  whole  power 
in  England  hath  l)een  founded,  not  less  on  my  common 
birth  with  the  frecfolk  of  Wessex — Saxons  like  myself,  and 
therefore  easy  for  me,  a  Saxon,  to  conciliate  and  control — 
than  on  the  hold  I  have  ever  sought  to  establish,  whether 
by  arms  or  by  arts,  over  the  Danes  in  the  realm.  And  I 
tell  and  I  warn  thee,  Harold,  as  the  natural  heir  of  my 
greaaiess,  that  he  who  cannot  connnand  the  stout  hearts  of 
the  Anglo-Danes,  will  never  maintain  the  race  of  Godwin 
*  in  the  post  they  have  won  in  the  vanguard  of  Saxon  Ens- 
land." 

"  This  I  wot  well,  my  father,"  answered  Harold  ;  "  and 
I  see  with  joy,  that  while  those  descendants  of  heroes  and 

freemen  are  l)lended  indissolubly  with  the  meeker  Saxon, 
their  freer  laws  and  hardier  manners  are  gradually  sup- 
planting, or  ral'""r  regenerating,  our  own." 

Godwin  smileu  approvingly  on  his  son,  ?nd  then  his 
brow  becoming  serious,  and  the  dark  pupil  of  his  blue  eye 
dilating,  he  resumed  : 

"  This  is  well,  uiy  son  ,  imd  hast  thou  thought  also,  that 
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with  his  .lory  unci   II  nnr  h  M  '',?'""  "»'"«  <""•  House 

and  though  l^say  nauihrtn  ^lh^"'*  ^  "^^"u""^  ^^^''^ 
death-blow  4en  terns  f.  11  f  J"^  ''^^^  recoive.l  a 

brow  oflweyn  mXtio^^^^ 

bis  lip  quivi^cti  •      •     ^®  Pauseci,  and 

stand  t"'hl^:?Ue'?n"thW  "aCe'?'  '^'^^ 
thee  in  that  liour  over  all    p  'ro«»   f  '  ''"'^  ^  ''Messed 

now  to  earth  agfiiny  A^i  me  Ha.^  rf"^  T ^^'^'^^ ' 

web  :  complete'the  woof^^^:n  Unhand  ^isTlV"  r/'"  "'^ 
tree  Ih^t  stands  alone  In  thp  niain  ic  '    ^'"^  "'^w 

winter  ;  fenced  ^und  with  /hf  f  '  '"^'^^^^  ^be 
shelter ' from  5ts  fellows      So  h  i'rwRl/^  h^°"''^  ^"'^^ 

»  r  i^S  i™^^ 

and  I  flave  as  Tnht T   „    ^t'^^"?  ^^^^       their  hour  : 

Edith^'oiheSid'bfcTsL':;^^^^^^^^  r  ^^^^"^^"^ 

from  that  union,  the  wandso^^f  f^^^^ 
Saxon  and  Dane,  woS5^?e?an  L  "'^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^ 

Fate  ordered  otherwise  f  ?hp  .^^h  ^^le. 
anew.  Thy  brothel  Tos/^  P^if.™"'* 
than  solid  Vengtb  to  our  linXf  *^^^  "^^'^  splendour 
daughter  of  fiffin  the  Count  "rh^  ^^e 
little  in  I- ngland  Thou  O  HnrniH  ^''  foreigner  helps  us 
to  the  House  I  woulS  ;a?hS^.i  K™"'^  P^ops 
one  of  our  great  rivals  thlS  to  th^^'"  ''k?  «^ 
oulland  king.  Siward  halS  1  w^^^^''  or 
Algar,  son  of  LeoVric  hath  a  dLa^f^^'l^^  undisj.osed  of. 
make  her  thy  briclo  that  Al^r^^  ^^^^^'^t ; 

This  alliance        render  M^^H^^  ?u^'®  *°  ^ 
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side.  Their  forces  will  gain  tliee  the  marches,  now  Itcld 
80  feebly  under  Rolf  the  Norman,  and  in  case  of  brief 
reverse,  or  sharp  dan(.!er,  thiir  mountains  .vill  give  refuse 
from  all  foes.  This  day,  greeting  Algar,  he  told  mc  he 
meditatcc'  bestowing  his  daughter  on  Gryffyth,  the  rebel 
under-Klng  of  North  Wales.  Therefore,"  continued  the 
old  Earl,  with  a  smile,  "  tliou  must  spealc  in  time,  and  win 
and  woo  in  the  same  l)reath.  No  hard  ta^,  methinks,  for 
Harold  of  the  golden  tongue." 

"  Sir,  and  father,"  replied  the  young  Earl,  whom  the  long 
speech  addressed  to  him  had  prepared  for  its  close,  and 
whose  habitual  self-con irol  saved  him  from  disclosing  his 
emotion,  "  I  thank  you  duteousry,  for  your  care  for  my 
future,  and  hope  to  profit  by  your  wisdom.  1  will  aslc  the 
Kinj?'s  K';,vf  to  go  to  my  Kast  Anglians,  and  hold  there 
a  folUnuith,  administer  justice,  redress  grievances,  and 
maice  thegn  and  ceori  content  with  Harold,  their  Earl.  But 
vain  is  peace  in  the  realm,  if  there  is  strife  in  the  house. 
And  Aldyth,  the  daughter  of  Algar,  cannot  be  house-wife 
to  me." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  old  Earl  cabnly,  and  surveying  his 
son's  face,  with  those  eyes  so  clear  yet  so  unfathomable, 

"  Because,  thou{.;h  I  grant  her  fair,  she  pleases  not  my 
fancy,  nor  would  give  warmth  to  my  hearth.  Because,  as 
thou  kuowest  well,  Algar  and  I  have  ever  been  opposed, 
both  in  camp  and  in  council  f  and  I  am  not  the  man  who 
can  sell  my  love,  though  I  may  stifle  my  anger.  Earl 
Harold  nfcds  no  bride  to  bring  spearmen  to  his  back  at  his 
need ;  and  his  lordsluj)s  he  will  guard  with  tlie  shield  of  a 
man,  not  the  spindle  of  a  woman." 

"  Said  in  spite  and  in  error,"  replied  the  old  Earl,  coolly. 
"  Small  pain  had  it  given  Uiee  to  forgive  Algar  old  (juarrels, 
and  clasp  his  hand  as  a  father-in-iaw — if  thou  hadst  had  for 
his  daughter  what  the  great  are  forbidden  to  regard  save 
as  a  felly." 

"  Is  love  a  folly,  my  father  ?  " 

"  Surely,  yes,"  said  the  Earl,  with  some  sadness — 
"  surely,  yes,  for  those  who  know  that  life  is  made  up  of 
business  and  care,  spun  out  in  long  years,  not  counted  by 
the  joys  of  an  hour.  Surely,  yes  ;  thinkcst  thou  that  I 
loved  my  first  wife,  the  proud  sister  of  Canute,  or  that 
Edith,  thy  sister,  loved  Edward,  when  he  placed  the  crown 
on  her  head  ?  " 

"  My  father,  in  Edith,  my  sister,  our  House  has  sacrificed 
enow  to  sclfisli  power." 

"  I  grant  it,  to  selfish  power,"  answered  the  eloquent  old 
man,  "  but  not  enow  for  England's  safety.    Look  to  it, 

milted.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  some  more  distant  kinswoman 
of  Gryllyth'K  tliat  was  united  to  Algar. 
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Horold  :  thy  years,  and  thy  fame,  and  fhy  state,  place 
Ihce  fro-  fr..rn  my  control  as  a  fatlu-r.  I.iit"  not  till  thou 
slocposl  in  thy  ccremciifs  art  thou  free  from  that  father— 
thy  land  I  Ponder  it  in  thine  own  wise  mind— wiser 
already  tliai,  that  wliich  speaks  to  it  under  the  hood  of 
Rrey  hairs.  Fonder  it,  and  ask  thyself  if  thy  power,  when 
I  am  dead,  is  not  necessary  to  the  weal  of  England  ?  and 
ir  aught  that  thy  schemes  can  suggest  would  so  strengthen 
that  power,  as  to  And  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  a  host 
of  friends  like  the  Merrians  ;  -  or  if  there  could  be  a  trouble 
and  a  bar  to  thy  greatness,  a  wall  in  thy  path,  or  a  thorn 
in  by  side,  Ike  the  hate  or  the  jealousy  of  Algar,  the  son 
or  Leoiric  ; 

Thus  addressed,  Harold's  face.  l>efore  serene  and  calm 
grew  overcast  ;  and  he  felt  tlie  force  of  his  father's  words 
when  appealing  to  his  reason— not  to  his  atTections.  Tim 
old  man  saw  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  prudentiv 
forebore  to  press  it.  Risin<;,  be  drew  round  bim  bis  sweep- 
ing gonna  lined  with  furs,  and  only  when  he  reached  the 
door,  he  added  : — 

"The  old  see  afar;  they  stand  on  the  beigbt  of  ex- 
perience, as  a  warder  on  the  crown  of  a  tower  ;  and  I  tell 
thee,  Harold,  that  if  tbou  let  slip  this  golden  occasion 
years  hence— long  and  many—thou  wilt  rue  the  loss  of  the 
hour.  And  that,  unless  Mcrcia,  as  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, be  reconciled  to  thy  power,  thou  wilt  stand  hioh 
mdeed— but  on  the  shelf  of  a  precipice.  And  if,  as  I  sus- 
pect, thou  lovcst  some  other,  who  now  clouds  ll.v  perceo- 
lion,  and  wUl  then  check  thy  ambition,  thou  will  break  her 
heart  with  thy  desertion,  or  gnaw  thine  own  with  regret 
l<  or  love  dies  in  possession— ambition  has  no  fruition,  and 
so  lives  for  ever." 

"That  ambition  is  not  mine,  my  father."  exclaimed 
Harold,  earnestly  ;  "  I  have  not  Iby  love  of  power,  glorious 
m  thee,  even  in  its  extremes.    L  Have  not  tliy  " 

"  Seventy  years  !  "  interrupted  the  old  man,  concluding 
the  sentence.  "  At  seventy  ail  men  who  have  been  "rcat 
win  speak  as  I  do  ;  yet  all  will  havi-  known  love.  Thou 
not  ambitious.  Harold?  Tbou  knowcst  not  thvself,  nor 
knowest  thou  yet  what  ambition  is.  That  which  I  see  far 
before  me  as  thy  natural  prize,  I  dare  not,  or  I  will  not  say. 
V\  lien  time  sets  that  prize  within  reach  of  thy  spear's  point 
say  then,  '  I  am  not  ambitious  !  '    Ponder  and  decide."  ' 

And  Harold  {>ondefed  ioiig,  and  decided  not  as  Godwin 
could  have  wished.    For  he  had  not  the  seventy  years  of 
his  father,  and  the  prize  lay  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  moun- 
ains  :    though  Mie  dwarf  and  the  g„ome  were  already 
fashioning  the  on'  to  the  shape  of  a  crown. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

While  Harold  mused  over  his  father's  words,  Edith, 
seated  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  Lady  of  England,  listened 
with  earnest  but  mournful  reverer?e  to  her  royal  name- 
sake. 

The  Queen's  *  closet  opened  '  ke  the  Ktnj.'  ^  on  one  hand 
to  an  oratory,  on  the  other  to  a  f  paciou:  ;i  ite-room  ;  the 
lower  part  of  Ihe  walls  was  c  -i  loi]  with  arras,  Icavinfj 
space  for  a  niclic  that  containiu  a.i  i...  of  the  Virgin. 
Near  the  doorway  to  the  oratory,  was  the  stoupe  or  asper- 
sorium  for  holy-water  ;  and  in  various  cysts  and  crypts,  in 
either  room,  were  caskets  containing  the  relics  of  saints. 
The  purple  light  from  the  stained  glass  of  a  high  narrow 
window,  shaped  in  the  Saxon  arch,  streamed  rich  and  full 
over  the  Queen's  bended  head  like  a  glory,  and  tinged  her 
pale  cheek,  as  with  a  maiden  blush  ;  and  she  might  have 
furnished  a  sweet  model  for  early  artist,  in  his  dreams  of 
St.  Mary  the  Mother,  not  when,  young  and  blest,  she  held 
the  divine  Infant  in  her  arms,  but  when  sorrow  had  reached 
even  the  immaculate  bosom,  and  the  stone  had  been  rolled 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  l  or  beautiful  the  face  still  was, 
and  mild  beyond  all  words  ;  but,  beyond  all  words  also,  sad 
in  its  tender  resignation. 

And  thus  said  the  Queen  to  her  godchild. 

"  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  and  turn  away  ?  Thinkest 
thou,  poor  child,  in  thine  ignorance  of  life,  that  the  world 
ever  can  give  thee  a  bliss  greater  than  the  calm  of  the 
cloister  ?  Pause,  and  ask  thyself,  young  as  thou  art,  if  all 
the  true  happiness  thou  hast  known,  is  not  bounded  to 
hope.    As  long  as  thou  hopest,  thou  art  happy." 

Edith  sighed  deeply,  and  moved  her  young  head  in 
involuntary  acquiescence. 

"  And  what  is  life  to  the  nun,  but  hope.  In  that  hope, 
she  knows  not  the  present,  she  lives  in  the  future  ;  she 
hears  ever  singing  the  chorus  of  the  an^^els,  as  St.  Dunstan 
heard  them  sing  at  the  birth  of  Edgar.f  That  hope  un- 
*  folds  to  her  the  heiligthum  of  the  future.  On  earth  her 
body,  in  iieaven  her  soul  I  " 

"  And  her  heart,  O  Lady  of  England  ?  "  cried  Edith, 
with  a  sharp  pang. 

The  Queen  paused  a  moment,  and  laid  her  pale  hand 
kindly  on  Edith's  bosom. 

•  The  title  of  queen  is  employed  in  these  pages,  as  one  which  cur 
historians  have  unhcsitatinsly  given  to  the  consorts  of  our  Saxon 
kings  ;  but  the  usual  and  correct  designation  of  Edward's  royal 
wife,  in  her  own  time,  would  be,  Kdith  the  Lady. 
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"Not  beating,  child,  as  thino  docs  now,  wilh  vain 
thouphfs,  and  worldly  desires;  but  calm,  calm  as  mine. 
It  IS  in  our  power,"  resumed  the  Queen,  after  a  second 
pause,  It  IS  m  our  power  to  make  the  life  within  us  all 
soul ;  so  that  the  heart  is  not,  or  is  felt  not ;  so  that  grief 
and  joy  have  no  power  over  us  :  so  that  we  look  tranquil 
on  the  stormy  earth,  as  yon  image  of  the  Virgin,  whom  we 
make  our  example,  looks  from  the  sUent  niche.  Listen, 
my  godchild  and  darling. 

T  have  known  human  state,  and  human  debasement, 
m  these  halls  1  woke  Lady  of  England,  and,  ere  sunset,  mv 
lord  banished  me,  without  one  mark  of  honour,  without 
one  word  of  comfort,  to  the  convent  of  Wherwell  •— my 

£i^nI^'f"'T/"''!'f' '  ^^^5         my  tears 

falling  fast  for  them,  but  not  on  a  husband's  bosom." 

Ah  then,  noble  Edith,"  said  the  girl,  colouring  wilh 

anger  at  the  remembered  wrong  for  her  Queen,  "  ah  then 

surely  at  ieast.  thy  heart  made  itself  heard." 

"  Heard,  yea  verily,"  said  the  Queen,  looking  up,  and 
pressing  her  hands;  "heard,  but  the  soul  rebuked  it 
And  the  soul  said,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  '  ;  and  I 
rejoiced  at  the  new  trial  which  l)rought  me  nearer  to  Him 
who  chastens  those  He  loves." 

"  thy  banished  kin— the  valiant,  the  wise  ;  thev  who 
placed  thy  lord  on  the  throne  ?  "  ' 
tu  '}^^^  it  no  comfort,"  answered  the  Queen  simply  "  lo 
think  that  in  the  House  of  God  my  prayers  for  them'would 
be  more  accepted  than  in  the  hall  of  kings  ?  Yes  mv 
child,  I  have  known  the  world's  honour,  and  the  worhl's 
both""^^'         ^  ^^^'^  schooled  my  heart  to  be  calm  in 

"  Ah,  thou  art  above  human  strength.  Queen  and  Saint," 
exclaimed  Edith  ;  "  and  I  hnvo  heard  it  said  of  thee  that 
as  thou  art  now,  thou  wert  from  tiiine  earliest  years  ;  *  ever 
the  sweet,  the  calm,  the  holy— ever  less  on  earth  than  in 
heaven.  . 

Something  there  was  in  the  Queen's  eyes,  as  she  raised 
them  towards  Edith  at  this  burst  of  enthusiasm,  that  gave 
or  a  moment,  to  a  face  otherwise  so  dissimilar,  the  likeness 
to  her  father ;  something,  in  that  large  pupil,  of  the  im- 
penetrable unrevealing  depth  of  a  nature  close  and  secret 
m  self-control.  And  a  more  acute  observer  than  Edith 
might  long  have  been  perplexed  and  haunted  with  that 
look,  wonderinft,  jf  indeed,  under  the  divine  and  spiritual 
composure,  lurked  the  mystery  of  human  passion. 

„««^  ^S*^^'"  ^f*"^  Q"^^"'  with  the  faintest  smile 
upon  her  lips,  and  drawing  Edith  towards  her,  "  there  are 
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moments,  when  all  that  breathe  the  breath  of  life  feel,  or 
have  felt,  alike.  In  my  vain  youth,  I  read,  I  mused,  1 
pondered,  but  over  worldly  lore.  And  what  men  called  the 
sanctity  of  virtue,  was  perhaps  but  the  silence  of  thought. 
Now  I  have  put  aside  those  early  and  childish  dreams  and 
shadows,  remembering  them  not,  save  (here  the  smile  grew 
more  pronounced)  to  puzzle  some  poor  schoolboy  with  the 
knots  and  riddles  of  the  sharp  i  immarian.*  But  not  to 
speak  of  myself  have  I  sent  for  thee.  Edith,  again  and 
again,  solemnly  and  sincerely,  I  pray  thee  to  obey  the  wish 
of  my  lord  the  King.  And  now,  while  yet  in  all  the  bloom 
of  thought,  as  of  youth,  while  thou  hast  no  memory  save 
the  cliild's,  enter  on  the  Realm  of  Peace." 

"  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  I  cannot — ah,  ask  me  not,"  said 
poor  Edith,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Those  hands  the  Queen  gently  withdrew  ;  and  looking 
steadfastly  in  the  changeful  and  half-averted  face,  she  said 
mournfully,  "  Is  it  so,  my  godchild  ?  and  is  thy  heart  set 
on  the  hopes  of  earth — thy  dreams  on  the  love  of  man  ?  " 

"Nay,"  answered  Edith,  equivocating;  "but  I  have 
promised  not  to  take  the  veil." 

"  Promised  to  Hilda  ?  " 

"  Hilda,"  exclaimed  Edith  readily,  "  would  never  con- 
sent to  it.  Thou  knowest  her  strong  nature,  her  distaste 
to— to  " 

"  The  laws  of  our  holy  Church — I  do ;  and  for  that 
reason  it  is,  mainly,  that  I  ioin  with  the  King  in  seeking  to 
abstract  thee  from  her  influence.  But  it  is  not  Hilda  that 
thou  hast  promised  ?  " 

Edith  hung  her  head! 

"  Is  it  to  woman  or  to  man  ?  " 

Before  Edith  could  answer,  the  door  from  the  ante-room 
opened  gently,  but  without  the  usual  ceremony,  and 
Harold  entered.  His  quick  quiet  eye  embraced  both  forms, 
and  curbed  Edith's  young  impulse,  which  made  her  start 
from  her  seat,  and  advance  joyously  towards  him  as  a 
protector. 

"  Fair  day  to  thee,  my  sisttr,"  said  the  Earl,  advancing  ; 
'  "  and  pardon,  if  I  break  thus  rudely  on  thy  leisure  ;  for 
few  are  the  moments  when  beggar  and  Benedictine  leave 
thee  free  to  receive  thy  brother." 

"  Dost  thou  reproach  me,  Harold  ?  " 

"  No,  Heaven  forfend  I  "  replied  the  Earl,  cordially,  and 
with  a  look  at  once  of  pity  and  admiration  :  "  for  thou  art 
one  of  the  few,  in  this  court  of  simulators,  sincere  and  true  ; 
and  it  pleases  thee  to  serve  the  Divine  Power  in  thy  way, 
as  it  pleases  me  to  serve  Him  in  mine." 
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K  *  '^^/u®'  Parold  ?  "  said  the  Queen,  sliaking  her  head, 
hut  wilh  a  look  of  some  human  pride  and  fondness  hi  her 

lair  face. 

f  .-.i""^  ^  learned  it  from  thee  when  I  was  thy  pupil 
tdith  ;  when  to  those  studies  in  which  thou  didst  precede 
me,  thou  first  didst  lure  me  from  sport  and  pastime  ;  and 
irom  thee  I  learned  to  glow  over  the  deeds  of  Greek  and 
Roman  and  say,  '  They  lived  and  died  as  men  ;  like  them 
may  I  hve  and  die  I '  " 

»  "  9^'  tr^e— too  true  1  "  said  the  Queen,  wilh  a  siah  : 
and  I  am  to  blame  grievously  that  1  did  so  pervert  to 
earth  a  mmd  that  might  otherwise  have  learned  holier 
examples ;— nay,  smile  not  with  that  haughty  lip,  mv 
brother ;  for  believe  me— yea,  believe  me— there  l'  more 
true  valour  m  the  life  of  one  patient  martyr  than  in  the 
victories  of  Caesar,  or  even  the  defeat  of  Brutus." 

It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  but  out  of  the  same 
oak  we  carve  the  spear  and  the  cross  ;  and  those  not  worthy 
to  hold  the  one,  may  yet  not  guiltily  wield  the  other.  Each 
to  his  path  of  life— and  mine  is  chosen."  Then,  chaneine 
his  voice,  with  some  abruptness,  he  said,  "  But  what  hast 
thou  been  saying  to  thy  fair  godchild,  that  her  cheek  is 
pale,  and  her  eyelids  seem  so  heavy  ?  Edith,  Edith,  mv 
sister,  beware  how  thou  shapest  the  lot  of  the  martyr  with- 

J'^l^^  °'  ****  Mad  Algive  the  nun  been 

wedded  to  Sweyn  our  brother,  Sweyn  were  not  wendin-t 

at  the°Ho^ly  Tl)mb* "°™'  *°  wrecks  of  desolated  life 

withes  word?"**^** '  "  ****  struck 

u-  ?"^'','  ^^^^  continued— and  something  of  the  pathos 
which  belongs  to  deep  emotion  vibrated  hi  the  eloquent 
voice,  accustomed  to  command  and  persuade—"  we  strip 
not  the  green  leaves  for  our  yule-hearths— we  gather  them 
up  when  dry  and  sere.  Leave  youth  on  the  bough— let  the 
bird  sing  to  it— let  it  play  free  in  the  aks  of  heaven.  Smoke 
comes  from  the  branch  which,  cut  in  the  sap,  is  cast  upon 
the  fire,  and  regret  from  the  heart  which  is  severed  from  the 
world  while  the  world  is  in  its  May." 

The  Queen  paced  slowly,  but  m  evident  agitation,  to  and 
rro  the  room,  and  her  hands  clasped  convulsively  the 
roswy  round  her  neck  ;  then,  after  a  pause  of  thought,  she 
motioned  to  Edith,  and,  pointing  to  the  oratory,  said  with 
forced  composure,  "  Enter  there,  and  there  kneel :  com- 
mune with  thyself,  and  be  still.    Ask  for  a  sign  from 

IZ^SlVr'^^^'  "^'^  I  would  speak 

^-^'^^^  ♦^^iv^  '^'^^  °^         ^osom  meekly,  and 

passed  into  the  oratory.   The  Queen  watched  lur  for  a 
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few  moinenls,  tenderly,  as  the  slight,  child-like  form  bent 
before  the  sacred  symbol.  Then  she  closed  the  door 
genlly,  at;d  coming  with  a  quick  step  to  Harold,  said.  In 
a  low  bul  clear  voice,  "  Dost  thou  love  the  maiden  ?  " 

**  Sister,"  answered  the  Earl  sadly,  "  I  love  her  as  a  man 
should  love  woman— more  than  my  life,  but  less  than  the 
ends  lifi  lives  for." 

"  Oh,  world,  world,  world  1  "  cried  the  Queen,  passion- 
ately, "  not  even  to  thine  own  objects  art  thou  true.  O 
world  !  O  world  I  thou  desirest  happiness  below,  and  at 
every  turn,  with  every  vanity,  thou  tramplest  happiness 
under  foot !  Yes,  yes  ;  they  said  to  me,  '  For  the  sake  of 
our  greatness,  thou  shalt  wed  King  Edward.'    And  I  live 

in  the  eyes  that  loath  me — and — and  "   The  Queen,  as 

if  conscience-stricken,  paused  aghast,  kissed  devoutly  the 
relic  suspended  to  Iier  rosary,  and  continued,  with  such 
calmness  that  it  seemed  as  if  two  women  were  blent  in  one, 
so  startling  was  the  contrast.  "  And  I  have  had  my 
reward,  but  not  from  the  world  I  Even  so,  Harold  the 
Earl,  and  Earl's  son,  thou  lovcst  yon  fair  child,  and  she 
thee ;  and  ye  might  be  happy,  if  happiness  were  earth's 
end  ;  but,  though  high-born,  and  of  fair  temporal  posses- 
sions, she  brings  thee  not  lands  broad  enough  for  her  dowry, 
nor  troops  of  kindred  to  swell  thy  lithsmen,  and  she  is  not 
a  markstone  in  thy  march  lo  ambition  ;  and  so  thou  lovest 
her  as  man  loves  woman— 'less  than  the  ends  life  lives 
for  I ' " 

"  Sister,"  said  Harold,  "  thou  speakest  as  I  love  to  hear 
thee  speak — as  my  bright-eyed  rose-lipped  sister  spoke  in 
the  days  of  old  ;  thou  speakest  as  a  woman  with  warm 
heart,  and  not  as  the  mummy  in  the  stiff  cerements  of 
prieslly  form  ;  and  if  thou  art  with  me,  and  thou  wilt  give 
me  countenance,  I  will  marry  thy  godchild,  and  save  her 
alike  from  the  dire  superstitions  of  Hilda,  and  the  grave 
of  the  abhorrent  convent." 

'•  But  my  father— my  father  !  "  cried  the  Queen,  "  who 
ever  bended  that  soul  of  steel  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  father  I  fear  ;  it  is  thee  and  thy  monks. 
•  Forgettest  thou  that  Edith  and  I  are  within  the  six  banned 
degrees  of  the  Church  ?  " 

"  True,  most  true,"  said  the  Queen,  with  a  look  of  great 
terror  ;  "  I  had  for^jotten.  Avaunt,  the  very  thought  1 
Pray— fast— banish  it — my  poor,  poor  brother  I  "  and  she 
kissed  his  brow. 

"  So,  tliere  fades  the  woman,  and  the  mummy  speaks 
again  I  "  said  Harold  bitterly.  "  Be  it  so  :  I  bow  to  my 
doom.  Well,  there  may  be  a  time  Avlien  Nature  on  the 
throne  of  England  shall  prevail  over  Priestcraft ;  and,  in 
guerdon  for  all  my  services,  I  will  then  ask  a  king  who  hath 
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blood  In  his  veins  to  win  me  the  Pone's  pardon  and 
benizon    Leave  me  that  hope,  my  sisti^  and  leave  thv 
godchild  on  the  shores  of  the  living  world'" 
frnL        ^-^^  "°  answer,  and  Harold,  auguring  ill 

oraTorv    Snt"7h  '""'"^  "^^^^^^  ^he  door  oAhi 

stm  knVoiSi    t  ^^"^^         him,  the  figure 

still  kneeling,  those  eyes,  so  earnest  in  the  tears  that 
streamed  from  them  fast  and  unheeded    fixed  on  thl 
holy  rood-awed  his  step  and  cheeked  his  Vo  ce    Not  tm 
the  girl  had  risen,  did  he  break  silence  •   then  L5h 
gently,  "  My  sister  will  press  thee  nr  m?re,  Edith^"''*^' 

"  nf ""u^         "  ^claimed  t?: .  Queen, 
the  ^de  rnnp  nf  hi'  ""^f  ^hy  plighted  promise  under 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room. 
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Harold  passed  into  the  Queen's  ante-chamber.  Here  the 
attendance  was  small  and  select  compared  with  thf  crowds 
wh  ch  we  shall  see  presently  in  the  ante-room  to  the  I<Ss 
closet :  for  here  came  chiefly  the  more  learned  ecclesiastics 
attracted  instinctively  by  the  Queen's  ovn  ineS  culture' 
and  few  indeed  were  they  in  that  day  .rhaps  the  ZS 
Uhterate  known  in  England  since  the  death  of  Alfred  * 
and  here  came  not  the  tribe  of  impostors,  and  the  relic- 
venders  whom  the  infantine  simplicity  and  lavish  waste 
of  the  Confessor  attracted.  Some  four  or  five  Strand 
monks,  some  lonely  widow,  some  orphan  child  TumWe 

trs^we?f,^T5!iTe^  -isel^'^'  '^^^^'of 

U^l  ""^onsplfd'  and  marvelled  at  the  flush  in  his  cheek 

the  HiVntfTn-*  P^"^'  was  dear  to 

ln  J\T!u  ^  '''t^'  '  f^^'  ^^^P^*«  supposed  indlffcr 
ence  to  the  mere  priestly  virtues  (if  virtues  we  call  them) 
of  the  decrep  t  t  me,  his  intellect  was  respected  by  von 
learned  ecclesiastics  ;  and  his  character,  as  the  foe  of  aS 
injustice,  and  the  fosterer  of  all  that  were  desolate  was 
known  to  yon  pale-eyed  widow  and  yon  tremShng  orphT 

-peak  quite  a,  strongly  a,  to  the  P^"^S:n;T^?^anU  of 'tllS^^^^ 
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In  Uio  atmosphere  of  I  ha  I  quiet  assembly,  the  Earl 
secnicd  to  recover  his  kindly  tempotamcnt,  and  he  paused 
to  address  a  friendly  or  a  soothing  word  to  each  ;  so  that 
when  he  vanished,  the  hearts  there  felt  more  light;  and 
the  silence,  hushed  before  his  entrance,  was  broken  by 
many  wliispers  in  praise  of  the  good  Earl. 

Descending  a  staircase  without  the  walls— as  even  In 
royal  halls  the  principal  staircases  were  then  — Harold 
gained  a  wide  court,  in  which  loitered  several  house  carles  • 
and  attendants,  whether  of  the  King  or  the  visitors  •  and 
reaching  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  took  his  way  towards 
the  King's  rooms,  which  lay  near,  and  round,  what  is  now 
called  "  The  Painted  Chamber,"  then  used  as  a  bedroom 
by  Edward  on  state  occasions. 

And  now  he  entered  the  ante-chamber  of  his  roval 
brother-m-law.  Crowded  it  was,  but  rather  seemed  it 
the  hall  of  a  convent  than  the  ante-room  of  a  king  Monks 
pilgrims,  priests,  met  his  eye  in  every  nook  ;  and  not  there 
did  the  Earl  pause  to  practise  the  arts  of  popular  favour 
Passmg  erect  through  the  midst,  he  beckoned  forth  the 
ofHcer,  m  attendance  at  the  extreme  end,  who,  after  an 
mterchange  of  whispers,  ushered  him  into  the  roval 
presence  The  monks  and  the  priests,  gazing  towards  the 
door  which  had  closed  on  his  stately  form,  said  to  each 
other : — 

"  The  King  s  Norman  favourites  at  least  honoured  the 

Church. 

"  T'lf^t  is  true."  said  an  abbot ;  "  and  an  it  were  not  for 
two  things,  I  should  love  the  Norman  better  than  the  Saxon  " 
monk  **»ey'  ™y  father  ?  "  asked  an  aspiring  young 

"  f",?''^u*'"  P''0"d  of  the  one  Latin 

word  he  thought  he  knew,  but  that,  as  we  see,  was  an 
error ;  they  cannot  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  I 
fear  me  much  they  mcline  to  mere  carnal  learninc  " 

Here  there  was  a  ?"mctifled  groan  • — 

«  "  ^aIu^  ^i!"^"  ^PO'^^  to  «»e  in  Latin  1  "  con- 

tinued the  abbot,  raismg  his  eyebrows 

■«  r^^'^t-^^Irr^^"'*^^^"^'"   exclaimed  several  voices 
"  And  what  did  you  answer,  holy  father  ?  " 

J,^«rry  ''  said  the  abbot  solemnly,  "  I  replied,  Inprinis." 
admSation  ^'^^  *  profound 

•  House  carl'^s  in  the  royal  court  were  the  body-gutid.  mostly 
if  not  all,  of  Dan.s/1  or  gin  They  appear  to  have  beeVflrst  Ked' 
or  at  least  employed,  in  that  capacity  by  Canute.  With  the S 
earls  the  house  carles  probably  exercised  the  same  functions  -  bSt 
n  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  in  families  of  lower  'rank 
house  carle  was  a  ti.  mestic  servant.  * 
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"  ^yhc^eat  the  good  Count  looked  puzzled— as  I  mean  I 
fwr^  hdnous  fault,  and  one  inlolcTanl  to  tlu' 
clergy  that  love  of  profane  tonfiues  !  And  the  next  thin- 
against  your  Norman  is  (added  the  abbot,  with  a  sly  winkf 
that  he  IS  a  close  man,  who  loves  not  his  stoup  ;  now  1 
say,  that  a  priest  never  has  more  hold  over  a  si.imr  tli'an 
wlien  he  makes  the  sinner  open  his  heart  to  hlni." 

.hlning^nosf    '  "         ^       P"^'^^'  ^'^^^  ^  iu^-at  -  and 

.i^lt'''^  P"^S"<=d  the  abbot  Iriunipliantly,  "  can  a 

sinner  open  his  heavy  heart  until  you  have  g  yen  him 
maT  hnv?  ^'^^ten  it  ?  Oh,  many  ^nd  many  a^retehed 
man  have  I  comforted  spiritually  over  a  flagon  of  stout 
m,V.f''''  f"^"*",^  ^^eacy  to  the  Church  hath  come 

^/l  of  a  fnendly  wassad  between  watchful  shepherd  and 
strayed  sheep  1  But  wliat  hr.st  thou  there  ?  "  resumed  the 
abbot,  turning  to  a  man,  clad  in  the  lay  garb  of  a  burgess 
of  London,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  followed  by  a 
Unen  cloth"  *  seemed  a  coffer,  covered  with  a  fine 

"il  i^^^Jo!^^'"'"         the  burgess,  wiping  his  forehead, 
It  is  a  treasure  so  great,  that  I  trow  Hugolme,  the  King's 
treasurer,  will  scowl  at  me  for  a  year  to  come,  for  he  likes 
to  keep  his  own  grip  on  the  King's  gold." 
anri  ^n^ili""^'- T,'^  observation,  the  abbot,  the  monks. 

^u^u  P"^/"y  bystanders  looked  grim  and  gloomy 
for  each  had  his  own  special  design  upon  the  peace  of 
poor  Hugoline.  the  treasurer,  and  liked  not  to  see  him 
the  prey  of  a  layman. 

Inprinis  /  "  quoth  the  abbot,  puffing  out  the  word 
ml  ^^Tk-'"'";  r.thinkest  thou,  ion  ot" Mammon,  tha 
our  good  King  sets  his  pious  heart  on  gew  gaws,  and  gems 
and  such  vanities?    Thou  shouldst  lake  the  goods  to 

pro^ud  soS!"'''''  '  P^°"**  ° 

"Marry!''  said  the  cheapman,  with  a  smile;  "my 

Inrf  ^nair^//'""*- 'V'^iIt  P"""  ^'^^^  ^^^^i"  the  scoffer, 

mv  flthpl^Vf "  Ku^""'  ."^^^  ^^"'^  "'^  so  sternly 
my  fathers  ;   but  rather  vie  with  each  other  who  shal 

wm  this  wonder  of  wonders  for  his  own  convent :  know 

in  a  word,  that  it  is  the  right  thumb  of  St.  .hide,  which  a 

worthy  man  bought  at  Rome  for  me,  for  300(»  lb.  weight 

in"'fee'-'"*  ^"^^'^^^'"^ 
"  Humph  I  "  said  the  abbot. 

the  P?np  fionn^lt^P-  -^w  ^fi'=!"«th,  Arcl.bishop  of  Canterbury,  gave 
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"  llumi)h  ! ''  said  Uk"  aspiring  young  monk;  the  rest 
galliciid  wistfully  round  the  linen  cloth. 

A  lic  i  y  exclamation  of  wrath  and  disdain  was  here  heard  • 
and  ail  turninf,;,  saw  a  tall,  llerce-looking  Ihegn,  who  had 
found  his  way  into  that  group,  like  a  hawk  in  a  rookery. 

nost  thou  tell  me,  knave,"  quoth  the  thegn,  in  a 
diale  .t  that  bespoke  him  a  Dane  by  ori-in,  with  the  broad 
nirr  still  retained  in  the  north  ;  **  Dost  thou  tell  mc  that 
the  Kul^^  wilMvaste  his  gold  on  such  fooleries,  while  the 
lort  built  by  Canute  at  the  flood  of  the  Humber  is  all  fallen 
into  ruin,  without  a  man  in  steel  jacket  to  keep  watch 
on  the  war  fleets  of  Swede  and  Norwegian  ?  " 

"Worshipful  minister,"  replied  the  cheapman,  with 
some  slight  irony  in  his  tone,  these  reverend  fathers  will 
tell  thee  that  the  thumb  of  St.  Jude  is  far  better  aid  against 
Swede  or  Norwegian  than  forts  of  stone  and  jackets  of 
steel ;  nalhloss,  if  thou  wantest  jackets  of  steel,  I  have 
some  to  sell  at  a  fair  price,  of  the  last  fashion,  and  hehns 
with  long  nose-pieces,  as  are  worn  by  the  Normans  " 

'The  thumb  of  a  withered  old  saint,"  cried  the  Dane, 
not  heeding  the  last  words,  "  more  defence  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber  than  crenellated  castles  and  mailed  men  I  " 

Surely  naught,  son,"  said  the  abbot,  looking  shocked, 
and  taking  part  with  the  cheapman.  "  Dost  thou  not 
remember  lliat,  in  the  pious  and  famous  council  of  1014  it 
was  decreed  to  |)ut  aside  all  weapons  of  flesh  against  thv 
heathen  countrymen  and  depend  alone  on  St.  Michael  to 
K-""  ^  Alwnk^st  thou  that  the  saint  would  ever 
suffer  his  holy  thumb  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
—never  I  Go  to,  thou  art  not  fit  to  have  conduct  of  the 
shSfheS'^of  it."''  repent,  my  son.  or  the  King 

"Ah,  Mo!f  in  sheep's  clotluiig  I  "  muttered  the  Dane, 
tun  mg  on  his  heel ;  "  if  thy  monastery  were  but  built 
on  I  e  other  side  the  Humber  1  "  >   ^  ^^ut  ouui 

The  cheapuuui  heard  him,  and  smiled.  While  such  the 
scene  m  the  ante-room,  we  follow  Harold  into  the  King's 
presence.  ""'b » 

,     On  entering,  he  found  there  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
om 1"^  -^^      embroidered  gonAa,  and  with 

gilt  ateghar  at  his  side,  stUl  with  the  loose  robe,  the  long 
moustache,  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  and  right  hand 
pimctured  with  characters  and  devices,  which  proved 
his  adherence  to  the  fashions  of  the  Saxon.*  And  Harold's 
•  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  says,  that  the  English,  at  the  time  of 

iiv.  fhlf  f hi,  u  ^  ^""^^  «f  tattooing.  He 

sajs  that  they  then  wore  short  garments,  reaching  to  llie  mid-knee  • 
but  tliat  was  a  Norman  fasluon,  and  the  loose  robes  assigned  5,  She 
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eye  sparkled,  for  in  this  guest  he  recognised  tlie  father 
of  Aidylh,  Earl  Algar,  son  of  Lcofric.  The  two  iioi.ks 
exchanged  grave  salutations,  and  each  eyed  the  olhtr 
wistfully. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  was  striking.    The  Danish 
race  were  men  generally  of  larger  frame  and  grander  mould 
than  the  Saxon  ;  *  and  though  in  all  else,  as  to  exterior, 
Harold  was  eminenUy  Saxon,  yet,  in  common  with  his 
brothers,  he  took  from  the  mother's  side  the  lofty  air  and 
iron  frame  of  the  old  kings  of  the  sea.    But  Algar,  below 
the  middle  height,  though  well  set,  was  slight  in  comparison 
with  Harold.    His  strength  was  that  which  men  often 
take  rather  from  the  nerve  than  the  muscle  ;  a  strength 
that  belongs  to  quick  tempers  and  restless  energies.  His 
light  blue  eye,  singularly  vivid  and  glittering  ;  his  quivering 
hp,  the  veins  swelling  at  each  emotion  on  the  fair  white 
temples  ;  the  long  yellow  hair,  bright  as  gold,  and  resisting, 
in  Its  easy  curls,  all  attempts  to  curb  it  into  the  smooth  flow 
most  in  fashi  a ;  the  nervous  movements  of  the  gesture  ; 
the  somewhat  sharp  and  hasty  tones  of  the  voice  ;  all 
opposed,  as  much  as  if  the  two  men  were  of  different 
races,  the  steady,  deep  eye  of  Harold,  his  composed  mien 
sweet  and  majestic,  his  decorous  locks  parted  on  the  king- 
like  front,  with  their  large  single  curl  where  they  touched 
the  shoulder.    Intelligence  and  will  were  apparent  in  both 
the  men  ;  but  the  intelligence  of  one  was  acute  and  rapid 
that  of  the  other  profound  and  steadfast ;  the  will  of  one 
broke  in  flashes  of  lightning,  that  of  the  other  was  calm  as 
the  summer  sun  at  noon. 

"Thou  art  welcome,  Harold,"  said  the  King,  with  less 
than  his  usual  listlessness,  and  with  a  look  of  reUef  as  the 
Earl  approached  him. 

"  Our  good  Algar  comes  to  us  with  a  suit  well  worthy 
consideration,  though  pressed  somewhat  hotly,  and  evincing 
too  great  a  desire  for  goods  worldly ;  contrasting  in  this 
his  most  laudable  father  our  well-bcloved  Lcofric,  who 
spends  his  substance  in  endowing  monasteries  and  dis- 
pensing alms  ;  wherefor  he  shaU  receive  a  hundred-fold 
111  the  treasure-house  above." 

"A  good  interest,  doubtless,  my  lord  the  King,"  said 
Algar,  quickly,  "  but  one  that  is  not  paid  to  his  heirs  ;  and 
the  more  need,  if  my  father  (whom  I  blame  not  for  doing 
as  he  Usts  with  his  own)  gives  all  he  hath  to  the  monks— 
the  more  need,  I  say,  to  take  care  that  his  son  shall  be 

text  to  Algar  were  the  old  Saxon  fashion,  wlilch  made  but  little 
distinction  between  the  dress  of  women  and  that  of  men. 

•  And  in  England,  to  this  day,  the  descendants  of  the  Anclo- 
Danes,  in  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire,  are  still  a  taller  and  bonier 
race  than  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
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enabled  to  follow  hfs  example.    As  it  is,  most  noble  Kin« 
I  fear  me  lial  A  gar  son  ol  Leolrk-,  Nvill  have  no  hinfi  to 
S^?-.  Harold,"  coiillnuc.l  AI^,'ar,  timiing 

to  his  fellow  thegn-"in  brief,  thus  stands  ihJ  mi  ter 
When  our  lord  the  Kinu  was  lirsl  firaciously  pleased  to 

MsS  hVs  1?'^  ""'^l^il^'i  '''''  ^'^^^^  who"' mos? 
assuied  his  t  none  were  thy  father  and  mine:  often  foes 

they  laid  aside  feud  and  jealousy  for  the  ...ke  of  tin  Saxon 
OH  ,  '  J'-^lh  strung  earldom  tS 

ear  dom.  like  Imks  in  a  coal-mail.  And.  save  NorthunXria 
and  Mercia,  well-nigh  all  England  f al  s  to  him  and  Ss 
sons :  whereas  my  father  remains  what  he  was,  m  my 
fathers  son  stands  landless  and  penceless      n  hine 

r^Tahe     e'"/?  ''''  ^'--""^ly  pleased  to^estoioi'm 
iliy  latliei  s  earldom  ;  men  say  that  I  ruled  it  well  Thv 

l^s  bond  Tv^l^l  '^-^^^'^  "  ^^'S^^  '^  ^y^'^  lire,  and 
his  hand  involuntarily  rested  on  his  ateghar)  "  I  could 
have  held  It,  methinks,  by  the  strong  hand,  I  gave  it  up 

a  t  ^  Now '  "^^^        ^^"^e-s  best,  with  a  fre? 

wl  \  ?   V  therefore,  I  come  to  my  lord,  and  I  ask 
What  lands  and  what  lordships  canst  thou  snare 
broad  England  to  Algar,  once  Earl  of  Wessei  "  n    son  to 
the  Leofric  whose  hand  smoollied  the  way  to  thy  throne  ?  ' 
My  lord  the  King  is  pleased  to  preach  t^me  con leZrof 
P.'.fT'l '  ^^'^  t'^'-'  world,  Earl^f  the 

^fV^"f  ''-^y''^         t«  th^'  heir  of  l.eofric  ? 

that  thy  suit  is  just,"  answered  Harold,  calmlv  "but 
urged  with  small  reverence."  ^'*""iy,  dui 

startled.'^'^'^  bounded  like  a  stag  that  the  arrow  hath 

"It  becomes  thee,  who  hast  backed  thy  suits  with  war 
ships  and  mail.  to  talk  of  reverence,  and  r?bc"<c  o^  whose 
fathers  reigned  over  earldoms,*  when  thine  were  no  doubt 
ceorls  at  the  plough.    But  for  Edric  Streone,  the  traUor 
and  low-born  wnat  had  been  Wolnoth,  thy  grandsirc  '  " 

.J^  Z^""  ""^^         ^"  the  presence  of  the  King 

who,  though  personally  he  loved  Ha/old  in  his  lukewS 
way,  yet,  like  all  weak  men,  was  not  displeased  to  see  tlJ? 

-i,.n*,H      ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Saxon  nobles  could  pretend  to  a 

lengthened  success  on  in  their  demesnes.    The  wars  with  tl:e  Danes 
the  many  revolutions  which  threw  new  fan.ilies  myDcrmost  thl' 
thfh.?r^T  ?^'^«"i^h'n<^nts,  and  the  invari  l!fc  rule^of  re  ctSg 
'I  "f^  y^"""^^  «t       fatlier's  death  caused  ranM 

changes  of  dynasty  in  the  several  earldoms.    Brthe  fomif^if 
Leofric  had  ]ust  claims  to  a  vcrv  rare  inlimiif  v  "f,  thoji  -J?^- 
lordship.    Leofric  was  the  sixth"  Ear?  of  LSer  a^^  Cov^nt'^ 
u.  •  ncal  descent  from  his  namesake,  Leofr/c       F^t'  t  exTeS 
K-  sMprcmacy  of  his  licreditary  lordship  over  all  Mercia  See 
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stronr'  splif  Ihoir  slronnlh  aMniiisI  <>acli  n[\u  r.  Iiroupht  the 
blood  into  Hurolii  s  cheek  ;  but  he  answcrctl  cuhiilv  : 

"  VVo  live  In  a  land,  son  of  Leofric,  in  which  birth,'  tiinugli 
not  dlsestccmed.  yivos  of  itself  no  power  in  counrll  or 
eamp.  We  belong  to  a  land  where  men  are  valued  for  what 
Hiey  arc,  not  for  what  their  dead  aneestors  might  have 
been.  So  has  it  been  for  ages  in  Saxon  England,  where  my 
fathers,  through  Godwin,  as  tliou  savest,  niicht  have 
been  ceorls  ;  and  so,  I  hove  heard,  it  is'in  the  land  of  the 
martial  Danes,  where  my  fathers,  through  Githa,  rciano<i 
on  the  thrones  of  the  North." 

"  Thou  dost  well,"  said  Algar,  gnawing  his  lip.  "  to 
shelter  thyself  on  the  ■spindle  side,  but  we  Saxons  of  pure 
(iescent  think  little  of  your  kings  of  the  North,  pirates  and 
iJolators,  and  eaters  of  horseflesh  ;  but  enjoy  what  thou 
hast,  and  let  Algar  have  his  due." 

"  It  is  for  the  King,  not  his  servant,  to  answer  t^e  >  rayer 
of  Algar,"  said  Harold,  withdrawing  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  room. 

AI{4ar's  eyes  followed  him,  and  observing  that  the  King 
was  last  sinking  into  one  of  the  fits  of  religious  reverie  in 
which  he  sought  to  be  inspired  with  a  decision,  whenever 
his  mind  was  perplexed,  he  moved  with  a  light  step  to 
Harold,  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispered, — 

"  We  do  ill  to  quarrel  with  each  other— I  repent  mc  of 
hot  words— enough.  Thy  father  is  a  wise  man,  and  sees 
far— thy  father  would  have  us  friends.  Be  It  so.  Hearken  : 
my  daughter  Aldyth  is  esteemed  not  the  least  fair  of  the 
maidens  in  England  ;  I  will  give  her  to  thee  as  thy  wife, 
and  as  thy  morgen  gift,  thou  shalt  win  for  me  from  the 
Kmg  the  earldom  forfeited  by  thy  brother  Sweyn,  now 
parcelled  out  amongst  sub-earls  and  thegns— easy  enow  to 
control.  By  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  dost  thou  hesitate, 
man  ?  " 

"  No,  not  an  instant,"  said  Harold,  stung  to  the  quick. 
"  Not,  couldst  thou  offer  me  all  Mercia  as  her  dower,  would 
I  wed  the  daughter  of  Algar  ;  and  bend  my  knee,  as  a  son 
to  a  wife's  father,  to  the  man  who  despises  my  lineage, 
while  he  truckles  to  my  power." 

Algar's  face  grew  convulsed  with  rage  ;  but  without 
saying  a  word  to  the  Earl  he  strode  back  to  Edward,  who 
now  with  vacant  eyes  looked  up  from  the  rosary  over  which 
he  had  been  bending,  and  said  abruptly — 

"  My  lord  the  King,  I  have  spoken  as  I  think  it  becomes 
a  man  who  knows  his  own  claims,  and  believes  in  the 
gratitude  of  princes.  For  three  days  will  1  tarrv  in  London 
for  your  gracious  answer ;  on  the  fourth  I  depart.  May 
the  saints  guard  your  throne,  and  bring  around  it  its 
best  defence,  the  thegn-bom  satraps  whose  fathers  fou^t 
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with  Alfred  and  Alhclstan.  All  wonf  well  with  morrlo 
En«  and  till  the  hoof  of  (ho  Dane  Kin,,  brie  t  e  solT.  and 
mushrooms  sprung  up  when-  Ihe  oak-trees  fell  - 

When  the  son  of  Leofric  had  left  the  chamber,  the  KinL' 
rose  wearily,  and  said  in  Norman  French,  to  which  anguage 

speakT-^'"^*^  who  coufd 

^u?"  .('■/'"f  ""^  what  trifles  must  a  klnc 

urgent  demand  me.    Know  that  I-admer.  the  cheaDman 
waits  without  and  hath  brouf^ht  me.  den;  IZ  Zo7Z^' 
he  thumb  of  St.  Jude  I    What  thought  of  delight  !  \n 
this  unmannerly  son  of  strife,  with  his  jay  s  voice  and 
wolfs  eyes  screaming  at  me  for  earldoms  l^-oh  the  tolly 
of  man  I    Naught,  naught,  very  naught !  "  ^ 

"  Sir  and  King."  said  Harold  ;  "it  ill  becomes  me 
arraign  your  pious  desires,  but  these  relics  are  of  vast  cost 
our  coasts  are  Ul-defonded.  and  the  Dane  yet  la>'  claim  o 
your  kmgdom     Three  thousand  pounds  of  silve?  and  more 
Sou?hweo?cV°  ''P'''  °'  London  and 

"  Three  thousand  pounds  I  "  cried  the  King  •  "  rt 
mad,  Harold  I    I  have  scarce  twice  that  sum  in  che 

t!;n'?^;?h'n?"i'.^« ^^""^^  I  dally  expec? 

the  tooth  of  St.  Remigius— the  tooth  of  St.  Remigius  I 

Harold  sighed.    "  Vex  not  yourself,  my  lor™  I  will  see 
to  the  defences  of  London.    For.  thanks  to  ^our  grace 

V  J.  "nil""?'  ™y  simple.    1  seek 

you  now  to  pray  your  leave  to  visit  my  earidom.  Mv 

inS        ^JST^i;  ^evancesT  many 

and  sore,  have  arisen  in  my  exile." 

The  King  stared  in  terror ;  and  his  look  was  that  of  a 
child  when  about  to  be  left  in  the  dark. 

u^'y',,"^^'  ^  cannot  spare  thee,  beau  fr^re  Thou 
curbest  all  these  stiff  thegns-thou  leavest  me  time  fo^ 

lef?  ?o'thv  f^tr'^^'TV  ^'^yj^ther.  thy  father,  I  will  not  be 
left  to  thy  father  I    I  love  him  not  I  " 

"My  father,"  said  Harold,  mournfully,  "returns  to  his 
own  earldom  ;  and  of  all  our  House  you  will  have  but  the 

mUd  face  of  your  queen  by  your  side  I  " 

CO  JsolaS''      ^''^^''^  ^^^^  *»nP"«d 

"Edith  the  Queen,"  he  said,  after  a  slight  pauso  "is 
pious  and  good  ;  and  she  hath  never  gainsaid  my  will  .^nd 
she  nam  set  oefore  ner  as  a  model  the  chaste  Susannah  as 
I,  unworthy  man.  from  youth  upward,  have  walked  in  the 
pure  steps  of  Joseph.*    But."  added  the  King!  With  a 
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touch  of  htmirm  fpolinff  in  his  voice,  "  cnnst  thou  not  con- 
ct'lvc,  Harold,  Ihou  who  art  a  warrior,  what  it  would  he  to 
see  ever  before  thee  the  face  of  Ihy  deadliest  foe— the  one 
against  whom  all  thy  stru^i-^lcs  of  life  and  death  had  turned 
Into  memories  of  hyssop  and  gall  ?  " 

"  My  sister  !  '  exclaimed  Harold,  In  indifniant  amaze, 
"  My  sister  thy  deadliest  foe  1  She  who  never  once  mur- 
mured at  neplect,  disgrace— she  whose  youlii  hath  been 
consumed  In  prayers  for  thee  and  thy  realm— my  sister  I 
O  King,  I  dream  ?  " 

"Thou  dreamest  not,  carnal  man,"  said  the  King, 
peevishly.  "  Dreams  are  the  sifts  of  the  saints,  and  are 
not  granted  to  such  as  thou  1  Dost  thou  think  that,  in 
the  prime  of  my  manhood,  I  could  have  youth  and  beauty 
forced' on  my  sight,  and  hear  man's  law  and  man's  voice 
say,  '  They  are  thint,  and  thine  only,'  and  not  feel  that  war 
was  brought  to  my  hearth,  and  a  snare  set  on  my  bed,  and 
that  the  fiend  had  set  watch  on  my  soul  ?  Verily,  I  tell 
thee,  man  of  battle,  that  thou  hast  known  no  strife  as 
awful  as  mine,  and  achieved  no  victory  as  hard  and  as 
holy.  And  now,  when  my  beard  is  silver,  and  the  Adam 
of  old  is  expelled  at  the  precincts  of  death  ;  now,  thinkest 
thou,  that  I  can  be  reminded  of  the  strife  and  temptation 
of  yore,  without  bitterness  and  shame  ;  when  days  were 
spent  in  fasting,  and  nights  in  fierce  prayer ;  and  in  the 
face  of  woman  I  saw  the  devices  of  Satan  ?  " 

Edward  coloured  as  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  the  accents  of  what  seemed  hate.  Harold  gazed  on 
him  mutely,  and  felt  that  at  last  he  had  won  the  secret 
that  had  ever  perplexed  him,  and  that  in  seeking  to  be 
above  the  humanity  of  love,  the  would-be  saint  had  indeed 
turned  love  into  the  hues  of  hate — a  thought  of  anguish 
and  a  memory  of  pain.  ' 

The  King  recovered  himself  in  a  few  moments,  and  said, 
with  some  dignity,  "  But  God  and  his  saints  alone  should 
know  the  secrets  of  the  househo!.!  What  I  have  said  was 
wrung  from  me.  Bury  it  in  thy  iicart.  Leave  me,  then, 
Harold,  sith  so  it  must  be.  Put  thine  earldom  in  order, 
attend  to  the  monasteries  and  the  poor,  and  return  soon. 
As  for  Algar,  what  sayest  thou  ?  " 

"  I  fear  me,"  answered  the  largc-souled  Harold,  with  a 
victorious  effort  of  justice  over  resentment,  "  that  if  you 
reject  his  suit  you  will  drive  him  into  some  perilous  extremes. 
Despite  his  rash  and  proud  spirit,  ]—  ir  bruxc  against  foes, 
and  beloved  by  the  ceorls,  who  oft  liice  best  the  frank  and 
hasty  spirit.  Wherefore  some  power  and  lordship  it  were 
wise  to  give,  without  dispossessing  others,  and  not  more 
wise  than  due,  for  his  father  served  you  well." 
"  And  hath  endowed  more  houses  of  God  than  any  earl 
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?VHof    1*1"*        cheapman.    The  thumb  of  St.  Jude 
What  a  0ft  to  my  new  church  of  St.  Peter  J    The  thumb 
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Harold,  without  waiting  once  more  to  sec  Edith,  nor  even 
taking  leave  of  his  father,  repaired  to  Dunwich,*  the 
capital  of  his  earldom.  In  his  absence,  the  King  wholly 
forgot  Algar  and  his  suit ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  only 
lordships  at  his  disposal,  Stigand,  the  grasping  Bishop, 
got  from  him  without  an  effort.  In  much  wrath,  Earl 
Algar,  on  the  fourth  day,  assembling  all  the  loose  men-at- 
arms  he  could  find  around  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  disorderly  band,  took  his  way  into  Wales, 
with  his  young  daughter  Aldyth,  to  whom  the  crown  of 
a  Welsh  king  was  perhaps  some  comfort  for  the  loss  of  the 
fair  Earl ;  though  the  rumour  ran  that  she  had  long  since 
lost  her  heart  to  her  father's  foe. 

Edith,  after  a  long  homily  from  the  King,  returned  to 
Hilda ;  nor  did  her  godmother  renew  the  subject  of  the 
convent.  All  she  said  on  parting  was,  "  Even  in  youth 
the  silver  cord  may  be  loosened,  and  the  golden  bowl  may 
be  broken  ;  and  rather  perhaps  in  youth  than  in  age,  when 
the  heart  has  grown  hard,  wilt  thou  recall  with  a  sigh  my 
counsels." 

Godwin  had  departed  to  Wales  ;  all  his  sons  were  at 
their  several  lordships  ;  Edward  was  left  alone  to  his  monks 
and  relic-venders.    And  so  months  passed. 

Now  it  was  the  custom  witli  the  old  kings  of  England  to 
hold  state  and  wear  their  crowns  thrice  a  year,  at  Clirist- 
mas,  at  Easter,  and  at  Whitsuntide  ;  and  in  those  times 
their  nobles  came  round  them,  and  there  was  much  feasting 
and  great  pomp. 

So,  in  the  Easter  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1053,  King 
Edward  kept  his  court  at  Windshore,t  and  Earl  Godwin 
and  his  sons,  and  many  others  of  high  degree,  left  their 
homes  to  do  honour  to  the  King.    And  Earl  Godwin  came 

•  Dunwich,  now  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. — Hostile  element  to 
tlie  house  o{  Godwin  i 
t  Windsor. 
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first  to  his  house  in  London— near  the  Tower  Palatino 
in  what  is  now  called  the  FIeet~andHa?S"  the  eSS' 
tSL^T\^'        Leofwine.  and  Gurth.  were   o  meet  hTm 
^ nH  '  ^"t^""  '^T'^'^'  ^^^^  *he  full  state  of  their  subtheg™ 
and  cnehts.  and  house-carles,  their  falcons  and 

Edwa/d."  '"^^     ^"^^         to  tKuA"of  Wng 

thf  "^'^^^  Gilha,  in  a  room  out  of 

who  was  "IS.  o?;^      ''''  Thumes,-awaiting  Ha?JlS 
nSf  nXtrio  ret  ISs  ^rXr^^nd-ttne 
had  gone  over  to  Southwark,  to  try  their  band-do«  nn  th! 
great  bear,  which  had  been  brough^t  from  the  North  a  ^^^^ 
days  before   and  was  said  to  have  hugged  many  cood 

c^S^^V^^  ^  thegns  an7ho^use- 

carles  had  gone  with  them  to  see  the  snort  •  so  that  th« 

old  Earl  and  Ijis  lady  the  Dane  sate  Ine    And  t^ere  waS 

the       Z^^'ir'^  l""?'  a?d  he  saLTy 

fuHv  oA  fhf  fl^  ^^^"^^  looking  thought- 

S  ont  ?nt<?^^'         ^'?^'  the  smoke  which 

burst  out  mto  the  cover,  or  hole  in  the  roof.  And  in  thl^^ 
large  house  there  werr.  no  less  than  three  '^ve7s  '  or 
rooms  wherein  fires  could  be  lit  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  • 

thSsV'iiod  '^r^,        ^'^'^'^^'"''^        the  smoke  f '^'d 
m  those  good  old  days,  ere  chimneys,  if  existintf  were 

were'  unknown  '  ^'so'wH  f  an^'cXrhs/' 
^Se  rJ,rrr;::i^i  .^H^'^o^e  and  healthful  was  the 
smoke.    Earl  Godwin's  favourite  hound,  old  like  himsrif 

AnV  heVarl'l  ofdT"^.'  ''Wt  ^'^^"^^  -"l-- 
Ana  the  liarl  s  old  hawk,  with  its  feathers  all  stiff  .nd 

sparse,  perched  on  the  dossel  of  the  Earl's  chair  •  aSd'  he 
floor  was  pranked  with  rushes  and  sweet  herbs-t hi 
of  the  sprmg  ;  and  Githa's  feet  were  on  her  stool  and  '  he 
leaned  her  proud  face  on  the  small  hand  which  prowd  he? 
thoSt^'T  l^"  '-^^k^l  h,  ,  self  ti  amf  fro  and 

Norm^ai.  ^^^"'^"^         ^^e   court   of'  tile 

"  Githa,"  at  last  said  the  Earl,  "  thou  hast  been  to  mo  n 
good  wife  and  a  true,  and  thou  hast  borne  me  tall  and  bold 
^ons  some  of  whom  have  caused  us  sorrow  and  some  ov 
and  in  sorrow  and  in  joy  we  have  but  drawn  closeHii  each 
othcT.  ^  et  when  we  wed  thou  wert  in  thy  first  vouth  a^S 
the  best  part  of  mv  years  w-jk  n^H  •  nt,H  yo"^";  and 

and  I  a  Sqxnn  •  o«H        was  lied  ,  and  thou  wert  a  Dane 
f  ^  .  '  ^  '^"'^  s  n  cce,  and  now  a  kino's 

r.i^^'r'^''*-'^  marveJling  at  this  touch  of  sentimeTin  the 
calm  Earl,  m  whom  indeed  such  sentiment  was  rare  ?ithf 

Sisii^r^'^  ^^""^  ^^^^  -d^lirsl^^p^^^^^^^^^^ 
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"  I  fear  my  lord  is  not  weU,  that  he  speaks  thus  to 
Githa  1  " 
The  Earl  smUcd  faintly. 

*'  Thou  art  right  with  thy  woman's  wit,  wife.  And  for 
the  last  few  weelcs,  though  I  said  it  not  to  alarm  thee,  I 
have  had  strange  noises  in  my  ears,  and  a  surge,  as  of 
blood,  to  the  temples." 

"  O  Godwin  1  dear  spouse,"  said  Githa,  tenderly,  "  and 
I  was  blind  to  the  cause,  but  wondered  why  there  was  some 
change  in  thy  manner  1  But  I  will  go  to  Hilda  to-morrow  ; 
she  hath  charms  against  all  disease." 

"  Leave  Hilda  in  peace,  to  give  her  charms  to  the  young  ; 
age  defies  Wigh  and  Wicca.  Now  hearken  to  me.  I  feel 
that  my  thread  is  nigh  spent,  and,  as  Hilda  would  say,  my 
Fylgia  forewarns  me  that  we  are  about  to  part.  Silence, 
I  say,  and  hear  me.  I  have  done  proud  things  in  my  day  ; 
I  have  made  kings  and  built  thrones,  and  I  stand  higher 
in  England  than  ever  thegn  or  earl  stood  before.  I  would 
not,  Githa,  that  the  tree  of  my  house,  planted  in  the  storm, 
and  watered  with  lavish  blood,  should  wither  away." 

The  old  Earl  paused,  and  Githa  said,  loftily — 

"  Fear  not  that  thy  name  will  pass  from  the  earth,  or 
thy  race  from  power.  For  fame  has  been  wrought  by 
thy  hands,  and  sons  have  been  born  to  thy  embrace ;  and 
the  boughs  of  the  tree  thou  hast  planted 'shall  live  in  the 
sunlight  when  we  its  roots,  O  my  husband,  are  buried  in 
the  earth." 

"  Githa,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  thou  speakest  as  the  daughter 
of  kings  and  the  mother  of  men  ;  but  listen  to  me,  for  my 
soul  is  heavy.  Of  these  our  sons,  our  first-born,  alas  !  is  a 
wanderer  and  an  outcast — Sweyn,  once  the  beautiful  and 
brave ;  and  Wolnoth,  thy  darling,  is  a  guest  in  the  court 
of  the  Norman,  our  foe.  Of  the  rest,  Gurth  is  so  mild  and 
so  calm,  that  I  predict  without  fear  that  he  will  be  a  warrior 
of  fame,  for  the  mildest  in  hall  are  ever  the  boldest  In  field. 
But  Gurth  hath  not  the  deep  wit  of  these  tangled  tunes  ; 
and  Leofwine  is  too  light,  and  Tostig  too  fierce.  So  wife 
mine,  of  these  our  six  sons,  Harold  alone,  dauntless  as 
Tostig,  mild  as  Gurth,  hath  his  father's  thoughtful  brain. 
And,  if  the  King  remains  as  aloof  as  now  from  his  royal 
kinsman,  Edward  the  Atheling,  who  " — the  Earl  hesitated 
and  looked  round — "  who  so  near  to  the  throne  when  I  am 
no  more,  as  Harold,  the  joy  of  the  ceorls,  and  the  pride  of 
the  thecns  ? — he  whose  tongue  never  falters  in  the  Witan, 
and  whose  arm  never  yet"  hath  known  defeat  in  the 
Held  ?  " 

Githa's  heart  swelled,  and  her  cheek  grew  flushed. 
"  But  what  I  fear  the  most,"  resumed  the  Earl,  "  is,  not 
the  enemy  \vithout,  but  the  jealousy  within.   By  the  side 
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^^^^^S^^.^^'  Impotent 
Nay.  Godwin,  my  lord,  thou  wrongest  our  handsome 

anil  ^iey  m^''flf  JS'^^'l'  ^^^'"P^"^  his  foot.  "  hear  me 
mSI7''  "1?'  ''""".^  Githa,  humbly 

hammer    iTthe  Mt?le  of  m>  Jk"'^''  "        ^^^^  ^« 
ware  with  the  shieM  ^e^^^^^^^ 

r^verlnce  tor  4^1^^^^^^  of  our  love,  and 

Harold  deems  justed  wile    p?.  "^1'^        ^^'^  ^"  *hat 
dust,  his  H^isi  Uterine  in  Harold ^'h^h^^^"  ^" 
heed  ever.    And  so,  whSc  the  day  ye"t  l^ts  jZ^rj'f 
into  the  marts  and  the  guilds  and  talk  win.  ^° 
and  smile  on  their  wives  and  bo  to  f     i  ^i'''^^"^^^ 
smooth  and  the  strong '      ^^"^  ^he 

fire,— red  and  fitful  thronr^h  fl!?Ki      ^^^/^^  the 
and   onlrastinfro^'ofw  S  WacV  "  R^f, 
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in  discourse  on  the  wild  customs  and  dark  rites  of  tlie 

Dane  ;  and  even  her  awe  itself  had  the  charm  which  the 
ghost  tale  has  to  the  cliild ; — for  the  illiterate  are  ever 
cliildren.  So,  recovering  her  surprise,  and  her  first  pause, 
she  rose  to  welcome  the  Vala,  and  said  : — 

"  Hall,  Hilda,  and  thrice  hail  I  The  day  has  been  warm 
and  the  way  long  ;  and,  ere  thou  takes L  food  and  wine,  let 
me  prepare  for  thee  the  bath  for  thy  form,  or  the  bath 
for  thy  feet.  For  as  sleep  to  the  young,  is  the  bath  to  the 
old." 

Hilda  shook  her  head. 

"  Bringer  of  sleep  am  I,  and  the  baths  I  prepare  are  in 
the  halls  of  Valhalla.  Offer  not  to  the  Vala  the  bath  for 
mortal  weariness,  and  the  wine  and  the  food  meet  for 
human  guests.  Sit  thee  down,  daughter  of  the  Dane,  and 
thank  thy  new  gods  for  the  past  that  hath  been  thine.  Not 
ours  is  the  present,  and  the  future  escapes  from  our  dreams  ; 
but  the  past  is  ours  ever,  and  all  eternity  cannot  revoke  a 
single  joy  that  the  moment  hath  known." 

Then  seating  herself  in  Godwin's  large  chair,  she  leant 
over  her  seid-staff,  and  was  silent,  as  if  absorbed  in  her 
thoughts. 

"  Githa,"  she  said  at  last,  "  where  is  thy  lord  ?  I  came 
to  touch  his  hands  and  to  look  on  his  brow." 

"  He  hath  gone  forth  into  the  mart,  and  my  sons  are 
from  home ;  and  Harold  comes  hither,  ere  night,  from  his 

earldom." 

A  faint  smile,  as  of  triumph,  broke  over  the  lips  of  the 
Vala,  and  then  as  suddenly  yielded  to  an  expression  of 
great  sadness, 

"  Githa,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  doubtless  thou  rememberest 
in  thy  young  days  to  have  seen  or  beard  of  the  terrible 
hell-maid  Belsta  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Githa,  shuddering ;  "  I  saw  her 
once  in  gloomy  weather,  driving  before  her  herds  of  dark 
grey  cattle.  Ay,  ay  ;  and  my  father  beheld  her  ere  his 
death,  riding  the  air  on  a  wolf,  with  a  snake  for  a  bridle. 
Why  askest  thou  ?  " 

"Is  it  not  strange,"  said  Hilda,  evading  the  question, 
"  that  Belsta,  and  Heidr,  and  Hulla  of  old,  the  wolf-riders, 
the  men-devourers,  could  win  to  the  uttermost  secrets  of 
galdra,  though  applied  only  to  purposes  the  direst  and 
fellest  to  man,  and  that  I,  though  ever  in  the  future, — I, 
though  tasking  the  Nomas  not  to  afHict  a  foe,  but  to  shape 
the  careers  of  those  I  love, — I  find,  indeed,  my  predictions 
fulfilled  ;  but  how  often,  alas  !  only  in  horror  and  doom  !  " 

"  How  so,  kinswoman,  how  so  ?  "  said  Githa,  awed  yet 
charmed  in  the  awe,  and  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  the 
mournful  sorceress.   "  Didst  thou  not  foretell  our  return 
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S  pir?  ^  anTh.H'i  "n^"'*  ""/IP^^^'  ^ath  come 

Truly  the  first  came  to  pass,"  said  Hilda  •  "  but  " 

she  paused,  and  her  eye  fell  on  the  cyst  f  hen  breakh^fl 
she  contmued  speaking  to  herself  rather  than  to  G  tha- 

fa^m.  /nnVn'  ^^^^'.^ha*  did  that  porten"?  the  runes 
faa  me,  and  the  dead  give  no  voice.    And  beyond  one  dim 

fire  to  the  descent  in  the  rain  so  is  It  with  - 
nocK  r#         *   ,     .  '      ^"^k*  *n  the  stone  and  waits  tho 

m?Ear1.s°a*a'kd\? '^r^  ^^^^ 

thi  SdMcSy- vSlV         """^nkled,  «,!«„„  ,ace  oi 
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special  nuncius,  or  passing  pilgrim,  or  borne  from  lip  to  lip 

by  the  talk  of  the  scattered  multitude.  But  even  in  his 
busy  and  anxious  duties,  Harold  had  in  vain  sought  to 
banish  from  his  heart  the  image  of  that  young  girl,  whose 
life  he  needed  no  Vala  to  predict  to  him  was  interwoven 
with  the  fibres  of  his  own.  The  obstacles  which,  while  he 
yielded  to,  he  held  unjust  and  tyrannical,  obstacles  .'Ulowed 
by  his  reluctant  reason  and  his  secret  ambition — not  sanc- 
tified by  conscience — only  inflamed  the  deep  strength  of 
the  solitary  passion  his  life  had  known  ;  a  passion  that, 
dating  from  the  \ery  childhood  of  Edith,  had,  often  un- 
known to  himself,  animated  his  desire  of  fame,  and  mingled 
with  liis  visions  of  power.  Nor,  though  hope  was  far  and 
dim,  was  it  extinct.  The  legitimate  heir  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  a  prince  living  in  the  Court  of  the  Emperor, 
of  fair  repute,  and  himself  wedded  ;  and  Edward's  health, 
always  precarious,  seemed  to  forbid  any  very  prolonged 
existence  to  the  reigning  king.  Therefore,  he  thought,  that 
through  the  successor,  whose  throne  would  rest  in  safety 
upon  Harold's  support,  he  might  easily  obtain  that  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope  which  he  knew  the  present  king 
would  never  ask — a  dispensation  rarely  indeed,  if  ever, 
accorded  to  any  sul)ject,  and  which,  therefore,  needed  ail  a 
king's  power  to  back  it. 

So  in  that  hope,  and  fearful  lest  it  should  be  quenched 
for  ever  by  Edith's  adoption  of  the  veil  and  the  irrevocable 
vow,  with  a  beating,  disturbed,  but  joyful  heart  he  rode 
over  field  and  through  forest  to  the  old  Roman  house. 

He  emerged  at  length  to  the  rear  of  the  villa,  and  the 
sun,  fast  hastening  to  Its  decline,  shone  full  upon  the  rude 
columns  of  the  Druid  temple.  And  there,  as  he  had  seen 
her  before,  when  he  had  first  spoken  of  love  and  its  barriers, 
he  beheld  the  young  maiden. 

He  sprang  from  liis  horse,  and  leaving  the  well-trained 
animal  loose  to  browse  on  the  waste  land,  he  ascended  the 
knoll.  He  stole  noiselessly  behind  Edith,  and  his  foot 
stumbled  against  the  grave-stone  of  the  dead  Titan-Soxon 
of  old.  But  the  apparition,  whether  real  or  fancied,  and 
the  dream  that  had  followed,  had  long  i)asscd  from  his 
memory,  and  no  superstition  was  in  the  heart  sprhiging  to 
the  lips,  that  cried  "  Edith  "  once  again. 

The  girl  started,  looked  round,  and  fell  upon  his  breast. 

It  was  some  moments  before  she  recovered  consciousness, 
and  ihfu,  wiiiulrawiug  hersclr  gently  from  his  arms,  she 
leant  for  support  against  the  Teuton  altar. 

She  was  much  changed  since  Harold  had  seen  her  last : 
her  cheek  had  grown  pale  and  thin,  and  her  rounded  form 
seemed  wasted  ;  and  sharp  grief,  as  he  gazed,  shot  through 
the  soul  of  Harold. 
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r  .V  '^^?."  ^^^^^  f''"^'^^'  sullcred,"  said  he  mourn- 

'n"^  \,  ""^  ^^'^"'^  '^h*^'^  ™y  '^^^'^  Wood  o  tSe  one 

ii^m  thy  sorrows,  or  add  to  one  of  thy  joys,  have  been 

ihy'wo"''^'  P'^^^P'  onlVa  ^use  of 

"No   Harold,"  said  Kdith,  faintly,  "never  of  woe  • 

HnFV.KT^",'^'  ^l^'^^^ce-    I  have  been  11  and 

Hi^da  hath  tried  rune  and  charm  all  in  vain.  But  I  am 
better  now  that  Spring  hath  come  tardily  forth,  and  I  look 
on  the  fresh  flowers,  and  hear  the  song  of  the  birds 

"  AnH  ^'Lr  h  I'T'^     ^""^         ^hUe  she  spoke. 

IV,  ^17..  ^'^^^        tormented  thee  again  with  the 

thoughts  of  the  convent  ?  " 

"  They  ?  no  ;— but  my  soul,  yes.    O  Harold,  release  me 
STw^  T^^T  =  ^«ady  hath  come  that  thy 

aninL  H ?  K  T  '  '"^'^^  ^'^'i  is  loosened,  and  Lho 
taer:n?b'/af;;.^^^.^  ^'^^^  -^ngs  of 

of  HaroirbeTomes'rsii;  r ' 

^''Ju^^  *here,  Harold,  not  sin.    Thv  sister 

sh'^LveS'"'*'"^'"*  prayer  fo?  thosJ 

his"se[\eeth°*  "  uVl  V  '  "  '^^^  "^''^Jd'  through 
ms  set  teeth.      It  is  but  a  mockery  to  talk  of  oraver  for 

S?dJ?'*T**'^S^^'^  ^^"d^^t'^  in  twain  ^Where  iJ 

Hilda?    I  would  see  her."  ""wc  la 

"  She  hath  gone  to  thy  father's  house  with  a  gift :  and 
knoT'  ^  green 

The  Earl  then  drew  near  and  took  her  hand,  and  sate  bv 
her  side,  and  they  conversed  long.    But  Harold  saw  with 

and  that  even  m  his  presence,  and  despite  his  soothinJ 
words  she  was  broken-spirited  and  despondent.  It  seemed 
as  If  her  youth  and  Ufe  had  gone  from  her  and  the  day 
had  come  m  which  she  said,  '  There  is  no  pleasure  '  ^ 
Never  had  he  seen  her  thus  ;  and,  deeply  moved  as  well 
as  keenly  stung,  he  rose  at  length  to  depart ;  her  hand  Hv 

ge'Se.  ^^''P'        «  sllghrsiive"'olS 

"FcreweU,  Edith;  when  I  return  from  Windshore  f 
'^fJ^X'^      old  home  yonder,  and  we  shall  meet  again  »' 
to  ^he  ground.  """^"''^  her  eyes 

1  ^^^'Sf^l  }}aTold  regained  his  steed,  and  as  he  rode  on  he 
looked  behind  and  waved  oft  his  hand.  But  Edith  sate 
motionless,  her  eyes  still  on  the  ground,  and  he  saw  nn? 
the  tears  that  fell  from  them  fast  Sid  bumi"g ;  nor  heJrd 
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he  the  low  voice  that  groaned  amidst  the  heathen  ruins, 
"  Mary,  sweet  mother,  shelter  me  from  my  own  heart  I  " 

The  sun  had  set  before  Harold  gained  the  long  and 
spacious  abode  of  his  father.  All  around  it  lay  the  roofs 
and  huts  of  the  great  Earl's  special  tradesmen,  for  even 
his  goldsmith  was  but  his  freed  ceorl.  The  house  itself 
stretched  far  from  the  Thames  inland,  with  several  low 
courts  built  only  of  timber,  rugged  and  shapeless,  but 
filled  with  bold  men,  then  the  great  furniture  of  a  noble's 
halls. 

Amidst  the  shouts  of  hundreds,  eager  to  hold  his  stirrup, 
I  he  Earl  dismounted,  passed  the  swarming  hall,  and  entered 
the  room,  in  which  he  found  Hilda  and  Githa, — and  God- 
win, who  had  preceded  his  entry  but  a  few  minutes. 

In  the  beautiful  reverence  of  son  to  father,  which  made 
one  of  the  loveliest  features  of  the  Saxon  dianu  ler  *  (as 
the  frequent  want  of  it  makes  the  most  hateful  of  the 
Norman  vices),  the  all-powerful  Harold  bowed  his  knee  to 
the  old  Earl,  who  placed  his  hand  on  his  head  in  benediction, 
and  then  kissed  hhn  on  the  cheek  and  bi  o  v. 

"  Thy  kiss,  too,  dear  mother,"  said  the  younger  Earl ; 
and  Githa's  embrace,  if  more  cordial  than  her  lord's,  was 
not,  perhaps,  more  fond. 

"  Greet  Hilda,  my  son,"  said  Godwin,  "  she  hath  brought 
me  a  gift,  and  she  hath  tarried  to  place  it  under  thy  special 
care.  Thou  alone  must  heed  the  treasure,  and  open  the 
casket.    But  when  and  where,  my  kinswoman  ?  " 

"  On  the  sixth  day  after  thy  coming  to  the  King's  hall,  ' 
answered  Hilda,  not  returning  the  smile  with  which  Godwin 
spoke, — "  on  the  sixth  day,  Harold,  open  the  chest,  and 
take  out  the  robe  which  hath  been  spun  in  the  house  of 
Hilda  for  Godwin  the  Earl.  And  now,  Godwin,  I  have 
clasped  thine  hand,  and  I  have  looked  on  thy  brow,  and 
my  mission  is  done ;  and  I  must  wend  homeward." 

"  That  Shalt  thou  not,  Hilda,"  said  the  hospitable  Earl ; 
"  the  meanest  wayfarer  hath  a  right  to  bed  and  board  in 
this  house  for  a  night  and  a  day,  and  thou  wilt  not  disgrace 
us  by  leaving  our  threshold,  the  bread  unbroken,  and  the 
couch  unpressed.  Old  friend,  we  were  young  together, 
and  thy  face  is  welcome  to  me  as  the  memory  of  former 
day." 

Hilda  shook  her  head,  and  one  of  those  rare,  and  for  that 
reason  most  touching  expressions  of  tenderness  of  which 
the  calm  and  rigid  character  of  her  features,  when  in 
repose,  seemed  scarcely  susceptible,  softened  her  eye,  and 
relaxed  the  firm  lines  of  her  lips. 

*  Ttie  clironiclcr,  however,  laments  tliat  ttie  housetiold  ties, 
formerly  so  strong  with  the  An  rIo- Saxon,  had  been  much  weakened 
in  the  age  prior  to  llw  Conquest. 
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"Son  of  Wolnolh,"  said  she  tjonllv  "  nnf  «u 
whose  arm  can  have  power  over  HUda ^" 

"  All  free  from  the  knot 

Glide  the  thread  of  the  skein. 
And  rest  to  the  labour, 
And  peace  to  the  pain  f  " 

from  the  settles,  and  went  hcforc  to  the  outer  court  w^p- 
snorted  impatiently  her  blaclc  p.dfrey  '  ^^^""^ 

a  low  vofcil'^'         °'  to  Harold,  in 

A«'»^i^  part— at  sunset  we  shall  meet  aealn 

And  behold,  the  star  rises  on  the  sunset  •  «nH  tL  T 

thTM  '^'^^l^^'  on  theTunset  fh"en  '  Wh^n 

thy  hand  draws  the  robe  from  the  chest  thinV  nn  ti  •  i 
and  know  that  at  that  hour  she  stands  by  the  grave  o  '  the 

nlfr'  "^rfv"  8«tes  of  the  ^rude  house  "Aet'ch^ 
elaTe  Thlr'*  i"'";  ""^^'^  ^e«™ed  lurid  rn  the 
had  n.«I^H  "^"'^"8  ^''"S  after  torch  and  reorl 

•  CuriS  ^''^  '     'fom  his  reverie  i 

th^u^orlkrthy'irn?^^^^        "^^^"^^^  ^  ^i^'^t 

Th'rlrHl*^"  ^^"""^  ^'^''t^-  has  mv  father  ailed? 

There  IS  that  m  i.is  face  which  i  like  .lot."  "^"^  ^ 

start" V   '-hurnowTif^^*"''^  ?^  "^'^'^'-^'^'r  said  Gurlh. 
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Then  Harold  turned  back,  and  his  heart  v         :  and, 

when  he  reached  Ihc  house,  his  falhcr  v,r  .  ;  In  the 
hall  on  his  chair  of  stale  ;  and  Githa  rigiit 
hand,  and  a  little  bolow  her  sate  Tostig  '  .  .Vir-  who 
had  come  In  from  the  bear-hunt  by  .  >  and 

were  talking  loud  and  merrily ;  and  ti.  ,  nchts 
sate  all  around,  and  there  was  wassail  as  I  '.  ■  •  4;!  entered. 
But  the  Earl  looked  only  to  his  father,  and  he  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  absent  from  the  glee,  and  that  he  was 
bending  his  head  over  the  old  falcon,  which  sate  on  his 
wrist. 


CHAPTER  HI 

No  subject  of  England,  since  the  race  of  Cerdic  sate  on 
the  throne,  ever  entered  the  court-yard  of  Windshore 
with  such  train  and  such  state  as  Earl  Godwin. — Pruud 
of  that  first  occasion,  since  his  return,  to  do  homage  ^o 
him  with  whose  cause  that  of  England  against  the  stranger 
was  bound,  all  truly  English  at  heart  amongst  the  thegns 
of  the  land  swelled  his  retinue.  Whether  Saxon  or  Dane, 
those  who  alike  loved  the  laws  and  the  soil,  came  from 
north  and  from  south  to  the  peaceful  banner  of  the  old 
Earl.  But  most  of  these  were  of  the  past  generation,  for 
the  rising  race  were  still  dazzled  by  the  pomp  of  the 
Norman ;  and  the  fashion  of  English  manners,  and  the 
pride  in  English  deeds,  had  gone  out  of  date  with  long 
locks  and  bearded  chins.  Nor  there  were  the  bishops  and 
abbots  and  the  lords  of  the  Church, — for  dear  to  them 
already  the  fame  of  the  Norman  piety,  and  they  shared 
the  distaste  of  their  holy  King  to  the  strong  sense  and 
homely  religion  of  Godwin,  who  founded  no  convents,  and 
rode  to  war  with  no  relics  round  liis  neck.  But  they  with 
Godwin  were  the  stout  and  the  frank  and  the  free,  in  whom 
rested  the  pith  and  marrow  of  English  manhood  ;  and 
they  who  were  agaitT-t  him  were  the  blind  and  willing  and 
faterl  lathers  of  slaves  unborn. 

Not  then  the  stately  castle  we  now  behold,  which  is  of 
the  masonrv  of  a  prouder  race,  nor  on  the  same  site,  but 
two  miles  distant  i  n  the  winding  of  the  river  shore  (whence 
it  took  its  name),  a  rude  building  partly  of  timber  and 
partly  of  Roman  brick,  adjoining  a  large  monastery  and 
nded  by  a  small  hamlet,  constituted  the  palace  of  the 
saint-king. 

So  rode  the  Earl  and  his  four  fair  sons,  all  abreast,  into 
the  court-yard  of  Windshore.*    Now  when  King  Ixlward 

*  Some  authorities  state  Winchester  as  the  scene  of  these  memor- 
able festivities.   Old  Windsor  Cattle  it  suoDoied  by  Mr.  Lytons 
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heard  the  tramp  o(  the  jte.  is  ™<t  thp  lM,m  f  th,. 
mullludes.  n.  he  sale  In  Im  d„sel  ».l  ,  hbois  1ml 
['h?Kli,2",^i:cu ™"'""f-"">     "«  tha-S'b  i's'l'/ju'dt 

.    fh'    Ki„t.     tare  chanp-     ••  tl;         said  he 

"  Fear  nof   '  ,s.m,i  r,>          wit  <>i 

ing  that  his  njo.  '     ilv  d  tu,  .' 

mak  to  child,  hn   s    m  mor  vav  ,  T'^' 

-still  so  far  I  'ig      !  "  iUem^  2  t  "  '^""^^ 

fear  of  the  bo.  ■  f  not  f  nfL  f  ^/i!  '  "  V' '  I'" 
fls  T  am  r  o».  n»y  lathefs  ;  humble 

".'hrch'aa,..;",!  .ed  j'  "Xrv^vofaS^ 

ltwa.  no,    reclselj    ,r  th  •  L   ,g   „M  thcy U^'d""**""" 

King:  an.  i,  these  „  ,„",  "^TLJZ 

nun     r  u[  learts,  stou'         ea-  "  s  icu^^^n 

♦L  'ncpr  ly  espoused  to  th-  .Muse  of 

•S^ev  ,  ■■:  jy  yo-,lfave.  brotaerXS 

of  the  >        u-e       n  r^'^V'  '.^^  treasures 

12^''  P^\'  ''rf  '  '  ^  ^'"'^^y^  to  bame  tW  astute 
n(.  pro,  d  Earl.    He  vvoulti  fam.  have  th^  King  feast  in 

?"! r      .  h''  "n"       -^'''^'->  %  inhabited  by  the  Noma?^^ 
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puljlic,  til  ii  he  nuf^  •  daunt  him  and  the  Church  with  the 

sirray  of  his  friends." 

'  1  conceive  thee,  i  ly  father,  "  said  Edward,  with  more 

quickness  lhan  hal>itual,  and  ilh  tli  cunning,  sharp 
tiiough  guileless,  tliat  belongs  to  minds  undeveloped, 
"  I  conceive  thee  ;  it  i  good  and  n^ost  politic.  This  our 
orgulous  Earl  sliall  not  have  'us  triumph,  and.  so  fresh 
from  his  exile,  brave  his  Kit  ■>  with  ttic  mundiuie  par;  <le 
of  his  power.  Our  he:r,ih  is  our  xcubc  for  ur  absence 
from  the  banquet,  and,  sooth  to  say,  we  marvel  much  why 
i:asler  should  be  held  a  fitting  time  for  feasting  and  mirth. 
"Wherefore,  Hugolinc,  my  chamhorlain  advise  the  Earl 
that  to-da>  we  keep  fast  till  the  sunset,  when  temperately, 
with  eggs,  l>read,  and  fish,  we  will  sustain  Adam's  nature. 
Pray  him  and  his  sons  to  attend  us — they  alone  be  our 
quests."  And  with  a  s^^und  that  seemed  a  laugh,  or 
the  ghost  of  a  lauf^h.  low  and  chuckling —for  Edward  had 
il  moments  an  ■  iocent  humour  which  his  monkish 
biographer  disdain  d  not  to  note,*— he  flung  himself 
back  in  his  chair.  The  priests  took  the  cue,  and  shook 
their  sides  iKartily,  as  Hugoline  left  the  room,  not  ill 
pleased,  by  the  way,  to  escape  an  invitation  to  the  egos, 
bread,  and  tisli. 

Aired  sighi  d  ;  and  said,  "  For  thi  Earl  and  his  sons, 
tMs  is  honour  :  l)ut  i  other  earls,  and  the  thegns,  will 
1  iss  at  the  bar  fuet  h  ui  whom  they  design  but  to  honour, 
and  " 

"  I  have     id,"  interrupted  Edward,  drily,  and  with  a 

ok  of  fatigui 

*'  And,"  observed  another  Churchman,  with  malice,  "  at 

^st  the  young  Earls  will  be  humbled,  for  they  will  not 
with  the  King  and  their  father,  as  they  would  in  the 
Hall,  and  must  serve  my  lord  with  napkin  and  wine." 

"  Inprinis,"  quoth  our  scholar  the  abbot,  "  that  will 
be  rare  I  I  would  I  were  by  to  see.  But  this  Godwin  is 
a  man  of  treachery  and  wile,  and  my  lord  should  beware 
of  the  fate  of  murdered  Alfred,  his  brother  I  " 

The  King  started,  and  pressed  his  hands  to  his  eves. 

'  How  darest  thou,  Abbot  of  Fatchere,"  cried  Aired, 
indignantly ;  "  How  darest  thou  revive  grief  without 
remedy,  and  slander  without  proof  ?  " 

"Without  proof?"  echoed  Edwe  follow  ^  r 

"  He  who  could  murder,  cotdd  w  f 
Without  pro-'^f  bf^fore  man  ;  bu' 
of  God  ?— did  his  fi  et  pass  th 
hand  grasp  the  seething  iron  ? 
wrong  to  name  to  me  Alfred  my  * 
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sifTlitloss  and  gore-dropping  socki-ls  in  the  face  of  Godwii; 
this  diiy.  ;il  niy  board.' 

'I'he  Kiiif,'  rose  in  great  disorder  ;  and,  after  paeing  the 
room  some  moments,  disregardful  of  the  silent  and  scared 
loolis  of  liis  Churchmen,  waved  his  hand,  in  sign  to  them 
to  depart.  All  took  the  hint  at  once  save  Aired  ;  but  he, 
lingering  the  last,  approached  the  King  with  dignity  in  his 
step  and  compassion  in  his  eyes. 

"  Banish  from  thy  breast,  O  King  and  son,  thoughts 
unmeet,  and  of  doubtful  charity  I  All  that  man  could 
know  of  Godwin's  innocence  or  guilt — the  suspicion  of 
the  vulgar — the  acquittal  of  his  peers — was  known  to 
thee  before  thou  didst  seek  his  aid  for  thy  throne,  and 
didst  take  his  child  for  thy  wife.  Too  late  is  it  now  to 
suspect ;  leave  thy  doubts  to  the  solemn  day,  which 
draws  nigh  to  the  old  man,  Ihy  wife's  father  !  " 

"  Ha  I  "  said  the  King,  seeming  not  to  heed,  or  wilfully 
to  misunderstand  the  prelate,  "  Ha  I  leave  him  to  God  ; — 
IwUl !  " 

He  turned  away  impatiently  ;  and  the  prelate  rcluctauHy 
departed. 


CHAPTER  IV 

TosTiQ  chafed  mightily  at  the  King's  message ;  and,  on 
Harold's  attemj)!  to  pacify  him,  grew  so  violent  that 
nothing  short  of  the  cold  stern  command  of  his  father, 
who  carried  with  him  that  weight  of  authority  never 
known  but  to  those  in  whom  wrath  is  still  and  passion 
noiseless,  imposed  sullen  peace  on  his  son's  rugged  nature. 
But  the  taunts  heaped  l)y  Tostig  uj)on  Harold  disquieted 
the  old  I^arl,  and  his  brow  was  yet  sad  with  proj)hetic 
care  when  he  entered  the  royal  apartments.  He  had  been 
introduced  into  the  King's  presence  but  a  moment  before 
Hugoline  leil  the  way  to  the  chamber  of  repast,  and  the 
greeting  between  King  and  lilarl  had  been  I>rief  and  formal. 

Under  the  cano])y  of  state  were  placed  but  two  chairs, 
for  the  King  and  the  Queen's  father ;  and  the  four  sons, 
Harold,  Tostig,  Leofwine,  and  Gurth,  stood  behind.  Such 
was  the  primitive  custom  of  ancient  Teutonic  kings  ;  and 
the  feudal  Norman  monarcbs  only  enforced,  though  with 
more  pomp  and  more  rigour,  the  ceremonial  of  the  forest 
patriarchs — youth  to  wait  on  age,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
nulla  oil  tiiuse  whom  Iheir  policy  hud  made  chiefs  in 
council  and  war. 

The  Earl's  mind,  already  embittered  by  the  scene  with 
his  sons,  was  chafed  yet  more  by  ihe  King  s  unloving 
coldness ;  for  it  is  naiural  to  man,  however  worldly,  to 
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feel  affecUon  for  those  he  has  served,  and  Godwin  had 
won  Edward  his  crown ;  nor,  despite  his  warlilce  thouch 
bloodlegs  return,  could  even  monk  or  Norman,  in  countinc 
up  the  old  Earl's  crimes,  say  that  he  liad  ever  faUed  to 
personal  respect  to  the  King  he  had  made;  nor  over- 
^''•?,^uf°/"  a»  the  Earl's  power  must  be  confessed, 

A  J»*'°''*an  now  be  found  to  say  that  it  had  not  been 
^ff[  S.axon  England  if  Godwin  had  found  more  favour 
with  his  Kmg,  and  monk  and  Norman  less.* 

So  the  old  Earl's  stout  heart  was  stung,  and  he  looked 
rom  those  deep,  impenetrable  eyes,  mournfully  upon 
Jidward's  chilling  brow.  ^ 

And  Harold,  with  whom  all  household  ties  were  stronc 
l)ut  to  whom  his  great  father  was  especially  dear,  watched 
his  face  and  saw  that  it  was  very  flushed.  But  the  practised 
courtier  sought  to  rally  his  spirits,  and  to  smile  and  jest. 

From  smile  and  jest,  the  King  turned  and  asked  for 
wine.  Harold,  starting,  advanced  with  the  goblet :  as 
he  did  so,  he  stumbled  with  one  foot,  but  lightly  recovered 
himself  with  the  other ;  and  Tostig  laughed  scomfolly  at 
Harold  s  awkwardness. 

"1116  old  Earl  observed  both  stumble  and  laugh,  and 
willing  to  suggest  a  lesson  to  both  his  sons,  said— lauchine 
pleasantly—"  Lo,  Harold,  how  the  left  foot  saves  the  right  1 
— so  one  brother,  thou  seest,  helps  the  other  I  "  t 

King  Edward  looked  up  suddenly. 

"  And  so,  Godwin,  also,  had  my  brother  Alfred  heloed 
me,  hadst  thou  permitted."  ^ 

The  old  Earl,  galled  to  the  quick,  gazed  a  moment  on 
the  King  and  his  cheek  was  purple,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
oioooshot. 

"  O  Edward !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  speakest  to  me 
hardly  and  unkindly  of  thy  brother  Alfred,  and  often  hast 
thou  thus  more  than  hinted  that  I  caused  his  death." 

The  King  nfade  no  answer. 

"  May  this  crumb  of  bread  choke  me,"  said  the  Earl  in 
great  emotion,  '  if  I  am  guilty  of  thy  brother's  blood  I t 

But  scarcely  had  the  bread  toudhed  his  lips,  when  his 
eyes  fixed,  the  long  warning  symptomi  were  folflHed. 


•  «• 


nr.f.  Jf J  i?*??*^"**  *he  people  (referring  to  Edward's 

preferMce  of  the  Normans),  "that  the  author  and  support  of 
iMlward  •  reign  should  be  Indignant  at  seeing  new  men  from  a  foreign 
nation  raised  above  him,  and  yet  never  does  he  utter  one  hanh 
word  to  the  man  whom  h«  hiimeif  area  ted  Una  Y  "—HAturr'a 
Thierry,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

This  is  the  English  account  (venm  the  Nonuui).  Then  can  be 
litUe  doubt  that  it  is  the  true  one. 
t  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  ete. 
t  Henry  of  Himth^on ;  Bromlon  CbnmiHt,  ete. 
77— » 
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And  he  fell  to  the  ground,  under  the  table,  sudden  and 
heavy,  smitten  by  the  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Harold  and  Gurth  sprang  forward;  they  drew  their 
father  from  I  he  ground.  His  face,  still  deep-red  with 
streaks  of  purple,  rested  on  Harold's  breast ;  and  the  son, 
kneeling,  called  in  anguish  on  his  father:  the  ear  was 
deaf. 

Then  said  the  King,  rising, — 

"  It  is  the  hand  of  God:  remove  him  I"  and  be  swept 
from  the  room,  exulting. 


CHAPTER  V 

Foil  five  days  and  five  nights  did  Godwin  lie  speechless.* 
And  Harold  watched  over  him  night  and  day.  And  the 
leaches  f  would  not  bleed  him,  .^ecause  the  senson  was 
against  it,  in  the  increase  of  the  moon  and  the  tides  ;  but 
they  bathed  his  temples  with  wheat  flour  boiled  in  milk, 
according  to  a  prescription  which  an  angel  in  a  dream  t 
had  advised  to  another  patient  ;  and  they  placed  a  plate 
of  lead  on  his  breast,  marked  with  five  crosses,  saying  a 
paternoster  over  each  cross ;  together  with  other  medical 
specifics  in  great  esteem.  §  But,  nevertheless,  five  days 
and  five  nip' Is  did  Godwin  lie  speechless  ;  and  the  leaches 
then  feared  that  human  skill  was  in  vain. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  court,  not  more  by  the  Eail's 
death-stroke  than  the  circ  mstances  preceding  it,  was  such 
as  defies  description.  With  Godwin's  old  comrades  in 
arms  it  was  simple  and  honest  grief ;  but  with  all  those 
under  the  influence  of  the  priests,  the  event  was  regarded 
as  a  direct  punishment  from  Heaven.  The  previous  words 
of  the  King,  repeated  by  Edward  to  his  monks,  circulated 
from  lip  to  lip,  with  sundry  exaggerations  as  it  travelled : 
and  the  superstition  of  the  day  had  the  more  excuse,  inas- 
much as  the  speech  of  Godwin  touched  near  upon  the 
defiance  of  one  of  the  most  popular  ordeals  of  the  accused, 
— viz.  that  called  the  "  corsned,"  in  which  a  piece  of  bread 
was  given  to  the  supposed  criminal ;  if  he  swallowed  it 
with  ease  h'»  -  '  innocent;  if  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  or 
choked  him  ,  if  he  shook  and  turned  pale,  he  was 
guUty.   God.-  ;s  words  had  appeared  to  invite  the  ordeal, 

•  Hnveden, 

t  The  origin  of  the  word  leach  (physician),  which  has  puxzled 
some  inquirers,  is  from  lieh  or  kae,  a  body.  Ltlek  Is  the  old  Saxon 
word  for  surgeon. 

X  Shanm  Turner,  voL  1.  p.  472. 
i  Fosbrooke. 
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heard  and  stricken  down  the  presumptuous 


Go'i  had 
I  urer! 

Unconscious,  happily,  of  these  attempts  to  blacken  the 
name  of  his  dying  father,  Harold,  towards  the^ey  dawn 
succeeding  the  fifth  night,  thought  that  he  hjfc  Godwin 
stir  in  his  bed.  So  he  pat  aside  the  curtain,  and  bent  over 
him.  The  old  Earl's  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  the  red 
dMH?"  ^  cheeks,  so  that  he  was  pale  as 

"  How  fares  it,  dear  fathtr  ?  "  asked  Harold 

Godwin  smiled  fondly,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voke 

ilfS  ^^""^^^f  "P.  however, 

with  an  effort,  he  pressed  tenderly  the  hand  that  clasped 
his  own,  leant  his  head  on  Harold's  breast,  and  so  gave  uo 
the  ghost.  B«*c  ujj 

When  Harold  was  at  last  aware  that  the  struggle  was 
over,  he  laid  the  grey  head  gently  on  the  pillow  ;  h?  closed 
the  ?yes.  and  kissed  the  lips,  and  knelt  down  and  prayed 

f?cM??„SSir      ^  "^""^  '^^  ^--^ 

At  this  time  his  brother  Gurth.  who  had  chiefly  shared 
watch  with  Harold.-for  Tostig.  foreseeing  his  father's 
death,  was  busy  soliciting  thegn  and  eari  to  support  his 
own  claims  to  the  earldom  about  to  bo  vacant;  and 
Leofwine  had  gone  to  London  on  the  previous  dav  to 
summon  Githa.  who  was  hourly  expected— Gurth.  I  say  . 
entered  the  room  on  Uptoe,  and  seeing  his  brothers  atti- 

«hf;  ST""*  ^'jfS""  He%assed  on  to  the 

ftzl  '  ^\  '^""'P'  on  his  father's 

face.    That  strange  smUe  of  the  dead,  common  alike  to 

nnocent  and  guUty,  had  already  setUed  on  the  serene 
lips;  and  that  no  less  strange  transformation  from  age  to 
youth,  when  the  wrinkles  vanish,  and  the  features  come 
out  clear  and  sharp  from  the  hoUows  of  care  and  years 
iii'i  prime  deeptog  in 

So  Gurth  kissed  the  dead,  as  Harold  had  done  before  him 

X*?*®  ^^"^^^^^  his  brother's  feet,  and 
rested  his  head  on  Harold's  knee  ;  nor  would  he  speak  tOl. 
Sifii^  long  silence  of  the  Eari,  he  drew  iway  the 
mantle  from  his  brother's  face  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  the 
large  tears  were  rolling  down  Harold's  cheeks. 

Be  soothtu,  my  brother,"  said  Gurth  ;  "  our  father  has 
lho«  lu  prosperous,  and  his  years  more 

than  those  which  the  Psalmist  allots  to  man.  Come  and 
thJe."**"  '   Harold;    its   calm    will  comfort 

the  hand  that  led  him  like  a  child  ;  in 
passUig  towards  the  bed,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  cyst  which 
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Hilda  had  given  to  the  old  Earl,  and  a  chill  shot  througb 

bis  veins. 

"  Gurth,"  said  he,  "  is  not  this  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  in  which  we  have  been  at  the  King's  Court  ?  " 

"  It  is^  morning  of  the  sixth  day." 

Then  Harold  took  forth  the  Icey  which  Hilda  had  given 
him,  and  unlocked  tlie  cyst,  and  there  lay  the  white  wind- 
ing-sheet of  the  dead,  and  a  scroll.  Harold  took  the  scroll, 
and  bent  over  it,  reading  by  the  mingled  light  of  the  lamp 
and  the  dawn  : — 

"  All  haU,  Harold,  heh-  of  Godwin  the  great,  and  Githa 
the  king-born  1  Thou  hast  obeyed  Hilda,  and  thou  knowest 
now  that  Hilda's  eyes  read  the  future,  and  her  lips  speak 
the  dark  words  of  truth.  Bow  thy  heart  to  the  Vala,  and 
mistrust  the  wisdom  that  sees  only  the  things  of  the  day- 
light. As  the  valour  of  the  warrior  and  the  song  of  the 
scald,  so  is  the  lore  of  the  Prophetess.  It  is  not  of  the 
body,  it  is  soul  within  soul ;  it  marshals  events  and  men, 
like  the  valour— it  moulds  the  air  into  substance,  like  the 
song.  Bow  thy  heart  lo  the  Vala.  Flowers  bloom  over 
the  grave  of  the  dead.  And  the  young  plant  soars  high, 
when  the  king  of  the  woodland  lies  low  I  ^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  sun  rose,  and  the  stairs  and  passages  without  were 
filled  with  the  crowds  that  pressed  to  hear  news  of  the 
Earl's  health.  The  doors  stood  open,  and  Gurth  led  in  the 
multitude  to  look  their  last  on  the  hero  of  council  and  camp, 
who  had  restored  with  strong  hand  and  wise  brain  the  race 
of  Cerdlc  lo  the  Saxon  throne.  Harold  stood  by  the  bed- 
head silent,  and  tears  were  shed  and  sobs  were  heard.  And 
many  a  thegn  who  had  before  hall  believed  hi  the  guilt  of 
Godwin  as  the  murderer  of  Alfred,  whispered  In  garos  to 
ills  neighbour, — 

"  There  is  no  weregold  for  manslaying  on  the  head  of 
him  who  smiles  so  in  death  on  his  old  cx)mradcs  In  life  I  " 

Last  of  all  lingered  Leofric.  the  great  Earl  of  Mercia ; 
and  when  the  rest  had  departed,  he  took  the  pale  hand,  that 
lay  heavy  on  the  coverlid,  in  bis  own,  and  said — 

"  Old  foe,  often  stood  we  hi  Witan  and  field  against  each 
other;  but  few  are  tlie  friends  for  whom  Leofric  would 
mourn  as  he  mourns  for  thee.  Peace  to  thy  soul  I  Whatp 
ever  its  sins,  England  should  judge  thee  mildly,  for  Rngfan^ 
beat  in  each  pulse  of  thy  heart,  and  with  thy  greatacM 
was  her  own  I  ^' 

Tbea  HaroI4  *tole  round  the  bed,  and  put  hit  aran 
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round  Leofrlc's  neck,  and  embraced  him.  The  good  <dd 
Earl  was  touched,  and  he  laid  his  tmniulous  hands  on 
Harold's  brown  locks  and  blessed  him. 

"  Harold,"  he  said,  "  thou  succeedest  to  thy  father's 
power :  let  thy  father's  foes  be  thy  friends.  Wake  from 
thy  grief,  ftor  thy  country  now  demands  thee, — the  honour 
of  thy  House,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Many  even 
now  plot  against  thee  and  thine.  Seek  the  King,  demand 
as  thy  right  thy  father's  earMom,  and  Leofrlc  will  bade  thv 
claim  In  the  Witan." 

Heanid  pressed  Leofric's  hand,  and  raising  it  to  his 
lips  reiriled>-"  Be  our  houses  at  peace  henceforth  and  for 
ever." 

Ttostig's  vanity  Indeed  misled  him,  when  he  dreamed  that 
any  combination  of  Godwin's  party  could  meditate  sup- 
porting his  claims  against  the  popular  Harold — nor  less  did 
the  monks  deceive  themselves,  when  they  supposed,  tliat 
with  Godwin's  death,  the  vomer  of  his  family  woidd 
fan. 

There  was  more  than  even  the  unanimity  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Witan,  in  favour  of  Harold ;  there  was  that  universal 
noiseless  fanpression  throu^nt  all  England,  Danish  and 
Saxon,  that  Harold  was  now  the  sole  man  on  whom  rested 
the  state—  "vhich,  whenever  it  so  favours  one  individual,  is 
irresistible.  Nor  was  Edward  himself  hostile  to  Harold, 
whom  alone  of  that  House,  m  we  have  before  said,  he 
esteemed  and  loved. 

Harold  was  at  once  named  Earl  of  Wessex ;  and  re- 
linquishing the  earldom  he  held  before,  he  did  not  hesitate 
as  to  the  snwessor  to  be  reeemmraded  In  his  place.  Con- 
quering all  jealousy  and  dislike  for  Algar,  he  united  the 
strength  of  his  party  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Leofric,  and 
the  election  fell  upon  him.  With  all  his  hot  errors,  the 
dahns  of  no  other  Earl,  whether  from  his  own  capacities 
or  his  father's  services,  were  so  strong ;  and  his  election 
probably  saved  the  state  from  a  great  danger,  in  the  results 
of  that  angry  mood  and  that  irritated  ambition  with  which 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  En^and's  most 
valiant  aggressor,  GryfTyth,  King  of  North  Wales. 

To  outward  appearance,  by  this  election,  the  House  of 
Leofric— uniting  in  father  and  son  the  two  mighty  districts 
of  Merda  and  the  East  Anglians — became  more  powerful 
than  that  of  Godwin  ;  for,  in  that  last  House,  Harold  was 
iunv  the  only  possessor  of  one  of  the  gieai  earidoms,  and 
Tostig  and  the  other  brothers  had  no  other  provi^n 
beyond  the  comparatively  insigniflcmt  Iwdddps  they  held 
before.  But  if  Harold  had  ruled  no  earldom  at  all,  he  had 
still  been  hnmeasurabiy  the  first  man  in  En^and — so  great 
was  tlw  cosMcBce  repoaed  in  his  vfdmv  tmd  wisdom.  He 
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was  of  that  height  in  liimself,  that  he  needed  no  pedestal  to 
stand  on. 

The  successor  of  the  drst  great  founder  of  a  House  suc- 
ceeds to  more  than  his  predecessor's  power,  if  he  but  Icnow 
how  to  wield  and  maintain  it.  For  who  maizes  his  way  to 
greatness  without  raising  foes  at  every  step  ?  and  who  ever 
rose  to  power  supreme,  without  grave  cause  for  blame? 
But  Harold  stood  free  from  the  enmities  his  father  had 
provoked,  and  pure  from  the  stains  that  slander  or  repute 
cast  upon  his  father's  name.  The  sun  of  the  yesterday  had 
shone  through  cloud ;  the  sun  of  the  day  rose  In  a  clear 
firmament.  Even  Tostig  recognised  the  superiority  of  his 
brother ;  and  after  a  strong  struggle  between  baffled  rage 
and  covetous  ambition,  yielded  to  him,  as  to  a  father.  He 
felt  that  all  Godwin's  house  was  centred  in  Harold  alone  ; 
and  that  only  from  his  brother  (despite  his  own  daring 
valour,  and  despite  his  alliance  with  the  blood  of  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred,  through  the  sister  of  Matilda,  the 
Norman  duchess)  could  his  avarice  of  power  be  gratifled. 

"  Depart  to  thy  home,  my  brother,"  said  Earl  Harold  to 
Tostig,  "  and  grieve  not  that  Algar  is  preferred  to  thee. 
For,  even  had  his  claim  been  less  urgent,  ill  would  it  have 
beseemed  us  to  arrogate  the  lordships  of  all  England  as  our 
dues.  Rule  thy  lordship  with  wisdom :  gain  the  love  of 
thy  lithsmen.  High  claims  hast  thou  in  our  father's  name, 
and  moderation  now  will  but  strengthen  thee  in  the  season 
to  come.  Trust  on  Harold  somewhat,  on  thyself  more. 
Thou  hast  but  to  add  temper  and  judgment  to  valour  and 
zeal,  to  be  worthy  mate  of  the- first  earl  in  England.  Over 
my  father's  corpse  I  embraced  my  father's  foe.  Between 
brother  and  brother  shall  there  not  be  love,  as  the  best 
bequest  of  the  dead  ?  " 

"  It  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  there  be  not,"  answered 
Tostig,  humbled  though  chafed.  And  he  summoned  his 
men  and  returned  to  his  domains. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Fair,  broad,  and  calm  set  the  sun  over  the  western  wood- 
lands. And  Hilda  stood  on  the  mound,  and  looked  with 
undazzled  eyes  on  the  sinking  orb.  Beside  her,  Edith 
reclined  on  the  sward,  and  seemed  with  idle  hand  tracing 
characters  In  the  air.  The  girl  had  grown  paler  still,  since 
Harold  last  parted  from  her  on  the  same  spot,  and  the 
same  listless  and  despondent  apathy  stamped  her  smileless 
lips  and  her  bended  head. 

"  See,  child  of  my  heart,"  said  Hilda,  addn  vsing  Edith, 
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while  she  sUll  ;^Pzed  on  the  western  luminary,  "  see,  the  son 
goes  down  te  il  t  far  de^vs,  where  Rana  and  vEglr  ♦  watch 
over  the  worlds  of  the  sea ;  but  with  morning  he  comes 
from  the  halls  of  the  A  as— the  golden  gates  of  the  East— 
and  Joy  comes  in  his  Irata.  And  yet  thou  thinkest,  sad 
chfld,  whose  years  have  scarce  passed  Into  woman,  that  the 
sun,  once  set,  never  comes  back  to  life.  But  even  while  we 
speM  thy  morning  draws  near,  and  the  dunness  of  cloud 
ti  ^      le  hues  of  the  rose  I  " 

b's  hand  paused  from  Its  vague  employment,  and  fell 
druo:  igly  on  her  knee ;— she  turned  with  an  unquiet  and 
anxious  eye  to  HUda,  and  after  looking  some  moments 
wistfuUy  at  the  Vala,  the  colour  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  she 
said  in  a  voice  that  had  an  accent  half  of  anger— 
"  Hilda,  thou  art  cruel  I  " 

"  So  is  Fate  I  "  answered  the  Vala.  "  But  men  caU  not 
Fate  cruel  when  it  smiles  on  t  heir  desires.  Why  callest  thou 
I^Uda  cruel,  when  she  reads  in  the  setting  sun  the  runes  of 
thy  coming  joy  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  joy  for  me,"  returned  Edith,  plainUvely ; 

and  I  have  that  on  my  heart,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
and  almost  fierce  change  of  tone,  "  which  at  last  I  will  dare 
to  speak.  I  reproach  thee,  Hilda,  that  thou  hast  marred 
all  my  life,  that  thOu  hast  duped  me  with  dreams,  and  left 
me  alone  In  despair." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  HUda,  calmly,  at  •  none  to  a  froward 

chfld. 

"  Hast  thou  not  told  ne,  from  the  first  dawn  of  my 
wondering  reason,  that  my  life  and  lot  were  inwoven 
with— with  (the  word,  mad  and  daring,  must  out)  with 
those  of  Harold  the  peerless?  But  for  that,  which  my 
mfancy  took  from  thy  lips  as  a  law,  I  had  never  been  so 
vain  and  so  frantic  I  I  had  never  watched  each  play  of 
his  face,  and  treasured  each  word  from  his  lips ;  I  had 
never  made  my  life  but  a  part  of  his  life— aU  my  soul  but 
the  shadow  of  his  sun.  But  for  that,  T  had  hailed  the  cabn 
of  the  cloister— but  for  that,  I  had  glided  in  peace  to  my 

grave.   And  now— now,  O  Hilda  "   Edith  paused,  and 

that  break  had  more  eloquence  than  any  words  she  could 
command.  "  And,"  she  resumed  quickly,  "  thou  knowest 
that  these  hopes  were  but  dreams— that  the  law  ever  stood 
between  him  and  me— and  that  it  was  guilt  to  love  him." 

"  I  knew  the  law,"  answered  Hilda,  "  but  the  law  of 

•  ^Ir,  the  Scandinavfan  god  of  the  ocean.  Not  one  of  the 
A»er,  or  Am  (the  celestial  race),  but  sprung  from  the  gianu  Ran 
or  Rana,  his  wife,  a  more  malignant  character,  who  caused  ship- 
wrecks, and  drew  to  herself,  by  a  net,  all  that  feU  into  the  sea.  The 
o^pring  of  this  marriage  were  nine  daugbten,  who  became  the 
BiUows,  the  Camnts,  and  the  Storms.  »~v«iup  ww 
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fools  is  to  the  wise  as  the  cobweb  swung  over  the  brake  to 
the  wing  of  the  bird.  Ye  are  sibbc  to  each  other,  some  five 
times  removed ;  and  therefore  an  old  man  at  Rome  salth 

that  ye  ought  not  to  wed.  When  the  shavelings  obey  the 
old  man  at  Rome,  and  put  aside  their  own  wives  and  frUlas,* 
and  abstain  from  the  wine  cup,  and  the  chase,  and  tlie 
brawl,  I  will  stoop  to  hear  of  their  laws, — with  disreUsh  it 
may  be,  but  without  scorn. f  It  is  no  sin  to  love  Handd ; 
and  no  monk  and  no  law  shall  prevent  your  union  on  the 
day  appointed  to  bring  ye  together,  form  and  heart." 

"  Hilda  I  Hilda  I  madden  me  not  with  }oy,"  cried  Edith, 
starting  up  in  rapturous  emotion,  her  young  face  dyed  with 
blushes,  and  all  her  renovated  beauty  so  celestial  that 
Hilda  herself  was  almost  awed,  as  if  by  the  vision  of  Freya, 
the  northern  Venus,  charmed  by  a  spell  from  the  halls  of 
Asgard. 

"  But  that  day  is  distant,"  renewed  the  Vala. 

"  What  matters  I  what  matters  I  "  cried  the  pure  child 
of  Nature  ;  "  I  a.  k  but  hope.  Enough, — oh  I  enough,  if 
we  were  but  wedded  on  the  borders  of  the  grave  I  " 

"  Lo,  then,"  said  HUda,  "  behold,  the  sun  of  thy  life 
dawns  again  I  " 

As  she  spoke,  the  Vala  stretched  her,  arm,  and,  through 
the  interstlced  columns  of  the  fuie,  Edith  saw  the  large 
shadow  of  a  man  cast  over  the  still  sward.  Presently  into 
the  space  of  the  circle  came  Harold,  her  beloved.  His  face 
was  pale  with  grief  yet  recent ;  but,  perhaps,  more  than 
ever,  dignity  was  in  his  step  and  conunand  on  his  brow, 
for  he  felt  that  now  alone  with  him  rested  the  might  of 
Saxon  England.  And  what  royal  robe  so  invests  with 
imperial  majesty  the  form  of  man  as  the  grave  sense  of 
power  responsible,  in  an  earnest  soul  7 

"  Thou  comest,"  said  Hilda,  "  in  the  hour  I  predicted ; 
at  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  rising  of  the  star." 

"  Vala,"  said  Harold,  gloomily,  "  I  will  not  oppose  my 
sense  to  thy  prophecies ;  for  who  shall  Judge  of  that 
power  of  which  he  knows  not  the  elements  1  or  despise  the 
marvel  of  v.h'ch  he  cannot  detect  the  imposture  I  But 
leave  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  walk  in  the  broad  light  of  the 
o(»iim<m  day.  These  hands  are  made  to  grapple  with  things 

•  Frilla,  the  Danish  word  for  a  lady  who,  often  with  the  wife's 
ooment,  was  added  to  the  domestic  drdo  by  the  husband.  The  wont 
is  here  used  by  Hilda  In  a  gmend  sense  of  repmadi.  Both  nnrriafie 
and  concubinage  were  common  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon  priesthood, 
despite  the  unheeded  canons ;  and  so,  indeed,  they  were  with  the 
French  clergy. 

t  Hilda,  not  only  as  a  heathen,  but  as  a  Dane,  would  be  no  favourer 
of  monks ;  they  were  unknown  in  Denmark  at  that  time,  aad  tha 
Danes  held  them  in  odium. — Ord.  VikU.  lib.  vU. 
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palpable,  and  these  eyes  to  measure  the  forms  that  front 
my  way.  In  my  youth,  I  turned  in  despair  or  disgust 
from  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  which  split  upon 
lialrs  the  brains  of  Lombard  and  Frank  ;  in  my  busy  and 
stirring  manhood  entan^e  me  not  in  the  meshes  which 
confuse  all  my  reason,  and  sickm  my  waldag  thou^ts 
into  dreams  of  awe.  Mine  be  the  stral^t  path  and  the 
plain  goal  I  " 

The  Vala  gazed  on  him  with  an  earnest  look,  that  partook 
of  admiration,  and  yet  more  of  gloom  ;  but  she  spoke  not, 
and  Harold  resumed. — 

"  Let  the  dead  rest,  Hilda, — proud  names  with  glory  on 
oarth,  and  shadows  escaped  from  our  ken,  submissive  to 
mercy  in  heaven.  A  vast  chasm  have  my  steps  overleapt 
since  we  met,  O  Hilda— sweet  Edith  ;  a  vast  chasm,  but  a 
narrow  grave."  His  voice  faltered  a  moment,  and  again 
lie  renewed,—"  Thou  weepest,  Edith ;  ah,  how  thy  tears 
console  me  i  Hilda,  hear  me  I  I  love  thy  grandchild- 
loved  her  by  irresistible  instinct  rince  her  blue  eyes  first 
smiled  on  mine.  I  loved  her  in  her  childhood,  as  in  her 
youth — ^in  the  blossom  as  in  the  flower.  And  thy  grand- 
child loves  me.  The  laws  of  the  Church  proscribe  our 
marriage,  and  therefore  we  parted  ;  but  I  feel,  and  thine 
Edith  feels,  that  the  love  remains  as  strong  in  absence  :  no 
other  will  be  her  wedded  lord,  no  other  my  wedded  wife. 
Therefore,  with  a  heart  made  soft  by  sorrow,  and,  in  my 
father's  death,  sole  lord  of  my  fate,  I  return,  and  say  to 
thee  in  her  presence,  "  Suffer  us  to  hope  still  I  "  The  day 
may  come  when  under  some  king  less  enthralled  than 
Edward  by  formal  Church  laws,  we  may  obtain  from  the 
Pope  absolution  for  our  nuptials — a  day,  perhaps,  far  off ; 
but  we  are  both  young,  and  love  is  strong  and  patient :  we 
can  wait." 

"  O  Harold,"  exclaimed  Edith,  "  we  can  wait  I  " 

"  Have  I  not  told  thee,  son  of  Godwhi,"  said  the  Vala, 

solemnly,  *'  that  Edith's  skein  of  life  was  enwoven  with 
thine  ?  Dost  thou  deem  that  my  charms  have  not  ex- 
plored the  destiny  of  the  last  of  my  race  ?  Know  that  It 
is  in  the  decrees  of  the  fates  that  ye  are  to  be  united, 
never  more  to  be  divld«*d.  Know  that  there  shall  come  a 
day,  though  I  can  set  A  its  morrow,  and  it  lies  dim  and 
afar,  which  shall  be  the  most  glorious  of  thy  life,  and  on 
which  Edith  and  fame  shall  be  thine, — the  day  of  thy 
nativity,  on  which  hitherto  all  things  have  prospered  with 
thee.  In  vain  against  the  stars  preach  the  mone  and  the 
priest :  what  shall  be,  shall  be.  Wherefore,  take  hope  and 
joy,  O  Children  of  Time  1  And  now,  as  I  join  your  bands, 
I  betroth  your  souls." 

.  Rapture  unalloyed  and  tmprophetlc,  bom  of  love  deep 
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and  pure,  shone  in  thn  eyes  of  ^larold,  as  he  clasped  the 
hand  of  his  promised  bride,  tiul  an  involuntary  and 
mysterious  shudder  passed  over  Edith's  frame,  and  she 
leant  close,  dose,  for  support  upon  Harold's  breast.  And, 
as  it  by  a  virion,  there  rote  distuict  in  her  monory,  a  stem 
brow,  a  form  of  power  and  terror — tlie  brow  and  the  form  of 
him  who  but  once  again  in  her  waking  life  the  Prophetess 
had  told  her  she  should  behold.  The  vision  passed  away 
in  the  warm  dasp  of  those  protecting  arms ;  and  looking 
up  into  Harold's  face,  she  there  beheld  the  mighty  and 
deep  delight  that  transfused  itself  at  once  into  her  own  soul. 

Then  I^Iilda,  placing  one  hand  over  their  heads,  and 
raiting  the  other  towards  heaven,  all  radiant  with  bursting 
ttan,  taid  in  her  deep  and  tli  rilling  tones, — 

"  Attest  the  betrothal  of  these  young  hearts,  O  ye  Powers 
that  draw  nature  to  nature  by  spells  which  no  galdra  can 
trace,  and  have  wrought  in  the  secrets  of  creation  no 
mystery  so  perfect  as  love, — Attest  it,  thou  temple,  thou 
altar !— attest  it,  O  sun  and  O  air  I  While  the  forms  are 
divided,  may  the  souls  cling  together — sorrow  with  sorrow, 
and  joy  with  Joy.  And  when,  at  length,  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  one, — O  stars,  may  the  trouble  with  which  ye 
are  charged  have  exhausted  its  burthen  ;  may  no  danger 
molest,  and  no  malice  disturb,  but,  over  the  marriage-bed, 
shine  in  peace,  O  ye  stars  i  " 

Up  rose  the  moon.  May's  nightingale  called  Iti  mate 
from  the  breathless  boughs  ;  and  so  Edith  and  Harold 
were  betrothed  by  the  grave  of  the  son  of  Cerdic.  And 
from  the  line  of  Cerdic  had  come,  since  Ethelbert,  all  the 
Saxon  kings  who  with  sword  and  with  sceptre  had  reigned 
over  Saxon  England. 
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CHAPTER  I 

IHERE  was  great  rejoicing  In  England.  King  Edward 
liad  been  induced  to  send  Aired  the  prelate  *  to  the  court 
of  the  German  Emperor,  for  his  kinsman  and  namesake, 
Edward  AthelinA,  the  son  of  the  great  Ironsides.  In  his 
childhood,  this  Prince,  with  his  brother  Edmund,  had 
been  committed  by  Canute  to  the  charge  of  his  vassal,  the 
King  of  Sweden  ;  and  it  has  been  said  (though  without 
sufncient  authority)  that  Canute's  design  was,  that  they 
should  be  secretly  made  away  with.  The  King  of  Sweden, 
however,  forwarded  the  children  to  the  court  of  Hungary ; 
they  were  there  honourably  reared  and  received.  Edmund 
<{ied  young,  without  issue.  Edward  married  a  daughter 
of  the  German  Emperor,  and  during  the  commotions  in 
rCngland,  and  the  successive  reigns  of  Harold  Harcfoot, 
I  lardicanute,  and  the  Confessor,  had  remained  forgotten  in 
his  exile,  until  now  suddenly  recalled  to  En^and  as  the 
lieir  presumptive  of  his  childless  namesake.  He  arrived 
with  Agatha  his  wife,  one  infant  son  Edgar,  and  two 
(laughters,  Margaret  and  Christina. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings.  The  vast  crowd  that  had 
followed  the  royal  visitors  in  their  procession  to  the  old 
London  palace  (not  far  from  St.  Paul's)  in  which  they 
were  lodged,  yet  swarmed  through  the  streets,  when  two 
thegns  who  had  personally  accompanied  the  Atheling  from 
Dover,  and  had  just  taken  leave  of  him,  now  emerged 
from  the  palace,  and  with  some  difBculty  made  their  way 
through  the  crc\>ded  streets. 

The  one  in  the  dress  and  short  hair  imitated  from  the 
Norman,  was  our  old  friend  Godrith,  whom  the  reader  may 
ronieniber  as  the  rebuker  of  Taillefer,  and  the  friend  of 
Mallet  de  Graville ;  the  other,  in  a  plain  linen  Saxon 
tunic,  and  the  gonna  worn  on  state  occasions,  to  which  he 
seemed  unfamiliar,  but  with  heavy  gold  bracelets  on  bis 

*  Chron.  Kny^ten. 
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nrms,  Ion.!  haired  and  bearded,  was  Vebba,  the  KentUh 
ihegn,  -Mliu  had  served  as  nunclus  front  Godwin  to  Edward. 

"  Troth  and  faith  I "  said  Vebba,  wiping  his  brow, 
"  this  crowd  is  enow  to  make  plain  man  starlc  wode.  I 
would  not  live  In  London  for  all  the  gauds  in  the  gold- 
smiths' sliups,  or  aU  the  treasures  in  King  Edward's  vaults. 
My  tongue  is  as  parched  as  a  hay-fleid  te  the  weyd-month.* 
Holy  Mother  be  blessed  I  I  see  a  Cumen-hua  f  open ; 
let  us  in  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  horn  of  ale." 

"  Nay,  friend,"  quoth  Godrith,  with  a  slight  dtsdahi. 
"  such  are  not  the  resorts  of  men  of  our  rank.  Tarry  yet 
awhile,  tUl  we  arrive  near  the  bridge  by  the  river  side; 
there,  indeed,  yon  will  find  worthy  company  and  dainty 
cheer." 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  at  your  best,  Godrlth,"  said  the  Kent 
man,  sighing ;  "  niy  wife  and  my  sons  will  be  sure  to 
ask  me  what  sights  I  have  seen,  and  i  may  as  well  know 
from  thee  the  last  tricks  and  ways  of  this  hurly-burly 
town."  ^ 

Godrith,  who  was  master  of  all  the  faslUons  In  the  reign 
of  our  lord  King  Edward,  smiled  graciously,  and  the  two 
proceeded  In  silence,  only  broken  by  the  sturdy  Kent 
man's  exclamations ;  now  of  anger  when  rudely  Jostled, 
now  of  wonder  and  delight  when,  amidst  the  throng,  he 
caught  sipjht  of  a  gleeman,  with  his  bear  or  monkey,  who 
tc>ok  advantage  of  some  spa-e  near  run  vent  garden,  or 
Roman  ruin,  to  exhibit  his  craft ;  ?  they  gained  a  long 
row  of  boot,  s,  most  pleasantly  situ  'o  the  left  of  this 
si  le  London  irldge,  and  which  was  .  ju»  riated  to  the 
celebrated  cookshops,  that  even  to  ih  -  uu.-  Fitzstephen 
retained  their  fame  and  theU-  fashion. 

Between  the  shops  and  the  river  \\.  &  a  tpace  of  grass 
worn  brown  and  bare  by  the  feet  of  the  customers,  with  a 
few  clipped  trees  with  vines  trained  from  one  to  the  other 
in  arcades,  under  cover  of  which  were  set  tables  and 
settles.  The  place  was  thickly  crowded,  and  but  for  God- 
rith s  popuhirlty  amongst  the  attendants,  t»-  v  might  ho\> 
found  It  diflicult  to  obtain  accommodatioj.  However,  a 
new  table  was  soon  brought  forth,  placed  cU.5ie  by  the  cool 
margin  of  the  water,  and  covered  hi  a  trice  with  tankards 
of  hippocras,  pigment,  ale,  and  some  Gascon,  as  weU  as 
British  wines:  varieties  of  the  delicious  cake  .'road  for 
which  England  was  then  renowned  ;  while  viandk,  strange 
to  the  honest  eye  and  taste  of  the  wealthy  Kent  man.  wcto 
served  on  spits. 
**  l^Tiat  bird  Is  this  ?  '  said  he,  grumbling. 

•  H'«  j/d-ojon/A.    Meadow  month,  Juns. 
t  Cumen-hua.  Tavern. 
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"  Oh  enviable  man,  it  U  a  Ptirygian  attagen  *  ttiat  tbou 
art  about  to  taste  for  the  flrtt  ttane ;  and  when  thou  hast 
"ecovered  that  delight,  I  commend  to  thee  a  Moorish  com- 
>ound,  made  of  eggs  and  roes  of  carp  from  the  oid  South- 
.veorc  itewponds,  which  the  cooks  here  dreu  notably." 

"  Moorish  t— Holy  Virgin  i  "  cried  Vebba,  with  his 
month  full  of  the  Phrygian  attagen,  "  bow  came  anything 
Moorish  in  our  Christian  island  T  " 

Godrith  laughed  outright. 

"  Why,  onr  cook  here  is  Moorish ;  the  best  ^gen  In 
London  are  Moors.   Lo<di  yonder  t  see  thoso  ^ve  ooaidy 

Saracens  I " 

"  Comely,  quotha,  burnt  and  black  as  a  charred  jrfne- 
pole  1 "  grunted  Vebba  ;  "  well,  who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Wealthy  traders  ;  thanks  to  whom,  our  pretty  maids 
have  risen  high  in  the  market."  t 

"  More  the  shame,"  said  the  Kent  man ;  "  that  selling  of 
English  youth  to  foreign  masters,  whether  male  or  fenude, 
is  a  blot  on  the  Saxon  name." 

"  So  saith  Harold  our  Earl,  and  so  preach  the  monks," 
returned  Godrith.  "  But  thou,  my  good  friend,  who  art 
fond  of  all  things  that  our  ancestors  did,  and  hast  Koeered 
more  than  once  at  my  Norman  robe  and  cropped  bi^,  ttou 
shouldst  not  be  the  one  to  And  fault  with  what  oar  fathm 
have  done  since  the  days  of  Cerdic." 

"  Hem,"  said  the  Kent  man,  a  little  perplexed, "  certainly 
old  manners  are  the  best,  and  I  suppose  there  is  some  good 
reason  for  this  practice,  which  I,  who  never  trouble  myself 
about  matters  that  concern  me  not,  do  not  see." 

"  WeU,  Vebba,  and  how  likest  thou  the  Atheling  ?  he  is 
of  the  old  Ifaie,"  said  Godrith. 

Again  the  Kent  man  looked  perplexed,  and  had  recourse 
i  )  che  ale,  which  he  preferred  to  ail  more  delicate  liquor, 
.»efore  he  replied — 

"  Why,  he  speaks  English  worse  than  King  Edward  ! 
and  as  for  his  boy  Edgar,  the  child  can  scarce  speak  English 
t  all.  And  then  their  German  carles  and  cnehts  f — An 
I  had  luiown  what  manner  of  folk  '.ney  were,  I  had  not 
spent  my  maneuseM  in  running  from  my  homestead  to 
give  them  the  welcome.  But  they  told  me  that  Harold 
the  good  Earl  had  made  the  King  send  for  them :  and 
whatever  the  Earl  counselled  must,  I  tbou^t,  be  wise,  and 
to  the  weal  of  sweet  England." 

"That  is  true."  said  Godrith  wiUi  earm^t  emphasis, 
for,  with  all  his  aOectation  of  Norman  maiaiers,  be  was 

*  Fitzstephcn. 

t  William  of  Maimesbury  speaks  with  Just  indignation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  custom  of  selling  female  servants,  eith«r  to  poblte 
prostitution,  or  foreign  siaveiy. 
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thoroughly  English  at  heart,  and  was  now  amonc  the 
supporters  of  Harold,  who  had  bTcore  So  less 

oWh™  M    P''^'.^'  nobles  than  the  dirS 

of  the  humbler  population.-"  that  is  true— Mid 

ktrto"hi'o^;^?o'S'p"«^'  hr;niK2 

Hatold^^nlV^^^^  »hlTcl?rb«n^^^^^^^^ 

as''trh  X  VnJi        ^'""l"'  long  S,i5a?  so 

rldiA?  *  seated  at  a  table  behind 

f^S?f hn?"**  "^^P^**  his  attention,  had  paused 

from  their  wi.ie-cups,  and  they  now  listened  with  much 
earnestness  to  the  conversaUon  that  foUowed 
How  to  the  Earl's  loss  ?  "  asked  Vebba. 
thot^y'  s'T'P'e  thegn,"  answered  Godrith,  "  why,  suppose 
that  Edward  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  AtheuSff  m 
his  heir,  suppose  the  Atheling  had  remaiSed  In  the  gS?i«^ 
court,  and  our  good  King  died  suSy.lwto, 
thou,  could  succeed  to  the  English  throne  ?  "  ' 

K.nt^^^'    have  never  thought  of  that  at  all,"  said  the 

Kent  man,  scratching  his  head. 

"  No,  nor  have  the  English  generally ;  yet  whom  coiilrf 
we  choose  but  Harold  ?  "  wnom  couki 

uAun^^^^  '""o™        0'  the  listeners  was  checked 

exclaimed-    *  ****         '  ""'^  *he  Kenf  man 

ihl  n"^^  ?'  ^e  have  never  chosen  kinc  fsave 

the  Danes)   out  of  the  line  of  Cerdic.    These  be  new 
cranks  with  a  vengeance ;  we  shaU  be  chooSig 
or  Saracen,  or  Norman  next  I  "  *  w«TO«n, 

!i  the  line  of  Ci  rdic  f  but  that  line  is  cone  rant 

and  branch,  save  the  Alhcling,  and  he  thou  seestT'ii^e 
German  than  English.  Again  I  say,  faUing  the  AtheHnL 
jvl.om  could  we  choose  but  Harold  broXiin*aw  to  the 
King:  descended  through  Githa  from  the  royalties  of  the 
Norse.  Ihc  heac  of  all  armies  under  the  HcrrSa^tL  chief 
^^ho  has  never  fnufiht  without  victory,  yet  who  has  Swavs 
he  Wuin'^the  fl!.!:;"  '°  Tni^^t-fhe'^first  coCnseUoTL 
>!^l:^ei''^^^^  "«^-^ho  but  Harold  1 

'Itake  in  thy  words  slowly,"  said  the  Kent  man  shakino 
his  head,  "  and  after  aU.  It  matters  little  wh?  is\w  so 
he  be  a  good  one.    Yes,  I  see  now  that  the  Eari  was  a  just 
and  generous  man  when  he  made  the  King  send  for  the 
<•  Wnf  h  V^hik-haMI  long  life  to  them  both  f  " 

Sh^tSri?H  but  Harold  the  Sl  XJ 

Ah,  then,  indeed,  we  may  sleep  without  fear  of  fierce  Algar 
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and  still  fiercer  Gryflyth  the  Walloon — who  now,  it  is  true, 
are  stUled  for  the  moment,  thanks  to  Harold — but  not 
more  still  than  the  smooth  waters  in  Gwyned,  that  lie  Just 
above  the  rush  of  a  torrent." 

"  So  little  news  hear  I,"  said  Vebba,  "  and  in  Kent  so 
little  are  we  plagued  with  the  troubles  elsewhere  (for 
there  Harold  governs  us,  and  the  hawks  come  not  where 
the  eagles  hold  eyrie  I) — that  I  will  thank  thee  to  tell  me 
something  about  our  old  Earl  for  a  year,*  Algar  the  restless, 
and  this  Gryffyth  the  Welsh  King,  so  that  1  may  seem  a' 
wise  man  when  I  go  bark  to  my  homestead.'.' 

"  Why,  thou  knowest  at  least  that  Algar  and  Harold 
were  ever  opposed  in  the  Wilan,  and  hot  words  thou  hast 
heard  pass  between  them  I  " 

"  Marry,  yes  1  But  Algar  was  as  little  match  for  Earl 
Harold  in  speech  as  in  Sword  play." 

Now  again  one  of  the  listeners  started  (but  it  was  not 
the  same  as  the  one  before),  and  muttered  an  angry 
exclamation. 

"  Yet  is  he  a  troublesome  foe,"  said  Godrith,  who  did 
not  hear  the  sound  Vebba  had  provoked,  "  and  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Earl  and  of  England;  and  sorrowful 
for  both  England  and  Earl  was  it,  that  Harold  refused  to 
marry  Aldyth,  as  it  is  said  his  father,  wise  Godwin,  coun- 
selled and  wished." 

"  Ah  I  but  I  have  heard  scops  and  harpers  sing  pretty 
songs  that  Harold  loves  Edith  the  Fair,  a  wondro«is  proper 
maiden,  they  say  I  " 

"  It  is  true  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  love,  he  played  III 
for  his  ambition." 

"  I  like  him  the  better  for  that,"  said  the  honest  Kent 
man  :  "  why  does  he  not  marry  the  girl  at  once  ?  she  hath 
broad  lands,  I  know,  for  they  run  from  the  Sussex  shore  into 
Kent." 

"  But  they  are  cousins  Ave  times  removed,  and  the 
Church  forbids  the  marriage  ;  nevertheless  Harold  lives 
only  for  Edith  ;  they  have  exchanged  the  true-lofa,t  and  it 
is  whispered  that  Harold  hopes  the  Atheling,  when  he 
comes  to  be  King,  will  get  him  the  Pope's  dispensation. 
But  to  return  to  Algar  ;  in  a  day  most  unlucky  he  gave 
his  daughter  to  Gryffyth,  the  most  turbulent  sub-king  the 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Algar  governed  Wessex,  which 
principality  included  Kent,  during  Jthe  year  of  God1^rin'8  outlawry. 

t  Truio/a,  from  wlUch  comet  our  popular  oomipUon  "  true 
lover's  knot " ;  d  veteri  Danleo  tralofa,  m.  ftdem  do,  to  pledge 
faith. — Hickb's  Theaaur. 

"  A  knot,  among  the  ancient  northern  nations,  Memii  to  have 
been  the  emblem  of  love,  faith,  ami  frieadship." — Bmanob's 
Antiq. 
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land  c\  rr  knew,  who,  It  is  said,  wttl  not  be  content  till 

ll^Vl^'V^  ^"'^O"'  hi»Sie  or  service 

and  ttie  Marches  to  boot.  Some  lettersKween  him 
and  Earl  Algar.  to  whom  Harold  had  secured  the  earidom 
of  the  tast  Angles  were  discovered,  and  in  a  VVitaVa^ 
Winchester  thou  wilt  douMleu  have  heard  (for  thou  L 

SJtlaweS  Z^'  *^>»  ^  ^  • 

"Oh,  yes,  these  are  stale  tidings ;  I  beard  thus  much 
Xi'to^2::SJ"^"?  then  AlRar  got  ships  from  the  S 
?^JrH  ^'^''^  Norman  Earl,  at 

Hereford     Oh,  yes,  I  heard  that,  and,"  added  the  Kent 
man  laughing,  "  I  was  not  sorry  to  hei  that  my  ofd  Ear 
Algar.  since  he  is  a  good  and  true  Saxon,  beat  the  cowardly 
Norman,-  more  shame  to  the  King  for  givliig  •  Nmtnan 
the  ward  of  the  Marches  I  "  *^  ^  " 

rnHrfiiT''^  ^  'T'  *°      ^'"8       to  England,"  said 

Dy  King  Athelstan  was  burned  and  sacked  by  the  Welsh  • 
and  the  crown  Uself  was  in  danger,  when  Harold  caiw  up 

the  marching  and  the  camping,  and  the  travail,  and  de- 
struction of  men,  and  also  of  horses,  which  the  Enulish 
endured  t  till  Harold  came;  and  then  luckily  came S 
the  good  old  Leofrio,  and  Bishop  Aired  the  JeSSake? 
fai?h?«Ki«SpH'  patched  up-GryfTyth  swore  oaufs  of 
faith  to  King  Edward,  and  Algar  was  inlawed  ;  and  there 

?l.ivi?''"m         ^^'^  "^^^^  well  I  ween  that 

(.lyffylh  will  never  keep  troth  with  the  English,  and  that 

"*'.Jl'*"''J^'''  strong  than  Harold's  can  keep  in  check  a 
Xht'b^K'i^ g'" ^  '  ^  tlit  Ste^ 

I  "  YJ"";"*?""'^  ^^"^  honest  Kent  man,  "  I  hope,  neverthe- 
less, that  Algar  will  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  !ea^  the  Wal- 

•  The  Saxon  Chronicle  contradicU  lUelf  as  to  Aigar's  ouflawrv 
. tat.nK  in  one  p;.ssa«e  that  he  wa«  outlawed  without  any  kind  o  g«m' 
and  in  another  Uiat  he  was  outlawed  at  swike,  or  traitor,  an  it  at 
he  niade  a  confession  of  It  before  ail  the  men  tl.ere  gat  hero.  |U 
iTlh "rr^Z,?"'  T'"'  "«l"|-"".v  crrnsioncl  by  iii.s  .  io.,..  connection 
With  GryfTyth   and  pro%ed  hy  Jiis  .s),ai.-  in  tliat  king's  rebellJon 
Some  of  our  historians  have  unfairly  assumed  that  his  oullaw^TwS 
n  Harold  s  .ns  ,«a t.on.    Of  this  llu-re  is  not  only  no  proof?  bS 
of  the  hest  nuH;"ntu.s  an,.,„«  Uiv  chroniclm  says  Just  the  iontrarv 
-I  hat  I  larold  did  all  lu-  could  to  intercede  for  him  ;  andlt  hToertaiB 
that  I.e  was  fa.r  y  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Wltan,  and  after 
wards  restored  by  the  concurrent  articles'^of  agreen.cnt  hetween 
Harnl.l  and  Leofrlc.    Harold  s  ,mliey  with  his  own  counlrymeS 
stands  out  very  markedly  propumnt  in  tiw  annals  of  th*  S 
It  was  invariably  that  of  conciliation.  ' 
t  Swmn  Chronicle,  i>erbaiim. 
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loons  to  grow  the  hemp  for  their  own  halten  ;  for,  though 
he  is  not  of  the  hei^t  of  our  Harold,  he  is  a  true  Saxon, 

and  wp  liked  him  well  enow  when  he  ruled  us.  And  how 
is  our  Earl's  brother  Tostig  esteemed  by  the  NorLlimen  ? 
It  must  be  hard  to  please  those  Imd  Shnaed  of  tlie 
strong  arm  for  their  Earl  before." 

"  Why,  at  first,  when  (at  Slward's  death  In  the  wars  for 
yountj  Malcolm)  Harold  secured  to  Tostig  the  Northumbrian 
earldom,  Tostig  went  by  his  brother's  counsel,  and  ruled 
well  and  won  favour.  Of  late  I  hear  that  the  Northmen 
murmur.    Tostig  Is  a  man  indeed  dour  and  haughty." 

After  a  few  more  questions  and  answers  on  the  news  of 
I  he  day,  Vebba  rose  and  said, — 

"  Thanks  for  thy  good  fellowship  ;  it  Is  time  for  me  now 
to  be  jof?{4ing  homeward.  I  left  my  ceorls  and  horses  on 
the  other  side  the  river,  and  must  go  afler  them.  And 
now  forgive  me  my  bluntness,  fellow  thegn,  but  ye  young 
courtiers  have  plenty  of  need  for  your  nwmew^,  and  when 
a  plain  countryman  like  me  comes  sight-seeing,  he  ought 
to  stand  payment  ;  wherefore,"  here  he  took  from  his  belt 
a  great  leathern  purse,  "  wherefore,  as  these  outlandMi 
birds  and  heathenish  puddinp  must  be  dear  fare  " 

"  How  I "  said  Godrith,  reddening,  "  thinkest  thou  ao 
meanly  of  us  thegns  of  Middlesex  as  to  deem  we  cannot 
entertain  thus  humbly  a  friend  from  a  distance  ?  Ye  Kent 
men  I  Imow  ffire  rich.  But  keep  your  pemHM  to  buy  stuffs 
for  your  wife,  my  friend." 

The  Kent  man,  seeing  he  had  displeased  his  companion, 
did  not  press  ids  liberal  ofTer,-  ])ut  up  his  purse,  and 
suffered  Godrith  to  pay  the  redconing.  Then,  as  the  two 
thegns  shook  hands,  he  said, — 

"  Rut  I  should  like  to  ha\c  said  a  kind  word  or  so  to 
lOarl  Harold — for  he  was  too  busy  and  too  great  for  me  to 
come  across  him  in  the  old  palace  yonder.  I  have  a  mind 
to  go  back  and  look  for  him  at  his  own  house." 

"  You  will  not  find  him  tlun',  "  said  Godrith,  'for  I 
know  that  as  soon  as  he  hath  finished  his  conference  with 
the  Atheling,  he  will  leave  the  city  ;  and  I  shall  be  at  his 
own  favourite  manse  over  the  water  at  sunset,  to  take 
orders  for  'i'pairin<.'  the  for  Is  juid  dykes  nn  the  Marches. 
You  can  tarry  awliile  and  nuet  us  ;  you  linuw  his  old  lod^ 
In  the  forest  land  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  must  be  back  and  at  home  ere  night,  for  all 
things  go  wrong  when  the  master  Is  away.  Vet,  indeed, 
my  good  wife  will  scold  me  tor  not  tan^^  Ttwkni  immit 
with  the  handsome  Eari." 

"  Tiieu  shait  not  come  under  that  sad  inMction,"  said 
the  good  natured  (lotiriili.  who  was  pleased  with  the  thegn's 
devotion  to  Htfold,  and  who,  knowing  the  great  weight 
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whieh  Vebba  (homely  as  he  seemed)  carried  in  his  im- 

Eortant  county,  was  politically  anxious  that  the  Earl  should 
mnour  so  sturdy  a  friend,— "Thou  shall  not  sour  thy 
wife's  kiss,  man.   For  look  you,  as  you  ride  back  you  will 
by  a  large  old  house,  with  broken  eotanms  at  the 

"  I  have  marked  It  well,"  said  the  thegn,  "  when  I  have 
pne  that  way,  with  a  heap  of  queer  stones,  on  a  little 
hiaock,  which  they  say  the  witches  or  the  Britons  heaped 
together."  ' 

"  The  same.  When  Harold  leaves  London,  I  trow  well 
towards  that  house  will  his  road  wend;  for  there  lives 
Edith  the  swan's-neck,  with  her  awful  grandam  the  Wicca. 
If  thou  art  there  a  little  after  noon,  depend  on  it  thou  wilt 
see  Harold  riding  that  way." 

"Thank  thee  heartUy,  friend  Godrith,"  said  Vebba, 
taking  his  leave,  "  and  forgive  my  bluntness  if  I  laughed 
at  thy  cropped  head,  for  I  see  thou  art  as  good  a  Saxon  as 
ere  a  frankling  of  Kent— and  so  the  saints  keep  thee." 

Vebba  then  strode  briskly  over  the  bridge  ;  and  Godrith, 
anhnated  by  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  turned  gaily  on  his 
heel  to  look  amongst  the  crowded  tables  for  some  chance 
friend  with  whom  to  while  away  an  hoar  or  so  at  the  games 
of  hazard  then  in  vogue. 

Scarce  had  he  turned,  when  the  two  listeners,  who,  having 
paid  their  reckoning,  had  moved  under  shade  of  one  of  the 
arcades,  dropped  into  a  boat  which  they  had  summoned  to 
the  margin  by  a  noiseless  signal,  and  were  rowed  over  the 
water.  They  preserved  a  silence  which  seemed  thoughtful 
and  gloomy  until  they  reached  the  opposite  shore ;  then 
one  of  them,  pushing  back  his  bonnet,  showed  the  sharp 
and  haughty  features  of  Algar. 

"  Well,  friend  of  Gryffyth,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  accent, 
"thou  hearest  that  Eari  Harold  counts  so  little  on  the 
oaths  of  thy  king,  that  he  intends  to  fortify  the  Marches 
against  him  ;  and  thou  hearest  also,  that  nought  save  a  life, 
as  fragile  as  the  reed  which  thy  feet  are  trampling,  stands 
between  the  throne  of  England  and  the  only  Englishman 
who  could  ever  have  humbled  my  son-in-law  to  swear  oath 
of  service  to  Edward." 

"  Shame  upon  that  hour,"  said  the  other,  whose  speech 
as  well  as  the  gold  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the  peculiar 
fashion  of  his  hair,  betokened  him  to  be  Welsh.  "  Little 
did  I  think  that  the  great  son  of  Llewellyn,  whom  our 
bards  had  set  above  Rodcric  Mawr,  would  ever  have 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Saxon  over  the  hills 
of  Cymry." 

"  tut,  Meredydd,"  answered  Algar,  "  thou  knowest  well 
that  no  Csrmrian  ever  deems  himself  dishonoured  by  break- 
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ing  faith  with  the  Saxon  ;  and  we  shall  yet  see  the  Uons  of 
Gryflyth  scaring  the  slieepfoidg  of  Hereford." 

"  So  be  It,"  said  Meredydd,  fiercely.  "  And  Harold  shall 
give  to  his  Atheling  the  Saxon  lafid,  shorn  at  least  of  the 
Cymrian  kingdom." 

"  Meredydd,"  said  Algar,  with  a  seriousness  that  seemed 
almost  solemn,  "  no  Atheling  will  live  to  rule  these  realms  ! 
Thou  knowest  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  hail  the  news 
of  his  coming— I  hastened  to  Dover  to  meet  him.  Me- 
hought  I  saw  death  writ  on  his  countenance,  and  I  bribed 
the  Gennan  leach  who  attends  him  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions; the  Atheling  knows  it  not,  l)ut  he  bears  within  him 
the  seeds  of  a  mortal  complaint.  Thou  wottest  weU  what 
cause  I  have  to  haU  Earl  Harold  ;  and  were  I  the  only  man 
to  oppoM  his  way  to  the  throne,  he  should  not  ascend  it 
but  over  my  corpse.  But  when  Oodritli,  his  rreature 
.spoke,  I  felt  that  he  spoke  the  truth ;  and,  the  AtheUng 
dead,  on  no  head  but  Harold's  can  fall  the  crown  of 

thou"S  Inde'lJd*?  '  " 

XM "  L  ^i}P^  '   ^  ^'"''^        And  'or  that  reason. 

Meredydd,  we  must  wait  no<  till  he  wields  against  us  all  the 
royalty  of  England.  As  yet,  while  Edward  lives,  there  is 
hope.  For  the  King  loves  to  spend  wealth  on  relics  and 
priests,  and  is  j^ow  when  the  maneuMtM  are  wanted  for 
flghUng  men.  thft  King  too,  poor  man  I  Is  not  so  Ul- 
P  *f?f^  outbursts  as  he  would  fain  have  it  thought  • 

he  thinks,  l)y  pitting  earl  against  earl,  that  he  himself  is  the 
stronger.*  While  Edward  lives,  therefore,  Harold's  arm  is 
half  crippled  ;  wherefore,  Meredydd,  ride  thou,  with  good 
speed,  back  to  King  CryfTyth,  and  tell  him  all  I  have  told 
thee.  Tell  him  that  our  lime  to  strike  the  blow  and  renew 
A  . I  ^7""  .^"i  ^^«midst  the  dismay  and  confusion  that  the 
Atheling  "  death  will  occasion.  Tell  him,  that  if  we  can 
<ntan^e  Harold  Wmself  in  the  Welsh  defiles,  it  will  go 
liard  but  what  wc  shall  find  some  arrow  or  dagoer  to 
pierce  the  heart  of  the  invader.  And  were  Harold  but 
slain— who  then  would  be  king  In  England  T  The  line  of 
(.erdic  gone— the  house  of  Godwin  lost  in  Eari  Harold 
(for  Toslig  is  hated  in  his  own  domain,  Leofwine  is  too 
Mght,  and  C.urth  is  too  saintly  for  such  ambition)— who 
hen,  I  say  can  be  king  In  England  but  Algar,  the  heir  of 
the  great  LeofHcT  And  I,  as  King  of  England,  wiU  set 
all  Lymry  free,  and  restore  to  the  realm  of  Gryflyth  the 
shires  of  Hereford  and  V/orcester.  Ride  fast,  0  Meredydd 
and  heed  waO  «0  I  have  said."  ^  x»ereayaa. 
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"  Dost  thou  promise  and  swear,  that  wert  thou  king  of 
England,  Cyinry  should  be  free  from  all  service  ?  " 

"  Free  as  air,  free  as  under  Arthur  and  Uther :  I  swear 
it.  And  remember  well  how  Harold  addressed  the  Cymrian 
chiefs,  when  he  accepted  Gryflyth's  oaths  of  service." 

"  Hcmember  it— ay,"  cried  Meredydd,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  intense  ire  and  revenge ;  "  the  stem  Saxon  said, 
*  Heed  well,  ye  chiefs  of  Cymry,  and  thou  GryfTyth  the 
King,  that  if  again  ye  force,  by  ravage  and  rapine,  by 
sacrilege  and  murther,  the  majesty  of  England  to  enter  your 
borders,  duty  must  be  done :  God  grant  that  your  Cymrian 
lion  may  leave  as  in  peace— if  not,  it  Is  mercy  to  human 
life  that  bids  us  cut  the  talons  and  draw  the  fangs." 

'*  Harold,  like  all  calm  and  mild  men,  ever  says  less  than 
he  means,"  returned  Algar  ;  "  and  were  Harold  king,  smaU 
pretext  would  he  need  for  cutting  the  takH»,  and  drawtais 
the  ftags." 

•  It  is  well,"  said  Meredydd,  with  a  Herce  smile.  "  I 
will  now  go  to  my  men  who  are  lodged  yonder ;  and  it  is 
better  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  seen  with  me." 

"  Right ;  so  St.  David  be  with  you— and  forget  not 
a  word  of  my  message  to  GryHyth  my  son-in-law." 

"  Not  a  word,"  returned  Meredydd,  as  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  he  moved  towards  an  hostelry,  to  which,  as  kept 
by  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  the  Welsh  habitually 
resorted  in  the  visits  to  the  capital  which  the  various 
intrigues  and  dissensions  in  their  unhappy  land  made 
frequent. 

The  chief's  train,  which  consisted  of  ten  men,  all  of  high 
birth,  were  not  drinking  in  the  tavern— for  sorry  customers 
to  mine  host  were  the  abstemious  Welsh.  Stretched  on 
the  grass  under  the  trees  of  an  orchard  that  backed  the 
hostelry,  and  utterly  Indifferent  to  n!!  tlie  rejoicings  that 
animated  the  population  of  Southwam  and  London,  they 
were  listening  to  a  wild  song  of  the  old  hero-days  from 
one  of  their  number ;  and  round  them  grazed  the  rough 
shagged  ponies  which  they  had  used  for  their  journey. 
Meredydd,  approaching,  gazed  round,  and  seeing  lio 
stranger  was  present,  raised  his  hand  to  hush  the  song, 
and  then  addressed  his  countrymen  briefly  in  Welsh- 
briefly,  but  with  a-  passion  that  was  evident  in  his  flashing 
eyes  and  vehement  gestures.  The  passion  was  contagious  ; 
they  all  sprang  to  theh-  feet  with  a  low  but  fierce  cry,  and 
in  a  few  moments  they  had  caught  and  saddled  their  diminu- 
tive palfreys,  while  one  of  the  band,  who  seemed  singled 
out  by  Meredydd,  salllpd  forth  aione  from  the  orchard,  and 
look  his  way,  on  foot,  to  the  brldRe.  He  did  not  tarry 
there  long;  at  the  sight  of  a  single  horseman,  whom  a 
shout  of  welcome,  on  that  swarming  thoroughfare,  pro- 
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claimed  to  be  Earl  Harold,  the  Welshman  tanMd«  and  with 
a  fleet  foot  regained  his  companions. 

Meanwhile  Harold,  smiUn^y,  returned  the  greetings  he 
received,  cleared  the  bridge,  passed  the  suburbs,  and  soon 
gained  the  wild  forest  land  that  lay  along  the  great  Kentish 
road.  He  rode  somewhat  slowly,  for  he  was  evidently  in 
deep  thought ;  and  he  had  arrived  about  haU-way  towards 
mda'i  house  when  he  heard  behind  qtddc  pattortiig 
sounds,  as  of  small  unshod  hoofs :  he  turned,  and  saw  the 
Welshmen  at  the  distance  of  some  fifty  yards.  But  at  that 
moment  there  passed,  along  the  road  in  front,  several 
persons  bustling  into  London  to  share  in  the  festivities  of 
the  day.  This  seemed  to  disconcert  the  Welsh  in  the  rear, 
and,  after  a  few  whispered  words,  they  left  the  high  road 
and  entered  the  forest  land.  Various  groups  txom  time  to 
time  continued  to  pass  along  the  thm'migitftfe.  But  ttlll, 
ever  through  the  glades,  Harold  caught  glimpses  of  the 
riders  ;  now  distant,  now  near.  Sometimes  he  heard  the 
snort  of  their  small  horses,  and  saw  a  fierce  eye  faring 
through  the  bushes ;  then,  as  at  the  sight  or  sound  of 
approaching  passengers,  the  riders  wheeled,  and  shot  off 
through  the  brakes. 

The  Earl's  suspicions  were  aroused  ;  for  (though  he  knew 
of  no  enemy  to  apprehend,  and  the  extr«ne  severity  of  the 
laws  against  robbers  made  the  high  roads  much  safer  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  Saxon  domination  than  they  were  for 
cenluries  under  that  of  the  subsequent  dynasty,  when 
Saxon  thegns  themselves  had  turned  kings  of  the  green- 
wood), the  various  insurrections  in  Edward's  reign  had 
necessarily  tlwown  upon  society  many  turi>ulent  dimmded 
mercenaries. 

Harold  yfti%  unarmed,  save  the  spear  which,  even  on 
occasions  of  state,  the  Saxon  noble  rarely  laid  aside,  and 
the  atoghar  in  his  belt ;  and,  seeing  now  that  the  road  had 
become  deserted,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  just  in 
sight  of  the  Druid  Temple,  when  a  javelin  whizzed  close 
by  his  breast,  and  another  transfixed  his  horse,  which  fell 
liead  foremost  to  the  ground. 

The  Earl  gained  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  that  haste 
was  needed  lo  save  his  life  ;  for  while  he  row  ten  swords 
flashed  around  him.  The  Welshmen  had  sprung  from 
their  palfreys  as  Harold's  horse  fell.  Fortunately  for  him, 
only  two  of  the  party  bore  javelins  (a  weapon  which 
the  Welsh  wielded  with  deadly  skill),  and,  those  already 
wasted,  they  drew  their  short  swords,  which  were  probably 
imitated  from  the  Romans,  and  rushed  upon  him  in  simul- 
taneous onset.  Versed  in  all  the  weapons  of  the  time, 
with  his  right  hand  seeking  tiy  his  spear  to  keep  off  the 
rush,  with  the  ateghar  in  bis  left  parrying  the  itroket 
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aimed  at  him.  the  brave  Eari  transOxed  the  first  assailant 
«jd  sore  wounded  the  next ;  but  his  tunic  w".  dyed  red 
with  three  gashes,  and  his  sole  chance  ot  life  was  in  the 

Kin'^.^'M*''        *°         W«        through  theVn/ 
Dropping  his  spear,  shifting  his  atejhar  into  the  ri«h 
hand,  wrapping  round  his  left  arm  his  gonna  as  a  sIdSd 
.wnSi:""^Df  """"Jy.  onslaught,  and  on  ti  nSwng 

?o7h.  thehewt  fell  one  of  his  foes-XhJd 

W.  ■  third  (dropping 

hIJ^J!  ^'^f"^  .5*  wrenched  the  sword.  Loud  rosi 
Harold  s  cry  for  aid,  and  swIfUy  he  strode  towards  the 

again  fell  a  foe.  and  again  new  blood  oozed  throuch  his 
own  garb.  At  that  moment  hi,  cry  was  echoed  by  a 
?t  ?rrP,?.?f1fP  """^  P'^^'^^i"*  th^t 't  "t^fU^d  the  assailaSu! 
ILnm  """"^^ '  t»»«  slri'e  could  be 

resumed,  a  woman  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fray     a  woman 
stood  daunUess  between  the  Earl  and  his  fo™?^ '  """" 
Back!  Edith.    Oh,  God  I    Back,  back  1"  cried  the 
Earl,  recovering  all  his  strength  In  the  sole  fear  which  tSt 

awiua^S  ^8"'"  confronted  th? 

"  Die  I  "  cried,  in  the  Cymrian  tongue,  the  ncrcest  of  the 

Kood  "    nVT^n/  r ^r*"  Eai? 
Diooa  ,     Die,  that  Lymry  may  be  free  I  " 

l.ind'  iS'  '^'!*'        'P'"«"«  t*'*'  survivors  of  his 

>and  ,  and  by  a  sudden  movement,  Edith  had  thrown 

i!/s  -^^^^ 

Cy^|^il^:,SSJti;77otTiL'^^^^^^^^    t?e  S'an  Sol^ 

hl^  chSd^^*^.r«'«Sr^^^^^   ^'^^  descendants  of  Heroes,  an  J 
f?«  °'  '^^"S'        their  swords  were  harm- 

Ife  oM^r^n.^  ''^"'^^'iu  J**"  ''^'"^  P«"»«  ^hlch  saved"  he 
feS  iword  h«3^lV      I'  Meredydd  ;  for  the  Cymrian's 
lined  sword  had  left  his  breast  defenceless,  and  Harold 
.  W»  wrath,  and  his  fears  for  Edith,  to'uched  byteal 

*"?.**«?u'°'"**^^""^^'  'orebore  himself  the  blow.  ^ 

n   .  ^V^t^x^*"  »»••   "Whom  In  broad 

England  hath  Harold  wronged  ?  " 

That  speech  broke  the  charm,  revived  the  susnense  nf 
vengeance  With  a  sudden  ahn  Meredydd  smoS  at  the 
hra<l  which  Edith's  embrace  left  unprotected.  The  sword 
shivered  on  the  steel  of  that  which  parried  the  stroke  and 

the?.rtlT.71f",SPtr^  MeredydS  fell  to 

the  earth,  bathed  in  his  gore.  Even  as  he  feU.  aid  was  at 
hand.   The  0M>rl.  In  the  Roman  house  had  'cwght  thi 
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alarm,  and  were  hurrying  down  the  knoll,  with  armi 
snatched  In  ha«te,  while  a  loud  whoop  broke  from  the  forest 
land  hard  by ;  and  a  troop  of  horse,  headed  by  Vebba, 
rushed  through  the  bushes  and  brakes.  Those  of  the 
Welsh  stm  surviving,  no  longer  animated  by  their  fiery 
chief,  turned  on  the  instant,  and  fled  with  that  wonderful 
speed  of  foot  which  characterised  their  active  race  ;  calling, 
as  they  fled,  to  their  Welsh  pigmy  steeds,  which,  snorting 
loud,  and  lashing  out,  came  at  once  to  the  call.  Seizing 
the  nearest  at  hand,  the  fugitives  sprang  to  selle,  while 
the  animals  unchosen,  paused  by  the  corpses  of  their 
former  riders,  neighing  piteously,  and  shaUng  their  long 
manes.  And  thai,  after  wheeuig  round  and  ronnd  the 
coming  horsemen,  with  many  a  plunge,  and  lash,  and 
savage  cry,  they  darted  after  their  companions,  and  dis- 
appeared amongst  the  bushwood.  Some  of  the  Kentish 
men  gave  chase  to  the  fu^tives,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  nature 
of  the  ground  favoured  flight.  Vebba,  and  the  rest,  now 
joined  by  Hilda's  lithsmen,  gaine<I  the  spot  where  Harold, 
bleeding  fast,  yet  strove  to  keep  his  footing,  and,  forgetful 
of  his  own  wounds,  was  Juyfully  assuring  himself  of  Edith's 
safety.  Vebba  dismoontieta,  i  >d  recognising  the  Eail, 
exclaimed : — 

"  Saints  in  heaven  I  are  v^"a  In  time  ?  You  bleed — yon 
faint  I— Speak,  Lord  Harold.   How  fares  it  7  " 

"  Blood  enow  yet  left  here  tor  our  merrie  England  I " 
said  Harold,  with  a  smile.  But  as  he  spoke,  his  head 
drooped,  and  he  was  borne  senseless  into  the  house  of 
Hilda. 


CHAPTER  II 

Thb  Vala  met  them  at  the  threshold,  and  testified  so 

little  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  bleeding  and  unconscious 
Earl,  that  Vebba,  who  had  heard  strange  tales  of  Hilda's 
unlawful  arts,  half-suspected  that  those  wiId-lo<ddng  foes, 
with  thefar  uncanny  diminutive  horses,  were  imps  conjured 
by  her  to  punish  a  wooer  to  her  grandchild  —  who  had 
been  perhaps^  too  successful  In  the  wooing.  And  fears  so 
reasonable  were  not  a  little  Increased  when  Hilda,  after 
leading  the  way  up  the  steep  laddef  to  the  diamber  in 
which  Harold  had  dreamcil  his  fearful  c<ream,  bade  than 
all  depart,  and  leave  the  wounded  man  to  her  care. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Vebba,  ii'uffly  '  A  life  like  this  is  not 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  wontan,  or  wicc^i  I  shall  go 
bade  to  the  great  town,  and  summon  the  Earl's  own  leach. 
And  I  beg  thee  to  heed,  mcimwhlle,  that  every  hoMl  in  tliis 
house  shall  answer  for  Harold's." 
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t«Pl  ^^u^  highborn  HJeafdian  little  arcim 

tomed  to  be  accosted  thus,  turned  round  abr  mt  v  wUh 
•o  .  ern  an  eye  and  so  fmperlous  a  mien,  tha  '  evJu  IhS 
•tout  Kent  man  felt  abashed.  She  pointed  to  thl  al!^ 
oponinct  on  the  ladder,  and  said.  brlenyTJl! 

l)i  j)art  f  Thy  lord's  life  hath  bem  saved  aim/iv  .na 
by  woman.    Depart  I "  wvwi  already,  and 

Hilda  then  proceeded,  wifh  a  llcht  and  skilftil  h«t.H 
.  xamine  the  wound,  of  her  patient^  She  opened  tSe  tSnIc 

the  breast  and  shoulders.  And  as  she  di.l  si.  ifdUh  uttered 
nvl;      V'  on  her  knees,  bowed  head 

of  whirh  T'k"^  "  ^th  stlfllnp  emot  ons 

over?he  h£.^;?^4*■^*::'"'  the  strongeTt  •  ?or 


CHAPTER  HI 


Whether  owing  to  Hilda's  ri     ^  or  tn  fh*  wnm^«  u, 
«rS,^hIch  acc^.npanled  th"     ihe  Ea^?-!  Te*J?7ery' w"s 
rapid,  though  the  great  loss  o'  '  food  he  had  snuSn  i  rf 
hhn  awhUe  weak  and  exhausted.    But  n^rhaps  he  ble^ 
the  excuse  which  detained  him  still  In  the  house  of  H^^^^^ 
and  under  the  eyes  of  Edith.  HMa, 
He  dismissed  the  leach  sent  to  him  hv  v«kk^ 

watched  Ws  coming  from  the  old  legendai^^  fill  W„ 
jt^ not  In  ,1,.,  «atch  th.t  hi,  good  Fyl^t'So^^Jv^, 

«r  St  tKroAri::,- t'h^^l'ii^  ™-!.»;» 

And  gradually  the  sweet  superstition  had  mingled  wltL 
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human  passion  to  hallow  and  reflnc  it.  Thm  was  a  polity 
and  a  depth  in  the  love  of  these  two,  wUch,  if  net  un- 
common in  women,  is  most  rare  in  men. 

Harold,  in  sober  truth,  had  learned  to  loolc  on  Edith  as 
on  his  better  angel ;  and,  calming  hi*  strong  manly  heart 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  would  have  recoiled,  as  a 
sacrilege,  from  aught  that  could  have  sullied  ;hat  image 
of  celestial  love.  With  a  noble  and  sublime  patience,  of 
which  perhaps  only  a  character  so  thorou^ily  En^ith  in 
its  habits  of  self-control  and  steadfast  endurance  could  have 
been  capable,  he  saw  the  months  and  the  years  glide 
nway,  and  still  contented  himself  with  hope ; — hope,  the 
sole  godlike  joy  that  belongs  to  men  ! 

As  the  opinion  of  an  ago  influents  even  those  who  affect 
to  despise  it,  so,  perhaps,  this  holy  and  unselfish  passion 
was  preserved  and  guarded  by  that  peculiar  veneration  for 
piirily  which  formed  the-  cliaracteristic  fanaticism  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,— when  still,  as  Aldlidm 
had  previously  sung  In  Latin  less  barbarous  than  perhaps 
any  priest  in  the  reign  of  Edward  could  eoramand,— 

"  Virginitas  castam  servans  sine  crimlnc  camem 
Cxtera  virtutem  vincit  pneconia  laudi — 
Splritus  altniuoiU  templom  tibi  vindleat  ahnus ; "  • 

when,  amidst  a  great  dissoluteness  of  mamien,  tiiice 
common  to  Church  and  laity,  the  opposite  virtues  were,  as 
is  invariatrie  in  such  epochs  of  society,  carried  by  the  few 
purer  natures  into  heroic  extremes.  "  And  stn  gold,  the 
adomer  of  the  world,  springs  from  the  sordid  bosom  of 
earth,  so  chastity,  the  image  of  gold,  rose  bright  and 
unsullied  from  the  clay  of  human  desire."  f 

And  Edith,  though  yet  in  the  tenderest  flush  of  beautiful 
youth,  had,  under  the  influence  of  that  sanctifying  and 
scarce  earthly  ailecUon,  perfected  her  full  nature  as 
woman.  She  had  learned  so  to  live  in  Harold's  life,  tliat 
—less.  It  seemed,  by  study  than  intuition— a  knowledge 
graver  than  Uiat  which  belonged  to  her  sex  and  her  time, 
seemed  to  faU  upon  her  soul -fall  as  the  sunlight  faUs  on 
the  blossoms,  expanding  their  petals,  and  brightening  the 
glory  of  theb-  hues. 

Hitherto,  Uving  under  the  shade  of  Hilda's  dreary  creed, 

•  "  The  chaste  who  blameless  keep  unsullied  fame. 
Transcend  all  other  worlli,  all  other  praise. 
The  Spirit,  high  enthroned,  has  made  their  hearts 
His  sacred  temple." 
Sharon  Turnba's  Translation  of  AUhdm,  voL  Ul.  p.  366.  It 
is  curious  to  see  how,  even  in  Latin,  the  poet  pi«strves  the  allUenh 
tioni  that  characterised  the  Saxon  muse, 
t  SHghUy  attend  Ikom  Aldhebn. 
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Edith,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  rather  Christian  by  name 
and  instinct  than  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  or  penetrated  by  its  faith.  But  the  soul  of  Harold 
lifted  her  own  out  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Shadow  up  to  the 
Heavenly  Hill.  For  the  character  of  their  love  was  so 
pre-eminently  Christian,  so,  by  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  it— so  by  hope  and  self-denial,  elevated  out 
of  the  empire,  not  only  of  the  senses,  but  even  of  that 
sentiment  which  springs  from  them,  and  which  made  the 
sole  reflned  and  poetic  element  of  the  heathen's  love,  that 
but  for  Christianity  it  would  have  withered  and  died.  It 
required  all  the  aliment  of  prayer  ;  it  needed  that  patient 
endurance  which  comes  from  the  soul's  consciousness  of 
immortality ;  it  could  not  have  resisted  earth,  but  from 
the  forts  and  armies  it  won  from  heaven.  Thus  from 
Harold  might  Edith  be  said  to  have  taken  her  very  soul. 
And  with  the  soul,  and  through  the  soul,  woke  the  mind 
from  the  mists  of  childhood. 

In  the  intense  desire  to  be  worthy  the  love  of  the  fore- 
most man  of  her  land  ;  to  be  the  companion  of  his  mind, 
as  weU  as  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  she  had  acquired,  she 
knew  not  how,  strange  stores  of  thought,  and  intelligence, 
and  pure,  gentle  wisdom.  In  opening  to  her  confidence 
his  own  high  aims  and  projects,  he  himself  was  scarcely 
conscious  how  often  he  confided  but  to  consult— how  often 
and  how  insensibly  she  coloured  his  reflections  and  shaped 
his  designs.  Whatever  was  highest  and  purest,  that,  Edith 
ever,  as  by  inUinct,  beheld  as  the  wisest.  She  grew  to 
hhn  like  a  second  conscience,  diviner  than  his  own.  Each, 
therefore,  reflected  virtue  on  the  other,  as  planet  illumines 
planet. 

All  these  years  of  probation,  then,  which  might  have 
soured  a  love  less  holy,  changed  into  weariness  a  love 
les;  intense,  had  only  served  to  wed  them  more  intimately 
soul  to  soul ;  and  in  that  spotless  union  what  happiness 
there  was  1  what  rapture  in  word  and  glance,  and  the 
slight,  restrained,  caress  of  innocence,  beyond  all  the 
transports  love  only  human  can  bestow  I 


CHAPTER  IV 

It  was  a  bright  still  summer  noon,  when  Harold  sate 
with  Edith  amidst  the  columns  of  the  Druid  temple,  and 
in  the  shade  which  those  vast  and  mournful  relics  of  a 
faith  departed  cast  along  the  sward.  And  there,  conversing 
over  the  past,  and  planning  the  future,  they  h»d  sate  long, 
When  Hilda  approached  from  the  house,  and  entering  the 
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circle,  leant  her  arm  upon  the  altar  of  the  war-god,  and 
gazing  on  HaroM  with  a  calm  triumph  In  her  aspect,  said, — 

"  Did  I  not  smile,  son  of  Godwin,  when,  with  thy  short- 
sighted wisdom,  thou  didst  think  to  guard  thy  land  and 
secure  thy  love,  by  urging  the  monk-king  to  send  over  the 
seas  for  the  Atheling  ?  Did  not  I  tell  thee,  '  Thou  dost 
right,  for  In  obeying  thy  judgment  thou  art  but  the 
instrument  of  fate  ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Atheling  shall 
speed  thee  nearer  to  the  ends  of  thy  life,  but  not  from  the 
Atheling  shalt  thou  take  the  crown  of  thy  love,  and  not 
by  the  Atheling  shall  the  throne  of  Athelstan  be  niled  ?  '  " 

"  Alas,"  said  Harold,  rising  in  agitation,  "  let  me  not 
hear  of  mischance  to  that  noble  prince.  He  seemed  sick 
and  feeble  when  I  parted  from  him ;  but  joy  is  a  great 
restorer,  and  the  air  of  the  native  land  gives  quick  health 
to  the  exile." 

"  Hark  I  "  said  Hilda,  "  you  hear  the  passing  bell  for  the 
soul  of  the  son  of  Ironsides  I  " 

The  mournful  knell,  as  she  spoke,  came  dull  from  the 
roofs  of  the  city  afar,  borne  to  their  ears  by  the  exceeding 
stillness  of  the  atmosphere.  Edith  crossed  herself,  and 
murmured  a  prayer  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age ; 
then  raising  her  eyes  to  Harold,  she  mu;-mtired,  as  she 
claspetj  her  hands, — 

"  Be  not  saddened,  Harold ;  hope  still." 

"  Hope !  "  repeated  Hilda,  rising  proudly  from  her 
recumbent  position,  "  Hope  1  in  that  knell  from  St.  Paul's, 
dull  indeed  is  thine  ear,  O  Harold,  if  thou  hearest  not  the 
joy-bells  that  inaugurate  a  future  king  !  " 

The  Earl  started  ;  his  eyes  shot  Are  ;  his  breast  heaved. 

"  Leave  us,  Edith,"  said  Hflda,  in  a  low  voice ;  and 
after  watching  her  grandchild's  slow  reluctant  steps  descend 
the  knoll,  she  turned  to  Harold,  and  leading  him  towards 
the  gravestone  of  the  Saxon  chief,  said, — 

"  Rememberest  thou  the  spectre  that  rose  from  this 
mound  ? — ^rememberest  thou  the  dream  that  followed  it  ?  " 

"  The  spectre,  or  deceit  of  mine  eye,  I  remember  well," 
answered  the  Earl ;  '  the  dream,  not ; — or  only  in  confused 
and  jarring  fragments." 

"  I  told  thee  then,  that  I  could  not  unriddle  the  dream 
by  the  light  of  the  moment ;  and  that  the  dead  who  slept 
below  never  appeared  to  men,  save  for  some  portent  of 
doom  to  the  house  of  Cerdic.  The  portent  is  fuiniled  ; 
the  Heir  of  Cerdic  is  no  more.  To  whom  appeared  the 
great  Scin-lseca,  but  to  him  who  shall  lead  a  new  race  of 
Kings  to  the  Saxon  throne  '  " 

Harold  breathed  hard,  and  the  colour  mounted  bright 
and  glowing  to  his  cheek  and  brow. 

"  I  cannot  gainsay  thee,  Vala.    Unless,  despite  aU 
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conjecture,  Edward  should  be  spared  to  earth  till  tht 
Atheling's  infant  son  acquires  the  age  when  bearded  men 
will  acknowledge  a  chief,*  I  look  round  in  England  for 
the  coming  king,  and  aU  En^and  reflects  but  mine  own 
image." 

His  head  rose  erect  as  he  spoke,  and  already  the  brow 
seemed  august,  as  if  circled  by  the  diadem  of  the  Basileus. 

"  And  if  it  be  so,"  he  added,  "  I  accept  that  solemn 
trust,  and  England  shall  grow  greater  in  my  greatness." 

"  The  flame  breaks  at  last  from  the  smouldering  fuel," 
cried  the  Vala,  "  and  the  hour  I  so  long  foretold  to  thee 
hath  come  I  " 

Harold  answered  not,  for  high  and  kindling  emotions 
deafened  him  to  all  but  the  voice  of  a  grand  ambition,  and 
the  awakening  joy  of  a  noble  heart. 

"  And  then— and  then,"  he  exclahned,  "  I  shall  need  no 
mediator  between  nature  and  monkcraft ; — then,  O  Edith, 
the  life  thou  hast  saved  will  indeed  be  thine  1  "  He  paused, 
and  it  was  a  sign  of  the  change  that  an  ambition  long 
repressed,  but  now  rushing  into  the  vent  legitimately  open 
to  it,  had  already  begun  to  work  in  the  character  hitherto 
so  self-reliant,  when  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  But  that 
dream  which  hat't  so  long  lain  locked,  not  lost,  in  my 
mind ;  that  dream  of  which  I  recall  only  vague  remem- 
brances of  danger  yet  defiance,  trouble  yet  triumph,— 
canst  thou  unriddle  it,  O  Vala,  into  auguries  of  success  ?  " 

"Harold,"  answered  Hilda,  "thou  didst  hear  at  the 
close  of  thy  dream,  the  music  of  the  hyi  \ns  that  are 
chaunted  at  the  crowning  of  a  king, — and  a  crowned  king 
Shalt  thon  be  ;  yet  fearful  foes  shall  assail  thee — foreshown 
in  the  shapes  of  the  lion  and  raven,  that  came  in  menace 
over  the  blood-red  sea.  The  two  stars  in  the  heaven 
betoken  that  the  day  of  thy  birth  was  also  the  birth-day 
of  a  foe,  whose  star  is  fatal  to  thine  ;  and  they  warn  thee 
against  a  battle-fleld,  fought  on  the  day  when  those  stars 

*  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  view  of  the  state  of  parties, 
and  the  position  of  Harold  in  the  later  portions  of  this  work,  unless 
the  reader  will  bear  constartly  in  mind  the  fact  that,  from  the  earliest 
period,  minors  were  set  riside  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  Saxon 
customs.  Henry  observes  that,  in  tlie  whole  history  of  tlie  Heptarchy, 
there  is  but  one  example  of  a  minority,  and  that  a  short  and  unfor- 
tunate one ;  so,  in  the  later  times,  the  great  Alfred  talces  the  throne, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  infant  son  of  his  elder  brother.  Only  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  baclted,  as  in  the  case  of  Edmund 
Ironsides,  by  precocious  talents  and  manhood  on  the  part  of  tlie 
minor,  were  there  exceptions  to  the  eeneral  laws  of  succession.  Tlie 
same  rule  obtained  with  the  earldoms ;  the  fame,  power,  and  popu- 
larity of  Siward  could  not  transmit  his  Northumbrian  earldom  to 
his  infant  son  Waltheof,  so  gloomily  renowned  in  a  subsequent 
ni0B.  ^ 
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shall  meet.  Farther  than  this  the  mystery  of  thy  dream 
escapes  from  my  lore would'st  thou  learn  thyself,  from 
the  phantom  that  sent  the  dream ; — stand  by  my  side  at 
the  grave  of  the  Saxon  hero,  and  I  will  summon  the  Scin- 
laeca  to  counsel  the  living.  For  what  to  the  Vala  the 
dead  may  deny.,  the  soul  of  the  brave  on  the  brave  may 
bestow  I " 

Harold  listened  with  a  serious  and  musing  attention, 
which  his  pride  or  his  reason  had  never  before  accorded 
to  the  warnings  of  Hilda.  But  his  sense  was  not  yet 
fascinated  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  he  answered 
with  his  wonted  smile,  so  sweet  yet  so  haughty, — 

"  A  hand  outstretched  to  a  crown  should  be  armed  for 
the  foe ;  and  the  eye  that  would  guard  the  living  should 
not  be  dimmed  by  the  vapours  that  encircle  the  dead." 


CHAPTER  V 

But  from  that  date  changes,  slight,  yet  noticeable  and 
important,  were  at  work  both  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  great  Earl. 

Hitherto  he  had  advanced  on  his  career  without  calcula- 
tion ;  and  nature,  not  policy,  had  achieved  his  power. 
But  henceforth  he  began  thoughtfully  to  cement  the 
foundations  of  his  House,  to  extend  the  area,  tc  strengthen 
the  props.  Policy  now  mingled  with  the  justice  that  had 
made  him  esteemed,  and  the  generosity  that  had  won  him 
love.  Before,  though  by  temper  conciliatory,  yet,  through 
honesty,  indifferent  to  the  enmities  he  provoked,  in  his 
adherence  to  what  his  conscience  approved,  he  now  laid 
himself  out  to  propitiate  all  ancient  feuds,  soothe  all 
jealousies,  and  convert  foes  Into  friends.  He  opened  con- 
stant and  friendly  communication  with  his  uncle  Swsyn, 
King  of  Denmark  ;  he  availed  himself  sedulously  of  all  the 
influence  over  the  Anglo-Danes  which  his  mother's  birth 
made  so  facile.  He  strove  also,  and  wisely,  to  conciliate 
the  animosities  which  the  Church  had  cherished  against 
Godwin's  house :  he  concealed  his  disdain  of  the  monks 
and  monkridden :  he  showed  himself  the  Church's  patron 
and  friend ;  he  endowed  largely  the  convents,  and 
especially  one  at  Waltham,  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
though  favourably  known  for  the  piety  of  its  brotherhood. 
But  if  in  this  he  played  a  part  not  natural  to  his  o{Hnions, 
Harold  could  not,  even  in  simulation,  administer  to  evil. 
The  monasteries  he  favoured  were  those  distinguished  for 
purity  of  life,  for  benevolence  to  the  poor,  for  bold  de- 
nunciation of  the  excesses  of  the  great.   He  bad  not,  like  the 
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Norman,  the  grand  design  of  creating  in  the  priesthood  a 
college  of  learning,  a  school  of  arts  ;  such  notions  were 
unfamiliar  in  homely,  unlettered  England.   And  Harold, 
though  for  his  time  and  his  land  no  mean  scholar,  would 
have  recoiled  from  favouring  a  Jeamlng  always  made 
subservient  to  Rome  ;  always  at  once  haughty  and  schem- 
ing, and  aspiring  to  complete  domination  over  both  the 
souls  of  men  and  the  thrones  of  kings.    But  his  aim  was, 
out  of  the  elements  he  found  in  the  natural  kindliness 
existing  between  Saxon  priest  and  Saxon  flock,  to  rear  a 
modest,  virtuous,  homely  clergy,  not  above  tender  sym- 
pathy with  an  ignorant  population.    He  selected  as 
examples  for  his  monastery  at  Waltham,  two  low-born 
humble  brothers,  Osgood  and  Ailred ;  the  one  known  for 
the  courage  with  which  he  had  gone  through  the  land, 
preaching  to  abbot  and  thegn  the  emancipation  of  the 
theowes,  as  the  most  meritorious  act  the  safety  of  the  soul 
could  impose  ;   the  other,  who,  originally  a  clerk,  had, 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  the  Saxon  clergy, 
contracted  the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  with  some  eloquence 
had  vindicated  that  custom  against  the  canons  of  Rome, 
and  refused  the  offer  of  large  endowments  and  thegn's  rank 
to  put  away  his  wife.    But  on  the  death  ^1  that  spouse, 
he  had  adopted  the  cowl,  and  while  still  persisting  in  the 
lawfulness  of  marriage  to  the  unmonastic  clerks,  had  become 
famous  for  denouncing  the  open  concubinage  which  dese- 
crated the  holy  ofHce,  and  violated  the  solemn  vows,  of 
many  a  proud  prelate  and  abbot. 

To  these  two  men  (both  of  whom  refused  the  abbacy  of 
Waltham)  Harold  committed  the  charge  of  selecting  the 
new  brotherhood  established  there.  And  the  monks  of 
Waltham  were  honoured  as  saints  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring district,  and  cited  as  examples  to  all  the  Church. 

But  though  in  themselves  the  new  politic  arts  of  Harold 
seemed  blameless  enough,  arts  they  were,  and  as  such  they 
corrupted  the  genuine  simplicity  of  his  earlier  nature.  He 
had  conceived  for  the  first  time  an  ambition  apart  from 
that  of  service  to  his  country.  It  was  no  longer  only  to 
serve  the  land,  it  was  to  serve  it  as  its  ruler,  that  animated 
his  heart  and  coloured  his  thoughts.  Expediencies  began 
to  dim  to  his  conscience  the  healthful  loveliness  of  Truth. 
And  now,  too,  gradually,  that  empire  which  Hilda  had 
gamed  over  his  brother  Sweyn,  began  to  sway  this  man, 
heretofore  so  strong  in  his  sturdy  sense.  The  future 
became  to  him  a  dazzling  mystery,  into  which  his  con- 
jectures plunged  themselves  more  and  more.  He  had  not 
yet  stood  in  the  Runic  circle  and  invoked  the  dead;  but 
the  spells  were  around  his  heart,  and  in  his  own  soul  bad 
grown  up  tbe  famUiar  demon. 
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SlUl  Edith  reigned  alone.  If  not  In  his  thoughts  at  least 
in  his  affections  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  hope  of  conquering 
all  obstacles  to  his  marriage  that  mainly  induced  hfan  to 
propitiate  the  Church,  through  whose  agency  the  object 
he  sought  must  be  attained  ;  and  still  that  hope  gave  the 
brightest  lustre  to  the  distant  crown.  But  he  who  admits 
Am  ition  to  the  companionship  of  Love,  admits  a  riant 
that  outstrides  the  gentler  footsteps  of  its  comrade. 

Harold's  brow  lost  its  benign  calm.    He  became  thought- 
and  abstracted.    He  consulted  Edith  less,  Hilda  more. 
Edith  seemed  to  him  now  not  wise  enough  to  counsel. 
The  smOe  of  his  Fylgia,  like  the  light  of  the  star  upon 
a  stream,  lit  the  surface,  hut  could  not  pierce  to  the  deep. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  poUcy  of  Harold  throve  and 
prospered.  He  had  already  arrived  at  that  height,  that 
Uie  least  effort  to  make  power  popular  redoubled  its  extent. 
Gradually  all  voices  swelled  the  chorus  hi  his  praise: 
gradually  men  became  familiar  to  the  question,  "  If 
Edward  dies  before  Edgar,  the  grandson  of  Ironsides, 
is  of  age  to  succeed,  where  can  we  find  a  king  like 
Harold  ?  " 

In  the  midst  of  this  quiet  but  deepening  sunshine  of  his 
fate,  there  burst  a  storm,  which  seemed  destined  either  to 
darken  his  day  or  to  disperse  every  cloud  from  the  horizon. 
Algar,  the  only  possible  rival  to  his  power— the  only  op- 
ponent no  arts  could  soften— Algar,  whose  hereditary  name 
endeared  him  to  the  Saxon  laity,  whose  father's  most 
powerful  legacy  was  the  love  of  the  Saxon  Church,  whose 
martial  and  turbulent  spfait  had  only  the  more  elevated 
him  in  the  esteem  of  the  warlike  Danes  in  East  Andia 
(the  earldom  in  which  he  had  succeeded  Harold)  by  his 
father's  death,  lord  of  the  great  principality  of  Mercia— 
avafled  himself  of  that  new  power  to  break  out  again  into 
rebellion.  Again  he  was  outlawed,  again  he  leagued 
with  the  fiery  Gryffyth.  All  Wales  was  in  revolt ;  the 
Marches  were  invaded  and  laid  waste.  Rolf,  the  feeble 
Earl  of  Hereford,  died  at  this  criUcal  juncture,  and  the 
Normans  and  hirelings  under  him  mutinied  against  other 
leaders;  a  fleet  of  vikings  from  Norway  ravaged  the 
western  coasts,  and  sailing  up  the  Menai,  joined  the  ships 
of  Gryffyth,  and  the  whole  empire  seemed  menaced  with 
dissolution,  when  Edward  issued  his  Herr-bann,  and 
Harold  at  the  head  of  the  royal  armies  marched  on 
the  foe. 

Dread  and  dangerous  were  those  defiles  of  Wales ; 
amidst  them  had  been  foiled  or  slaughtered  all  the  warriors 
under  Rolf  the  Norman :  no  Saxon  armies  had  won  lanrds 
in  the  Cymrian's  own  mountain  home  within  the  memory 
of  man ;  nor  had  any  Saxon  ships  borne  the  palm  from 
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the  terrible  vikings  of  Norway.  Fail,  HfiroLil,  and  fare- 
well thfi  crown  I — succeed^  and  thou  hast  on  thy  side  the 
uUimani  rationem  regum  (the  last  argument  of  kings),  the 
heart  of  the  army  over  which  thov  art  ^ef. 


CHAPTER  VI 

It  was  one  day  in  the  height  of  summer  that  two  horsemen 

rode  slowly,  and  conversing  with  each  other  in  friendly 
wise,  notwithstanding  an  evident  difference  of  rank  and 
of  nation,  through  the  lovely  country  which  formed  the 
Marches  of  Wales.  The  younger  of  these  men  was  un- 
mistakably a  Nonnan  ;  his  cap  only  partially  covered  the 
head,  which  was  shaven  from  the  crown  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,*  while  in  front  the  hair,  closely  cropped,  curled 
short  and  thick  round  a  haughty  but  intelligent  brow. 
His  dress  fitted  close  to  his  shape,  and  was  worn  without 
mantle  ;  his  legginj,  were  curiously  crossed  in  the  fashion 
of  a  tartan,  and  on  is  heels  were  spurs  of  gold.  He  was 
wholly  unarmed  ;  bu-  behind  him  and  his  companion,  at  a 
little  distance,  liis  war  horse,  completely  caparisoned, 
was  led  by  a  single  squire,  mounted  on  a  good  Norman 
steed  ;  while  six  Saxon  theowes,  themselves  on  foot,  con- 
ducted three  sumpter-mules,  somewhat  heavfly  laden,  not 
only  with  the  armour  of  the  Norman  knight,  but  panniers 
containing  rich  robes,  wines  and  provender.  At  a  few 
paces  farther  behind,  marched  a  troop,  light-armed,  in 
tough  hides,  curiously  tanned,  with  axes  swung  over  their 
shovldm,  and  bows  in  thdr  hands. 

The  companion  of  the  knight  was  as  evidently  a  Saxon, 
as  the  knight  was  unequivocally  a  Norman.  His  square, 
short  features,  contrasting  the  oval  visage  and  aquiline 
profile  of  his  close  shaven  comrade,  were  half  concealed 
beneath  a  bushy  beard  and  immense  moustache.  His 
tunic,  also,  was  of  hide,  and,  tightened  at  the  waist,  fell 
loose  to  his  knee;  while  a  kind  of  cloak,  fastened  to  the 
right  shoulder  by  a  large  round  button  or  brooch,  flowed 
behind  and  in  front,  but  left  both  arms  free.  His  cap 
differed  in  shape  from  the  Norman's,  being  round  and  full 
at  the  sides,  somewhat  in  shape  like  a  turban.  His  bare, 
brawny  throat  was  curiously  punctured  with  sundry  devices^ 
and  a  verse  from  the  Psalms. 

His  countenance,  though  without  the  high  and  haughty 
brow,  and  the  acute,  observant  eye  of  his  comrade,  had  a 
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pride  and  intelligence  of  ils  own— a  pride  somewhat  sullen 
aiul  an  intelligence  somewhat  slow. 

"  My  good  friend,  Sexwolf,"  quoth  the  Norman  in  very 
tolerable  Saxon,  "  I  pray  you  not  so  to  misesteem  us. 
After  all,  we  Normans  are  of  your  own  race :  our  fathers 
spoke  the  same  language  as  yours."  «v"w. 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  Saxon,  bluntly,  "and  so  did 
the  Danes  with  little  difference,  when  tbe'y  bZiS  om 
houses  and  cut  our  throats."  «ur 

thl?"^!^^^'  ^^""^9'"  '■^'P^'^^  "and  I  thank 

thee  for  the  comparison  ;  for  the  Danes,  thou  seest,  are  now 
settled  amongst  ye,  peaceful  subjects  and  quiet  ilien,  and 
in  a  few  gcTierations  it  will  be  hard  to  guess  who  romes 
from  Saxon,  who  from  Dane." 

"  We  waste  time,  talking  such  matters,"  returned  the 
fnrML  hin^self  instinctively  no  match  in  argument 

for  his  lettered  companion ;  and  seeing,  with  his  naUve 
strong  sense,  that  some  ulterior  object,  though  he  guessed 
net  what,  ay  hid  in  the  conciliatory  language  of  his  com- 
panion ;  "  nor  do  I  believe,  Master  Millet  or  Gravel-- 
forgive  me  if  I  miss  of  the  right  forms  to  address  you— 
that  Norman  wUl  ever  love  Saxon,  or  Saxon  Normai;  so 
let  us  cut  our  words  short.  There  stands  the  convent  at 
w'wch  you  would  like  to  rest  and  refresh  yourself." 

The  Saxon  pointed  to  a  low,  clumsy  buUdinc  of  timber 
forlorn  and  decayed,  close  by  a  rank  marsh?  o?erwWch 
swarmed  gnats,  and  aU  foul  animalcules. 

Mallet  de  Graville,  for  it  was  he,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  with  an  air  of  pity  and  contempt,- 

I  would,  friend  Sexwolf,  tbat  thou  coulu.t  hut  see  the 
houses  we  build  to  God  and  his  saints  in  our  Normandy  • 
l^^Sf^tely  stone,  on  the  fairest  sites.    Our  SSSte^ss 
Matilda  hath  a  notable  taste  for  the  masonry ;  and  our 

f  ^  ^^uV^^^'.  Dan-Norman,"  cried  the  Saxon,  "  not  to 
put  such  ideas  into  the  soft  head  of  King  Edward  We 

J'n'l^^t.TJ  though  built  but  of  tiiiber! 

saints  help  us  indeed,  if  it  were  builded  of  stone  I " 

The  Norman  crossed  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard  some 
signal  impiety,  and  then  said, 

Thou  lovest  not  Mother  Church,  worthy  Sexwolf  ?  " 
I  was  brought  up,"  replied  the  sturdy  Saxon,  "  to  work 
and  sweat  hard,  and  I  love  not  the  lazy  who  devour  mv 
substance,  and  say,  '  the  saints  gave  il  then^  Knowest 
thou  not.  Master  Mallet,  that  one-third  of  all  the  iS  of 
England  is  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  ?  " 

''Hem!"  said  the  acute  Norman,  who,  with  all  his  de- 
votion, could  stoop  to  wring  worldly  advantage  from  each 
77 — O 
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admission  of  his  comrade  ;  "  then  in  lliis  mcrik  l!:iii»land 
of  lliiiic,  Ihou  hast  still  thy  grievances  and  cause  ol  com- 
plaint ?  " 

"  Yea,  indeed,  and  I  trow  it,"  quoth  the  Saxon,  even  in 
that  day  a  grumbler  ;  "  but  I  take  it,  tlie  main  (iilTorenco 
between  thee  and  me  is,  that  I  can  say  wliaL  misiikes  me 
out  like  a  man;  and  It  would  imc  ill  with  thy  limbs 
or  thy  life  If  thou  wert  as  frank  in  the  grim  land  of  thy 
hcretogh." 

"  Now,  Noire  Dame  stop  thy  prating,"  said  the  Norman, 
in  high  disdain,  while  his  brow  frowned  and  his  eye  sparkled. 
"  Strong  judge  and  great  captain  as  is  William  the  Norman, 
his  barons  and  knights  hold  their  heads  high  in  lii:i  presence, 
and  not  a  grievance  weighs  on  the  heart  that  we  give  not 
out  with  the  lip." 

"  So  have  I  heard,"  said  the  Saxon,  chuckling  ;  "  I  have 
heard,  indeed,  that  ye  thegns,  or  great  men.  are  free  enow, 
and  plain-spoken.  But  what  of  the  commons— the  six- 
haendmen,  and  the  ceorls,  master  Norman  ?  Dare  they 
speak  as  we  speak  of  king  and  of  law,  of  tbcgn  and  of 
captain  ?  " 

The  Norman  wisely  curbed  the  scornful  "  No,  indeed," 
that  rushed  to  his  lips,  and  said,  all  sweet  and  debonnair, — 
"  Each  land  hath  its  customs,  dear  Sexwolf :  and  if  the 

Norman  were  king  of  England,  he  would  take  the  laws  as 
he  finds  them,  and  the  ceorls  would  be  as  safe  with  William 
as  Edward." 

"  The  Norman,  king  of  England  1  "  cried  the  Saxon, 
reddening  to  the  tips  of  his  great  ears,  "  What  dost  thou 
babble  of,  stranger?  The  Norman  1— How  could  that 
ever  be  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  did  but  suggest— but  suppose  such  a  'ase," 
replied  the  knight,  still  smothering  his  wrath.  "A  .  why 
thinkest  thou  the  conceit  so  outrageous  ?  Thy  king  is 
childless  ;  William  is  his  next  of  kin,  and  dear  to  him  as  a 
brother  ;  and  if  Edward  did  leave  him  the  throne  " 

"  Tlie  throne  is  for  no  man  to  leave,"  almost  roared  the 
Saxon.  "Thinkest  thou  tlie  people  of  England  arc  liki 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  chattels  and  theowcs,  to  be  left  by 
will,  as  man  fancies  ?  The  king's  wish  has  its  weight,  no 
doubt,  but  the  Witan  hath  its  yea  or  its  nay,  and  the 
W^itan  and  Commons  are  seldom  at  issue  thereon.  Thy 
duke  King  of  England  I    Marry  1    Ha  1  ha  1 " 

"  Brute  !  "  muttered  the  knight  to  himself  ;  then  adding 
aloud,  with  his  old  tone  of  irony  (now  much  habituallv 
subdued  by  years  and  discretion),  "  Why  takost  thou  so 
the  part  of  the  ceorls  ?  thou  a  captain,  and  well  nich  a 
thegn!"  * 

"  I  was  bom  a  ceorl,  and  my  father  before  me,"  re- 
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turned  Sexwolf,  "and  I  feel  with  my  dais;  though  my 
^'rnndsnn  mny  rank  with  the  thegns,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 

with  tlie  onils." 

l  lio  Sire  (Ic  Gravillc  involuntarily  drew  off  from  the 
Saxon's  side,  as  If  made  suddenly  aware  that  he  had  grossly 
demeaned  himself  in  such  unwitting  familiarity  with  a 
ccorl,  and  a  ceorl's  son  ;  and  he  said,  with  a  much  more 
careless  accent  and  lofty  port  than  before, — 

"  Good  man,  thou  wert  a  ceorl,  and  now  thou  leadcst 
r::iii  Harold's  men  to  the  war  I  How  is  this  ?  I  do  not 
quKc  comf-.chend  it." 

"  How  shouldst  thou,  poor  Norman  ?  "  replied  the  Saxon, 
compassJ  jnatcly.  "  The  tale  is  soon  told.  Know  that 
when  Harold  our  Enrl  was  banished,  and  his  lands  taken, 
we  his  ceorls  helped  with  his  sixh.-endman,  Clapa,  to  pur- 
chase his  land,  nigh  by  London,  and  the  house  wherein 
thou  didst  find  me,  of  a  stranger,  thy  countryman,  to 
whom  they  were  lawlessly  given.  And  we  tilled  the  land, 
we  tended  the  herds,  and  we  kept  the  house  till  the  Earl 
came  back." 

"  Ye  had  moneys  then,  moneys  of  your  own,  ye  ceorli  I  " 
said  the  Norman,  avariciously. 

"  How  else  could  we  buy  our  freedom  ?  Every  ceorl 
hath  some  hours  to  himself  to  employ  to  his  profit,  and  can 
lay  by  for  his  own  ends.  These  savings  we  gave  up  for 
our  Earl,  and  when  the  Earl  came  back,  he  gave  the  six- 
haendman  hydes  of  land  enow  to  make  him  a  thegn ;  and 
he  gave  the  ceor's  who  had  holpen  Clapa,  their  freedom  and 
broad  shares  of  his  boc-land,  and  most  of  them  now  hold 
their  own  ploTv.t>is  and  feed  their  own  herds.  But  I  loved 
the  Earl  (havi,.,  ;o  wife)  better  than  swine  and  glebe,  and 
prayed  him  to  let  me  serve  him  in  arms.  And  so  I  have 
iseii,  as  with  us  ceorls  can  rise." 

"  I  am  answered,"  said  Mallet  de  Graville,  thoughtfully, 
md   s'  'I   somewhat  perplexed.     "But  these  theowes 
hey  u      laves)  never  rise.    It  cannot  matter  to  them 
'  "ur  shaven  Norman  or  bearded  Saxon  sit  on  the 
-ne  ?  " 

i  hou  art  rij^ht  there,  answered  the  Saxon ;  "  it 
tkrs  as  little  to  them  it  doth  to  thy  thieves  and 
'^ns,  for  many  of  them  are  felons  and  thieves,  or  the 
t  ireji  of  such  :  and  most  of  those  who  are  not.  it  is  said, 
:i  not  axons,  but  the  barbarous  folks  whom  the  Saxons 
su,  od.  xo.  wrotched  things,  and  scarce  men,  they  care 
■SOI  f-:>r  -  'iiiii-i.  Howbcit,  even  they  are  not  without 
nop*  the  Church  takes  their  part ;  and  that,  at  least,  I 
lOr  .  nk  Church-worthy,"  added  the  Saxon  with  a 

^2^'*'  ^'-'i  pvcry  abbot  is  bound  to  set  free 

*      lands,  and  few  who  own  theowes  die 
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without  freeing  some  by  their  will ;  so  that  the  sons  of 
theowes  may  be  thegns,  and  thegns  some  of  them  are  at 
this  flny." 

"  Mnrvus  1  "  rried  the  Noriuan.  "But  surely  thoy 
bear  a  stain  and  stigma,  and  their  fcUow-thegns  flout 
them  ?  " 

"  Not  a  wlilt— why  so  ?  land  is  land,  money  money. 
Little,  I  trow,  care  we  what  a  man's  father  may  have  been, 
if  the  man  himself  hath  his  ten  hides  or  more  of  good 
boc-land." 

"  Ye  vnUie  land  and  tiic  moneys,"  said  the  Norman,  "  so 
do  we,  i)uL  we  value  more  name  and  bfr**'  " 

"  Ye  are  still  in  your  leading-strlr:,  '  rman,"  replied 
the  Saxon,  waxing  good-humoured  I:  •  >ntempt.  "We 
htivc  an  old  saying  and  a  wise  one,  '  ome  from  Adam 
except  Tib  the  ploughman :  but  when  Tib  grows  rich  all 
call  him  "  dear  brother."  '  " 

"  With  such  pestilent  notions,"  quoth  the  Sire  de  Graville, 
no  longer  keeping  temper,  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  our 
fathers  of  Norway  and  Daneland  beat  ye  so  easily.  The 
love  for  things  ancient — creed,  lineage,  and  name,  is  better 
steel  against  the  stranger,  than  your  smiths  ever  welded." 

Therewith,  and  not  waiting  for  Sexwolf's  reply,  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  palfrey,  and  soon  entered  the  court- 
yard of  the  convent. 

A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  then  most  In 
favour,*  ushered  the  noble  visitor  into  the  cell  of  the 
AI)bot ;  who,  after  gr-'.ing  at  him  a  moment  in  wonder  and 
delight,  clasped  him  his  breast  and  kissed  him  heartily 
on  brow  and  cheek. 

"  Ah,  Guilla  \me  "  Ae  exclaimed  in  the  Norman  tongue, 
"  this  is  inue^a  a  grace  for  which  to  sing  Jubilate.  Thou 
canst  not  gue-^  bow  welcome  is  the  face  of  a  countryman 
in  tl  ■  horrible  jrmd  of  ill-looking  and  exile." 

"  1  alKing  of  grace,  my  dear  father,  and  food,"  said  De 
Graville,  loosening  the  cincture  of  the  tight  vest  which  gave 
him  the  shape  of  a  wasp — for  even  at  that  ejirly  period, 
small  waists  were  in  vogue  with  the  warlike  fops  of  the 
French  Continent — "  talking  of  grace,  the  sooner  thou 
say' St  it  over  some  friendly  refection,  the  more  will  the 
Latin  sound  unctuous  and  musical.  I  have  journeyed  sinc*» 
day-break,  and  am  now  hungered  and  faint." 

"  Alack,  alack  1 "  cried  the  Abbot,  plaintively,  "  thou 
knowcst  little,  my  son,  what  hardships  we  endure  in  these 
parts,  how  larded  our  larders,  and  how  nefarious  our  tare. 
The  flesh  of  swine  salted  " 

"The  Oesh  of  Beelzebub,"  cried  Mallet  de  Graville, 


*  Indeed,  apparently  the  only  monastic  order  in  Er.^and. 
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nghost.    "  nut  comfort  thop,  T  Imvc  stmrs  on  nn'  snniDJcr 
mu]cs-  poul'tnfr,  ami   lishes.  and  oilier  not  despicable 
conic«.stll)hs,  nn.i    fev  II;  ks  of  ^.ine.  not  pressed,  laud  the 
saints  I  from  ttie  vines  of  t  's  couiili\  :  whm  fnrc  wfu 
thou  see  to  It,  and  Instruct  uiy  cooks  how  to  s.  ..   n  ih, 
cheer  ? 

"  No  cooks  have  I  to  trust  to,"  replied  the  Abbot ;  "  of 
cookuig  know  they  here  as  much  as  of  Latin ;  nathless.  I 
will  go  and  do  my  best  with  the  stew-pans.  Meanwhile, 
thou  wilt  at  least  have  rest  and  the  bath.  For  the  Saxons 
even  in  their  convents,  are  a  clean  race,  and  learned  the 
bath  from  the  Dane. 

.J,'J^fu  '^"•eht.  "  for  even  ai  the 

smalkst  house  at  -hich  I  have  lodged  in  my  way  from 
London,  the  host  hath  courteously  offered  me  the  bath,  and 
he  hostess  Imen  curious  rnd  fragrant;  and  to  say  truth, 
the  poor  people  are  hospitable  and  kind,  despite  their 
uncouth  hate  of  the  foreigner;  nor  is  their  meat  to  be 
MM?'  K  i'  P'^ntlfuland  succulent ;  but  pardex,  as  thou  sayest, 
little  helped  by  the  art  of  dressing.  Wherefore,  my  father 
I  wi  1  while  the  time  tUl  the  poulardes  be  roasted,  and  the 
fish  Drolled  or  stewed,  by  the  ablutions  thou  profferest  me. 

learn"*"  ^^^'^  ^  ^ 

The  Abbot  then  led  the  Sire  de  Graville  by  the  hand  to 
the  cell  of  honour  and  guestship,  and  having  seen  that  the 
bath  prepared  was  of  warmth  sufTlcient,  for  both  Norman 
u  A^^^I^  *hey  seem  to  us  from  afar)  so 

shuddered  at  the  touch  of  cold  water,  that  a  bath  of  n^'tura" 
temperature  (as  well  as  a  hard  bed)  was  sometimes  Imposed 
fLV^'^r''^-]^^  good  father  went  his  way.  cO  examine 
I'^^iT'"  k'^'Iu^"'^  admonish  the  much  suffering  and 
bewildered  lay-brother  who  officiated  as  cook,-and  who 
speaking  neither  Norman  nor  Latin,  scr.rce  made  out 
^"^f'^?^^  ^"  ^''^  °'      superior's  elaborate  exhortations. 
rJ;     ''f^^'*"*'"^'  ^^^^  *  *^h^"8e  of  raiment,  and  goodly 
Z^ll  f  ^oaP!' ""Suents,  and  odours,  took  his  way  to  the 
knight,  for  a  N^orman  of  birth  was  accustomed  to  much 
personal  atten  ance,  and  had  all  respect  for  the  body  ;  and 

iTnTv^fnH^/^^^J'^^'^r '    ^  lo"g  sown  of  fur,  re-shaven! 
dainty,  and  decked,  the  Sire  de  Graville  bowed,  and  sighed 
and  prayed  before  the  refection  set  out  in  the  Abbot's  ceS.' 

The  two  Normans,  despite  the  sharp  appetite  of  the  lay- 
man,  ate  with  great  gravity  and  decorum,  drawing  forth 
iwZ^^nrtTvT'*  °"  'P^*^  examination  ; 

laction,  each  of  the  comestibles;  sipping  rather  than 
drinking,  nibbling  rather  than  deVouri^g,  ^eJrhing  thel? 
nngers  m  rose  water  with  nice  care  at  the  dose,  and  wa^ng 
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Ihcm  afterwards  gracefully  in  the  air,  to  allow  the  moisture 

somewhat  to  exhale  before  they  wiped  off  the  lingering 
dews  with  their  napkins.  Then  they  exchanged  looks  and 
sighed  in  concert,  as  if  recalling  the  polished  manners  of 
Normandy,  still  retained  in  that  desolate  exile.  And  their 
temperate  meal  thus  concluded,  dishes,  wines,  and  attend- 
ants vanished,  and  their  talk  commenced. 

"  How  earnest  thou  in  England  ?  "  asked  the  Abbot 

abruptly.  ^, 

"  Sauf  your  reverence,"  answered  De  Graville,  not 
wholly  for  reasons  dilTtient  from  those  that  bring  thee 
hither.  When,  after  tbo  death  of  that  truculent  and  orgu- 
lous Godwin,  King  Edward  entreated  Harold  to  let  him 
have  back  some  of  his  dear  Norman  favourites,  thou,  then 
little  pleased  with  the  plain  fare  and  sharp  discipline  of 
the  convent  of  Bee,  didst  pray  Bishop  William  of  London 
to  accompany  such  train  as  Harold,  moved  by  his  poor 
king's  supplication,  was  pleased  to  permit.  The  Bishop 
consented,  and  thou  wcrt  enabled  to  change  monk's  cowl 
for  abbot's  mitre.  In  a  word,  ambition  brought  thee  to 
England,  and  ambition  brings  me  hither." 

"  Hem  I  and  how  ?  Mayst  thou  thrive  better  than  I  in 
this  swine-stye  1  " 

"  You  remember,"  renewed  De  Graville,  "  that  Lanfranc, 
the  Lombard,  was  pleased  to  take  interest  in  my  fortunes, 
then  not  the  most  nourishing,  and  after  his  return  from 
Rome,  with  the  Pope's  dispensation  for  Count  William's 
marriage  with  his  cousin,  he  became  William's  most  trusted 
adviser.  Both  William  and  Lanfranc  were  desirous  to  set 
an  example  of  learning  to  our  Latinlcss  nobles,  and  there- 
fore my  scholarship  found  grace  in  their  eyes.  In  brief- 
since  then  I  have  prospered  and  thriven.  I  have  fair  lands 
by  the  Seine,  free  from  clutch  of  merchant  and  Jew.  I 
have  founded  a  convent,  and  slain  some  hundreds  of  Breton 
marauders.  Need  I  sav  that  I  am  in  high  favour  ?  Now 
it  so  chanced  that  a  cousin  of  mine,  Hugo  de  Magnaville, 
a  brave  lance  and  frpnc-rider,  chanced  to  murder  his  brother 
in  a  little  domestic  affray,  and,  l)eing  of  conscience  tender 
and  nice,  the  deed  })reyed  on  him.  and  he  gave  his  lands  to 
Odo  of  Baycux,  and  set  oil  to  Jerusalem.  Tlure,  having 
prayed  at  the  tomb  "  (the  knight  crossed  himself),  "  he  felt 
at  once  miraculously  cheered  and  relieved  ;  but,  journeying 
back,  mishaps  befeU  him.  He  was  made  slave  by  some 
infidel,  to  one  of  whose  wives  he  sought  to  be  gallant,  par 
amours,  and  only  escaped  at  last  by  setting  lue  to  paynim 
and  jirison.  Now,  by  the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  he  has  got 
back  to  Houcn.  and  holds  his  own  land  again  in  fief  from 
proud  Odo,  as  a  knight  of  the  bishop's.  It  so  happened 
that,  passing  homeward  through  Lycia,  before  these 
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misfortunes  befell  him,  lie  made  friends  with  a  fellow- 
i)ilgrim  who  had  just  returned.  Mice  himself,  from  tlic 
Sepulchre,  but  not  lightened,  like  him,  of  the  load  of  his 
crime.  This  poor  palmer  lay  broken-hearted  and  dyuig  in 
the  hut  of  an  eremite,  where  my  cousin  took  shelter  ;  and, 
learning  that  Hugo  was  on  his  way  to  Normandy,  he  made 
liimsclf  known  as  Swcyn,  the  once  fair  and  proud  Earl 
of  England,  eldest  son  to  old  Godwin,  and  father  to  Haco, 
whom  our  Count  still  holds  as  a  hostage.  He  besought 
Hugo  to  intercede  with  the  Count  for  Haco's  speedy  release 
and  return,  if  King  Edward  assented  thereto  ;  and  charged 
my  cousin,  moreover,  with  a  letter  to  Harold,  his  brother, 
which  Hugo  undertook  to  send  over.  By  good  luck,  it  so 
chanced  that,  through  all  his  sore  trials,  cousin  Hugo  kept 
safe  round  l  i  neck  a  leaden  effigy  of  the  Virgin.  The 
inlidels  disdained  to  rob  him  of  lead,  little  dreaming  the 
worth  which  the  sanctity  gave  to  the  metal.  To  the  back 
of  the  image  Hugo  fastened  the  letter,  and  so,  though 
somewhat  tattered  and  damaged,  he  had  it  still  with  him 
on  arriving  in  Rouen. 

"  Knowing,  then,  my  grace  with  the  Count,  and  not, 
despite  absolution  and  pilgrimage,  much  wishing  to  trust 
himself  in  the  presence  of  William,  who  thinks  gravely  of 
fratricide,  he  prayed  me  to  deliver  the  message,  and  ask 
leave  to  send  to  England  the  letter." 

"  It  is  a  long  tale,"  quoth  the  Abbot. 

"  Patience,  my  father  1  I  am  nearly  at  the  end.  Nothing 
more  in  season  could  chance  for  my  fortunes.  Know  that 
William  has  been  long  moody  and  anxious  as  to  matters  in 
England.  The  secret  accounts  he  receives  from  the  Bishop 
of  London  make  him  sec  that  Edward's  heart  is  much 
alienated  from  him,  especially  since  the  Count  has  had 
daughters  and  sons  ;  for,  as  thou  knowest,  William  and 
Edward  both  took  vows  of  chastity  in  youth,*  and  William 
got  absoh'cd  from  his,  while  Edward  hath  kept  firm  to  the 
plight.  Not  long  ere  my  cousin  came  back,  William  had 
heard  that  Edward  had  acknowledged  his  kinsman  as 
natural  heir  to  his  throne.  Grieved  and  troubled  at  this 
William  had  said  in  my  hearing,  '  Would  that  amidst  yon 
statues  of  steel,  there  were  some  cool  head  and  wise  tongue 
I  could  trust  with  my  interests  in  England  !  and  would 
lliat  I  could  devise  fitting  plea  and  excuse  for  an  envoy  to 
lhir()!fJ  the  Earl  !  '  Much  had  I  mused  over  these  words 
niKi  a  light-hearted  man  was  Mallet  de  Graville  when,  with 
Sweyn's  letter  in  hand,  he  went  to  Lanfranc  the  Abbo't  and 
said,  '  Patron  and  father  I  thou  knowest  that  I,  almost 
alone  of  the  Norman  knlghU,  have  studied  the  Saxon 

•  Sec  Note  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 
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language.  And  if  the  Duke  wants  messenger  and  pica,  here 
shuids  the  messenger,  and  in  this  hand  is  the  plea.'  Then 
I  told  my  tale.  Lanfranc  went  at  once  to  Duke  William. 
By  this  time,  news  of  the  Atlieling's  death  had  arrived,  and 
tilings  looked  more  bright  to  my  liege.  Duke  William 
was  pleased  to  summon  me  straightway,  and  give  me  his 
instructions.  So  over  the  sea  I  came  alone,  save  a  single 
squire,  reached  London,  learned  the  King  and  his  court 
were  at  Winchester  (but  with  them  I  had  little  to  do),  and 
that  Harold  the  Earl  was  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  Wales 
against  Gryflyth  the  Lion  King.  The  Earl  had  sent  in 
haste  for  a  picked  and  chosen  band  of  his  own  retainers, 
on  his  demesnes  near  the  city.  These  I  joined,  and  learn- 
ing thy  name  at  the  monastery  at  Gloucester,  I  stopped 
here  to  tell  thee  my  news  and  hear  thine." 

"  Dear  brother,"  said  the  Abbot,  looking  enviously  on 
the  knight,  "would  that,  like  thee,  instead  of  entering  j 
the  Church,  I  had  taken  up  arms  I    Alike  once  was  our 
lot,  well  born  and  penniless.    Ah  me  I — Thou  art  now  as 
the  swan  on  the  river,  and  I  as  the  shell  on  the  rock." 

"  But,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  though  the  canons,  it  is 
true,  forbid  monks  to  knock  people  on  the  head,  except  in 
self-preservation,  thou  knowest  well  that,  even  in  Nor- 
mandy (which,  I  take  it,  is  the  sacred  college  of  all  priestly 
lore,  on  this  side  the  Alps),  those  canons  are  deemed  too 
rigorous  for  ]iractice  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  forbidden 
thee  to  look  on  the  pastime  with  sword  or  mace  by  thy  side 
in  case  of  need.  Wherefore,  remembering  thee  in  times 
past,  I  little  counted  on  finding  thee— like  a  slug  in  thy 
cell !  No  ;  but  with  mail  on  thy  back,  the  canons  clean 
forgotten,  and  helping  stout  Harold  to  sliver  and  brain 
these  turbulent  Welshmen." 

"  Ah  me  1  ah  me  1  No  such  good  fortune  1  "  sighed  the 
tall  Abbot.  "  Little,  dcs])ite  thy  former  sojourn  in  London, 
and  thy  lore  of  their  tongue,  knowest  thou  of  these  un- 
mannerly Saxons.  Rarely  indeed  do  al)bot  and  prelate  ride 
to  the  battle  ;  *  and  were  it  not  for  a  huge  Danish  monk, 
who  took  refuge  here  to  escape  mutilation  for  robbery,  and 
who  mistakes  Die  Virgin  for  a  Valkyr,  and  St.  Peter  for 
Thor, — were  it  not,  I  say,  that  we  now  and  then  have  a 
bout  at  sword-play  together,  my  arm  would  be  quite  out  of 
practice." 

*  The  Snxon  priests  were  strictly  forbidden  to  bear  arms. — Spelm. 

Conril.  J).  2'->S. 

It  is  iiu-nlioucd  in  the  I'nfiHsh  r.hroiiiclcs,  ns  a  very  extraordinary 
circnnistanfo,  tliat  a  hisluip  of  1  Icrelonl,  wlio  had  been  Harold's 
chaplain,  did  aclnally  take  sword  and  shield  apainst  tlie  Welsh. 
Unluckily,  this  valiaiil  prelate  was  slain  so  soon,  that  it  was  no 
encouraging  example. 
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"Cheer  thee,  old  friend,"  said  the  knight,  pityingly, 
"  better  times  may  come  yet.  Meanwhile,  now  to  affairs. 
For  all  I  hear  strengthens  ali  William  has  heard,  that 
Harold  the  Earl  is  the  first  man  in  England.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Truly,  and  without  dispute." 

"  Is  he  married,  or  celibate  ?  For  that  is  a  question 
which  even  his  own  men  seem  to  answer  equivocally." 

"  Why,  all  the  wandering  minstrels  have  songs,  I  am 
told  by  those  who  comprehend  this  poor  barbarous  tongue, 
of  the  beauty  of  Editha  pulclira,  to  whom  it  is  said  the 
Earl  is  betrothed,  or  it  may  be  worse.  But  he  is  certainly 
not  married,  for  the  dame  is  akin  to  him  within  the  degrees 
of  the  Church," 

"  Hem,  not  married  I  that  is  well ;  and  this  Algar,  or 
Elgar,  he  is  not  now  with  the  Welsh,  I  hear." 

"  No  ;  sore  ill  at  Chester  with  wounds  and  much  chafing, 
for  he  hath  sense  to  see  that  his  cause  is  lost.  The  Nor- 
wegian fleet  have  been  scattered  over  the  seas  by  the  Earl's 
ships,  like  birds  in  a  storm.  The  rebel  Saxons  who  joined 
Gryflyth  under  Algar  have  been  so  beaten,  that  those  who 
survive  have  deserted  theu*  chief,  and  Gryffyth  himself  is 
penned  up  in  his  last  defiles,  and  cannot  much  longer  resist 
the  stout  foe,  who,  by  valorous  St.  Michael,  is  truly  a  great 
captain.  As  soon  as  Gryffyth  is  subdued,  Algar  will  be 
crushed  in  his  retreat,  like  a  bloated  spider  in  his  web  ;  and 
then  England  will  have  rest,  unless  our  liege,  as  thou 
hintest,  set  her  to  work  again." 

The  Norman  knight  mused  a  few  moments,  before  he 
said, — 

"  I  understand,  then,  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  land 
who  is  peer  to  Harold:  —  not,  I  suppose,  Tostig  his 

brother  ?  " 

"  Not  Tostig,  surely,  whom  nought  but  Harold's  repute 
keeps  a  day  in  his  earldom.  But  of  late— for  he  is  brave 
and  skilful  in  war — ^he  hath  done  much  to  command  the 
respect,  though  he  cannot  win  back  the  love,  of  his  fierce 
Northumbrians,  for  he  hath  holpen  the  Earl  gallantly  in 
this  invasion  of  Wales,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  But 
Tostig  shines  only  from  his  brother's  light ;  and  if  Gurth 
were  more  ambitious,  Gurth  alone  could  be  Harold's 
rival." 

The  Norman,  much  satisfied  with  the  information  thus 
gleaned  from  the  Abbot,  who,  despite  his  ignorance  of  the 
Saxon  tongue,  was,  like  all  his  countrymen,  acute  and 
curious,  now  rose  to  depart.  The  Abbot,  detaining  hhn  a 
few  moments,  and  looking  at  him  wistfully,  said,  in  a  low 
voice, 

"What  thinkest  thou  are  Count  William's  chances  of 
England  ?  " 
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"  Good,  if  lie  have  recourse  to  stratagem ;  sure,  If  he 

can  win  Harold." 

"  Yet,  take  my  word,  the  English  love  not  the  Normans, 

and  will  fight  >tiiny." 

"  That  I  hclievc.  But  if  fighting  must  be,  I  see  that  it 
will  be  the  Qght  of  a  single  battle,  for  there  is  neither  fort- 
ress nor  mountain  to  admit  of  long  warfare.  And  look 
you,  my  friend,  everythuig  here  is  worn  out  I  The  royal 
line  is  extinct  with  Edward,  save  in  a  child,  whom  I  hear 
no  man  name  as  a  icccssor  ;  the  old  nobility  are  gone, 
there  is  no  reverence  for  old  names  ;  the  Church  is  as 
decrepit  in  the  spirit  as  thy  lath  monastery  is  decayed  in 
its  timliers  ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Saxon  is  half  rotted 
away  in  the  subjugation  to  a  clergy  ot  brave  and  learned, 
but  timid  and  ignorant ;  the  desire  for  money  eats  up  all 
manhood ;  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  foreign 
moparchs  under  the  Dan^^s  ;  '  William,  once  victor, 
would  have  but  to  promise  to  retain  the  old  laws  and 
liberties,  to  establish  himself  as  firmly  as  Canute,  The 
Anglo-Danes  might  trouble  him  somewhat,  but  rebellion 
would  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  schemer  like 
William.  He  would  bristle  all  the  land  wiih  castles  and 
forts,  and  hold  it  as  a  camp.  1/Iy  poor  friend,  we  shall  live 
yet  to  exchange  gratulations, — thou  prelate  of  some  fair 
English  see,  and  I  bnron  of  broad  English  lands." 

"  I  think  thou  art  right,"  said  the  tall  Abbot,  cheerily, 
"  and  marry,  v.'hen  the  day  comes,  I  will  at  least  fight  for 
the  Duke.  Yea — thou  art  right,"  he  continued,  looking 
round  the  dilapidated  walls  of  vhf;  cell ;  "all  here  is  worn 
out,  and  nought  v^an  restore  the  realm,  save  the  Norman 
William,  or  " 

"  Or  who  ?  " 

"Or  the  Saxon  HaroM.  But  thou  goest  to  see  him— 
judge  for  thyseif." 

"  I  will  no  so,  and  heodfuUy,"  said  the  Sire  de  Graville  ; 
and  embracing  hi^.  friend,  he  renewed  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Messire  Mai  let  de  Graville  possessed  in  perfection  that 
cunning  astuteness  which  characterised  the  Normans,  as  it 
did  all  the  old  pirate  races  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  if,  O  reader, 
thou,  peradventure.  shouldst  ever  in  this  remote  day  ha'^'e 
dealings  with  the  lall  men  of  Ebor  or  Yorkshire,  there  wilt 
thou  yet  find  the  old  Dane-father's  wit — it  may  be  to  thy 
cost — more  especially  ii  treating  for  those  animals  which 
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the  ancestors  ate,  and  which  the  sons,  without  eating,  still 
manage  to  fatten  on. 

J  Jut  though  the  crafty  knight  did  his  best,  during  his 
progress  from  London  into  Wales,  to  extract  fiorn  Sexwolf 
all  such  particulars  respecting  Harold  and  his  brethren  as 
he  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  learn,  he  found  the  stubborn 
sagacity  or  caution  of  the  Saxon  more  than  a  match  for 
him.  Sexwolf  had  a  dog's  instinct  in  all  that  related  to 
his  master  ;  and  he  felt,  though  he  scarce  knew  why,  that 
the  Norman  cloaked  some  design  upon  Harold  in  all  the 
cross  questionings  so  carelessly  ventured.  And  his  still 
silence,  or  bluff  replies,  when  Harold  was  mentioned,  con- 
trasted much  the  unrefierve  of  his  talk  when  it  turned  upon 
the  -,eneral  topics  of  the  day,  or  the  peculiarities  of  Saxon 
manners. 

By  degrees,  therefore,  the  kn'ght,  chafed  and  foiled, 
drew  into  himself ;  and  seeing  no  farther  use  could  be 
made  of  the  Saxon,  suffered  his  own  national  scorn  of 
villein  companionship  to  replace  his  artificial  urbanity. 
He  therefore  rode  alone,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  noticing  with  a  soldier's  eye  the  characteristics  of  the 
country,  and  marvelling,  while  he  rejoiced,  at  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  defences  which,  even  on  the  Marches, 
guarded  the  English  country  from  the  Cymrian  ravager.* 
In  musings  of  no  very  auspicious  and  friendly  nature 
towards  the  li:nd  he  thus  visited,  the  Norman,  on  the 
second  day  from  :hat  in  which  he  had  conversed  with  the 
Abbot,  found  himself  amongst  the  savage  defiles  of  North 
Wales. 

Pausing  there  in  a  narrow  pass  overhung  with  wild  and 
desolate  rocks,  the  knight  deliberately  summoned  his 
squires,  clad  himself  in  his  ring  mail,  and  mounted  bis 
great  destrier. 

"  Thou  d<.st  wrong,  Norman,"  said  Sexwolf,  "  thou 
fatiguest  thyself  in  vain — heavy  arms  here  are  needless. 
I  have  fought  in  this  country  before :  and  as  for  thy 
steed,  thou  wilt  soon  have  to  forsake  it,  and  march  on  foot." 

"  Know,  friend,"  retorted  the  Knight,  "  that  I  come  not 
here  to  learn  the  horn-book  of  war  ;  and  for  the  rest,  know 
also,  that  a  noble  of  Normandy  parts  with  his  life  ere  he 
forsakes  his  good  steed." 

"  Ye  outlanders  and  Frenchmen,"  said  Sexwolf,  showing 
the  whole  of  his  teeth  through  his  forest  of  beard,  "  love 
boast  and  big  talk  ;  and,  on  my  troth,  thou  mayest  have 
thy  belly  full  of  them  yet ;  for  we  are  still  in  the  track  of 
Harold,  and  Harold  never  leaves  behind  him  a  foe.  Thou 
art  as  safe  here,  as  if  singing  psalms  in  a  convent." 


*  See  Note  (K)  at  ^he  end  of  the  volume. 
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"  For  thy  jcsls,  Id  them  pass,  courteous  sir,"  said  tlie 
rsonn.nn  ;  "  biil  I  i)ray  lliec  only  not  to  call  nie  iTcncliman.* 
1  iini)utc  It  to  tl.y  Ignorance  in  things  comely  and  martial, 
and  not  to  thy  design  to  insult  ine.  Though  my  own 
motner  was  l  Yench,  learn  that  a  Norman  despises  a  Frank 
only  less  than  he  doth  a  Jew." 

"  Crave  your  grace,"  said  the  Saxon,  "  but  I  thought  all 
yc  outlanders  were  the  same,  rib  and  rib,  sibbe  and  sibbe  " 

"  Thou  wilt  know  belter  one  of  these  days.  March  on 
master  Sexwolf."  ' 

The  pass  gradually  opened  on  a  wide  patch  of  rugged 
and  herbless  waste  ;  and  Scxwolf,  riding  up  to  the  knight, 
directed  his  altentinn  to  a  stone,  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  words,  Hie  victor  fuil  Haroldus,"—liQve  Harold 
conquered. 

^^^^^     ^  l^hat,  no  Walloon  dare  come." 

said  the  Saxon, 

"  A  simple  and  classical  trophy,"  remarked  the  Norman, 
comj)lacently,  "  and  saith  much.  I  am  glad  to  see  thv  lord 
knows  the  Latin." 

"I  say  not  that  he  knows  Latin,"  replied  the  prudent 
Saxon  ;  fearing  that  that  could  be  no  wholesome  informa- 
tion on  his  lord's  part,  which  was  of  a  kind  to  give 
gladness  to  the  Norman—"  Ride  on  whUe  the  road  lets  ye 
— in  God's  name." 

On  the  connnes  of  Caernarvonshire,  the  troop  lialtcd  at 
a  small  village,  round  which  had  been  newly  dug  a  deep 
military  trench,  bristling  with  palisades,  and  within  its 
confines  miilit  be  seen,— some  reclined  on  the  grass,  some 
at  dice,  some  drinking,— many  men,  whose  garbs  of  tanned 
hide  as  well  as  a  ponnon  waving  from  a  little  mound 
m  the  midst,  bearing  the  tiger  heads  of  Earl  Haro  d's 
Insignia,  showed  them  to  be  Saxons. 

"  Here  we  shall  learn,"  said  Sexwolf,  "  what  the  Earl  is 
about— and  here,  at  present,  ends  my  journey." 

"Are  th  sc  the  Earl's  head-quarters  then  ?— no  castle, 
'"""^^"^         "ought  but  ditch  and  i)alisades  ?  " 
asked  Mallet  de  Graville  in  a  tone  between  surprise  and 
contempt. 

'kt  *  ^^^^  Normans  and  French  detested  each  olher  ;  and  it  was  the 
Norman  who  taught  to  the  Saxon  liis  own  animc  .ties  against  the 
fvf",".,"  ^,  ^'""■"'^^"t  antiqua-v,  indeed,  De  la  Rut,  considered 
that  the  liayeux  tapeslry  could  r  .t  be  the  work  of  Matilda,  or  her 
ago,  because  ;n  it  the  Normans  are  called  French.  But  that  is  a  cross 
blun<lcr  on  us  part;  for  William,  in  his  owa  cliarters,  calls  the 
iNormans  -l  ianci.'  Wace,  in  his  Roman  (le  Rou,  often  styles 
the  Normans  French  ;  and  William  of  1-oiciers,  a  contemporary 
o  il      •'"V^"'^'""f'        '  ^^"^^^  ^^"^      one  passage  the  same  name. 

,.  tl  •  Normans  were  generaliv  verv  tenacious  of 

their  distinction  from  their  gallant  but  hostile  neighbours. 
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"  Norman,"  said  Sexwolf,  "  the  castle  is  there,  though 
you  see  it  not,  and  so  are  the  wjUIs.  The  castle  is  Harold's 
name,  A.hich  no  Walloon  will  dare  to  confront ;  and  the 
walls  are  the  heaps  of  tte  slain  which  lie  in  every  valley 
around."  So  saying,  he  wound  his  horn,  which  was 
speedily  answered,  and  led  the  way  over  a  plank  which 
admitted  across  the  trench. 

"  Not  oven  a  drj  w-bridge  !  "  groaned  the  knight. 

Sexwolf  exchanged  a  few  words  with  one  who  seemed 
the  head  of  the  small  garrison,  and  then  regaining  the 
Norman,  said,  "  The  Earl  and  his  men  have  advancid  into 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Snowdon  ;  and  there,  it  is  said, 
the  blood-lusting  Gryffyth  is  at  length  driven  to  bay. 
Harold  hath  left  orders  that,  after  as  brief  a  refreshment 
as  may  be,  I  and  my  men,  taking  the  guide  he  hath  left  for 
us,  join  him  on  foot.  There  may  now  be  danger :  for 
though  Gryflyth  himself  may  be  pinned  to  his  heights,  he 
may  have  yet  some  friends  in  these  parts  to  start  up  from 
crag  and  combe.  The  way  on  horse  is  impassable  :  where- 
fore, master  Norman,  as  our  quarrel  is  not  thine  nor  thine 
our  lord's,  I  commend  thee  to  halt  here  in  peace  and  in 
safety,  with  the  sick  and  the  prisoners." 

"  It  '»  a  merry  companionship,  doubtless,"  said  the 
Norm?  ,  "  but  one  travels  to  learn,  and  I  would  fain  see 
somewhat  of  thine  uncivil  skirmishings  with  these  men  of 
the  mountains  ;  wherefore,  as  I  fear  my  poor  mules  are 
liiiht  of  the  provender,  give  me  to  eat  and  to  drink.  And 
then  shalt  thou  see,  should  we  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
if  a  Norman's  big  words  are  the  sauce  of  small  deeds." 

"  Well  spoken,  and  better  than  I  reckoned  on,"  said 
Sexwolf,  heartily. 

While  De  Graville,  alighting,  sauntered  about  the 
village,  the  rest  of  the  troop  exchanged  greetings  with 
their  countrymen.  It  was,  even  to  the  warrior's  eye,  a 
mournful  scene.  Here  and  there,  heaps  of  ashes  and  ruin 
— liouscs  riddled  and  burned — the  small,  humble  church, 
untouched  indeed  by  war,  but  looking  desolate  and  forlorn 
— with  sheep  grazing  on  large  recent  mounds  thrown  over 
the  brave  dead,  who  slept  in  the  ancestral  spot  they  had 
defended. 

The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  spicy  smells  of  the  gale 
or  bog  myrtle ;  and  the  village  lay  sequestered  in  a  scene 
wild  indeed  and  savage,  but  prodigal  of  a  stern  beauty  to 
which  the  Norman,  poet  by  race,  and  scholar  by  culture, 
was  not  insensible.  Seating  liimseif  on  a  rude  stone, 
apart  from  all  the  warlike  and  murmuring  groups,  he 
looked  forth  on  the  dim  and  vast  mountain  peaks,  and  the 
rivulet  that  rushed  below,  intersecting  the  village,  and  lost 
amidst  copses  of  mountain  ash.    From  these  more  refined 
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contemplations,  he  was  roused  by  Sexwolf,  who,  with 
greater  courtesy  than  was  habitual  to  him,  accompanied 
tlie  theowes  who  brought  the  knight  a  rej)ast,  consisting 
ol  cheese,  and  small  pieces  of  seethed  kid,  with  a  large 
horn  of  very  indiflerent  mead. 

"  The  Earl  puts  all  his  men  on  Welsh  diet,"  said  the 
captain,  apologetically.  "  For  indeed,  in  tliis  lengthy 
warfare,  nought  else  is  to  be  had  I  " 

Tlie  knight  curiously  inspected  the  cheese,  and  bent 
earnestly  over  the  kid. 

"  It  sumcelh,  good  Sexwolf,"  said  he,  suppressing  a 
natural  sigh.  "  But  instead  of  this  honey-drink,  wliich  is 
more  fit  for  bees  than  for  men,  get  me  a  draught  of  fresh 
water :  water  is  your  only  safe  drink  before  lighting." 

"  Thou  hast  never  drank  ale,  then  I  "  said  the  Saxon  ; 
"  but  thy  foreign  tastes  shall  be  heeded,  strange  man." 

A  little  after  noon,  the  horns  were  sounded,  and  the 
troop  prepared  to  depart.  But  the  Norman  observed  that 
they  had  left  behind  all  their  horses :  and  his  squire, 
ap])roaching,  informed  him  that  Sexwolf  had  positively 
forbidden  the  knight's  steed  to  be  brought  forth. 
^  "  Was  it  ever  heard  before,"  cried  Sire  Mallet  do 
Graville,  "  that  a  Norman  knight  was  expected  to  walk, 
and  to  walk  against  a  foe  too  1  Call  hither  the  villein,— 
that  is,  the  captain." 

But  Sexwolf  himself  here  appeared,  and  to  him  De 
Graville  addressed  his  indignant  remonstrance.  The 
Saxon  stood  firm,  and  to  each  argument  replied  sliUply, 
"  It  is  the  Earl's  orders  "  ;  and  finally  wound  up  with  a 
bluff — "  Go  or  let  alone  :  stay  here  with  thy  horse,  or  march 
with  us  on  thy  feet." 

"  INIy  horse  is  a  gentleman,"  answered  the  knight, 
'  and,  as  such,  would  be  my  more  fitting  companion. 
But  as  it  is,  I  yield  to  compulsion— I  bid  thee  solemnly 
observe,  by  compulsion  ;  so  that  it  may  never  l)e  said  of 
William  INIallct  de  Graville,  that  he  walked,  bon  gre,  to 
battle."  With  that,  he  loosened  his  sword  in  the  sheath, 
and,  still  retaining  his  ring  mail,  fitting  close  as  a  shirt, 
strode  on  with  the  rest. 

-  A  Welsh  guide,  subject  to  one  of  the  Under-kings  (who 
was  in  allegiance  to  l.ngland,  and  animated,  as  many  of 
those  petty  chiefs  were,  with  a  vindictive  jealousy  against 
the  rival  tribe  of  GrylTyth,  far  more  intense  than  his  dislike 
of  the  Saxon),  led  the  way. 

The  road  wound  for  some  time  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Conway  ;  Penmaen-mawr  loomed  before  them.  Not 
a  human  being  came  in  sight,  not  a  goat  was  seen  on  the 
distant  ridges,  not  a  sheep  on  the  pastures.  The  solitude 
in  the  glare  of  the  broad  August  sun  was  oppressive. 
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Sonic  houses  they  passed— if  buildings  of  rough  stones, 
rontaiiiiiig  but  a  siiiRle  room,  can  be  called  houses — but 
Hicy  wore  deserted.  Desolation  preceded  their  way,  for  they 
were  on  the  track  of  Harold  the  Victor.  At  lengtti,  they 
passed  the  old  Conovium,  now  Caer-hen,  lying  low  near  the 
river.  There  were  still  (not  as  we  now  scarcely  discern 
them,  after  centuries  of  havoc)  the  mighty  ruins  of  the 
Komans, — ^vast  shattered  walls,  a  tower  half  demolished, 
visible  remnants  of  gigantic  baths,  and,  proudly  rising 
ne;ir  Liic  present  ferry  of  Tal-y-Gafn,  the  fortress,  almost 
unmutilated,  of  Castell-y-Bryn.  On  the  castle  waved 
the  pennon  of  Harold.  Many  large  flat-bottomed  boats 
were  moored  to  the  river  side,  and  the  whole  place  bristled 
with  spears  and  javelins. 

Much  comforted  (for,— though  he  disdained  to  murmur, 
and  rather  than  forego  his  mnil.  would  have  died  therein  a 
martyr, — Mallet  de  Graville  was  mightily  wearied  by  the 
weight  of  his  steel),  and  hoping  now  to  see  Harold  himself, 
the  knight  sprang  forward  with  a  spasmodic  effort  at 
liveliness,  and  fwund  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  group, 
among  whom  he  recognised  at  a  glance  his  old  acquaintance, 
Godrith.  DofTing  his  helm  with  its  long  no  ;ce,  he 
caught  the  thcgn's  hand,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Well  met,  ventre  de  Gmllaiime  I  well  met,  O  Godree 
the  debonnair !  Thou  rememberest  Mallet  de  Graville, 
and  In  this  unseemly  guise,  on  foot,  and  with  villeins, 
sweating  under  the  eyes  of  plebeian  Phoebus,  thou  beholdest 
that  much  suffering  man  I  " 

Welcome  indeed,"  returned  Godrith,  with  some 
embarrassment ;  "  but  how  camest  thou  hither,  and 
whom  seekest  thou  ?  " 

"  Harold,  thy  Count,  man — and  I  trust  he  is  here." 

"  Not  so,  but  not  far  distant — at  a  place  by  the  mouth 
of  the  river  called  Caer  Gyflin.*  Thou  shalt  take  boat, 
and  be  there  ere  the  sunset." 

"  Is  a  battle  at  hand  ?  Yon  churl  disappointed  and 
tricked  me ;  he  promised  me  danger,  and  not  a  soul  have 
we  met." 

"  Harold's  besom  sweeps  clean,"  answered  Godrith, 
smiling.  "  But  thou  art  like,  perhaps,  to  be  in  at  the 
death.  We  have  driven  this  Welsh  lion  to  bay  at  last — 
He  is  ours,  or  grim  Famine's.  Look  yonder ; "  and  Godrith 
pointed  to  the  heights  of  Pcnmaen-mawr,  "  Ev  +  this 
distance,  you  may  yet  descry  something  gre>  <  '.im 
against  the  sky." 

"Deemcst  thou  my  eye  so  ill  practised  in  siege,  as  not 
to  see  towers  ?    Tall  and  massive  they  are,  though  they 

♦  The  present  town  and  castle  of  Conwaj 
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SSs/'*""  "  ^^'^  "  <1warnsh  as  land- 

«r",  9",  f hill-top,  and  in  those  towers,  is  Grvffvth  the 
Welsh  king  with  the  last  of  his  force.  He  cannot  escape 
us  ;  our  ships  guard  all  the  coasts  of  the  shore  ;  our  trooT 

watclf*'  r"""^  ^P''^'  "^«ht  and  day,  keep 

watch.    The  Welsh  moels   or  beacon-rocks)  are  manned 
by  our  warders.    And,  were  the  Welsh  KinR  to  "scend 
signals  would  blaze  from  post  to  post,  and  Kird  him  with 

Herefn^H  l""'^  ^°  from 

Hereford  to  Caerlcon,  from  Caerleon  to  Milford,  from 
M i  ford  to  Snowdon.  through  Snowdon  to  vonde^  for? 

SSS  th?n.ToK  "'"''^  giants,-through  defile 

and  through  forest,  over  rock,  through  morass,  we  have 

J^L^       ^'a"^       ^'^^^ '         thou  wilt  have  seen  the 

Sis^victon"  ^"^"^  ^^^^ 

coM'^^^^^f  ^"'^  ^  '^^"g'  then,  this  Gryflyth." 
^S}^!"  Norman,  with  some  admiration;  "  but.''  he 
t  f'l^""  ton^>  "  I  confess,  for  r^y  own  part 
that  though  I  pity  the  valiant  man  beaten,  I  honour  the 
brave  man  who  wins  ;  and  though  I  have  seen  but  little 
of  this  rough  land  as  yet,  I  can  weU  judge  from  what  I 

JnH Vi?f"'  ^'"Pt'**"'        °'  patience  unwearied 

and  skill  most  consummate,  could  confer  a  bold  enemv  in 
a  country  where  every  rock  is  a  fort."  ^ 
"  So  I  fear,"  answered  Godrith,  "  that  thy  countryman 

SS'nSlS^  '  H°/i'^?  ♦^i^^^  ^^^^  h^"^  sadly,?ndThe  IS^oS 
was  plain.    He  insisted  on  using  horses  where  no  horses 

mpn  nil!?  '  """^^  ^t^S^g  men  in  full  armour  to  fight  against 
TiZ  ^^f  t  "mible  as  swaUows,  that  skim  the  earth, 
then  are  lost  m  the  clouds.    Harold,  more  wise  turned 

^^Jo^T'  «^  they  new  climbing 

where  they  climbed  ;  it  has  been  as  a  war  of  the  birds 

"^^ThT  *H  7n  '"'u  ^"t  the  eagle,  in  his  last  lonely  eyrie."' 
Thy  battles  have  improved  thy  eloquence  much 
Messire   Godree"   said   the   Normal.  coSdescendTngw! 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  think  a  few  light  horse—'' 
Could   scale  yon  mountain-brow?"  said  Godrith 
faughmg,  and  pointing  to  Penmaen-mawr  """^"n. 

to  htasel?'"  Thi?'^f  ^  ""'u  t^^"Rh  he  thought 

10  nunself,    That  Sexwolf  was  no  such  dolt  after  all  I  " 
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"  In  this  land,"  (  igii'  ho.  '  f;,  more  even  t:-an  in  that 
of  the  Saxon,  there  ire  the  rnins  of  old  ;  and  when  the 
present  can  neither  maintain  nor  repair  the  past,  its  future 
is  subjection  or  despair." 

Agreeably  to  the  peculiar  u  ages  of  Saxon  military  skill, 
which  seems  to  ha\e  placed  all  strength  in  dykes  and 
ditches,  as  being  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  readiest  out- 
works, a  new  trench  had  been  made  round  the  fort,  on  two 
sides,  connecting  it  on  the  third  and  fourth  with  the  streams 
of  GyfTm  and  the  Conway.    But  the  boat  was  rowed  up  to 

*  See  Camden's  Britannia,  "  Caernarvonshire." 
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Ihc  very  wn!ls,  an(l  tlip  Norman,  sprinRinR  to  land,  was 
soon  ushered  info  the  presence  of  tin-  Karl. 

Harold  was  seated  before  a  rude  tahle  ;  and  hendinR 
over  fl  rough  map  of  the  great  mountain  of  Penmaen  ;  a 
lamp  of  iron  stood  beside  the  map,  though  the  air  was  yet 
clear. 

The  Earl  rose,  as  Dc  Graville,  entering  with  the  proud 
hut  easy  grace  habitual  to  his  countrymen,  said,  in  his 

best  Saxon — 

"Hail  to  Earl  Harold  1  William  Mallet  do  GraviUe, 
the  Norman,  greets  him,  and  brings  him  news  from  beyond 
the  seas." 

There  was  only  one  seat  in  that  hare  room— the  seal 
from  which  the  ICari  had  risen.  He  placed  it  with  simple 
courtesy  before  his  visitor,  and,  leaning,  himself,  against 
the  table,  said,  in  the  Norman  tongue,  which  he  spoke 
fluently — 

"  It  is  no  slight  tlianks  that  I  owe  to  the  Sire  dc  Gravill'; 
that  he  hath  undertaken  voyage  and  journey  on  my  bch  ' 
but  before  you  impart  your  news,  I  pray  you  to  taki 
and  food." 

"  Rest  will  not  be  unwelcome  ;  and  food,  if  unrestricted 
to  goats'  cheese  and  kid-llesh,— luxuries,  new  to  my  palate, 
—will  not  be  untempting  ;  i)ut  neither  food  nor  rest  can  I 
take,  noble  Harold,  before  I  excuse  myself,  as  a  foreigner, 
for  thus  somewhat  infringing  your  laws  by  which  we  are 
l  anished,  and  acknowledging  gratefully  the  courteous 
behaviour  I  have  met  from  thy  countrymen  notwith- 
standing." 

"  Fair  Sir,"  answered  Harold,  "  pardon  us  if,  jealous  of 
our  laws,  we  have  scer^ed  inhospitable  to  those  who  would 
meddle  with  them.  I  A  the  Saxon  is  never  more  pleased 
than  when  the  foreigner  visits  him  only  as  the  friend  :  to 
the  many  who  settle  amongst  us  for  commerce — Fleming, 
Lombard,  German,  and  Saracen — we  proffer  shelter  and 
welcome  ;  to  the  few  who,  like  thee.  Sir  Norman,  venture 
over  the  seas  but  to  serve  us,  we  give  frank  cheer  and  free 
hand." 

Agreeably  surprised  at  this  gracious  reception  from  the 
•  son  of  Godwin,  the  Norman  pressed  the  hand  extended  to 
him  and  then  drew  forth  a  small  case,  and  related  ac- 
curately, and  with  feeltag,  the  meeting  of  his  cousin  with 
Sweyn's  dying  charge. 

The  Earl  listened,  with  eyes  bent  on  the  grour  )  fT 
face  turned  from  the  lamp;  and,  when  Mallet  I -A  '  jn- 
duded  his  recital,  Harold  said,  with  an  emotion  he  s  -  igg'^d 
in  vain  to  repress — 

"I  thank  you  cordially,  gentle  Norman,  for 
kindly  rendered  I    I— I  "   The  voice  faltered.    '    v  yr* 
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was  very  dear  to  tnc  in  his  sorrows  1  We  heard  that  tic 
had  died  in  Lycia,  and  grieved  much  and  long.  So,  alter 
he  had  tims  spoken  to  your  cousin,  he — ^be~—  Alas  I  O 
Sweyn,  my  brother  I  " 

"  He  died,"  said  the  Norman,  soothingly  ;  "but  shriven 
and  absolved  ;  and  niy  cousin  says,  calm  and  hopeful,  as 
they  die  ever  who  have  knelt  at  the  Saviour's  tomb  1  " 

liarold  bowed  his  head,  and  turned  the  case  thu*.  held 
the  letter  again  and  again  in  his  hand,  but  would  not 
venture  to  open  it.  The  Icnight  himself,  touched  by  n 
grief  so  simple  and  manly,  rose  with  the  delicate  instinct 
that  belongs  to  sympathy,  and  retired  to  the  door,  without 
which  yet  waited  the  olliccr  who  had  conducted  him. 

Harold  did  not  attempt  to  detain  him,  but  followed  him 
across  the  threshold,  and  briefly  comman<MnR  the  officer  to 
attend  lo  his  f?uest  as  to  himself,  said — "  With  the  morning. 
Sire  du  GraviUe,  we  shall  meet  again ;  1  see  that  you  arc 
one  to  whom  I  need  not  excuse  man's  natural  emotions." 

"  A  noble  presence  I  "  muttered  the  knight,  as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  ;  "  but  he  hath  Norman,  af  'east  Norse 
l  lood  hi  his  veins  on  the  distaff  side. — Fair  .jir  I  " — (this 
aloud  to  the  officer) — "  any  meat  save  the  kid-flesh,  I  pray 
thee  ;  and  any  drink  save  the  mead  I  " 

"  Fear  not,  guest,'  said  the  officer  ;  "  for  Tostig  the  Earl 
hath  two  ships  in  yon  bay,  and  hath  sent  us  supples  that 
would  please  Bishop  William  of  London ;  for  Tostlg  the 
Earl  is  a  toothsome  man." 

"  Commend  me,  then,  to  Tostig  the  Eail,"  said  the 
knight ;  "  he  is  an  earl  after  my  own  he^^t." 


CHAPTER  II 

On  re-entering  the  room,  Harold  drew  ih?  large  bolt  across 
the  door,  opened  the  case,  and  took  forth  the  distained 
and  tattered  scroll : — 

"  When  this  comes  to  thee,  Harold,  the  brother  of  th^ 
childish  days  will  sleep  in  the  flesh,  and  be  lost  to  men's 
judgment  and  earth's  woe  in  the  spirit.  I  have  knelt  at 
the  Tomb  ;  but  no  dove  hath  come  forth  from  the  cloud, — 
no  stream  of  grace  hath  re-baptized  the  child  of  wrath  I 
They  tell  me  now — monk  and  priest  tell  me — that  I  have 
atoned  all  my  sins  ;  that  the  drend  weregeld  is  paid  :  that 
I  may  enter  the  world  of  men  witb.  a  spirit  Iree  from  the 
load,  and  a  name  redeemed  from  the  stain.  Think  so,  O 
brother ! — Bid  my  father  (if  he  still  lives,  the  dear  old 
man  I)  think  so  ; — tell  Githa  to  think  it ;  and  oh,  teach 
Haco,  my  son,  to  hold  the  belief  as  a  truth  I    Harold,  again 
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I  commend  to  thee  my  son  ;  be  to  him  as  a  father  I  Mv 
(iealh  surely  releases  him  as  a  hostage.    Let  him  not  grow 
??t  hi.'^,'-"'"^"^  the  stranger,  in  the  land  of  our  fol7. 
Let  his  feet,  m  his  youth,  climb  the  green  holts  of  England 
—let  his  eyes,  ere  sin  dims  them,  drink  the  blue  of  he^ 

itfs  reS^'i^^  '^f'  ^'^^^  ^"  thy  calm,  effort- 

icss  strength,  will  be  more  great  than  Godwin  our  father 
Power  came  to  him  with  travail  and  through  toil,  the  geld 
of  craft  and  of  force.  Power  is  born  to  thee  as  streng  h 
It  ii  no  '  ^^/.^thers  around  thee  as  thou  movelt ; 

it  IS  not  thine  aim,  it  is  thy  nature,  to  be  great  Shield 
my  child  with  thy  might ;  lead  him  forth  from  ?he  prfson- 
house  by  thy  serene  right  hand  !    I  ask  not  for  lordshiDS 
and  ear  doms,  as  the  appanage  of  his  father  ;  train  Wm  nS? 
to  be  rival  to  thee  :-I  ask  but  for  freedo^,  and  EngUsh 
air!    So  counting  on  thee,  O  Harold,  I  turn  my  faTto 
the  wall,  and  hush  my  wild  heart  to  peace  1  ^ 
The  scroll  dropped  noiseless  from  Harold's  hand. 
ut  7u'  l^^      mournfully,  "  hath  passed  away  less  a 
life  than  a  dream  I    Yet  of  Sweyn,  in  our  childhood  was 
Godwin  most  proud  ;  who  so  lovdv  in  peace,  and  so  terrXle 
ir^V  ,      ^°th*^^  taught  him  the^ongs  of  the 
and  HUda  led  his  steps  through  the  woodland  with  tales 
of  hero  and  scald.    Alone  of  our  House,  he  had  the  gift  of 
the  Dane  in  the  flow  of  fierce  song,  and  for  him  thinls  life- 
ess  had  being     Stately  tree,  from  which  all  the  bi?ds  of 
heaven  sent  their  carol ;   where  the  falcon  took  roost 
whence  the  mavis  flew  forth  in  its  glee,-Kow  art  ?hou 
"^^^l^l^^"^^^,!^^^^  '--^t  by  the  light^g 

hifbrorwuh'  Aiur""    "^'^ ^^^^^^ 

"Now,"  thought  he,  as  he  rose  and  slowly  paced  the 
chamber,  now  to  what  lives  yet  on  earth-his  son  I  Often 
hath  my  mother  urged  me  in  behalf  of  these  hostages  ;  anS 
often  have  I  sent  to  reclaim  them.  Smooth  Ind  f^se 
pretexts  have  met  my  own  demand,  and  even  the  re- 
monstrance of  Edward  himself.  But  surely!  now  th'?t 
\\illiam  ha  h  permitted  this  Norman  to  bring  over  the 
ietter,  he  wifl  assent  to  what  it  hath  become  a  wron^  and 
an  insult  to  refuse  ;  and  Haco  will  return  to  his  fathe"  s 
land,  and  Wolnoth  to  his  mother's  arras."  i^^iaers 
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CHAPTER  HI 

Messire  Mallet  de  Graville  (as  l)ccomes  a  man  l)rod 
up  to  arms,  and  snatching  sleej)  wilh  quick  grasp  when- 
ever that  blessing  be  his  lo  command),  no  sooner  laid  his 
head  on  the  pallet  to  which  he  had  been  consigned,  than 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  senses  were  deaf  even  to  dreams. 
But  at  the  dead  of  the  midnight  he  was  wakened  bv  sounds 
that  might  have  roused  the  Seven  Sleepers— shouts,  cries 
and  yells,  the  blast  of  horns,  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  the 
more  distant  roar  of  hurrying  multitudes.  He  leaped 
from  his  bed,  and  the  whole  chamber  was  filled  wilh  a 
lurid  blood-red  air.  His  first  thought  was  that  the  fort 
was  on  fire.  But  springing  upon  the  settle  along  the  wall, 
and  looking  through  the  loophole  of  the  tower,  it  seemed 
as  if  not  the  fort  but  the  wliole  land  was  one  flame,  and 
through  the  glowing  atmosphere  he  beheld  all  the  ground, 
near  and  far,  swarming  with  men.  Hundreds  were  swim- 
ming the  rivulet,  clambering  up  dyke  mounds,  rushing  on 
the  levelled  spears  of  the  defenders,  breaking  through  line 
and  palisade,  pouring  into  the  enclosures ;  some  in  half- 
armour  of  helm  and  corslet— others  in  linen  tunics— many 
almost  naked.  Loud  sharp  shrieks  of  "  Alleluia  I  "  ♦ 
blended  with  those  of  "  Out  1  out  1  Holy  crosse  I  "  t  He 
divined  at  once  that  the  Welsh  were  storming  the  Saxon 
hold.  Short  time  indeed  sufficed  for  that  active  knight  to 
case  himself  in  his  mail  ;  and,  sword  in  hand,  he  burst 
through  the  door,  cleared  the  stairs,  and  gained  the  hall 
below,  which  was  filled  with  men  arming  in  haste. 

"  Where  is  Harold  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  On  the  trenches  already,"  answered  Sexwolf,  buckling 
his  corsiet  of  hide.    "  This  Welsh  hell  hath  broke  loose." 

"  And  yon  are  their  beacon  fires  ?  Then  the  whole  land 
is  u])on  us  I  " 

"  Prate  less,"  quoth  Sexwolf ;  "  those  are  the  hills  now 
held  by  the  warders  of  Harold  :    our  spies  gave  them 

*  When  (a.d.  220)  the  Bishops,  Gcrinanicus,  and  Lupus,  licadcd 
the  Britons  against  the  Picts  and  Saxons,  in  Easter  week,  fresh  from 
their  baptism  in  the  Alyn,  Germanicus  ordered  them  to  attend  to 
Ins  war  cry,  and  re])eal  it  ;  he  gave  "  Alleluia."  The  hills  so  loudly 
le-eclioed  the  cry,  tliat  the  enemy  caught  panic,  and  fled  witli  great 
slaughter.    Maes  Garmon,  in  Flintshire,  was  the  scene  of  the  victory. 

t  The  cr-  of  the  English  at  the  onset  of  battle  was  "  llolv  Crosse, 
God  Alini{>iily  ;  afterwards  in  llglit,  "  Ouct,  oucl,"  out.  out.— 
HEAnNK's  Disc.  Antiqiiitij  of  Molts. 

The  latter  cry,  probably,  originah  1  in  tlic  habit  of  defending  their 
statidard  and  central  posts  with  barricades  and  closed  sliields : 
and  tluis,  idioiualically  and  vulgarly,  sigiiilied  "  get  out." 
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notice,  and  the  watchlires  prepared  us  ere  the  fiends  came 
in  sight,  otherwise  we  had  been  lying  here  limbless  or 
headless.    Now,  men,  draw  up,  and  march  forth." 

"  Hold  1  hold  1  "  cried  the  pious  knight,  crossing  him- 
self, "  is  there  no  priest  here  to  bless  us  ?  first  a  prayer  and 
a  psalm  I  " 

"  Prayer  and  psalm  !  "  cried  Sexwolf,  astonished,  "  an 
thou  hadst  said  ale  and  mead,  I  could  have  understood 
thee.— Out !  Out  1— Holyrood,  Holyrood  I  " 

"  The  godless  paynims  1  "  muttered  the  Norman,  borne 
away  with  the  crowd. 

Once  in  the  open  space,  the  scene  was  terrific.  Brief  as 
had  been  the  onslaught  the  carnage  was  already  unspeak- 
able. By  dint  of  sheer  physical  numbers,  animated  by  a 
valour  that  seemed  as  the  frenzy  of  madmen  or  the  hunger 
of  wolves,  hosts  of  the  Britons  had  crossed  trench  and 
stream,  seizing  with  their  hands  the  points  of  the  spears 
opposed  to  them,  bounding  over  the  corpses  of  their  country- 
men, and  with  yells  of  wild  joy  rushing  upon  the  close 
serried  lines  drawn  up  before  the  fort.  The  stream  seemed 
literaUy  to  run  gore  ;  pierced  by  javelins  and  arrows, 
corpses  floated  and  vanished,  while  numbers,  undeterred  by 
the  havoc,  leaped  into  the  waves  from  the  opposite  banks. 
Like  bears  that  surround  the  ship  of  a  sea-king  beneath  the 
polar  meteors,  or  the  midnight  sun  of  the  north,  came  the 
savage  warriors  through  that  glaring  atmosphere. 

Amidst  all,  two  forms  were  pre-eminent :  the  one,  tall 
and  towering,  stood  by  the  trench,  and  behind  a  banner, 
that  now  drooped  round  the  stave,  now  streamed  wide  and 
broad,  stirred  by  the  rush  of  men — for  the  night  in  itself 
was  breezcless.  With  a  vast  Danish  axe  wielded  by  both 
hands,  stood  this  n.,  :  confronting  hundreds,  and  at  each 
stroke,  rapid  as  the  ievin,  fell  a  foe.  All  round  him  was 
a  wall  of  his  own — the  dead.  But  in  the  centre  of  the 
space,  leading  on  a  fresh  troop  of  shouting  Welshmen  who 
had  forced  their  way  from  another  part,  was  a  form  which 
seemed  charmed  against  arrow  and  spear.  For  the  de- 
fensive arms  of  this  chief  were  as  slight  as  if  worn  but  for 
ornament :  a  small  corselet  of  gold  covered  only  the  centre 
*  of  liis  lireast,  a  gold  collar  of  twisted  wires  circled  his 
throat,  ana  a  gold  bracelet  adorned  his  bare  arm,  dropping 
gore,  not  his  own,  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  He  was 
small  and  slight-shaped — below  the  common  standard  of 
men — but  he  seemed  as  one  made  a  giant  by  the  sublime 
inspiration  of  war.  He  wore  no  lielmet,  merely  a  golden 
circlet ;  and  his  hair,  of  deep  red  (longer  than  was  usual 
with  the  Welsh),  hung  like  the  mane  of  a  lion  over  his 
sliouldcrs.  lossiriLS  loose  with  each  stride.  His  eyes  glared 
like  the  tiger's  at  nigiit,  and  he  leaped  gu  the  spears  with 
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a  bound.    Lost  a  moment  amidst  hostile  ranks,  save  by  the 

swift  glitter  of  liis  sliort  sword,  lie  made,  amidst  all,  a  path 
for  himself  and  his  followers,  and  emerged  from  the  heart 
of  the  sleel  unscathed  and  loud-brcathing  ;  while,  round 
the  line  he  had  broken,  wheeled  and  closed  his  wild  men, 
striking,  rushing,  slaying,  slain. 

"  Pardex,  this  is  war  worth  the  sharing,"  said  the  knight. 
"  And  now,  worthy  Sexwolf,  thou  shalt  see  if  the  Norman 
is  the  vaunter  thou  deemest  him.  Dieu  nous  aide  !  Notre 
Dame  /—Take  the  foe  in  the  rear."  But  turning  round, 
he  perceived  that  Sexwolf  had  already  led  his  men  towards 
the  standard,  which  showed  them  where  stood  the  Earl, 
almost  alone  in  his  peril.  Th>.  knight,  thus  left  to  himself, 
did  not  hesitate : — a  minute  more,  and  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  Welsh  force,  headed  by  the  chief  with  the  golden 
panoply.  Secure  in  his  ring  mail  against  the  light  weapons 
of  the  Welsh,  the  sweep  of  the  Norman  sword  was  as 
the  scythe  of  Death.  Right  and  left  he  smote  through  the 
throng  which  he  took  In  the  flank,  and  had  almost  gained 
the  small  phalanx  of  Saxons,  that  lay  firm  in  the  midst, 
when  the  Gymrian  Chief's  flashing  eye  was  drawn  to  this 
new  and  strange  foe,  by  the  roar  and  the  groan  round  the 
Norman's  way  ;  and  with  the  half-naked  breast  against  the 
shirt  of  mail,  and  the  short  Roman  sword  against  the  long 
Norman  falchion,  the  Lion  King  of  Wales  fronted  the  knight. 

Unequal  as  seems  the  encounter,  so  quick  was  the  spring 
of  the  Briton,  so  pliant  his  arm,  and  so  rapid  his  weapon, 
that  that  good  knight  (who,  rather  from  skill  and  valour 
than  brute  physical  strength,  ranked  amongst  the  prowest 
of  William's  band  of  martial  brothers)  would  willingly 
have  preferred  to  see  before  him  Fitzosborne  or  Montgom- 
meri,  all  clad  in  steel  and  armed  with  mace  and  lance,  than 
parried  those  dazzling  strokes,  and  fronted  the  angry 
majesty  of  that  helmless  brow.  Already  the  strong  rings 
of  his  mail  had  been  twice  pierced,  and  his  blood  trickled 
fast,  while  his  great  sword  had  but  smitten  the  air  in  its 
sweeps  at  the  foe  ;  when  the  Saxon  phalanx,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  breach  in  the  ring  that  girt  them,  caused  by 
this  diversion,  and  recognising  with  fierce  ire  the  gold 
torque  and  breastplate  of  the  Welsh  King,  made  their 
desperate  charge.  Then  for  some  minutes  the  pile  mile 
was  confused  and  indistinct — blows  blind  and  at  random — 
death  coming  no  man  knew  whence  or  how  ;  till  discipline 
and  steadfast  order  (which  the  Saxons  kept,  as  by  mechan- 
ism, through  the  discord),  obstinately  prevailed.  The 
wedge  forced  its  way;  and,  though  reduced  in  numbers 
and  sore  wounded,  the  Saxon  troop  cleared  the  ring,  and 
joined  the  main  force  drawn  up  by  the  fort,  and  guarded  in 
the  rear  by  its  wall. 
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Meanwhile  Harold,  supported  by  Iho  bond  under  Scxwolf 

thl"wHsh''n?\^«'^  ''P^'""8  fuUher  reinforcements 
of  the  Welsh  at  Ihe  more  accessible  part  of  the  trenches  • 
and  casting  now  his  practised  eye  over  the  field,  he  issued 
orders  for  some  of  the  men  to  rogain  the  fort  and  onen 
from  the  battlements,  and  from  evePy  loophole  'the  batS 
of  s  one  and  javelin,  which  then  (with  the  Saxon^ unskilled 
m  sieges)  formed  the  main  artilliry  of  forts    These  orders 

watch'  ?o„Si'?i'^^'''r"  °f  his  band  L'keep 

watch  round  the  trenches  ;  and  shading  his  eye  with  his 
hand,  and  looking  towards  the  moonf  all  waning  and 

lights  for  us.  Ere  the  moon  reaches  yon  hill-ton  the 
troops  at  Aber  and  Caer-h6n  will  be  on  the  slopes  of  Pen- 
maen,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Walloons.  Advance 
my  nag  to  the  thick  of  yon  strife."         -"^"ons.  Aavance 

But  as  the  Earl,  with  his  axe  swung  over  his  shoulder 
and  followed  but  by  some  half-score%r  more  wfth  Ws 
banner,  strode  on  where  the  wild  war  was  now  main  v  con 

n???^*.'!?*  ^""^^  and  the  Earl.  aAd  left  the 

press  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  gained  the  greatest 

wtnded'Vs  h"'  '''''''  for       Norman  wht 

Sute  in  th^  ,''^''..''"c  """'^^  *°         on  foot/stood 
r?J5fg  Srb^nelfh^  ^^e^^X^X 

leSffhJ^^       misfortune  of  the  Welsh  heroes  never  to 

ilf  Lil    ^""L"'  ^  '         ^"st^ad  «f  now  centring 

all  force  on  the  point  most  weakened,  the  whole  field 
vanished  from  the  fierce  eye  of  the  Welsh  king,  when  he 
saw  the  banner  and  form  of  Harold 

h  JS^n^?!,*'^^''^  wheeling  round,  as  the 

hawk  on  the  heron  ;— halted,  drew  up  his  few  men  in  a 

Sul'ft'  ""''^  ^^^S^  ^h^^ld^  «^  a^ramparT,  an?  thei? 
levelled  spears  as  a  palisade ;  and  before  them  all  o 
tower,  stood  Harold  with  his  axe.  In  a  m  Su^l  more  h? 
was  surrounded  ;  and  through  the  rain  of  lavelh^s  ?ha? 

C  H«"rS?H  ^''''^  ^•^^  ^""ered  the  sword  of  GryfTyth 
But  Harold  more  practised  than  the  Sire  de  Gravilie  in 
the  sword-play  of  the  Welsh,  and  unencumbered  by  othTr 
ntl  tr V'"''"',  f''^^*'  °"^y  the  helm,  which  was  shaped 
m^frWc  ^°^"^an's)  than  his  light  coat  of  hide  opnn?ed 
quickness  to  quickness,  and  suddenly  dropping  his  axe 

S'"wi?rthe'lh7        '''^^'^^  him^ounll'^^fh  theS 
arm,  with  the  right  hand  griped  at  his  throat,— 

wcUyn  1  -  '^"^        life,  son  of  Lie- 
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Strong  was  that  embrace,  and  deathlike  that  gripe  ;  yd, 
as  the  snake  fi-om  the  hand  of  the  dcrvise — as  a  gliobt  from 
the  ^rasp  of  the  dreamer,  the  lithe  Gymrian  glided  away, 
and  the  broken  torque  was  all  that  remained  in  the  clutch 
of  Harold. 

At  this  moment  a  mighty  yell  of  despair  broke  from  the 
Welsh  near  the  fort :  stones  and  javelins  rained  ui)on  lliem 
from  the  walls,  and  the  fierco  Norman  was  in  the  midst, 
with  his  sword  drinking  blood  ;  but  not  for  javelin,  stone, 
and  sword,  shrank  and  shouted  the  Welshmen.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  trenches  were  marching  against  them  their 
own  countrymen,  the  rival  tribes  that  helped  the  stranger 
to  rend  the  land  :  and  far  to  the  right  were  seen  the  spears 
of  the  Saxon  from  Aber,  and  to  the  left  was  heard  the 
shout  of  the  forces  under  Godrilh  from  Caer-h6n  ;  and  they 
wlio  had  sought  the  leopard  in  his  lair  were  now  them- 
selves the  prey  caught  in  the  toUs.  With  new  heart,  as 
they  beheld  these  reinforcements,  the  Saxons  pressed  on  ; 
tumult,  and  flight,  and  indiscriminate  slaughter,  wrapped 
the  field.  The  Welsh  rushed  to  the  stream  and  the  trenches ; 
and  in  the  bus  lie  and  hurlabaloo,  GryfTyth  was  swept 
along,  as  a  bull  by  a  torrent ;  still  facing  the  foe,  now 
chiding,  now  smiting  his  own  men,  no\y  rushing  alone  on 
the  pursuers,  and  halting  their  onslaught,  he  giiined,  still 
unwounded,  the  stream,  paused  a  moment,  laughed  loud, 
and  sprang  into  the  wave.  A  hundred  javelins  hissed 
into  the  sullen  and  bloody  waters.  "  Hold  I  "  cried  Harold 
the  Earl,  lifting  his  hand  on  tiigh,  "No  dastard  dart  at 
the  brave  1 " 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  fugitive  Britons,  scarce  one-tenth  of  the  number 
that  had  first  rushed  to  the  attack, — performed  their  flight 
with  the  same  Parlhian  raj)idity  that  characterised  the 
assault ;  and  escaping  both  Welsh  foe  and  Saxon,  though 
the  former  broke  ground  to  pursue  them,  they  regained 
the  steeps  of  Pcnmaen. 

There  was  no  further  thought  of  slumber  that  night 
within  the  walls.  While  the  wounded  were  tended,  and 
the  dead  were  clcai-ed  from  the  soil,  Harold,  with  three  of 
his  chiefs,  and  Mallet  de  Graville,  whose  feats  rendered  it 
more  than  ungracious  to  refuse  his  request  that  he  might 
assist  in  the  council,  conferred  upon  the  means  of  termi- 
nating the  war  with  the  next  day.  Two  of  the  thegns, 
llieir  blood  hot  with  strife  and  revenge,  jjroposcd  to  scale 
the  mountain  with  the  whole  force  the  reinforcements  had 
brought  them,  and  put  all  they  found  to  the  sword. 
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The  lliiid,  old  and  prudent,  and  inured  to  Welsh  warfare 
thought  otherwise. 

"  None  of  us,"  said  he,  "  know  what  is  the  true  strength 
of  the  place  which  ye  propose  to  storm.  Not  even  one 
Welshman  have  we  found  who  hath  ever  himself  gained 
the  suinniit,  or  examined  the  casUe  which  is  said  to  exist 
there.  * 

Said  I  "  echoed  De  GravUle,  who,  relieved  oi  his  mail, 
and  with  his  wounds  bandaged,  reclined  on  his  furs  on 
the  floor.  "  Said,  noble  sir  1  Cannot  our  eyes  perceive 
the  towers  ?  * 

♦u'^'^^u*''^  ^^^^^  "At  a  distance,  and 

through  nnsts,  stones  loom  large,  and  crags  themselves 
take  strange  shapes.  It  may  be  castle,  may  be  rock, 
may  be  old  roofless  temples  of  heathenesse  that  we  see 
But  to  repeat  (and,  as  I  am  slow,  I  pray  not  again  to  be 
put  out  in  my  speech)— none  of  us  know  what,  there, 
exists  of  defence,  man-made  or  Nature-built.  Not  even 
thy  \Velsh  spies,  son  of  Godwin,  have  gained  to  the  heights. 
In  the  midst  lie  the  scouts  of  the  Welsh  king,  and  those 
on  the  top  can  see  the  bird  fly,  the  goat  climb.  Few  of 
thy  spies,  indeed,  have  ever  returned  with  life;  their 
heads  have  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  scroll 

i^l^i-os—quid  in  superis  novtsti.' 
I  ell  to  the  shades  below  what  thou  hast  seen  in  the  heights 
above."  " 

"  And  the  Walloons  know  Latin  !  "  muttered  the  knight ; 
I  respect  them  1  "  ®  * 

The  slow  thegn  frowned,  stammered,  and  renewed  

"  One  thing  at  least  is  clear  ;  that  the  rock  is  well  nigh 
insurmountable  to  those  who  know  not  the  passes  •  that 
strict  watch  baffling  even  Welsh  si)ies,  is  kept  night  and 
day  ;  that  the  men  on  the  summit  are  desperate  and  flerce  • 
that  our  own  troops  are  awed  and  terrified  by  the  belief  of 
the  Welsh,  that  the  spot  is  haunted  and  the  towers  fiend- 
founded.  One  single  defeat  may  lose  us  two  years  of 
victory.  Gryffyih  may  break  from  the  eyrie,  regain  what 
he  hath  lost  win  back  our  Welsh  allies,  ever  faithless  and 
Uollow.  Wherefore,  I  say,  go  on  as  we  have  begun.  Beset 
all  the  country  round  ;  cut  ofY  all  supplies,  and  let  the  foe 
rot  by  famine— or  waste,  as  he  hath  done  this  night,  his 
strength  by  vain  onslaught  and  sally." 

"  Thy  counsel  is  good,"  said  Harold,  "  but  there  is  yet 
something  to  odd  to  it,  which  may  shorten  the  strife,  and 
gain  the  end  with  less  sacriiice  of  life.  The  defeat  of  to- 
night will  have  humbled  the  spirits  of  the  Welsh ;  take 

»-l.^ifiJ?*"  this  might  well  be  one, 

were  held  so  sacred,  that  even  the  dweUers  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  never  presumed  to  approach  them. 
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them  yet  in  the  hour  of  despair  and  disaster.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  send  to  their  outposts  a  nuncius,  wilh  these 
terms—'  Life  and  pardon  to  all  who  lay  down  arms  and 
surrender.' " 

"  What,  after  such  havoc  and  gore  ?  "  ciled  one  of  the 
thegns. 

"  They  defend  their  own  soil,"  replied  the  Earl  simply : 
"  had  not  we  done  the  same  ?  " 

"  But  the  rebel  Gryffyth  ?  "  asked  the  old  thegn,  "  thou 
canst  not  accept  him  again  as  crowned  sub-king  of 
Edward  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Earl.  '  I  propose  to  exempt  Gryffyth  alone 
from  the  pardon,  with  promise,  natheloss,  of  life,  if  he 
give  himself  up  as  prisoner ;  and  count,  without  further 
condition,  on  the  king's  mercy."  There  was  a  prolonged 
silence.  None  spoke  against  the  Earl's  proposal,  though 
the  two  younger  thegns  misliked  it  much. 

At  last  said  the  elder,  "  But  hast  thou  thought  who  will 
carry  this  message  ?  Fierce  and  wild  are  yon  blood-dogs  ; 
and  man  must  needs  shrive  soul  and  make  will,  if  he  go  to 
their  kennel." 

"  I  feel  sure  that  my  bode  will  be  safe,"  answered 
Harold :  "  for  Gryflyth  has  all  the  pride  of  a  king,  and, 
sparing  neither  man  nor  child  in  the  onslaught,  will  respect 
what  the  Roman  taught  his  sires  to  respect — envoy  from 
chief  to  chief — as  a  head  scatheless  and  sacred." 

"  Choose  whom  thou  wilt,  Harold,"  said  one  of  the  young 
thegns  laughing,  "  but  spare  thy  friends  ;  and  whomsoever 
thou  choosest,  pay  his  widow  the  weregeld." 

"  Fair  sirs,"  then  said  De  Graville,  "  if  ye  think  that  L 
though  a  stranger,  could  serve  you  as  nuncius,  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  undertake  this  mission.  First,  be- 
cause, being  curious  as  concerns  forts  and  castles,  I  would 
fain  see  if  mine  eyes  havi  deceived  me  in  taking  yon  towers 
for  a  hold  of  great  might.  Secondly,  because  that  same 
wild  cat  of  a  king  must  have  a  court  rare  to  visit.  And 
the  only  reflection  that  withholds  my  pressing  the  offer  as  a 
personal  suit  is,  that  though  I  have  some  words  of  the 
Breton  jargon  at  my  tongue's  need,  I  cannot  pretend  to  be 
a  Tully  in  Welsh ;  howbeit,  since  it  seems  that  one,  at 
least,  among  them  knows  something  of  Latin,  I  doubt  not 
but  what  I  shall  get  out  my  meaning  1  " 

"  Nay,  as  to  thf^t.  Sire  de  Graville,"  said  Harold,  who 
seemed  well  pleased  with  the  knight's  offer,  "  there  shall 
be  no  hindrance  or  let,  as  I  will  make  clear  to  you  ;  and 
in  spite  of  what  you  have  just  heard,  Gryffyth  shall  harm 
you  not  in  limb  or  in  life.  But,  kindly  and  courteous  Sir, 
will  your  wounds  permit  the  journey,  not  long,  but  steep 
and  laborious,  and  only  to  be  made  on  foot  ?  " 
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wen  ana  truly,  I  did  not  count  upon  that  I  " 

fenoufih,    snid  Harold,  turning  awav  in  evident  <ik 
appomlmint,  "  think  of  it  no  more"     ^      cvKitnt  dis- 

recurnea  the  knight ;  "  albeit,  you  may  as  well  rlmvi. 
in  two  one  of  those  respectable 'centaurs  o^f  which  vc  have 
forth '•n°"\y°"*^'u''^'  P^'-t  ^^forman  and  horse.    I  w^ll 

n^t  fnirfH^"  ^h^n^ber,  and  apparel  myself  be^omin^.  y 
—not  forgetting,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  wear  mv  nr  M 
under  my  robe.  Vouchsafe  me  but  an  armourer  L  o 
rivet  up  the  rings  through  which  scratchersneTinelv  the 
paw  of  that  well-appelled  GrilJin."  leiineiy  the 

"I  accept  your  offer  frankly,"  said  Harold  "and  nil 

The  knight  rose,  and  though  somewhat  stiff  and  .smnrf 

armourer  ana  squire,  and  having  dressed  with  all  the  care 
and  pomp  habitual  to  a  Norman,  his  gold  chain  round  his 
neck  and  his  vest  stifl  with  broidery,  he  rtente?ed  thP 
apartment  of  Harold.  The  Earl  received  him  aloTe  nm? 
came  up  to  him  with  a  cordial  face    "  I  than^  thee  mo?e 

?n?7fV,^r!?^";         ^  to  say  before  my  thTg^s' 

iZ  vf^  thee  frankly,  that  my  intent  and  aim  S-e  to  save 

stend  ?hft  i^'.'  thou  cans^wS  under- 

stand that  every  Saxon  amongst  us  must  have  his  blood 
warmed  by  contest,  and  his  eyes  blind  wi  h  nitioiml  hate 

mauled  by  is  .rW^.^LdSghl  reSt'a  b?avTk„l=M 
hjs^  ancestors  rushel  „„        sj'ea^  '„V  ^^.\tZ 

not  lnr,aS'^„^^^.Ch*a^,"^^^^^^^^^ 
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Arrived  at  that  pass,  you  will  doubtless  be  stopped.  The 
monk  here  will  l)c  spoki  snian  ;  and  ask  snfe-conduct  to 
Gryllyth  to  deliver  my  message  ;  he  will  also  bear  certain 
tokens,  which  will  no  doubt  win  the  way  for  you. 

'*  Arrived  before  GrylTyth,  the  monk  will  accost  him  ; 
mark  and  heed  well  his  gestures,  since  thou  will  know  not 
the  Welsh  tongue  he  employs.  And  when  he  raises  the 
rood,  thou, — in  the  meanwhile,  having  artfully  approached 
close  to  Gryffyth,— wilt  whisper  In  Saxon,  which  he  well 
understands,  and  pressing  the  ring  I  now  give  thee  into  his 
hand,  '  Obey,  by  this  pledge  ;  thou  knowest  Harold  Is  true, 
and  thy  head  is  sold  by  thine  own  people.'  If  he  asks  more 
thou  knowest  nought." 

"  So  far,  this  is  as  should  be  from  chief  to  chief,"  said 
the  Norman,  touched,  "  and  thus  had  Fitzosborne  done  to 
his  foe.  I  thank  thee  for  this  mission,  and  the  more  that 
thou  hast  not  asked  me  to  note  the  strength  of  the  bulwark, 
and  number  the  men  that  may  keep  it." 

Again  Harold  smiled.  "  Praise  me  not  for  this,  noble 
Norman — we  plain  Saxons  have  not  your  refinements.  If 
ye  are  led  to  the  summit,  which  I  think  ye  will  not  be,  the 
monk  at  least  will  have  eyes  to  see,  and  tongue  to  relate, 
liut  to  thee  I  confide  this  much  ; — I  know,  already,  that 
Gryffyth's  strongholds  are  not  his  walls  and  his  tower? 
but  the  superstition  of  our  men,  and  the  despair  of  his 
own.  I  could  win  those  heights,  as  I  have  won  heights  as 
cloudcapt,  but  with  fearful  loss  of  my  own  troops,  and 
the  massacre  of  every  foe.  Both  I  would  spare,  If 
I  may." 

"  Yet  thou  hast  not  shown  such  value  for  life,  in  the 
solitudes  I  passed,"  said  the  knight  bluntly. 

Harold  turned  pale,  but  said  firmly,  "  Sire  de  Graville, 
a  stem  thing  is  duty,  and  resistless  Is  its  voice.  These 
Welshmen,  unless  curbed  to  their  mountains,  eat  into  the 
strength  of  England,  as  the  tide  gnaws  into  a  shore.  Merci- 
less were  they  in  their  ravages  on  our  borders,  and  ghastly 
and  torturing  their  fell  revenge.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
grapple  with  a  foe  fierce  and  strong,  and  another  to  smite 
when  his  power  is  gone,  fang  and  talon.  And  when  I  see 
before  me  the  fated  king  of  a  great  race,  and  the  last 
band  of  doomed  heroes,  too  few  and  too  feeble  to  make 
head  against  my  arms, — when  the  land  is  already  my 
owi.,  nd  the  sword  is  that  of  the  deathsman,  not  of  the 
warrior,— verily.  Sir  Norman,  duty  releases  its  Iron  tool, 
and  man  becomes  man  again." 

"  I  go,"  said  the  Norman,  inclining  his  head  low  as  to  his 
own  great  Duke,  and  turning  to  the  door  ;  yet  there  be 
paused,  and  looking  at  the  ring  which  he  had  placed  on  his 
finger,  he  said,  "  But  one  word  more,  if  not  indiso'eet — 
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your  answer  may  help  arRiimenr,  if  argument  be  needed. 
What  tale  lies  hid  in  this  tolicn  ?  " 
Harold  coloured  and  paused  a  moment,  then  answered,— 
"  Simply  this.  Gryllyth's  wife,  the  lady  Aidylh,  a  Saxon 
by  birth,  fell  Into  my  hands.  We  were  storming  fthadlan, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  isle  ;  she  was  there.  We  war 
not  against  women  ;  I  feared  the  licence  of  my  own  soldiers, 
and  I  sent  the  lady  to  Gryffyth.  Aldyth  fiave  me  this 
ring  on  parting  ;  and  I  bade  her  tell  Gryffyth  that  when- 
ever, at  the  hour  of  his  last  peril  and  sorest  need,  I  sent 
that  ring  back  to  him,  he  might  hold  it  the  pledge  of  his 
life* 

"  Is  this  lady,  think  you,  in  the  stronghold  with  her 
lord  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  fear  yes,"  answered  Harold. 
"  Yet  one  word :  And  if  Gryflyth  refuse,  despite  all 
warning  ?  " 
Harold's  eyes  drooped. 

"  If  so,  he  dies ;  but  not  by  the  Saxon  sword.  God  and 
our  lady  speed  you  1  " 


CHAPTER  V 

On  the  height  called  Pen-y-Dinas  (or  "Head  of  the  City"), 
forming  one  of  Uie  summits  of  Penmaen-mawr,  and  in 
the  heart  of  that  supposed  fortress  which  no  e-^  e  in  the 
Saxon  camp  had  surveyed,*  reclined  Gryffyth,  t  le  hunted 
king.  Nor  is  it  marvellous  that  at  that  day  there  should 
be  disputes  as  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  supposed 
bulwark,  since,  in  times  the  most  recent,  and  among  anti- 
quaries the  most  learned,  the  greatest  discrepancies  exist, 
not  only  as  to  theoretical  opinion,  but  plain  matter  ol 
observation,  and  simple  measurement.  The  place,  however, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  was  not  as  we  see  it  now,  with  itj 
foundations  of  gigantic  ruin,  affording  ample  space  for 
conjecture  ;  yet,  even  then,  a  wreck  as  of  Titans,  its  date 
,and  purpose  were  lost  in  remote  antiquity. 

Tlie  central  area  (in  which  the  Welsh  king  now  reclined) 
formed  an  oval  barrow  of  loose  stones :  whether  so  left 
from  the  origin,  or  the  relics  of  some  vanished  building, 
was  unknown  even  to  bard  and  diviner.  Round  this 
sjiace  were  four  strong  circumvallations  of  loose  stones, 
with  a  space  about  eighty  yards  between  each ;  the  walls 
themselves  generally  about  eight  feet  wide,  but  of  various 
heigh  I,  as  the  stones  had  fallen  by  time  and  blast.  Along 

*  See  Note  (L)  at  the  end  ol  the  volume. 
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Ihcsi-  walls  rose  numerous  and  almost  countless  circular 
bulhlings,  which  might  pass  for  towers,  though  only  a  few 
had  been  recently  and  rudely  roofed  in.    To  the  whole  of 

this  ([uiKlruplc  enclosure  there  was  but  one  narrow  entrance, 
now  left  o[)en  as  if  in  r'^orn  of  assault ;  and  a  winding 
narrow  i)ass  down  the  mountain,  with  innumerable  curves, 
alone  led  to  the  sinple  threshold,  Far  down  the  hill, 
..alls  apain  were  visilile  ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sleep  soil,  more  than  half  way  in  the  descent,  was  heaped 
with  vast  loose  stones,  as  if  the  bones  of  a  dead  city,  liut 
beyond  the  innermost  enclosure  of  the  fort  (if  fort,  or 
sacred  enclosure,  be  the  correcter  name),  rose,  thick  and 
lioquent.  other  mementos  of  the  Uriton  ;  many  cromlechs, 
already  shattered  and  shapeless  ;  the  ruins  of  stone  houses  ; 
and  high  ever  all,  those  upraised,  mighty  amber  piles,  as 
at  Stonehcngc,  once  reared,  if  our  dim  learning  bo  true,  in 
honour  to  Hcl,  or  lidl-Huan,*  the  idol  of  the  sun.  All,  in 
short,  showed  that  the  name  of  the  place,  "  the  Head  of 
the  City,"  told  its  tale  ;  all  announced  that,  there,  once  the 
Celt  had  his  home,  and  the  gods  of  the  Druid  their  worship. 
And  musing  amidst  these  sliclctons  of  the  past,  lay  the 
doomed  son  of  Pen  Dragon. 

Beside  him  a  kind  of  throne  had  been  raised  with  stones, 
and  over  it  was  spread  a  tattered  and  faded  velvet  pail. 
On  this  throne  sat  Aldyth  the  Queen  ;  and  about  the  royal 
pair  was  still  that  mockery  of  a  court  which  the  jealous 
pride  of  the  Celt  king  retained  amidst  all  the  horrors  of 
carnage  and  famine.  Most  of  the  officers,  indeed  (originally 
in  number  twenty-four),  whose  duties  attached  them 
to  the  king  and  lueen  of  the  Cymry,  were  already  feeding 
the  crow  or  the  worm.  But  still,  with  gaunt  hawk  on 
his  wrist,  the  penhebogj'dd  (grand  falconer)  stood  at  a 
distance  ;  still,  with  beard  sweeping  his  breast,  and  rod  in 
hand,  leant  against  a  projecting  shaft  of  the  wall,  the 
noiseless  gosdegwr,  whose  duty  it  was  to  command  silence 
in  tlie  king's  hall  ;  and  still  the  penbard  bent  over  his 
bruised  harp,  whicli  once  had  thrilled,  through  the  fair 
vaults  of  Caerleon  and  Rhadlan,  in  high  praise  of  God,  and 
the  King,  and  the  Hero  Dead.  In  the  pomp  of  gold  dish 
and  vessel  f  the  board  was  spread  on  the  stones  for  the 

•  Sec  Note  (.M)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  'Hie  Welsh  sccin  to  have  had  a  profusion  of  the  precious  metals, 
very  disproportioncd  to  the  scarcity  of  their  cohied  money.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  torques,  bracelets,  and  even  breastplates  of  gold, 
common  with  their  numerous  chiefs,  their  laws  afllx  to  offences 
penalties  which  attest  the  prevalent  waste  both  of  gold  and  silver. 
Thus,  an  insult  to  a  sub-king  of  Abcrfraw,  Is  atoned  by  a  silver  rod 
as  thiclj  as  the  king's  little  finger,  which  is  in  length  to  reach  from 
the  ground  to  his  mouth  when  sitting ;  and  a  gold  cup,  with  a  cover 
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king  uijd  quoen ;  and  on  Uic  disii  was  tlic  last  framiunl  of 
black  bread,  and  in  the  vewel,  full  and  t  har,  the  water  from 
the  spring  that  bubbled  up  everlwUngly  through  the  bones 

of  the  dead  city. 

Beyond  this  innermost  space,  round  a  basin  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  overflowed  >s  from  an  artinciai 
conduit,  lay  the  wounded  and  exhaustec^,  crawling,  turn  by 
turn,  to  the  lips  of  the  basin,  and  happv  that  the  thirst  of 
lever  saved  them  from  the  gnawing  desire  of  food.    A  wan 
and  spectral  figure  glided  listlessly  to  and  fro  amidst  those 
mangled  and  parched,  and  dying  groups.    Tliis  personage. 
In  happier  times,  filled  the  office  of  physician  to  the  court, 
and  was  placed  twelfth  in  rank  amidst  the  chiefs  of  the 
household.    And  for  cure  of  the  "  three  deadly  wounds," 
the  cloven  skull,  or  the  gaping  viscera,  or  the  broken  limb 
(all  three  classed  alike),  large  should  have  been  his  fee.* 
iiut  feeless  went  he  now  from  man  to  man,  with  his  red 
ointment  and  his  muttered  charm  ;  and  those  over  whom 
he  shook  his  lean  face  and  matted  locks,  smiled  ghastly  at 
that  sign  that  release  and  death  were  near.    Within  the 
enclosures,  either  lay  supine,  or  stalked  restless,  the  withered 
remains  of  the  wild  army.    A  sheep,  and  a  horse,  and  a 
dog,  were  yet  left  them  all  to  share  for  the  day's  meal. 
And  the  fire  of  flickering  and  crackling  brushwood  burned 
bright  from  a  hollow  amidst  the  loose  stones;  but  the 
animals  were  yet  unslaln,  and  the  dog  crept  bv  the  fire 
winking  at  it  with  dim  eyes.  ' 

But  over  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  nearest  to  the  barrow, 
leant  three  men.  The  wall  there  was  so  broken,  that  they 
could  gaze  over  it  on  that  grotesque  yet  dismal  court ;  and 
the  eyes  of  the  three  men,  with  a  fierce  and  wolfish  glare. 
Wei  •  bent  on  Gryflyth. 

Three  j)rinces  were  they  of  the  great  old  line  ;  far  as 
GrylTyth  they  traced  the  fabulous  honours  of  their  race  to 
Hu-Gadarn  and  Prydain,  and  each  thought  it  shame  that 
bryfTyth  should  be  lord  over  him  1  Each  had  had  throne 
and  court  of  Ins  own  ;  each  his  "  white  palace  "  of  peeled 
wUlow  wands— poor  substitutes,  O  Kings,  for  the  palaces 
and  towers  that  the  arts  of  Rome  had  bequeathed  your 
fathers  I  And  each  had  been  subjugated  by  the  son  of 
Llewellyn,  wlien,  in  his  day  of  might,  he  re-united  under 
his  sole  sway  all  the  multiform  principalities  of  Wales,  and 

.IS  broad  as  the  king's  face,  and  the  thickness  of  a  ploughman's  nail, 
?l  It  .         ^  ^Sg.    I  suspect  that  it  was  precisely  because 

the  Welsh  coined  little  or  no  money,  that  the  metals  they  possessed 
became  thus  common  in  domcsUc  use.  Gold  nvuuUI  Imve  l.een  more 
rarely  seen,  even  amongst  the  l^uiivians,  liad  tlicy  coined  it  into 
money. 

*  Leiie6  \\  allica;. 
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n  «alntcl,  for  a  moment's  iplendoufi  the  throne  ot  Roderic 

I  lie  (irrat. 

"  Is  it,"  suld  Owain.  in  a  hoUow  whisper,  "  fo.  yon  man, 
whom  hvaven  hutli  deserted,  who  couhl  not  Ivoep  his  very 
torque  frtm  the  Rripe  of  the  Saxojj,  that  we  urc  to  die  on 
these  hills,  pnawinR  the  fleth  from  our  bones?  Think  ye 
not  the  hour  is  come  ?  " 

"  I  he  hour  will  come,  when  the  sheep,  and  the  horse, 
and  the  do«  are  devoured,"  n  plied  Modred,  "  and  when 
Ihe  whole  force,  as  one  man,  wWI  cry  to  Gryllyth,  '  Ihou  a 
king  I— give  us  bread  I  '  " 

"  It  is  weU,"  said  tlie  third,  an  old  man,  leaning  on  a 
wand  of  solid  silver,  while  the  mountain  wind,  sweeping 
between  the  walls,  played  with  the  rags  .,f  his  robe,—"  it  is 
well  that  the  night's  sally,  less  of  war  than  of  hunger,  was 
foUed  even  of  forage  and  food.  Had  the  saints  been  with 
t.ryllyth,  who  had  dared  to  keep  faith  with  Tostis  the 
Saxon?"  ^ 

Owain  lauulu-d,  a  laugh  hollow  and  false. 

"  Art  thou  Cymrian,  and  talkest  of  faith  with  a  Saxon  ? 
Faith  with  the  spoi"  -,  the  ravlsher  and  butcher  ?  lJut  a 
Cymrian  keeps  faitl  ilh  revenge  ;  and  GrylTyth's  trunk 
should  be  still  crown,  ss  and  headless,  though  Tostig  had 
never  proffered  the  barter  of  safety  and  food.  Hist  I 
Gryffyth  wakes  from  the  black  dream,  and  his  eyes  alow 
from  under  his  hair."  ^ 

And  Indeed  at  this  moment  the  ILiri?  raised  himself  on 
his  elbow,  and  looked  round  with  a  haggard  and  fierce 
despair  In  his  glittering  eyes. 

old  !^'*^      «8.  Harper;  sing  some  song  of  the  deeds  of 

The  bard  mournfuUy  strove  to  sweep  the  harp,  but  the 
chords  were  broken,  and  the  note  came  discordant  and 
shrill  as  the  sigh  of  a  wailing  fiend. 

"  O  King  I "  said  the  bard,  "  the  music  hath  left  the 

harp." 

"  Ha  I  "  murmured  Gryffyth,  "  and  Hope  the  earth  I 
liard,  answer  the  son  of  Llewellyn.  Oft  in  my  halls  hast 
thou  sung  the  praise  of  the  men  that  have  been.  In  the 
halls  of  the  race  to  come,  will  bards  yet  unborn  sweep  their 
harps  to  the  deeds  of  thy  King  ?  Shall  they  tell  of  the 
day  of  Torques,  by  Llyn-Afangc,  when  the  princes  of 
1  owys  ned  from  his  sword  as  the  clouds  from  the  blast 
of  the  wind  ?  Shall  they  sing,  as  the  Hklas  goes  round,  of 
ms  steeds  of  the  sea,  when  no  flag  came  In  sight  of  his 
prows  between  the  dark  isle  of  the  Druid  *  and  the  green 
pastures  of  Muc  rdan  ?  f    Or  the  towns  that  he  fired,  on  the 


•  Mona,  or  Auglesea. 
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lands  of  the  Siixon,  when  Rolf  and  the  Norlhinen  ran  fast 
from  liis  javtliii  and  spear  ?  Or  say,  Child  of  Truth,  if  all 
that  is  told  of  Gryffyth  thy  King  shall  be  his  woe  and  his 
shame  ?  " 

Tlie  hard  swept  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  answered, — 
"  liards  unljorn  shall  sing  of  Grytlyth   the  son  of 
Llewellyn,    liul  the  song  shall  not  dweU  on  the  pomp  of 
hir.  power,  when  twenty  sub-kings  knelt  at  his  throne,  and 
his  ;  ^acon  was  lighted  in  the  holds  of  the  Norman  and 
Sa>jn.    Bards  shall  sing  of  the  hero,  who  fought  every 
Inc  i  of  crag  and  morass  in  the  front  of  his  men, — and  on 
heights  of  Penmaen-niawr,  Fame  recovers  thy  crown  1  " 
"  Then  I  have  lived  as  my  fathers  in  life,  and  shall  live 
with  their  glory  in  death  I  "  said  GryfTyth  ;  "  and  so  the 
shadow  hath  passed  from  my  soul."    Then  turning  round, 
still  propped  ui)()n  his  elbow,  he  fixed  his  proud  eye  upon 
Aldyth,  and  said  gravely,  "  Wife,  pale  is  thy  face,  and 
gloomy  thy  hrow :    mournest  thou  the  throne  or  the 
man  ?  " 

Aldyth  cast  on  her  wild  'ord  a  look  of  more  terror  than 
compassion,  a  look  without  the  grief  that  is  gentle,  or  the 
love  tlial  reveres  ;  and  answered — 

"  W  hat  matter  to  thee  my  thoughts  or  my  sufferings  ? 
The  sword  or  the  famine  is  the  doom  thou  hast  chosen. 
Listening  to  vain  dreams  from  thy  bard,  or  thine  own  pride 
as  idle,  thou  disdainest  life  for  us  both  :  be  it  so  :  let  us 
die  1  " 

A  strange  blending  of  fondness  and  wrath  troubled  the 
pride  on  Gryll'yth's  features,  uncouth  and  half  savage  as 
they  were,  but  still  noJ)le  and  kingly. 

"  And  what  terror  has  death,  if  thou  lovest  me  ?  "  said  he. 

Aldyth  shivered  and  turned  aside.  The  unhappy  king 
gazed  hard  on  that  face,  which,  despite  sore  trial  and 
recent  exposure  to  rough  wind  and  weather,  still  retainf^d 
the  proverbial  beauty  of  the  Saxon  women — but  beauty 
without  the  glow  of  tiie  heart,  as  a  landscape  from  which 
sunlight  has  vanished  ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  colour  went 
and  came  fitfully  over  his  swarthy  cheeks,  whose  hue  con- 
trasted the  blue  of  his  eje  and  the  red  tawny  gold  of  his 
shaggy  hair. 

'  Thou  wouldst  have  me  "  he  said  at  length,  "  send  to 
Harold  thy  countryman  ;  thou  wouldst  have  me,  nie — 
rightful  lord  of  all  Britain— beg  for  mercy,  and  sue  for 
life.  Ah,  traitress,  and  child  of  robber-sires,  fair  as 
Rowena  art  thou,  but  no  Vortimcr  am  I  !  Thou  turnest  in 
loathing  from  the  lord  wlmso  mairiage-gift  was  a  crown  ; 
and  the  sleek  form  of  thy  Saxon  Harold  rises  up  through 
the  clouds  of  the  carnage." 
All  the  fierce  and  dangerous  Jealousy  of  man's  most 
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human  passion — when  man  loves  and  ha  cs  in  a  breath  

Irembled  in  the  Cymrian's  voice,  and  fired  liis  troiii)lc(l  eye  ; 
for  Aldyth's  pale  cheek  blushed  like  the  rose,  hut  she  folded 
her  arms  haugliUly  on  her  breast,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  No,"  said  GryfTyth,  grinding  teeth,  white  *  and  strong 
as  those  of  a  young  hound.  "  No,  Harold  in  vain  sent  me 
Ihe  casket ;  the  jewel  was  gone.  In  vain  thy  form  returned 
to  my  side  ;  thy  heart  was  away  with  thy  captor  ;  and  not 
to  save  my  life  (were  I  so  base  as  to  seek  it),  but  to  see 
once  more  the  face  of  him  to  whom  this  cold  hand,  in 
whose  veins  no  pulse  answers  my  own,  had  been  given,  if 
thy  House  had  consulted  its  daughter,  wouldst  thou  have 
me  crouch  like  a  lashed  dog  at  the  feet  of  my  foe  !  Oh 
shame  1  shame  1  shame  I  Oh  worst  perfidy  of  all  I  Oh 
sharp — sharper  than  Saxon  sword  or  serpent's  tooth,  is — 
is  " 

Tenrs  gushed  to  those  fierce  eyes,  and  the  proud  king 
dared  not  trust  to  his  voice. 

Aldyth  rose  coldly.  "  Slay  me  if  thou  wilt— not  insult 
me.    I  have  said,  '  Let  us  die  I  '  " 

With  these  words  and  vouchsafing  no  look  on  her  lord, 
she  moved  away  towards  the  largest  tower  or  cell,  in  which 
the  single  and  rude  chamber  it  contained  had  been  set 
apart  for  her. 

Gryfiyth's  eye  followed  her,  softening  gradually  as  her 
form  receded,  till  lost  to  his  sight.  And  then  that  peculiar 
household  love,  which  in  uncultivated  breasts  often  survives 
trust  and  esteem,  rushed  back  on  his  rough  heart,  and 
weakened  it,  as  woman  only  can  weaken  the  strong  to 
whom  Death  is  a  thought  of  scorn. 

He  signed  to  his  bard,  who,  during  the  conference 
between  wife  and  lord,  liad  rellred  to  a  distance,  and  said, 
with  a  writhing  attempt  to  smile  — 

"  Was  there  truth,  thinkest  thou,  in  the  legend,  that 
Guenever  was  false  to  King  Arthur  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  bard,  divining  his  lord's  thought, 
"  for  Guenever  survived  not  the  King,  and  they  were 
buried  side  by  side  in  the  Vale  of  Avallon." 

"  Thou  art  wise  in  the  lore  of  the  heart,  and  love  hath 
been  thy  study  from  youth  to  grey  hairs.  Is  it  love,  is  it 
liate,  that  prefers  death  for  the  loved  one,  to  the  thought 
of  her  life  as  another's  ?  " 

A  look  of  the  tenderest  compassion  passed  over  the  bard's 
wan  face,  but  vanished  in  reverence,  as  he  bowed  his  head 
and  answered — 

"  O  King,  who  shall  say  what  note  the  wind  calls  from 
•  Tlio  Welsh  were  Jhen,  and  still  arc,  remarkiil)lc  for  the  beauty 
of  their  leclh.    Giraidiis  Camhreiisis  observes,  as  something  very 
extraonlinary,  that  theg  cleaned  tlum. 
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tho  harp,  or  what  impulse  love  wakes  in  the  soul — now  soft 
and  now  stern  ?  But,"  he  added,  raising  his  form,  and, 
with  a  dread  calm  on  his  brow,  "  but  the  love  of  a  king 
brooks  no  thnuRlit  of  dishonour  :  and  she  who  hath  laid  her 
head  on  his  l)rcast  should  sleep  in  his  grave." 

"  Thou  wilt  outlive  me,"  said  Gryflyth,  abruptly,  "  this 
earn  be  my  tomb  1  " 

"  And  if  so,"  said  the  bard,  "  thou  shalt  sleep  not  alone. 
In  this  earn  wliat  thou  lovest  best  shall  be  buried  l)y  thy 
side  ;  the  bard  shall  raise  his  song  over  thy  grave,  and  the 
bosses  of  shields  shall  be  placed  at  intervals,  as  rises  and 
falls  the  sound  of  song.  Over  the  grave  of  /u'o  shall  a  new 
mound  arise,  and  we  will  l)id  the  mound  speak  to  others  in 
the  far  days  to  come.  But  distant  yet  be  the  hour  when 
the  mighty  shall  be  laid  low  I  and  the  tongue  of  thy  bard 
may  yet  chant  the  rush  of  the  lion  from  the  toils  and  the 
spears.    Hope  still  !  " 

Gryffyth,  for  answer,  leant  on  the  harper's  shoulder,  and 
pointed  silently  to  the  sea,  that  lay,  lake-like  at  the  distance, 
(lark — studded  with  the  Saxon  fleet.  Then  turning,  his 
hand  strolchod  over  the  forms  that,  hollow-eyed  and  ghost- 
like, flitted  between  the  walls,  or  lay  dying,  but  mute,  around 
the  waterspring.  His  hand  then  dropped,  and  rested  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sudden  commotion  at  the 
outer  entrance  of  the  wall  ;  the  crowd  gathered  to  one  spot, 
and  there  was  a  loud  hum  of  voices.  In  a  few  moments  one 
of  the  Welsh  scouts  can'c  into  the  enclosure,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  royal  tribes  followed  him  to  the  earn  on  which  the 
King  stood. 

"  Of  what  tellest  thou  ?  "  said  Gryffyth,  resuming  on  the 
instant  all  the  royalty  of  his  bearing. 

"  At  the  mouth  of  the  pass,"  said  the  scout,  kneeling, 
"  tl)ere  are  a  monk  bearing  the  holy  rood,  and  a  chief, 
unarmed.  And  the  monk  is  Evan,  the  Cymrian,  of  Gwent- 
land  ;  and  the  chief,  by  his  voice,  seemeth  not  to  be  Saxon. 
The  monk  bade  me  give  thee  these  tokens  "  (and  the  scout 
displayed  the  broken  torque  which  the  King  had  left  in 
the  grasp  of  Harold,  together  with  a  live  falcon  belled  and 
blinded),  "  and  bade  me  say  thus  to  the  King :  Harold  the 
Karl  greets  Gryffyth,  son  of  Llewellyn,  and  sends  him,  in 
proof  of  goodwill,  the  richest  prize  he  hath  ever  won  from 
a  foe ;  and  a  hawk,  from  Llandudno  ; — that  bird,  which 
chief  and  equal  give  to  equal  and  chief.  And  he  prays 
Gryffyth,  son  of  Llewoliyn,  for  the  sake  of  his  realm  and 
his  people,  to  grant  hearing  to  his  nuncius." 

A  murmur  broke  from  the  chiefs — a  murmur  of  joy  and 
surprise  from  all,  save  the  three  conspirators,  who  inter- 
changed anxious  and  fiery  Ranees.   Gryffyth's  hand  had 
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already  closed,  while  he  uttered  a  cry  that  seemed  of 

rapture,  on  the  collar  of  gold  ;  for  (lu-  loss  of  (hat  collar 

n^lxf  ""^  hlni,  perhaps,  more  than  the  loss  of  the  crown  of 

all  Wales.    And  his  heart,  so  generous  and  large,  amidst  all 

Its  rude  passions,  was  touched  by  the  speecli  and  the  tokens 

that  honoured  the  fallen  outlaw  both  as  foe  and  as  king 

Yet  in  his  face  there  was  still  seen  a  moodv  and  proud 

struggle  ;  he  paused  before  he  turned  to  the  chiefs 

A  i  y^o^f,  ^".""sel  ye— ye  strong  in  battle,  and  wise  in 
debate  ?  "  said  he. 

With  one  voice  all,  save  the  Fatal  Three,  exclaimed— 
Hear  the  monk,  O  King !  " 

"  Shall  we  dissuade  ?  "  whispered  Modred  to  the  old  chief, 
his  accomplice  ' 

win  ^ir''       '°  ®"  .-—and  we  must 

Then  the  bard  stepped  into  the  ring.  And  the  ring  was 
hushed,  for  wise  is  ever  the  counsel  of  him  whose  book  is 
the  human  heart. 

"Hear  the  Saxons,"  said  he,  briefly,  and  with  an  air 
of  command  when  addressing  others,  which  contrasted 
strongly  his  tender  respect  to  the  King  ;  "  hear  the  Saxons, 
but  not  m  these  walls.  Let  no  man  from  the  foe  see  our 
strength  or  our  weakness.  We  are  still  mighty  and 
impregnable,  while  our  dwelling  is  in  the  realm  of  the 
Unknown.  Let  the  King,  and  his  offlcors  of  state,  and 
his  chieftains  of  battle,  descend  to  the  pass.  And  behind  at 
the  distance,  let  the  spearmen  range  from  clifl  to  clifT,  as  a 
5^°^        '  their  numbers  seem  the  greater." 

Thou  speakest  well,"  said  the  King. 
Meanwhile  the  knight  and  the  monk  waited  below  at 
that  terrible  pass,*  whicli  then  lay  between  mountain  and 
river,  and  oyer  which  the  precipices  frowned,  with  a  sense 
"  A^rul'^"*?^"^*'*-    Lookip"  up,  the  knight  murmured,— 
With  those  stones  and  crags  to  roll  down  on  a 
marching  army,  the  place  well  denes  storm  and  assault : 
bdow"""       on  the  height  would  overmatch  thousands 

He  then  turned  to  address  a  few  words,  with  all  the 
far-famed  courtesy  of  Norman  and  Frank,  to  the  Welsh 
guards  at  the  outpost.  They  were  picked  men;  the 
strongest  and  best  armed  and  best  fed  of  the  group.  But 
they  shook  their  heads  and  answered  not,  gazing  at  him 
flerccly,  and  showing  thoir  white  tooth,  as  does  at  a  bear 
hefore  they  are  loosened  from  the  band. 

.",  ""^If'rstand  me  not,  poor  languageiess  savages  1  " 
said  Mallet  de  Graville,  turnifig  to  the  monk,  whottood 

VlL^ottM^pl^!''  ""^"'y       "  took  the 
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by  with  the  lifted  rood ;  "  speak  to  them  in  their  own 

jarpon," 

"  Xay,  "  said  tho  Wolsh  monk,  who,  though  of  a  rival 
tribe  from  South  Wales,  and  at  Ihe  service  of  flarold,  was 
esteemed  throuRhout  the  land  for  picly  and  learning, 
"  they  will  not  o\)cn  mouth  till  the  King's  orders  come  to 
receive  or  dismiss  us  unheard." 

"  Dismiss  us  unheard  I  "  repeated  the  punctilious 
Norman ;  "  even  this  poor  baiiiarous  King  can  scorcely 
be  so  strange  to  all  comely  and  gentle  usage,  as  to  ])ut 
such  insult  on  Guillaume  Mallet  de  Ciraville.  liut,"  added 
the  knight,  colouring,  "  I  forgot  that  he  is  not  advised 
of  my  name  and  land ;  and,  indeed,  sith  thou  art  to  be 
spokesman,  I  marvel  why  Harold  shoidd  have  prayed  my 
service  at  all,  at  the  risk  of  subjecting  a  Norman  knight  to 
affronts  contumelious." 

"  Peradvenlure,"  replied  Kvan,  "  peradventure  thou  hast 
somethin,.;  to  whisper  apart  to  the  King,  which,  as  stranger 
and  warrior,  none  will  venture  to  question  ;  but  which 
from  me,  as  countryman  and  priest,  would  excite  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  those  around  him." 

"  I  conceive  thee,"  said  De  Graville.  "  And  see,  spears  are 
gleaming  down  the  path ;  and  per  pedes  Domini,  yon  chief 
with  the  mantle,  and  circlet  of  gold  on  his  head,  is  the  cat-king 
that  so  spitted  and  scratched  in  the  melc!'  last  night." 

"  Heed  well  thy  tongue,"  said  Iivan  alarmed ;  "  no 
jests  with  the  leader  of  men." 

"  Knowest  thou,  good  monk,  that  a  facete  and  most 
gentil  Roman  (if  the  saintly  writer  from  whom  I  take  the 
citation  reports  ariglit — for,  alas  I  I  know  not  where 
myself  to  purchase,  or  to  steal,  one  copy  of  Horatius 
Flaceus)  hath  said,  '  Dulcc  est  desipere  in  loco.'  It  is 
sweet  to  jest,  but  not  within  reach  of  claws,  whether  of 
kaisars  or  cats." 

Therew'lh  the  kniiilit  drew  up  his  spare  but  stalely 
figure,  and,  arranging  his  robe  with  grace  and  dignity, 
awaited  the  coming  chief. 

Down  the  pallis,  one  by  one,  came  first  the  chiefs, 
privileged  by  hirlh  to  attend  the  King;  and  each,  as  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  jiass,  drew  on  the  up])er  side, 
among  the  stones  of  the  rough  ground.  Then  a  banner, 
tattered  and  torn,  with  the  lion  ensign  that  the  Welsh 
princes  had  substituted  for  the  old  national  dragon,  which 
the  Saxons  of  Wessex  had  appropriated  to  themselves,* 

*  The  Saxons  of  Wossex  seem  to  liavc  adopted  tlie  Dragon  for 
llicir  ensign,  from  an  early  period.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason 
that  it  was  assumed  l)y  Edward  Ironsides,  as  the  licro  of  the  Saxons  ; 
the  principalitj'  of  NVesscx  forming  tlie  most  important  portion  of 
the  pure  Saxon  race,  winle  its  founder  was  the  ancestor  of  Uie 
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preceded  the  steps  of  the  King.  Behind  him  came  his 
falconer  and  bard,  and  liic  rest  of  his  scaiilv  liousehold. 
The  King  halted  in  the  pass,  a  few  steps  from'the  Norman 
knighl  ;  and  Mallet  de  Graville,  though  accustomed  to 
the  majestic  mien  of  Duke  William,  and  the  practised 
state  of  the  prirces  of  France  and  Flandors,  felt  an  in- 
voluntary thrill  of  admiration  at  the  bearing  of  the  great 
child  of  Nature  with  his  foot  on  his  father's  soil. 

Small  and  slight  as  was  his  stature,  worn  and  ragged 
his  mantle  of  state,  there  was  that  in  the  erect  mien  and 
steady  eye  of  the  Cymrian  hero,  which  showed  one  con- 
scious of  authority,  and  potent  in  will ;  and  the  wave  of 
his  hand  to  the  knight  was  the  gesture  of  a  prince  on  his 
throne.    Nor,  indeed,  was  that  brave  and  ill-fated  chief 
without  some  irregular  Mlcams  of  menial  cultivation,  which 
under  happier  auspices,  might  have  centred  into  steadfast 
light.    Though  the  learning  which  had  once  existed  in 
Wales  (the  last  legacy  of  Rome)  had  long  since  expired 
in  broil  and  blood,  and  youths  no  longer  flocked  to  the 
colleges  of  Caerleon,  and  priests  no  longer  adorned  the 
casuistical  theology  of  the  age,  Gryffyth  himself,  the  son 
of  a  wise  and  famous  father,*  had  received  an  education 
beyond  the  average  of  Saxon  kings.    But,  intensely  national 
his  mind  had  turned  from  all  other  literature,  to  the  le^^nnds 
and  songs,  and  chronicles  of  his  land  ;  and  if  he  is  the  best 
scholar  who  best  understands  his  own  tongue  and  its 
-asures,  Gryflyth  was  the  most  erudite  prince  of  his  age. 
I  lls  natural  talents,  for  war  especially,  were  considerable  ; 
and  judged  fau-ly— not  as  mated  with  an  empty  treasury' 
without  other  army  than  the  capricious  wil!  of  his  subjects 
afforded,  and  amidst  his  bitterest  foes  in  the  jealous  chiefs 
of  his  own  country,  against  the  disciplined   force,  and 
comparative  civilisation  of  the  Saxon— but  as  compared 
with  all  the  other  princes  of  Wales,  in  warfare,  to  which 
he  was  habituated,  and  in  which  chances  were  even,  the 
fallen  son  of  Llewellyn  had  been  the  most  renowned  leader 
imperial  house  of  the  Basileus  of  Britain.    Tlie  dragon  seems  also  to 
liave  been  a  Norman  ensign.    The  lions  or  leopards,  popularly 
iissigned  to  tlie  Cviiqucror,  are  certainly  a  later  invention.  There 
IS  no  appearance  of  them  on  the  banners  and  shields  of  the  Norman 
army  m  tJie  Bayeux  tapestry.    Armorial  bearing    were  In  use 
amongst  the  Welsh,  and  even  the  Saxons,  long  befort  heraldry  was 
reduced  to  a  science  by  the  Franks  and  Normans.   And  the  dra<'on 
which  IS  supposed  by  many  critics  to  be  borrowed  fro-n  t!;.-.  !v,st' 
through  the  Saracens,  certainly  existed  as  aii  armorial  ensign  Willi 
the  Cyrarians  before  tliey  could  have  had  any  obligation  to  the  sonas 
and  legends  of  t  liat  peoijle.  ° 

*  "  In  whose  time  the  earth  brouglit  forth  double,  and  there 
was  neither  beggar  nor  poor  man  from  Uie  North  to  the  South 
Sea."— PowBix's  lliit.  of  Wales,  p.  83. 
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thut  Cymry  had  known  since  the  death  of  the  great 
Roderic. 

So  there  he  stood ;  his  attendants  ghastly  with  famine, 
drawn  up  on  the  unequal  ground  ;  above,  on  the  heights, 
and  rising  from  the  stone  crags,  long  lines  of  spears 
artfully  placed  ;  and,  watching  him  with  deathful  eyes, 
somewhat  in  his  rear,  the  Traitor  Three. 

"  Speak,  father,  or  chief,"  said  the  Welsh  King  in  his 
native  tongue  ;  "  what  would  Harold  the  Earl  ol  Gryflyth 
the  King  ?  " 

Then  the  monk  took  up  the  word  and  spoke. 

"  Health  to  Gryffyth-ap-Llewellyn,  his  v;hiefs  and  his 
people  !  Thus  saith  Harold,  King  Edward's  thegn  : — By 
land  all  the  passes  are  watched  ;  by  sea  all  the  waves  are 
our  own.  Our  swords  rest  in  our  sheaths ;  but  Famine 
marches  each  hour  to  gride  and  to  slay.  Instead  of  sure 
death  from  the  hunger,  take  sure  life  from  the  foe.  Free 
jjardon  to  all,  chiefs  and  people,  and  safe  return  to  their 
homes, — save  Gryflyth  alone.  Let  him  come  forth,  not  as 
victim  and  outlaw,  not  with  bent  form  and  clasped  hands, 
but  as  chief  meeting  chief,  with  his  household  of  state. 
Harold  will  meet  him,  in  honour,  at  the  gates  of  the  fort. 
Let  Gryllyth  submit  to  King  Edward,  and  ride  with 
Harold  to  the  Court  of  the  Basileus.  Harold  promises  him 
life,  and  will  plead  for  his  pardon.  And  though  the  peace 
of  this  realm,  and  the  fortune  of  war,  forbid  Harold  to  say, 
'  Thou  shall  yet  be  a  king ' ;  yet  thy  crown,  son  of 
Llewellyn,  shall  at  least  be  assured  in  the  line  of  thy 
fathers,  and  the  race  of  Cadwallader  shall  still  reign  in 
Cymry." 

Th'.;  monk  paused,  and  hojje  and  joy  were  in  the  faces 
of  the  famished  chiefs ;  while  two  of  the  Traitor  Three 
suddenly  left  their  post,  and  sped  to  tell  the  message  to 
the  spearmen  and  multitudes  above.  Modred,  the  third 
conspirator,  laid  his  hand  on  his  hilt,  and  stole  near  to  see 
the  face  of  the  King ; — the  face  of  the  King  was  dark 
and  angry,  as  a  midnight  of  storm. 

Then,  raising  the  cross  on  high,  Evan  resumed. 

"  And  I,  though  of  the  people  of  Gwentland,  which  the 
arms  of  Gryflyth  have  wasted,  and  whose  prince  fell 
beneath  Gryffyth's  sword  on  the  hearth  of  his  hall — I, 
as  God's  servant,  the  brother  of  all  I  behold,  and,  as  son 
of  the  soil,  mourning  over  the  slaughter  of  its  latest 
defenders — I,  by  this  symbol  of  love  and  command,  which 
I  rairi  to  heaven,  adjure  thee,  O  King,  to  give  ear  to  the 
mission  of  j)cacc, — to  cast  down  the  grim  pride  of  earth. 
And  instead  of  the  crown  of  a  day,  fix  thy  hopes  on  the 
crown  everlasting.  For  much  shall  be  pardoned  to  thee  in 
thine  hour  of  pomp  and  of  conquest,  if  now  thou  savest 
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from  doom  and  from  death  the  last  lives  over  which  thou 
art  lord." 

It  was  during  this  solemn  appeal  that  the  Icnight,  marlting 
the  sign  announced  to  him,  and  drawing  close  lo  GrvfTyth, 
pressed  the  ring  into  the  King's  hand,  and  whispered', — 

"  Obey  by  this  pledge.  Thou  knowest  Harold  is  true, 
and  thy  head  is  sold  by  thine  own  people." 

The  King  cast  a  haggard  eye  at  the  speaker,  and  then 
at  the  ring,  over  which  his  hand  closed  with  a  convulsive 
spasm.  And  at  that  dread  instant  the  man  prevailed  over 
the  king;  and  far  away  from  people  and  monk,  from 
adjuration  and  duty,  fled  his  heart  on  the  wings  of  the 
storm — fled  to  the  cold  wife  he  distrusted  :  and  the  pledge 
that  should  assure  him  of  life,  seemed  as  a  love-token 
insulting  his  fall : — Amidst  all  the  roar  of  roused  passions, 
loudest  of  all  was  the  hiss  of  the  jealous  fiend. 

As  the  monk  ceased,  the  thrill  of  the  audience  was 
perceptible,  and  a  deep  silence  was  followed  by  a  general 
murmur,  as  If  to  constrain  the  King. 

Then  the  pride  of  the  despot  chief  rose  up  to  second  the 
wrath  of  the  suspecting  man.  The  red  spot  flushed  the 
(lark  cheek,  and  he  tossed  the  neglected  hair  from  his 
brow. 

He  made  one  stride  towards  the  monk,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  loud,  and  deep,  and  slow,  rolling  far  up  the  hill, — 

"  Monk,  thou  hast  said  ;  and  now  hear  the  reply  of  the 
son  of  Llewellyn,  the  true  heir  of  Roderic  the  Great,  who 
from  the  heights  of  Eryri  saw  all  the  lands  of  the  Cymrian 
sleeping  under  the  dragon  of  Uther.  King  was  I  born,  and 
king  will  I  die.  I  will  not  ride  by  the  side  of  the  Saxon 
to  the  feet  of  Edward,  the  son  of  the  spoiler.  I  will  not, 
to  purchase  base  life,  surrender  the  claim,  vain  before  men 
and  the  hour,  but  solemn  before  God  and  posterity — the 
claim  of  my  line  and  my  people.  All  Britain  is  ours — all 
the  island  of  Pines.  And  the  children  of  Hengist  are 
traitors  and  rebels — not  the  heirs  of  Ambrosius  and  Uther. 
Say  to  Harold  the  Saxon,  Ye  have  left  us  but  the  tomb  of 
the  Druid  and  the  hills  of  the  eagle;  but  freedom  and 
royalty  are  ours,  in  life  and  in  cicatl  —not  for  you  to 
demand  them,  not  for  us  to  betray.  Nor  fear  ye,  O  my 
chiefs,  few,  but  unmatched  in  glory  and  truth  ;  fear  not 
ye  to  perish  by  the  hunger  thus  denounced  as  our  doom, 
on  these  heights  that  command  the  fruits  of  our  own  fields  ! 
No,  die  w-e  may,  but  not  mute  and  rcvcngeless.  Go  back, 
whispering  warrior  ;  go  back,  false  son  of  Cymry — and 
tell  Harold  to  look  well  to  his  walls  and  his  trenches.  We 
will  vouchsafe  him  grace  for  his  grace — we  will  not  take 
liim  by  surprise,  nor  under  cloud  of  the  night.  With  the 
gleam  of  our  spears  and  the  clash  of  our  shields,  we  will 
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l  oinc  from  Ujo  hill  :  nnd,  famine-worn  as  ho  (U-onis  us, 
hold  a  feast  in  his  walls  which  the  eagles  of  Snowdon  spirad 
their  pinions  to  share  1  " 

"  Kasii  man  and  unhappy  1  "  ericd  the  monk  ;  "  what 
curse  (liawesl  Ihou  down  on  thy  head  !  Wilt  thou  be  the 
murthcrer  of  thy  men,  in  strife  unavailin<i  and  vain  ? 
Heaven  holds  thee  guilty  of  all  the  blood  thou  shalt  cause 
lo  he  shed." 

"  Be  dumb  I-  hush  thy  sereech,  lyin^^  raven  1  "  exelaimed 
Gryllyth,  his  eyes  darting  lire,  and  his  slight  form  dilating. 
"  Once,  priest  and  monk  went  before  us  to  inspire,  not  to 
daunt ;  and  our  cry.  Alleluia  !  was  taught  us  by  the  saints 
of  the  Church,  on  the  day  when  Saxons,  fierce  ami  many 
as  Harold's,  fdl  on  the  held  of  Macs-Garmoii.  No,  the 
curse  is  on  the  head  of  tiie  invader,  not  on  those  wlio 
defend  hearth  and  altar.  Yea.  as  the  song  to  the  bard,  the 
CURSE  leaps  through  my  veins,  and  rushes  forth  from  my 
lips.  By  the  laud  they  have  ravaged  ;  by  the  gore  they 
have  spilt ;  on  these  crags,  our  last  ref  ge  ;  below  the  cam 
on  yon  heights,  where  the  Dead  stir  to  hear  me, — I  launch 
the  curse  of  the  wronged  and  tlie  doomed  on  the  children 
of  Hengist  1  They  in  turn  shall  know  the  steel  of  the 
stranricr-  their  crown  shall  be  shivered  as  glass,  and  their 
nobles  be  as  slaves  in  the  land.  And  the  line  of  Hengist 
and  Cerdic  shall  be  rased  from  I  he  roll  of  empire.  And 
the  ghosts  of  our  fathers  shall  glide,  appeased,  over  the 
grave  of  their  nation.  But  wc— we,  thougli  weak  in  the 
body,  in  the  soul  shall  be  strong  to  the  last  1  The  plough- 
share may  pass  over  our  cities,  but  the  soil  shall  be  trod 
by  our  steps,  and  our  deeds  kee|)  our  language  alive  in  the 
songs  of  our  bards.  Nor,  in  the  great  Judgment  Day, 
shall  any  race  but  the  race  of  Cymry  rise  from  their  graves 
in  this  "corner  of  the  earth,  to  answer  for  the  sins  of  the 
brave  1  "  * 

So  impressive  the  voice,  so  grand  the  brow,  and  sublime 
the  wild  gesture  of  the  King,  as  he  thus  spoke,  that  not 

♦  "  During  the  military  expeditions  made  in  our  days  against 
South  Wales,  an  old  Welshman,  at  Pcncadair,  who  had  faithfully 
adhered  to  him  (Henry  II.),  being  desired  to  give  his  opinion  about 
the  royal  army,  and  whether  he  thought  that  of  the  rebels  would 

make  resistance,  and  what  he  Ihouffht  would  be  the  final  event  of 
this  war,  replied  ;  '  This  nation.  O  King,  may  now,  as  In  former 
times,  be  harassed,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  he  weakened  and 
destroyed  bv  vou  and  other  powers  ;  and  it  will  often  prevail  by  its 
laudable  exertions,  but  it  can  never  be  totally  subdued  by  the  wialh 
of  man,  unless  the  wrath  of  God  shall  concur.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
any  other  nation  than  this  o/  Wales,  or  any  other  language  (whatever 
may  hereafter  come  to  pass),  shall  in  the  day  of  severe  examination 
be/ore  the  Supreme  Judge  answer  for  this  corner  of  the  earth  I ' "  — 
Hoabe's  Giraldas  Cambrcnsis,  vol.  i.  p.  3f)l. 
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only  the.  monk  himsrlf  was  awed  ;  not  only,  tliougli  he 
untlorslood  nut  tlu-  words,  did  the  Norman  knight  bow 
his  heiuJ.  as  a  child  when  tiie  lij^htninR  he  fears  as  by 
instinct  flashes  out  from  the  cloud, — l)ut  even  tlie  sullen 
and  wide-spreading  discontent  at  work  among  most  of 
the  chiefs  was  arrested  for  a  moment.  But  the  spearmen 
and  multitude  above,  excited  l)y  the  lidiiii^s  of  safety  to 
life,  ami  worn  out  by  repeated  defeat,  and  the  dread  fear 
of  famine,  too  remote  to  hear  the  Kin;-£,  were  listening 
eagerly  to  the  insidious  addresses  of  the  two  sleallhy  con- 
spirators, creeping  from  rank  to  rank  ;  and  already  they 
l)i  i,'an  to  sway  and  move,  and  sweep  slowly  down  towai-ds 
the  King. 

Recovering  his  surprise,  the  Norman  again  neared 

GryfTyth,  and  began  to  re-urge  his  mission  of  peace.  But 
the  chief  waved  him  back  sternly,  and  said  aloud,  though 
in  Saxon  : — 

"  No  secrets  can  pass  between  Harold  and  me.  This 
much  alone,  take  thou  Lack  as  answer : — I  thank  the  Earl, 

for  myself,  my  Queen,  and  my  people.  Noble  have  been 
his  courtesies,  as  foe  ;  as  foe  I  thank  him — as  Idng,  defy. 
The  torque  he  hath  returned  to  my  hand,  he  shall  see  again 

ere  the  sun  set.  Messengers,  ye  are  answered.  Withdraw, 
and  speed  fast,  that  we  may  jniss  not  your  steps  on  the 
road." 

The  monk  sighed,  and  cast  a  look  of  holy  compassion 
over  the  circle  ;  and  a  pleased  man  was  h".  to  see  in  the 
faces  of  most  tliere,  that  the  King  was  alone  in  his  fierce 
defiance.  Then  lifting  again  the  rood,  he  turned  away, 
and  with  him  went  the  Norman. 

The  retirement  of  the  messengers  was  the  signal  for  one 
burst  of  remonstrance  from  the  chiefs — the  signal  for  the 
voice  and  the  deeds  of  the  Fatal  Three.  Down  from  the 
heights  sprang  and  rushed  the  angry  and  turbulent 
multitudes ;  round  the  King  came  the  bard  and  the  falconer, 
and  some  faithful  few. 

The  great  uproar  of  many  voices  caused  the  monk  and 
the  knitrht  to  pause  abruptly  in  their  descent,  and  turn  to 
look  behind.  They  could  see  the  crowd  rushing  down 
from  the  higher  steeps  ;  but  on  the  snot  itself  wnich  they 
had  so  lately  left,  the  nature  of  the  pround  only  perniilled 
a  confused  view  of  spear  points,  lifted  swords,  and  iieads 
crowned  with  shaggy  locks,  swaying  to  and  fro. 

"  What  me  ms  all  this  commotion  ?  "  asked  the  knight, 
with  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  Hist  t  "  said  the  monk,  pale  as  ashes,  and  leaning  for 
support  upon  the  cross. 

Suddenly,  above  the  hubbub,  was  heard  the  voice  of  the 
King,  in  accents  of  menace  and  wrath,  singularly  distinct 
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and  clear ;  it  was  loilowed  by  a  moiiienl's  silincc — a 
moment's  silence  followed  by  tlie  clatter  of  arms,  a  yell, 

and  ;i  liowl,  ami  the  iiultscribal  ii  sliuck  of  niun. 

And  suddenly  again  was  lieaiu  a  voice  thai  seemed  Ibat 
of  the  King,  bnt  no  longer  distinct  and  clear  1 — was  it 
laii{4l»  ?  -  Avas  il  liioaii  ? 

All  was  hushed  ;  the  monk  was  on  his  knees  in  jjrayer  ; 
the  knight's  sword  was  bare  in  his  hiuul.  All  w;is  hushecl 
— and  the  sj)ears  stood  still  in  the  air  ;  when  there  was 
again  a  cry,  as  multitudinous,  but  less  savage  than  before. 
And  llie  W'elsli  eaine  down  the  i)ass,  and  down  the  crags. 

The  kiiighl  jjlaeed  his  back  to  a  roek.  "  They  have  orders 
to  murllier  us,"  he  murmured  ;  "  but  woe  to  the  first  who 
come  within  reach  of  my  sword  I  " 

Down  swarnu'd  the  Wclshnu-n,  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and 
in  the  niidsl  of  lliem  three  chiefs — the  l-'atal  Three.  And 
the  old  chief  bore  in  his  hand  a  pole  or  sjjcar,  and  on  the 
top  of  that  spear,  trickling  gore  step  by  step,  was  the 
trunkless  head  of  GryfTylh  llie  King. 

"  This,"  said  the  old  chief,  as  he  drew  near,  "  this  is  our 
answer  to  Harold  the  Karl.    We  will  go  with  ye." 

"  Food  !  food  1  "  cried  the  mullilude. 

And  the  three  chiefs  (one  on  either  side  the  trunkless 
head  that  the  third  bore  aloft),  whispered,  "We  arc 
avenged  1  " 
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CHAPTER  I 

Some  days  after  the  tragical  event  with  which  the  last 
chapter  closed,  the  ships  of  the  Saxons  were  assembled  in 

the  wide  waters  of  Conway  ;  and  on  the  small  fore-deck 
of  the  tateliest  vessel,  stood  Harold,  bare-headed,  before 
Aldyth,  the  widowed  Queen.  For  the  faithful  bard  had 
fallen  by  the  side  of  his  lord  ;  .  .  .  the  dark  promise  was 
unfulfilled,  and  the  mangled  clay  of  the  jealous  GryfTyth 
slept  alone  in  the  narrow  bed.  A  ehair  of  state,  with 
dossell  and  canopy,  was  set  for  the  daughter  of  Algar,  and 
behind,  stood  maidens  of  Wales,  selected  in  haste  for  her 
attendants. 

But  Aldyth  had  not  seated  herself  ;  and,  side  by  side 
with  her  dead  lord's  great  victor,  thus  she  spoke  : — 

"  Woe  worth  the  day  and  the  hour  when  Aldyth  left  the 
hall  of  her  fathers  and  the  land  of  her  birth  !  Her  robe 
of  a  queen  has  been  rent  and  torn  over  an  aching  heart, 
and  the  air  she  has  breathed  has  reeked  as  with  blood.  I 
go  forth,  widowed,  and  homeless,  and  lonely  ;  but  my  feet 
shall  press  the  soil  of  my  sires,  and  my  lips  draw  the  breath 
wbich  came  sweet  and  pure  to  my  childhood.  And  thou, 
O  Harold,  slandest  beside  me,  like  the  shape  of  my  own 
youth,  and  the  dreams  of  old  come  back  at  the  sound  of 
thy  voice.  Fare  thee  well,  noble  heart  and  true  Saxon. 
Thou  hast  twice  saved  the  child  of  thy  foe — first  from 
shame,  then  from  famine.  Thou  wouldst  ha^  c  :3vcd  my 
dread  lord  from  open  force,  and  dark  murds :  ;  bat  the 
saints  were  wroth,  the  blood  of  my  kinsfolk,  ■  y  his 

hand,  called  for  vengeance,  and  the  shrines  lie  hau  ^ ''.laged 
and  burned  murmured  doom  from  their  desolate  altars. 
Peace  be  with  the  dead,  and  peace  with  the  living  I  I 
shall  go  back  to  my  father  and  brethren  ;  and  if  the  fame 
and  life  of  child  and  sister  be  dear  to  them,  their  s.vords 
will  never  more  leave  their  sheaths  against  Haroltl.  So 
thy  hand,  and  God  guard  thee  !  " 

Harold  raised  to  his  lips  the  hand  which  the  (^u^^eu 
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extended  to  liim  ;  and  to  Aldylli  now  seonird  restored  the 
rare  I.etiuty  of  her  youlli ;  as  j.ridc  and  sorrow  gave  her 
lie  (liiuin  of  emotion,  which  love  and  duty  had  faUed 

lo  bislow. 

.. 'i' ''^'-'".^'o  *hee,  noble  lady."  said  Uw  l-arl. 

lei  thy  knulrid  fn.in  nic.  lh:i»  for  Ihv  s;ik.-.  and  thv 
RrandsiiT  s  would  fai.i  l.c-  their  l,r.)nar  and  Iriind  ;  were 
Ih.  y  1)1.1  united  with  inc,  all  I.i,  .|an.i  were  now  safe  aoalnst 

J'hi7in       "i!'^„''"''l\';''''"-  '''"'^'''l*'-  '••••I'^Hly  awaits 

thee  in  the  halls  of  IMorcar  ;  an<!  wlun  time  lias  scarred 
tlu'  wounds  of  the  past,  may  li.y  joys  re-bloom  in  the  face 
of  lliy  ehild.    I  arewell,  noble  Aldyth  I  " 

He  dropped  the  hand  he  had  held  till  then,  turned  slowly 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  re-entered  bis  boat.  As  be 
was  rowed  back  to  shore,  the  horn  jjave  the  sicnal  for 
raising  anchor,  and  tbe  ship  ri-ibling  itseif.  moved  majesti- 
cally through  the  midst  of  the  fleet.  lJut  Aldyth  still 
stood  erect,  and  her  eyes  followed  the  boat  that  bore  away 
the  secret  love  of  her  youlii.  ^ 
As  Harold  reached 'the  sboic.  Tostig  and  the  Norman, 
who  b-vi  been  converMug  amicably  together  on  the  beach 
advai.'  .  .,     wards  the  i:arl. 

"  ^roli.  said  Tostig,  smiling,  "  it  were  easy  for  thee 
to  console  the  fair  widow,  and  bring  to  our  House  all  the 
force  of  i^ast  Anglia  and  Mercia."  Harold  s  face  slightly 
changed,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

"  A  marvellous  fair  dame,"  said  the  Norman,  "  notwith- 
staiuhng  her  cheek  be  somewhat  pinched,  and  the  hue 
sunljurnt.  And  I  wonder  not  that  the  poor  cat-kinc  kent 
her  so  close  to  his  side."  ^  ^  ^ 

snhi?,^  Norman,"  said  llie  Earl,  hastening  to  change  the 
su  jict,  the  war  is  now  over,  and,  for  long  years,  Wales 
wiil  leave  our  Marches  m  peace.— This  eve  I  propose  to 
nde  hence  towards  London,  and  we  will  converse  by  the 
way. 

"  Go  you  so  soon  ?  "  cried  the  knight,  surprised.    "  Shall 
you  not  lake  means  utterly  to  subjugate  this  troublesome 

I^^of.'i^i^n*^*  l^"'^'  ''"'""S  your  thcgns,  to  bold  as 

martial  flefs  at  need,  build  lowers  and  forts  on  the  heights 
■  and  at  the  river  mouths  ?  -  -where  a  site,  like  this,  for  some 
tair  castle  and  vawmure  ?    In  a  word,  do  you  Saxons 
"^"iT      "^'^'■'■u"'  and  neglect  to  hold  what  you  win  ?  " 

Wo  hMvo  nnVi' m'?^  '!'"^?.'?^'  ""^  ^o"q"e«t»  Sir  Norman. 
We  have  no  skill  in  building  castles  ;  and  I  pray  vou  not 
;o  i.ii.L  i„  juy  iiie^'ns  the  conceit  of  dividing  a  land,  as 
thUAcs  would  heir  plunder.  King  GryfTylh  is  dead,  and 
his  brothers  wil  reign  in  his  stead.  England  has  guarded 
her  realin.  and  chastised  the  acaressors.  What  need 
L.nglaiid  do  more  •>    Wo  aie  not  like  our  first  barbarous 
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fnthcrs,  carvinj*  oul  lumirs  with  the  scytlio  of  llicir  sa^xcs. 
The  wave  solllts  allcr  tlie  Hood,  and  I  lie  riu-fs  of  ut,  al  ter 
lawless  convulsions." 

Tostig  smiled,  in  disdain,  at  the  Knigiu,  wiio  mused  a 
little  over  the  stranpe  words  he  had  heard,  and  then  silently 
followed  the  luirl  to  the  fort. 

But  when  Harold  gained  his  chamber,  he  found  there 
an  express,  arrived  In  haste  from  Chester,  v  ith  the  news, 
that  Alf^ar,  the  sole  enemy  and  single  rival  of  his  power, 
was  no  more.  Fever,  occasioned  by  neglected  wounds,  had 
stretched  him  impotent  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  his  lierce 
passions  had  aided  the  inarch  of  disease  ;  the  restless  and 
profitless  race  was  run. 

The  first  emotion  which  these  tidings  called  forth  was 
that  of  pain.  The  bold  sympathise  with  the  bold  ;  and  in 
great  hearts,  there  is  always  a  certain  friendsliip  for  a 
Rallant  foe.  But  recovering  the  shoclt  of  that  first  im- 
pression, Harold  could  not  but  feel  that  Eng!  md  was  freed 
from  its  most  danjj;erous  sui)ject — himself  from  the  only 
obstacle  apparent  to  tli.  fulfilment  of  his  luminous  career. 

"  Now,  then,  to  London,"  whispered  the  voice  of  his 
ambition.  "  Not  a  foe  rests  to  trouble  the  peace  of  that 
empire  which  thy  conquests,  O  Harold,  have  made  more 
secure  and  compact  than  ever  yet  his  been  the  realm  of 
the  Saxon  kings.  Thy  way  through  the  country  that  thou 
hast  henceforth  delivered  from  the  fire  and  sword  of  the 
mountain  ravagcr,  will  be  one  march  of  triumph,  like  a 
Roman's  of  old  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  will  echo  ^ 
hearts  of  the  army;  those  hearts  are  thine  own.  Veniv 
Hilda  is  a  prophetess  ;  and  when  lildward  rests  with  th„ 
saints,  from  what  English  heart  will  not  burst  the  cry, 
"  LoNQ  UVE  Harold  the  Kino  "  ? 


CHAPIER  II 

FiiF,  Norman  rode  by  the  side  of  Harold,  in  the  rear  of 
the  victorious  armannnt.  'I'he  ships  sailed  to  their  havens, 
and  Tostig  departed  to  his  northern  earldom. 

"  And  now,"  said  Harold,  "  I  am  at  leisure  to  thank  thee, 
brave  Norman,  for  more  than  thine  aid  in  council  and  war  ; 
—at  leisure  now  to  turn  to  the  last  prayer  of  Swcyn,  and 
the  often  shed  tears  of  Githa  my  mother,  for  Woinoth  the 
exile.  Thou  seest  with  thine  own  eyes  that  there  is  no 
longer  pretext  or  pica  for  thy  Count  to  detain  these  hosta^jes. 
Thou  Shalt  hear  from  Edward  himself  that  lie  no  longer 
asks  sureties  for  the  faith  of  the  House  of  Godwin  ;  and  I 
cannot  think  that  Duke  William  would  have  suffered  thee 
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to  bring  me  over  this  news  from  the  dead  if  he  wore  not 
prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  living." 

"  Your  sp.  cch.  Earl  of  Wessex,  goes  near  to  the  truLh. 
But  to  spenk  plainly  and  frankly,  I  think  William,  mv 
lord,  halh  a  keen  desire  to  welcome  in  person  a  chief  so 
illustrious  as  Harold,  and  I  guess  that  he  keeps  the  hostages 
to  make  thee  come  to  claim  them."  The  knight,  as  he 
spoke,  smUed  gaily;  but  the  cunning  of  the  Norman 
gleamed  in  the  quick  glance  of  his  clear,  hazel  eye. 

"  Fain  must  I  feel  pride  at  such  wish,  if  you  flatter  me 
not  '  said  Harold  ;  "  and  I  would  gladly  myself,  now  the 
land  is  m  peace,  and  my  presence  not  needful,  visit  a  court 
of  such  fame.  I  hear  high  praise  from  cheapman  and 
pilgrim  of  Count  William's  wise  care  for  barter  and  trade 
and  might  learn  much  from  the  ports  of  the  Seine  that 
would  profit  the  marts  of  the  Thames.  Much,  too,  I  hear 
of  Count  William's  zeal  to  revive  the  learning  of  the  Church 
aided  by  Lanfranc  the  Lombard  ;  much  I  hear  of  the 
pomp  of  his  buildings,  and  the  grace  of  his  court.  All  this 
would  I  cheerfully  cross  the  ocean  to  see;  but  all  this 
would  but  sadden  my  heart  if  I  returned  without  Haco  and 
Wolnoth." 

"  I  dare  not  speak  so  as  to  plight  faith  for  the  Duke," 
said  the  Norman,  who,  though  sharp  to  deceive,  had  that 
rein  on  his  conscience  that  it  did  not  let  him  openly  lie  ; 
"  but  this  I  do  know,  that  there  are  few  things  in  his' 
Countdom  which  my  lord  would  not  give  to  clasp  the 
right  hand  of  Harold,  and  feel  assured  of  his  friend- 
ship." 

Though  wise  and  farseeing.  Harold  was  not  suspicious ; 
—no  Englishman,  unless  il  were  Edward  himself,  knew 
the  secret  pretensions  of  William  to  the  English  throne : 
and  he  answered  simply — 

"  It  were  well,  indeed,  both  for  Normandy  and  England 
but  11  against  foes  and  for  trade,  to  be  allied  and  well-liking' 
I  will  think  over  your  words,  Sire  de  GravUle,  and  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  old  feuds  I)e  not  forgotten,  and  tliosc 
now  in  thy  court  be  the  last  hostages  ever  kept  by  the 
Norman  for  the  faith  of  the  Saxon." 

.  With  that  he  turned  the  discourse  ;  and  the  aspiring  and 
able  envoy,  exhilarated  by  the  hope  of  a  successful  mission, 
animated  the  way  by  remarks —alternately  lively  and 
shrewd— which  drew  tlie  brooding  Eari  from  those  musings 
which  had  now  grown  habitual  to  a  mind  once  dear  and 
open  as  the  day. 

Harold  had  not  niist  iilculalid  liu>  enthusiasm  his  victories 
had  cxc  ilcd.  Where  he  jiasscd,  all  the  towns  poured  forth 
their  populations  to  see  and  to  hail  him  ;  and  on  arriving 
at  the  metropolis,  the  rejoicings  in  his  honour  scemeil  to 
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equal  those  which  hod  cn  eLcd,  n(  tlie  accession  of  Edward 
the  res tora lion  of  the  line  of  Cerdic.  -^-uwara. 

According  lo  Ihc  I)arbarous  custom  of  the  age,  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  sub-king,  and  the  prow  of  l^is  spec  a 
war-ship  had  been  sent  to  Edward  as  the  trophies  of  con 
quest:    but  Harold's  uniform  moderation  respected  t?e 

Jh  of  Gryflyth  *  were  re-established  on  the 

tt  .H^'^.*''''^?'^'*.^  the  persons  of  his  brothers 

Blethgent  and  Rigwatle,  "  and  they  swore  oaths  "  savs 

he  graphic  old  chronicler,  "  and  delivered  hostages  to  ?he 
Kmg  and  the  Earl  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  in  all 
•  ^H^^  \^^'^^y?i^^ro  ready  for  him,  by  wator^nd  by 
Hnnn'K"f'*  "^f^^  such  rcndcrs  from  the  la^d  as  had  been 
done  before  to  any  other  king." 

Not  long  after  this,  Mallet  de  GravUle  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy, with  gifts  for  WUliam  from  King  Edward  and 

?r?esforTth*\^'T  ^^^^  ^''""''^  •''^        ^^^'^^  the  Earl, 
to  restore  the  hostages,    liut  Mallet's  acuteness  readily 
perceived  that  in  much,  Edward's  mind  had  been  alienated 
rom  William     It  was  clear,  that  the  Duke's  marrSge  and 
he  pledges  that  had  crowned  the  union,  were  d  stastefiU 
to    he  asceticism  of  the  saint-king :   and  with  Godwin^ 
dea  h,  and  Tostig's  absence  from  the  court,  seemed  ?o  have 
expired  all  Edward's  bitterness  towards  that  powerful 
family  of  which  Harold  was  now  the  head.    Still   as  no 
subject  out  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  had  ever  yet  been  electJS 
to  the  Saxon  throne,  there  was  no  apprehension  on 
m.nd  that  in  Harold  was  the  true  rivil  to  WiS's  cherished 
aspirations    Though  Edward  the  Atheling  w^s  S 
son  Edgar  lived,  the  natural  heir  to  the  throne  -  and  the 
Norman  (whose  liege  had  succeeded  to  the  Duchv  at  Iht 

Soma's  ^he'Tn'.V"^''''""^^^"'^^"*  the  invariab  e 
custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  set  aside,  whether  for 

kingdoms  or  for  earldoms,  all  claimants  unfitted  for  rule 
by  their  tender  years.  He  could  indeed  perceive  that  the 
young  Atheling's  minority  was  in  favou?  of  his  Normnn 
liege,  and  would  render  him  but  a  weak  defender  of  he 
realm,  and  that  there  seemed  no  popular  attachment  to 
the  infant  orphan  of  the  Germanised  exife  h.?  Same 
was  never  mentioned  at  the  court,  nor  had  Edward  «r 
knowledged  him  as  heir.-a  circun/sfanceThirh  e  nter^ 
preted  auspiciously  for  William.  Nevertheless,  it  was  Clew 
hat,  both  at  court  and  amongst  the  people,  the  NoiS 
inl^ucnce  in  England  was  at  the  lowest' ei,h  ;'aml  thTtSe 
only  man  who  could  restore  it.  and  realise  the  cherished 
dreams  of  his  grasping  lord,  was  Harold  the  all-powerful 

ac;s\:;'tl;^'sL;i;^  p»t  aside.  ^ « mmo. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

Trusting,  for  the  time,  to  the  success  of  Edward's  urgent 
dcmnnd  for  the  release  of  his  kinsmen,  as  well  as  his  own, 
Harold  was  now  detained  at  the  court  by  all  those  arrears 
of  business  which  had  accumulated  fast  under  the  inert 
hands  of  the  monk-king  during  the  prolonged  campaigns 
against  the  Welsh  ;  but  he  had  leisure  at  least  for  frequent 
visits  to  the  old  Roman  house  ;  and  those  visits  were  not 
more  grateful  to  his  love  than  to  the  harder  and  more 
engrossing  passion  which  divided  his  heart. 

The  nearer  he  grew  to  the  dazzling  object,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  which  Fate  seemed  to  have  shaped  all  circumstances, 
the^more  he  felt  the  charm  of  those  mystic  influences  whicii 
his 'colder  reason  had  disdained.  He  who  is  ambitious  of 
things  afar,  and  uncertain,  passes  at  once  into  the  Poet- 
Land  of  Imagination  ;  to  aspire  and  to  imagine  are  yearn- 
ings twin-born. 

When  in  his  fresh  youth  and  his  calm  lofty  manhood, 
Harold  saw  acti-^n,  how  adventurous  soever,  limited  to  the 
barriers  of  noble  duty  ;  when  he  lived  but  for  his  country, 
all  spread  clear  before  his  vision  in  the  sunlight  of  day  ; 
but  as  the  barriers  receded,  while  the  horizon  extended, 
his  eye  left  the  Certain  to  rest  on  the  Vague.  As  self, 
though  still  half  concealed  from  his  conscience,  gradually 
assumed  the  wide  space  love  of  country  had  filled,  the  maze 
of  delusion  commenced :  he  was  to  shape  fate  out  of  cir- 
cumstance,— no  longer  defy  fate  through  virtue  ;  and  thus 
Hilda  became  to  him  as  a  voice  that  answered  the  questions 
of  his  own  restless  heart.  He  needed  encouragement  from 
the  Unknown  to  sanction  his  desires  and  confirm  his  ends. 
But  Edifii,  rejoicing  in  the  fair  fame  of  her  betrothed,  and 
content  in  the  pure  rapture  of  beholding  him  again,  reposed 
in  the  divine  credulity  of  the  happy  hour  ;  she  marked  not, 
in  Harold's  visits,  that,  on  entrance,  the  Earl's  eye  sought 
first  the  stern  face  of  the  Vala— she  wondered  not  why  those 
two  conversed  in  whispers  togellier,  or  stood  so  often  at 
moonlight  by  tiie  Hunic  grave.  Alone,  of  all  womankind, 
she  felt  that  Harold  loved  her,  that  that  love  had  braved 
time,  al)sence,  ciianqe,  and  hope  deferred  ;— and  she  knew 
not  that  what  love  lias  most  to  dread  in  the  wild  heart  of 
aspiring  man,  is  not  persons,  but  things, — is  not  things,  but 
their  symbols. 

So  weeks  and  months  ro'.liv!  on,  and  Duke  William 
returned  no  answer  to  the  demands  for  his  hostages.  And 
Harold's  heart  smole  inni.  that  he  neglected  his  brother's 
prayer  and  his  motlier's  accusing  tears. 

Now  Ciitha,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  lived  in 
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seclusion  and  apart  from  town  ;  and  one  day  Harold  was 
surprised  by  her  unexpected  arrival  at  the  large  timbered 
house  m  London,  which  had  passed  to  his  possession.  As 
she  abruptly  entered  the  room  in  which  he  sate,  he  spranj* 
forward  to  wek  orne  and  embrace  her  ;  but  she  waved  him 
back  with  a  ^'rave  and  mournful  gesture,  and,  sinking  on 
one  knee,  she  said  thus : — 

"  See,  the  mother  is  a  suppliant  to  the  son  for  the  son. 
No,  Harold,  no— I  will  not  rise  till  thou  host  heard  me. 
l  or  years,  long  and  lonely,  have  I  lingered  and  pined,— 
long  years  I    Will  my  boy  know  his  mother  again  ?  Thou 
hast  said  to  me,  '  Wait  lill  the  messenger  returns.'    I  have 
waited.    Thou  hast  said,  '  This  time  the  Count  cannot 
resist  the  demand  of  the  King.'    I  bowed  my  head  and 
submitted  to  thee  as  I  had  done  to  Godwin  my  lord.  And 
I  have  not  till  now  claimed  thy  promise  ;  for  I  allowed  thy 
country,  thy  King,  and  thy  fame,  to  have  claims  more 
strong  than  a  mother.    Now  I  tarry  no  more ;  now  no 
inore  will  I  be  amused  and  deceived.    Thine  hours  are 
thine  own— free  thy  coming  and  thy  going.    Harold,  I 
claim  thine  oath.    Harold,  I  touch  Ihv  right  hand.  Harold. 
I  remind  thee  of  thy  troth  and  thy  plight,  to  cross  the  seas 
thyself,  and  restore  the  child  to  the  mother." 
"        rise,  rise  I "  exclaimed  Harold,  deeply  moved. 
Patient  hast  thou  been,  O  my  mother,  and  now  I  will 
linger  no  more,  nor  hearken  to  other  voice  than  your  own. 
I  will  seek  the  King  this  day,  and  ask  his  leave  to  cross 
the  sea  to  Duke  William." 
Then  Githa  rose,  and  fell  on  the  Earl's  breast  weeping. 


CHAPTER  IV 

It  so  chanced,  while  this  interview  took  place  between 
Githa  and  the  Earl,  that  Gurth,  hawking  in  the  woodlands 
round  Hilda's  house,  turned  aside  to  visit  his  Danish 
kinswoman.  The  Prophetess  was  absent,  but  he  was  told 
that  Edith  was  within  ;  and  Gurth,  about  to  be  united  to 
a  maiden  who  had  long  won  his  noble  afTcctions,  cherished 
a  brother's  love  for  his  brother's  fair  betrothed.  He 
entered  the  gyna-cium,  and  there  still,  as  when  we  were 
hrst  made  present  in  that  chamber,  sate  the  maids,  em- 
ployed on  a  work  more  Inilli.nnt  to  the  eve,  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  labour,  thnn  that  wliich  had  then  tasked 
their  active  hands.  They  were  broidering  into  a  tissue  of 
the  purest  gold  the  efligy  of  a  fighting  warrior,  designed 
by  Hilda  for  the  banner  of  Earl  Harold :  and,  rcmiived 
from  the  awe  of  their  mistress,  as  they  worked,  their 
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tongues  sang  gaily,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  song  and 
laughter  that  Ihc  tab-  young  Saxon  lore!  untcrt'd  the  chamber, 
'i'he  babble  and  the  niirlli  ceased  at  his  entrance  ;  each 
voice  was  stilled,  each  eye  cast  down  demurely.  Edith 
was  not  amongst  them,  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  the 
eldest  of  the  maidens  pointed  towards  the  peristyle  without 
I  he  house. 

The  winning  and  kindly  thcgn  paused  a  few  moments, 
to  admire  the  tissue  and  commend  the  work,  and  then 
sought  the  peristyle. 

Near  the  water-spring  that  gushed  Iroo  and  bright 
through  the  Roman  fountain,  he  found  Edith,  seated  in 
an  attitude  of  deep  thought  and  gloomy  dejection.  She 
started  as  he  approached,  and,  springing  forward  to  meet 
him,  exclaimed  : — 

"  O  Gurth,  Heaven  hath  sent  thee  to  me,  I  know  well, 
though  I  cannot  explain  to  thee  why,  for  I  cannot  explain 
it  to  myself  ;  but  know  I  do,  by  the  mysterious  bodements 
of  my  own  soul,  that  some  great  danger  is  at  this  moment 
encircling  thy  brother  Haiold.  Go  to  him,  I  pray,  I 
implore  thee,  forthwith  ;  and  let  thy  clear  sense  and  warm 
heart  be  by  his  side." 

"  I  will  go  instantly,"  said  Gurth,  startled.  "  But  do 
not  sutler,  I  adjure  thee,  sweet  kinswoman,  the  superstition 
that  wraps  this  place,  as  a  mist  wraps  a  marsh,  to  infect 
thy  pure  spirit.  In  my  early  youth  I  submitted  to  the 
infh'ence  of  Hilda  ;  I  became  man,  and  outgrew  it.  Much, 
secretly,  has  it  grieved  me  of  late,  to  sec  that  our  kins- 
woman's Danish  lore  has  brought  even  the  strong  heart 
of  Harold  under  its  spell ;  and  where  once  he  only  spoke 
of  duty,  1  now  hear  him  speak  of  fate." 

"  Alas  1  alas  !  "  answered  Edith,  wringing  her  hands  ; 
"  when  the  bird  hides  its  head  in  the  brake,  doth  it  shut 
out  the  track  of  the  hound  ?  Can  we  baffle  fate  by  re- 
fusing to  heed  its  approaches  '?  Rut  we  waste  precious 
moments.  Go,  Gurth,  dear  Gurth  I  Heavier  and  darker, 
while  we  sjjcak,  gathers  the  cloud  on  my  heart." 

Gurth  said  no  more,  but  hastened  to  remount  his  steed  ; 
and  lidith  remained  alone  by  the  Roman  fountain,  motion- 
less and  sad,  as  if  the  nymph  of  the  old  religion  stood 
there  to  see  the  lessening  stream  well  away  from  the 
shattered  stone,  and  know  that  the  life  of  the  nymph 
was  measured  by  the  ebb  of  the  stream. 

Gurth  arrived  in  London  just  as  Har>  Id  was  taking 
boat  for  the  palace  of  Westiiiinster,  to  seek  the  King  ;  and, 
afler  interchanging  a  hurried  embrace  with  his  mother,  he 
accompanied  flarold  to  the  palace,  and  K  arned  his  errand 
by  the  way.  \Vliile  Harold  spoke,  he  did  not  foresee  any 
danger  to  be  incurred  by  a  friendly  visit  to  tiie  Norman 
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court;  and  the  inlcrval  thai  elapsed  between  Harold's 
communkalion  and  Uieir  entrance  into  the  King's  cliamber, 
allowed  no  time  for  mature  and  careful  reflection. 

Edward,  on  whom  years  and  infinnily  had  increased  of 
late  with  rapid  ravage,  heard  Haiuld  s  request  with  a 
grave  and  deep  atlcnlion,  which  he  seldom  vouchsafed  to 
earthly  allairs.    And  he  remained  long  silent  after  his 
brother-in-law  had  finished  ;— so  long  silent,  that  the  Earl, 
at  first,  deemed  that  he  was  absorbed  in  one  of  those  mystic 
and  abstracted  reveries,  in  which,  more  and  more  as  he 
grew  nearer  to  the  borders  of  the  World  Unseen,  Edward 
so  strangely  indulged.    But,  looking  more  close,  both  he 
and  Gurth  were  struck  by  the  evident  dismay  on  the 
Ivmgs  face,  while  the  collected  hght  of  Edward's  cold 
eye  showed  that  his  mind  was  awake  to  the  human  world. 
In  truth,  it  is  probable  that  Edward,  at  that  moment,  was 
rocallmg  rash  hints,  if  ni>t  promises,  to  his  rapacious 
cousm  of  Normandy,  made  during  his  exile.    And,  sensible 
of  his  own  declining  health,  and  the  tender  years  of  the 
young  Edgar,  he  might  be  musing  over  the  terrible  pre- 
tender to  the  English  throne,  whose  claims  his  earlier 
mdiscrelion    might    seem    to    sanction.    Whatever  his 
ttioughts,  they  were  dark  and  sinister,  as  at  length  he 
said,  slowly — 

"  Is  thine  oalh  indeed  given  to  thy  mother,  and  doth 

she  keep  thee  to  it  ?  " 

I'  Both,  O  King,"  answered  Harold,  briefly. 

"  Then  I  can  gainsay  thee  not.  And  thou,  Harold  art 
a  man  of  this  living  world  ;  thou  jjlayest  here  the  part  of  a 
centurion  ;  thou  sayest  '  Come,'  and  men  come—'  Go,'  and 
men  move  at  thy  will.  Therefore  thou  mayest  well  judge 
lor  thyself.  I  gainsay  thee  not,  nor  interfere  between  man 
and  his  vow.  But  think  not,"  continued  the  King  in  a 
more  solemn  voice,  and  with  increasing  emotion,  "think 
not  that  I  will  charge  my  soul  that  I  counselled  or  en- 
couraged this  errand.  Yea,  I  foresee  that  thy  journey  will 
loss  to"thee°"^»^''^'  evil  to  England,  and  sore  grief  or  dire 

"  How  so,  dear  lord  and  King  ?  "  said  Harold,  startled 
by  Edward  s  unwonted  earnestness,  though  deeming  it  but 
one  of  the  visionary  chimeras  habitual  to  the  saint.  "  How 
so  ?  WUham  thy  cousin  hath  ever  borne  the  name  of  one 
lair  to  friend,  though  fierce  to  foe.  And  foul  indeed  his 
dishonour,  if  he  could  meditate  harm  in  a  man  trusting 
ins  faith,  and  sheltered  by  his  own  roof-tree  " 
v»  'n?^^''"h''  Hdward.  impatiently,  "  I  know 

William  of  old.    Nor  is  he  so  simple  of  mind,  that  he  will 
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cede  aught  for  thy  pleasure,  or  even  to  my  will,  unless  It 
brini,'  some  gain  to  himself.*  I  say  no  more.-  Tliuu  art 
cautioned,  and  I  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven." 

It  is  the  misforlune  of  men  little  famous  for  worldly 
lore,  that  in  those  few  occasions  when,  in  that  sagacity 
caused  Ijy  their  very  freedom  from  the  strife  and  passion  of 
those  around,  they  seem  almost  prophetically  inspired, — 
it  is  their  misfortune  to  lack  the  power  of  conveying  to 
others  their  own  convictions  ;  they  may  divine,  but  they 
cannot  reason  :  and  Harold  could  detect  nothing  to  deter 
his  purpose,  in  a  vague  fear,  based  on  no  other  argument 
than  as  vague  a  perception  of  the  duke's  general  character. 
But  Gurth,  listening  less  to  his  reason  than  his  devoted 
love  for  his  brother,  took  alarm,  and  said,  after  a 
pause, 

"Thinkest  thou,  good  my  King,  that  the  same  danger 
were  incurred  if  (iurlh,  instead  of  Harold,  crossed  the 

seas  to  demand  the  hostages  '?  " 

*'  No,"  said  Edward,  eagerly,  "  and  so  would  I  counsel. 
William  would  not  have  the  same  objects  to  gain  in  prac- 
tising his  worldly  guile  upon  thee.  No  ;  mothinlvs  that 
were  the  prudent  course." 

"  And  the  ignoble  one  for  Harold,"  said  the  elder  brother, 
almost  indignantly.  "  Howbeit,  I  thank  thee  gratefully, 
dear  King,  for  thy  affectionate  heed  and  care.  And  so 
the  saints  guard  thee  I  " 

On  leaving  the  King,  a  warm  discussion  between  the 
brothers  look  place.  But  Gurth's  arguments  were  stronger 
than  those  of  Harold,  and  the  Earl  was  driven  to  rest 
his  persistence  on  his  own  special  pledge  to  Githa.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  had  gained  their  home,  that  plea 
was  taken  from  him ;  for  the  moment  Gurth  related  to 
his  mother  Edward's  fears  and  cautions,  she,  ever  mindful 
of  Godwin's  preference  for  the  Earl,  and  his  last  commands 
to  her,  hastened  to  release  Harold  from  his  pledge  ;  and 
to  implore  him  at  least  to  suffer  Gurth  to  be  his  sul)stitute 
to  the  Norman  court.  "  Listen  dispassionately,"  said 
Gurth  ;  "  rely  upon  it  that  lulward  has  reasons  for  his 
fears,  more  ralioutil  than  those  he  has  given  to  us.  He 
knows  William  from  his  youth  upward,  and  hath  loved 
him  too  well  to  hint  doubts  of  his  good  failh  without  just 
foundation.  Are  there  no  reasons  why  danger  from 
William  should  be  special  against  thyself?  While  the 
Normans  abounded  in  the  court,  there  were  rumours  that 
the  Duke  had  some  designs  on  England,  which  Edward's 
preference  seemed  lo  sanction:  sncii  designs  now,  in  Uie 
altered  stale  of  England,  were  absurd    loo  frantic,  for  a 
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prince  of  Willinrn's  roi)iik'(l  wisdom  to  entertain.  Yet  he 
may  not  unnaturally  seek  to  regain  the  former  Norman 
influence  in  these  realms.  He  knows  that  In  you  he 
receives  the  most  powerful  man  in  England  ;  that  your 
detention  alone  woukl  convulse  the  country  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  ;  and  enable  him,  perhaps,  to  extort  from 
iidward  some  measures  dishonourable  to  us  all.  But 
against  me  he  can  harbour  no  ill  design— my  detention 
would  avail  him  nothing.  And,  in  truth,  if  Harold  be  safe 
in  Lngland,  (lurth  must  be  safe  in  Rouen  ?  Thy  presence 
Iiere  at  the  head  of  our  armies  guarantees  me  from  wrong. 
But  reverse  the  case,  and  with  Gurth  in  England,  is  Harold 
safe  in  Rouen  ?  I,  but  a  simple  soldier,  and  homely  lord, 
with  slight  influence  over  Edward,  no  command  in  the 
country,  and  little  practised  of  speech  in  the  stormy  Witan, 
—I  am  just  so  great  that  William  dare  not  harm  me,  but 
not  so  great  that  he  should  even  wish  to  harm  me." 

"  He  detains  our  kinsmen,  why  not  thee  I "  said 
Harold. 

"  Because  with  >ur  kinsmen  he  has  at  least  the  pretext 
that  they  w  ore  pledged  as  hostages :  because  I  go  simply 
a.>  guest  and  envoy.  No,  to  me  danger  cannot  come.  Be 
ruled,  dear  Harold." 

"  Be  ruled,  O  my  son,"  cried  Gilha,  clasping  the  Earl's 
knees,  "  and  do  not  let  me  dread  in  the  depth  of  the  night 
to  see  the  shade  of  Godwin,  and  hear  his  voice  say. 
'  Woman,  where  is  Harold  ?  '  " 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Earl's  strong  understanding  to 
resist  the  arguments  addressed  to  it ;  and,  to  say  truth  he 
liad  been  more  disturbed  than  he  liked  to  confess  by 
Edward's  sinister  forewarnings.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  reasons  against  his  acquiescence  in  Gurth's 
proposal.  The  primary,  and  to  do  him  justice,  the 
strongest,  was  in  his  native  courage  and  his  generous  pride. 
Should  he  for  the  flrst  time  in  his  life  shrink  from  a  peril 
m  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  a  peril  too,  so  uncertain  and 
vague?  Should  he  suffer  Gurth  to  fulfil  the  pledge  he 
himself  had  !  iken?  And  granting  even  that  Gurth  were 
safe  from  whatever  danger  he  individually  might  incur, 
did  it  become  him  to  accept  the  proxy  ?  Would  Gurth's 
voice,  too,  be  as  potent  as  his  own  in  effecting  the  return 
of  the  hostages  ? 

The  next  reasons  that  swayed  him  were  those  he  could 
not  avow.  In  denrin^r  his  way  to  the  English  throne,  it 
would  be  of  no  mean  importance  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  the  Norman  Duke,  and  the  Norman  acquiescence  in  his 
pretensions  ;  it  would  be  of  inflnite  service  to  remove  those 
prepossessions  against  his  House  which  were  stUl  rife  with 
the  Normans,  who  retained  a  bitter  remembrance  of  their 
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rounlrymen  dcclmaled,*  it  was  sniM,  wiih  the  concurrence 
If  not  at  the  order  of  Godwin,  whi  n  lluy  accomi)anied  the 
ill-fali-d  Alfred  (o  tlic  /•:n<.'li^,h  shore,  and  who  were  yel 
sore  with  their  ohl  expulsion  from  the  EngUsh  court  at 
the  return  of  his  father  and  himself. 

Though  it  could  not  enter  into  his  head  that  William 
possessing  no  party  whatever  in  England,  could  himself 
aspire  to  the  Enplish  crown,  yet  at  Edward's  death  there 
might  be  pretenders  whom  the  Norman  arms  could  llnd 
ready  excuse  to  sanction.    There  was  the  boy  Alheling  on 
the  one  side,  there  was  the  valiant  Norwegian  King  Har- 
drada  on  the  other,  who  might  revive  the  claims  of  his 
predecessor  Magnus  as  heir  to  the  rights  of  Canute.  So 
near  and  so  formidable  a  neighbour  as  the  Count  of  the 
Normans,  every  object  of  policy  led  him  to  propitiate  ;  and 
r.urth,  with  his  unbendinft  hate  of  all  that  was  Norman 
was  not,  at  least,  the  most  politic  envoy  he  could  select  for 
that  end.    Add  to  this,  that  despite  their  present  recon- 
ciliation, Harold  could  never  long  count  upon  amity  with 
Tostig;  and  Toslig's  connection  with  William,  through 
their  marriages  into  the  House  of  Baldwin,  was  full  of 
danger  to  a  new  throne,  to  which  Tostig  would  probably 
be  the  most  turbulent  su))ject :  the  innuence  of  this  con- 
nection how  desira!)le  to  counteract  I  f 

Nor  could  Harold,  who,  as  patriot  and  statesman,  felt 
deeply  the  necessity  of  reform  and  regeneration  in  the 
decayed  edifice  of  the  English  monarchy,  willingly  lose  an 
occasion  to  witness  all  that  William  had  done  to  raise  so 
high  m  renown  and  civilisallon,  in  martial  fame  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  th^al  petty  duchy,  which  he  had  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  Teuton  and  the  I'^ank 
Lastly,  the  Normans  were  the  special  darlings  of  the 
Roman  church.  William  had  obtained  the  dispensation  to 
his  own  marriage  with  Matilda  ;  and  might  not  the  Norman 
mnuence,  duly  conciliated,  back  the  i)rayer  which  Harold 
trusted  one  day  to  acblress  to  the  pontiff,  and  secure  to  him 
the  hallowed  blr.sing,  without  which  ambition  lost  its 
charm,  and  even  a  throne  its  splendour  ? 

All  these  considerations,  therefore,  urged  the  Earl  to 
persist  in  his  original  purpose :  but  a  warning  voice  in  his 

*  Tlic  word  "  (lecimated  "  is  the  one  Rci.erally  applied  by  the 
nstonnns  l()  ll.e  massacre  in  question  ;  and  it  is  therefore  retainod 
hvvi'     U:l  ,t  IS  not  correctly  applied  ;  for  that  butclKuy  was  per- 
petrated, not  upon  one  out  of  ten,  i»ut  iiiiif  out  of  ten. 

t  The  abone  rensons  for  Harold's  memorable  expedition  are 
ske  ched  at  this  len.liu  because  tl.cy  sumacs.  .l,e  mSst  pro"  aSe 

^.1      ♦^''''^'C"  '»  and  inconsiderate 

policy,  that  key  to  h.s  visit,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  chronicler  or 
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lu'iirt,  more  powerful  than  all,  sided  wUh  the  pruyer  of 
Gilha,  and  the  aif^umenls  of  GurLh.  In  tliis  state  of  irre- 
solution, Gurlh  said  seasonably, — 

"  Betliink  thee,  Harold,  if  menaced  but  with  peril  to  thy- 
self, thou  wouldst  have  a  brave  man's  right  to  resist  us ; 
but  it  was  of  '  great  evU  to  England  '  that  Edward  spoke, 
and  thy  reflection  must  tell  thee,  that  in  this  crisis  of  our 
country,  danger  to  thee  is  evil  to  England— evil  to  England 
thou  hast  no  right  to  incur." 

"  Dear  mother,  and  generous  Gurth,"  said  Harold,  then 
jommg  the  two  in  one  embrace,  "  ye  have  well  nigh  con- 
quered. Give  me  but  two  days  to  ponder  well,  and  be 
assured  that  I  will  not  decide  from  the  rash  promptings  of 
an  ill-considered  judgment." 

Farther  than  tliis  they  could  not  then  move  the  Earl : 
but  Gurlh  was  pleased  shortly  afterwards  to  see  hhn  depart 
to  Edith,  whose  fears,  from  whatever  source  they  sprang 
would,  he  was  certain,  come  m  aid  of  his  own  pleadings. 

But  as  the  Earl  rode  alone  towards  the  once  stately  home 
of  the  perished  Roman,  and  entered  at  twilight  the  darken- 
ing forest-land,  his  thoughts  were  less  on  Edith  than  on 
the  Vala,  with  whom  his  ambition  had  more  and  more 
connected  his  soul.  Perplexed  by  his  doubts,  and  left 
dim  in  the  waning  lights  of  human  reason,  never  more 
involuntarily  did  he  fly  to  some  guide  to  interpret  the 
future,  and  decide  his  path. 

As  if  fate  itself  responded  to  the  cry  of  his  heart,  he 
suddenly  came  in  sight  of  Hilda  herself,  gathering  leaves 
from  elm  and  ash  amidst  the  woodland. 

He  sprang  from  his  horse  and  approached  her. 
"  HUda,"  said  he,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  "  thou  hast 
often  told  me  that  the  dead  can  advise  the  living.  Raise 
thou  the  Scin-laeca  of  the  hero  of  old— raise  the  Ghost 
which  mine  eye,  or  my  fancy,  beheld  before,  vast  and  dim 
l)y  the  silent  bautastein,  and  I  will  stand  by  thy  side.  Fahi 
would  I  know  if  thou  hast  deceived  me  and  thyself ;  or  if 
in  truth,  to  man's  guidance  Heaven  doth  vouchsafe  saga 
and  rede  from  those  who  have  passed  into  the  secret  shores 
of  Eternity." 

"  The  dead,"  answered  HUda,  "  will  not  reveal  them- 
selves to  eyes  uninitiate  save  at  Ihoir  own  will,  uncomnelled 
by  charm  and  rune.  To  me  their  forms  can  appear  distinct 
through  the  airy  Came  ;  to  me,  duly  prepared  by  spells  that 
purge  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  and  loosen  the  walls  of  the 
flesh.  I  cannot  say  that  what  I  see  in  the  trance  and  the 
travail  of  my  soul,  thou  also  wilt  behold  ;  foi  even  when 
the  vision  hath  passed  from  my  sight,  and  the  voice  from 
my  ear,  only  memories,  confused  and  dhn,  of  what  I  saw 
and  heard,  rcnuun  to  guide  the  waking  and  common  life 
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But  thou  Shalt  stand  by  my  side  while  I  invoke  the  phan- 
tom, and  hear  and  interpret  the  words  wliich  rush  from 
my  lii)s,  and  the  runes  tliat  lalie  meaning  from  the  sparlts 
of  the  charmed  fire.  I  knew  ere  thou  earnest,  by  the 
darkness  and  trouble  of  Edith's  soul,  that  some  shade 
from  the  Ash-tree  of  Life  had  fallen  upon  thine." 

Then  Harold  related  what  had  passeil,  and  placed  before 
Hilda  thf  doui)ts  that  beset  him. 

The  Prt'Dhetesa  ILtened  with  earnest  attention  ;  but  her 
mind,  wheu  not  under  Its  more  mystic  influences,  being 
strongly  Ijiassed  by  its  natural  courage  and  ambition,  she 
saw  at  a  glance  all  the  advantages  towards  securing  the 
throne  predestined  to  Harold,  which  might  be  effected  by 
his  visit  to  the  Norman  court,  and  she  held  in  too  great 
disdain  both  the  worldly  sense  and  the  mystic  reveries  of 
the  monkish  kinn  (for  the  believer  in  Odin  was  naturally 
incredulous  of  the  visitation  of  the  Christian  saints)  to 
attach  much  weight  to  his  dreary  predictions. 

The  sliort  Tv\Ay  she  made  was  therefore  not  calculated 
to  deter  Harold  from  the  expedition  in  dispute.  But  she 
deferred  till  the  following  night,  and  to  wisdom  more  dread 
than  her  own,  the  counsels  that  should  sway  his  decision. 

With  a  strange  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  he  should, 
at  least,  test  personally  the  reaUty  of  those  assumptions 
of  preternatural  power  which  had  of  late  coloured  his 
resolves  and  oppressed  his  heart,  Harold  then  took  leave  of 
the  Vala,  who  returned  mechanically  to  her  employment ; 
and,  leading  his  horse  by  the  rein,  slowly  continued  his 
musing  way  towards  the  green  knoll  and  its  heathen  ruins. 
But  ere  he  gained  the  hillock,  and  while  his  thoughtful 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  he  felt  his  arm  seized  tenderly 
—turned— and  beheld  Edith's  face  full  of  unutterable  and 
anxious  love. 

With  that  love,  indeed,  there  was  blended  so  much  wist- 
fulness  s(  much  fear,  that  Harold  exclaimed, — 

"  Soul  of  my  soul,  what  hath  chanced  ?  what  affects 
thee  thus  ?  " 

"  Hath  no  danj^er  befallen  thoo  ?  "  asked  Edilh.  falter- 
ingly,  and  ga/ing  on  his  face  with  wistful,  searching  eyes. 

"  Danger  I  none,  sweet  trembler,"  answered  the  Earl, 
evasively. 

Edith  dropped  her  eager  looks,  and  clinj^ing  to  his  arm, 
drew  him  on  silently  into  the  forest  land.  She  paused  at 
last  where  the  old  fantastic  trees  .->!•!!!  out  the  view  of  the 
ancient  ruins  ;  and  when,  looking  round,  she  saw  not  those 
grey  gigantic  shafts  which  mortal  hand  seemed  never  to 
have  piled  together,  she  breathed  more  freely. 

"  Speak  to  me,  "  then  said  Harold,  bending  his  face  to 
hers  ;  "  w  hy  this  silence  ?  " 
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"  Ah.  Harold  I  "  answered  his  betrothed,  "  thou  knowest 
lha*         sfnce  we  have  loved  one  another,  my  existence 
I'ut  a  shn'low  of  thine  ;   by  some  weird  and 
^lery,  which  Hilda  wouJ  1  e  xplain  by  the  stars 
that  have     tde  me  a  pprt  uf  the**,  I  know  by 
•  '  '  i  or  glooi        my  own  sp:  it    ,/ien  good  or  ill 

..  Jiee.  Hon  i Ion,  in  tliiut  ;iI  SLure,  hath  a  joy 
Mi<;  .  .ily  Ijroke  upon  me  ;  and  I  felt  by  th  il  joy,  as  by  the 
smUe  of  a  good  angel,  that  thou  hast  passed  safe  through 
some  peril,  or  triumphed  over  some  foe  I  And  now  thou 
askest  me  why  I  am  so  sad ;— I  can  only  answer  thee  by 
saying,  that  the  sadness  is  cast  upon  me'  by  some  thunder 
gloom  on  thine  own  destiny." 

Harold  had  sought  Edith  to  speak  of  his  meditated 
journey,  but  seeing  her  dejection  lie  did  not  dare  ;  so  he 
drew  her  to  his  breast,  and  chid  her  soothingly  for  her 
vain  apprehensions.  But  Edith  would  not  be  comforted  ; 
there  seemed  something  weighing  on  her  mind  and 
struggling  tc  her  lips,  not  accounted  for  merely  by  sym- 
Datiietic  forel)odings  ;  and  at  length,  as  he  pressed  her  to 
tell  all,  she  gathered  courage  and  spoke, — 

"  Do  not  mock  me,"  she  said,  "  but  what  secret,  whether 
of  vain  folly  or  of  meaning  fate,  should  I  liold  from  I  hee  ? 
All  this  day  I  struggled  in  vain  against  the  heaviness  of 
my  forebodings.  How  I  hailed  the  sight  of  Gurth  thy 
l)rotherl  I  besought  him  to  seek  thee— thou  hast  seen 
liim." 

"  I  have  !  "  said  Harold.  "  But  thou  wert  about  to  tell 
me  of  something  more  than  this  dejection." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Edith,  "  after  Gurth  left  me,  my  feet 
sought  involuntarily  the  hill  on  which  we  have  met  so 
often.  I  sate  down  near  the  old  toml),  a  strange  weariness 
crept  on  my  eyes,  and  a  sleep  tliat  seemed  not  wholly  sleep 
fell  over  me.  I  struggled  against  it,  as  if  conscious  of  some 
coming  terror  ;  and  as  I  struggled,  and  ere  I  slept,  Harold, 
—yes,  ere  I  slept, — I  saw  distinctly  a  pale  and  glimmering 
figure  rise  from  the  Saxon's  grave.  I  saw — I  see  it  still  1 
Oh,  that  livid  front,  those  glassy  eyes  I  " 

"  The  figure  of  a  warrior  ?  "  said  Harold,  startled. 

"  Of  a  warrior,  armed  as  in  the  ancient  days,  armed  like 
the  warrior  that  Hilda's  maids  are  working  for  tliy  banner. 
I  saw  it ;  and  in  one  hand  it  held  a  spear,  and  in  the  other 
a  crown." 

"  A  crown  I — Say  on,  say  (in." 

"  I  saw  no  more  ;  sleep,  in  spite  of  myself,  fell  on  me,  a 
sleep  full  of  confused  and  painful— rapid  and  shapeless 
images,  till  at  last  this  dream  rose  clear.  I  beheld  a  bright 
and  starry  shape,  lliat  seemed  as  a  spirit,  yet  wore  thine 
aspect,  standing  on  a  rock ;  and  an  angry  torrent  rolled 
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Iiotwcen  the     rk  and  l!io  dry  snfo  Innd     Tho  wove;  hcR.-i 
lo  in  adr  tli    ro(  k,  and  the  spirit  uiifurU.l  its  wings  ;is  t,> 
l!cp.    And  ^  en  foul     in<js  rlimi)'.'d  up  fr.  u  lijo  *:|irnp  of 
the  rock,  and  descended  from  the  ndsis  cf  tho  iroi  '  led 
skies,  and  they  coflcd  round  the  wings  and  dogged  them. 

"  Then  ;    olce  cried  in  my  car,    '  Seest  Ihou  not  on  lh'> 
pi  ilous  UK  i  the  Soul  of  Harold  the  Brave  .'  -seest  thou 
n.-t  tliat  th<     atcrs  "ngulf  it,  if  the  wings  fall  to  flee  ?  Up, 
'1  ruth,  whobo  str   i^lh  is  in  purity,  wh(ise  im;r  c  is  woman, 
and  aid  the  soul  of  the  l)rave  I  '    1  souglit  t(  spring  to  ihy 
si     ;   but  I  V  as  powerless,  and  behold,  close  bcsidt  me. 
t  .rough  m   si  p  as  through  a  veil,  appeared  the  shafts  of 
the  ruined  tern,  .» in  which  I  lay  reclined.    And,  methought, 
:  '^nw  Hilda  silling  alone  by  the  Saxon's  grave,  niid  pouring 
1  a  crystal  vesse  l  black  drops  into  a  liuman  iieart  which 
h'  Id  in  li  r  ban  s :  and  out  of  that  heart  grow  a  child, 
and  out  of  (liat  >      !  a  youth,  with  dark  mournful  l)row. 
And  'he  youth  st(      'ly  thy  side  and  whi  percd  to  thee: 
■nd      m  his  lips  i     .e  came  a  reeki  g       i     and  in  that 
^ma     AS  in  a  blight  the  wings  withered  .p.    And  1  heard 
the  say, — '  Hilda,  it  is  thou  that  hast  destroyed  the 

good  ■ici,  and  reared  from  t'l,  ^  lisonei'  heart  the  loath- 
some -mpter  I  '  And  I  cried  aloud,  but  it  was  too  late; 
the  waves  sv  epi  ver  thee,  .,nd  above  the  waves  there 
floated  an  iron  htsmet,  and  on  the  helmet  w  s  a  golden 
crown— the  crown  '  h  d  seen  in  the  han  1  of  ue  sjjcctre  I  " 
"  But  this  i  e\  d  dream,  my  Kdith,  said  Harold, 
gaily. 

Edith,  unhcc         ^.continued  — 

"  I  started  fr.  leep.    The  >un  w;!s  still  high— the 

air  lulled  and  win  Then  throiifth  the  shafts  and  down 

the  hill  there  lid.  hat  clear  waking  daylight,  a  grisly 
shape  like  that  w!  »  have  heard  our  maidens  say  the 
witch-hags,  somclim.s  seen  in  the  forest,  assume;  yet  in 
truth,  it  seemed  neither  of  man  nor  woman.  It  turned  its 
face  <  nee  towards  nse.  and  on  that  hideous  face  were  the 
glee  and  hate  of  a  triumphant  fiend.  Oh,  Harold,  what 
should  all  this  j.ortend  ?  " 

'  Hast  thou  not  ask  d  fhy  kinswoman,  the  diviner  of 
dreams  ?  " 

"  I  asked  Hilda,  and  slic,  like  thee,  only  murmured 
•  The  Saxon  crown  I '    But  if  there  be  faith  in  those  airv 
children  of  the  nipht.  surelv.  ()  adored  one,  liu-  visio' 
forebodes  dan.L'.  r,  not  to  life,  but  to  soul  ;  and  the  word= 
heard  seemed  to  say  that  thy  wings  were  thy  valour,  and 
Fylgia  thou  hadsf  lost  was,— no,  llmt  were  impossiblc- 

"  That  my  F>  !i;ia  was  'I  hi  ti!.  which  losing,  I 
indeed  lost  to  tlu  o.    '!  liou  dost  well,"  said  Harold,  loff 
*'  to  hold  thai  among  the  lies  of  the  fancy.    All  else  n 
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r  'Tchanro.  dosor?  mo.  Ihi'  ncvci  i  ,iric  o-.vn  r  p  soul.  Sdf- 
it  lii;int  hnth  1 1  ida  rnllcd  mc  in  mine  carJur  days '  and— 
wherever  fate  casts  me.—ln  my  fnith.  nnd  mv  love,  and 
my  dauiillcss  lipnrt.  I  (l.nc  I  ,.lh  man  imd  llie  (mkI." 

Rdlth  fi:t/i  (l  a  moMM  ri'  in  devout  admiratinn  on  the  mien 
nf  her  hern  lover,  I  lien  she  drew  dose  and  closer  to  his 
i>rensl,  consoled  and  l»clieving. 


CHAPTRR  V 

With  nil  her  porsunsion  of  her  own  powers  in  nenctratina 
the  futnro.  we  h:.ve  seen  that  Hilda  had  never  consulted 
her  oracles  on  the  fate  of  Harold,  without  a  dark  and  awful 
sense  of  the  ambipuity  of  their  responses.    That  fate 
involving  the  mifihfiest  interests  of  a  great  race  and 
ennnected  with  events  operating  on  the  farthest  times  and 
I  lie  remol  St  lands,  lost  itself  to  her  prophetic  ken  nmidst 
omens  the  most  contradictory,  shadows  and  li^dits  the 
most  conflicting,  meshes  the  most  entangled,    f  ier  human 
heart,  devotedly  attached  to  the  K»r\  through  her  love  for 
hdith,— her  pride  obstinately  bent  on  securing  to  the  last 
daughter  of  her  princely  race  that  throne,  which  all  her 
vaticinations,  even  when  most  qloomv,  assured  her  was 
destined  to  the  man  with  whom  1-dilh's  doom  was  inter- 
woven, combined  to  induce  her  to  the  most  favourable 
mtcrpretation  of  aU  that  seemed  sinister  and  doubtful 
But  according  to  the  tenets  of  that  peculiar  form  of  magic 
cultivated  by  Hilda,  the  comprehension  became  obscured 
by  whatever  partook  of  human  sympathy.    P  was  a 
magic  wholly  distinct  from  the  malignant  witchcraft  more 
popularly  known  to  us,  and  which  was  equally  common 
to  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  heathens. 

The  magic  of  Hilda  was  rather  akin  to  the  old  Cimbrian 
Alirones,  or  sncred  prophetesses  ;  and,  as  with  them  it 
demanded  the  priestess,~that  is,  the  person  without  human 
ties  or  emotions,  a  spirit  clear  as  a  mirror,  upon  which  the 
great  images  of  flcsliny  might  be  cast  untroubled 

However  the  natural  gifts  and  native  character  of  Hilda 
might  be  perverted  by  the  visionary  and  delusive  studies 

.  zl.,-  ^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^"      ^^^y  innrmities,  a  grandeur 

with'        .  Ma{h(»<=     In  this  position  which  she  had 

th  and  thf>  heaven,  she  stood  s  ; 
^  'ir, — all  the  doubts  that  beset 
ime  in  such  gigantic  fonns 
the  verge   of   the  mighty 
^  the  night  of  ages,  she  towered 
e^         ae  herself ;  and  round  her  gathered 
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the  last  demons  of  the  Dire  Belief,  defying  the  march  ol 

Iheir  liiniinoiis  foe,  ami  concinlrins  round  (heir  mortal 
priestess,  the  wrecks  of  their  horrent  empire  over  a  world 
redeemed. 

All  the  night  that  succeeded  her  last  brief  conference 
with  Harold,  the  Vala  wandered  through  the  wild  forest 
land,  seeking  haunts  or  employed  in  collecting  herbs, 
hallowed  to  her  dubious  yet  solemn  lore  ;  and  the  last  stars 
were  receding  into  the  cold  grey  skies,  when,  returning 
homeward,  she  beheld  witiiin  the  circle  of  the  Druid  temple 
a  motionless  object,  stretched  on  the  ground  near  the 
Teuton's  grave ;  she  approached,  and  perceived  what 
seemed  a  corpse,  it  wps  so  still  and  stiff  in  its  repose,  and 
thij  face  upturned  fo  the  stars  was  so  haggard  and  death- 
like a  face  horrible  to  behold  ;  the  evidence  of  extreme 
age  was  written  on  the  shrivelled  livid  skin  and  the  deep 
furrows,  but  the  expression  retained  that  intense  malignity 
which  belongs  to  a  power  of  life  that  extreme  age  rarely 
knows.  The  garb,  which  was  that  of  a  remote  fashion, 
was  foul  and  ragged,  and  neither  by  the  garb,  nor  by  the 
face,  was  it  easy  to  guess  what  was  the  sex  of  this  seeming 
corpse.  Dut  by  a  strange  and  peculiar  odour  that  rose 
from  the  form,*  and  a  certain  glistening  of  the  face,  and  the 
lean  folded  hands,  Hilda  knew  that  the  creature  was  one 
of  those  witches,  esteemed  of  all  the  most  deadly  and 
abhorred,  who,  by  the  application  of  certain  ointments, 
were  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  separating  soul  from 
body,  and,  leaving  the  last  as  dead,  to  dismiss  the  first  to 
the  dismal  orgies  of  the  Sabbat.  It  was  a  frequent  custom 
to  select  for  the  place  of  such  trances,  heathen  temples  nd 
ancient  graves.  And  Hilda  seated  herself  beside  the 
witch  to  await  the  waking.  The  cock  crowed  thrice, 
heavy  mists  began  to  arise  from  the  glades,  covering  the 
gnarled  roots  of  the  forest  trees,  when  the  dread  face  on 
which  Hilda  calmly  gazed,  showed  symptoms  of  returning 
life  I  a  strong  convulsion  shook  the  vague  indefinite  form 
under  its  huddled  garments,  the  eyes  opened,  closed, — 
opened  again  ;  and  what  had  a  few  moments  before  seemed 
a  dead  thing,  sate  up  and  looked  round. 

"  Wicca,"  said  the  Danish  Prophetess,  with  an  accent 
between  contempt  and  curiosity,  "  for  what  mischief  to 
beast  or  man  hast  thou  followed  the  noiseless  path  of  the 
Dreams  through  the  airs  of  Night  ?  " 

The  creature  gazed  hard  upon  the  questioner,  from  its 
bleared  but  tiery  eyes,  and  replied  slowly,  "  Hail,  Hilda, 
the  Morthwyrtha  1  why  art  thou  not  of  us,  why  comest 
thou  not  to  our  revels  ?   Gay  sport  have  we  had  to-night 


•  See  Note  (N),  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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with  Paul  and  Zabulus  ;  *  but  payer  far  shall  our  snort  be 
In  the  wassaU  hall  of  Senlac,  whuii  thy  grandchild  shall 
come  in  the  lorciili^'ht  to  the  bridal  bed  of  her  lord.  A 
buxoni  bride  is  Edith  the  Fair,  and  fair  looked  her  face  in 
her  sleep  on  yester  noon,  when  I  sate  by  her  side,  and 
Dreathed  on  her  brow,  and  murmured  the  verse  that 
blackens  the  dream  ;  but  fairer  still  shaU  she  look  in  her 
sleep  by  her  lord  Hal  ha  I  Hoi  we  shall  be  there, 
with  Zabulus  and  Faul ;  we  shall  be  there  I  " 

"  How  I  "  said  Hilda,  thrilled  to  learn  that  the  secret 
ambition  she  chcrisliod  was  known  to  this  loathed  sister 
in  Uie  art.  "  How  dost  thou  pretend  to  that  mvstery  of 
the  future,  which  is  dim  and  clouded  even  to  me '?  Canst 
thou  tell  when  and  where  the  daughter  of  the  Norse  kings 
shall  sleep  on  I  ho  breast  of  her  lord  ?  " 

A  sound  lhat  partook  of  laughter,  but  was  so  unearthly 
m  Its  malignant  glee  that  it  seemed  not  to  come  from  a 
human  lij),  answered  the  Vala  ;  and  as  the  laugh  died  the 
witch  rose,  and  said  : 

"  do  and  question  thy  dead,  O  Morthwyrlha  1  Thou 
deemest  thyself  wiser  than  we  are  ;  we  wretched  hags, 
whom  the  ceorl  seeks  when  his  herd  has  the  murrain,  or 
the  girl  when  her  false  love  forsakes  her  ;  we,  who  have  no 
dwelling  known  to  man,  but  are  found  at  need  in  the  wold 
or  the  cave,  or  the  side  of  dull  slimy  streams  where  the 
murderess-mother  hath  drowned  her  babe.  Askest  thou, 
p  Hilda,  the  rich  and  the  learned,  askest  thou  counsel  and 
lore  from  the  daughter  of  Faul  ?  " 

thl^^A '  '';if^"*'**  J^'tr^^'^'  haughtily,  "  not  to  such  as 
Ihou,  do  the  great  Nomas  unfold  the  future.  What 
knowest  thou  of  the  runes  of  old,  whispered  by  the  trunkless 
skull  to  the  mighty  Odin  ?  runes  that  control  the  dements! 
and  conjure  up  the  Shining  Shadows  of  the  grave.  Not 
with  thee  will  the  stars  confer;  and  thy  dreams  are  foul 
with  revelries  obscene,  not  solemn  and  haunted  with  the 
bodements  of  things  to  come  1  Only  I  marvelled,  while 
I  beheld  hee  on  the  Saxon's  grave,  what  joy  such  as  thou 

Jo;io??hiVuc'Vaia.''**"'^'        ^^^^''^  "P^**^ 

frnlJ''^  i''^'"  '"T"''''  ^^"^  ^*tch,  "  the  Joy  which  comes 
from  wisdom  and  power,  higher  than  you  ever  won  with 
your  spells  from  the  rune  or  the  star.  Wrath  gives  the 
i''hn  w-.**'.  ^'^V'"^'"  «f  the  dog,  and  death  to  the  curse  of 
the  Witch.  When  wdt  thou  be  as  wise  as  the  hag  thou 
despisest  V  When  will  all  the  clouds  that  beset  thee  roll 
away  from  thy  ken  ?  men  thy  hopes  are  all  crushed 
when  thy  passions  lie  dead,  when  thy  pride  is  abased,  when 

-nH  null  V^'/^K  '^X"  dn%d9d  by  the  Saxoiu.  Zabulus 

and  Dlabolu*  (the  DevU)  Mem  to  have  been  the  tune. 
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Ihou  ail  but  a  wreck,  like  the  sliulls  of  this  temple,  through 
which  the  starlif'ht  cyti  shine.  Then  only,  thy  soul  will 
see  clearly  the  sense  of  the  ncs,  and  then,  thou  and  I 
will  meet  on  the  ver«e  of  the    iack  Shoreless  Sea  !  " 

So,  despite  all  her  haughtiness  and  disdain,  did  these 
words  starlle  the  lofty  Prophetess,  that  she  remained  gazing 
into  space  Ion},*  after  that  fearful  apparition  had  vanished, 
and  up  from  the  grass,  which  those  obscene  steps  bad 
profaned,  sprang  the  lark  carolling. 

IkiL  ere  the  sun  had  dispelled  the  dews  on  the  forest 
sward,  Hilda  had  recovered  her  wonted  calm,  and,  locked 
within  her  own  secret  chamber,  i)repared  the  scid  and  the 
runes  for  the  invocation  of  the  dead. 


CHAPIEK  VI 

Resolving,  should  the  auguries  consulted  permit  him  to 
depart,  to  entrust  Gurth  wiilj  the  charge  of  inf(jrming 
EcUth,  Harold  parted  from  his  betri)thed,  without  hint  of 
his  suspended  designs  ;  and  he  passed  the  day  in  making 
all  pieparations  for  his  absence  and  his  journey,  promising 
Gurth  to  give  his  linal  answer  on  the  morrow,— when 
either  himself  or  his  brother  should  depart  for  Rouen. 
But  more  and  mure  impressed  with  the  arguments  of 
Gurth,  and  his  own  sober  reason,  and  somewhat  perhaps 
influenced  by  the  forebodings  of  Edith  (for  that  mind, 
once  so  conslitulionally  firm,  had  become  tremulously  alive 
to  such  airy  inlluenccs),  he  had  almost  predetermmed  to 
assent  to  his  brother's  prayer,  when  he  departed  to  keep 
his  dismal  appouitment  with  the  Morthwyrtha.  The  night 
was  dim,  but  not  dark  ;  no  moon  shone,  but  the  stars,  wan 
though  frequent,  gleamed  i)ale,  as  from  the  farthest  deeps 
of  the  heaven  ;  clouds  grey  and  fleecy  rolled  slowly  across 
the  welkin,  veiling  and  disclosing,  by  turns,  the  melancholy 
orbs. 

The  Morthwyrtha,  in  her  dark  dress,  stood  within  the 
circle  of  stones  She  had  already  kindled  a  fire  at  the  foot 
of  the  bautastein,  and  its  glare  shone  redly  on  the  grey 
shafts  ;  playing  through  their  forlorn  gaps  upon  the  sward, 
By  her  side  was  a  vessel,  seemingly  of  pure  water,  filled 
from  the  old  Roman  fountain,  and  its  clear  surface  flashed 
blood-red  in  the  beams.  Behind  them,  in  a  circle  round 
both  fire  and  water,  were  fraj^nKiits  ci  bark,  cut  in  a 
peculiar  form,  U'ce  the  head  of  an  arrow,  and  inscribed 
with  the  mystic  letters ;  nine  were  the  fragments,  and  on 
each  fragment  were  graved  the  runes.  In  her  right  hand 
the  Morthwyrtha  held  her  seid  staff,  her  feet  were  bare, 
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and  her  loins  girt  by  the  Hunnish  belt  inscribed  with  mystic 

with  plates  of  silver.  Her  fac«.  Harold  entered  the 
circle,  had  lost  its  usual  calm-il  v     v  m  and  troubled 

J>he  seemed  unconscious  of  Harold's  presence.  ;>nd  her 
eye  fixed  and  rigid,  was  as  that  of  one  In  ?  trance  ?owIv 
as  If  constrained  by  some  power  n'*t  her  own.  ^ho  heg/n 
to  move  round  the  ring  >vith  a  measured  pace,  a  ad  at  last 

chaunt,  which  may  he  thus  imperfecliy  translated— 
"  By  tlic  Urdar-fount  dweaing, 
r>ay  by  day  from  the  rill. 
The  Nomas  besprinkle 

Tlie  asli  Ygg-drassiU,* 
The  hart  bites  the  buds, 

And  the  snake  gnaws  the  roof, 
but  the  eagle  all-seeing 
Keeps  watch  on  the  fruit. 

*'  These  d  ins  on  thy  tomb 

Froii)  Ihe  fountain  I  pour; 
With  tne  rune  I  invoke  Ihec, 

With  llanie  I  restore. 
Dread  Fatlier  of  men, 

In  the  land  of  thy  grave. 
Give  voice  to  the  Vala, 

And  ll^t  to  tbe  Brave." 

As  she  thus  chaunted,  the  Morlhwyrtha  now  Bprinkled 
the  drops  from  the  vessel  over  the  bautastein,— now  one 
iZT'  ""^'rV^^^  fragments  of  bark  scrawled  with  runes  on 
the  fire.  Then,  whether  or  not  some  glutinous  or  other 
chemical  material  had  been  mingled  in  the  water,  a  pale 
gleam  broke  from  the  grave-stone  thus  besprinkled,  and 
Uie  whole  tomb  glistened  in  the  light  of  the  leaping  fire. 
From  this  light  a  mist  or  thin  smoke  gradually  rose,  and 
ook,  though  vaguely,  the  outline  of  a  vast  human  form 
Hut  so  mdennite  wj'<  thi  ouUine  to  Harold's  eve  th  if 
gazing  on  it  steadily,  md  stUling  with  strong  effort  liis 
loud  heart,  he  knew  not  whether  it  was  a  phantom  or  a 
vapour  that  he  beheld. 

The  Vala  paused,  leaning  on  her  staff,  and  gazing  in  awe 
on  the  glowing  stone,  while  the  Earl,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  broad  breast,  stood  hushed  and  motionless.  The 
sorceress  recwnmenced— 

"  Mighty  dead,  I  revere  thee, 
Dim-shaped  from  the  clomJ, 
With  the  light  of  thy  dee.ls 
For  the  web  of  thy  shroud  I 

♦  Yffff-diwill,  the  mystic  Ash-tree  of  Life,  or  symbol  of  tbe  earth 
watered  by  the  Fatei.-See  Nate  (O),  at  the  end  of  the  vXiS.  * 
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"  As  Odin  consulted 

Mlmlr's  skull  hollow-eyed,* 
Odin's  heir  comes  to  seeli 
In  the  Phantom  a  guide." 

As  the  Morthwyrtha  ceased,  the  fire  crackled  loud,  and 
from  its  flame  flew  one  of  the  fragments  of  bark  to  the 
feet  of  the  sorceress : — the  runic  letters  all  indented  with 
sparks. 

The  sorceress  uttered  a  loud  cry,  which,  despite  his 
courage  and  his  natural  strong  sense,  thrilled  through  the 
Earl's  heart  to  his  marrow  and  bones,  so  appalling  was  it 
with  wrath  and  terror  ;  and  while  she  gazed  aghast  on  the 
blazing  letters,  she  burst  forth — 

"  No  warrior  art  thou. 

And  no  child  of  the  tomb  ; 

I  know  tliee,  and  sliiiiider. 
Great  Asa  of  Doom. 

'*  '1  hou  constrainest  my  lips, 

And  tliou  crushest  my  spell ; 
Uriglit  Son  of  the  Giant — 
Dark  Father  of  HeU  I "  f 

The  whole  form  of  the  Morthwyrtha  then  became  con- 
vulsed and  agitated,  as  if  with  the  tempest  of  frenzy  ;  the 
foam  gathered  to  her  lips,  and  her  voice  rang  forth  like  a 
shriek — 

"  In  the  Iron  Wood  rages 
Tlic  Weaver  of  Harm, 
The  giant  Blood-drinlier 
Hag-bom  Manaqarm.^ 

*  Mimir,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  giants.  The  Vaner,  witii 
whom  he  was  left  as  a  hostage,  cut  off  his  head.  Odin  embalmed 
it  by  liis  seid,  or  niiigic  art,  pronounced  over  it  mystic  runes,  and, 
ever  aftei,  consulted  it  on  critical  occasions. 

t  Asa-Lok  or  Lokc — (distinct  from  IHgard-Lok,  the  demon  of  the 
Infernal  Regions) — descended  from  the  Giants,  but  received  among 
•  the  celestial  Deities ;  a  treacherous  and  malignant  Power  fond  of 
assuming  disguises  and  plotting  evil — corresponding  in  his  attributes 
with  our  "  Lucifer."  One  of  his  progeny  was  Hela,  the  Queen  of 
Hell. 

J  "  A  Iiag  dwells  in  a  wood  called  Janvid,  the  Iron  Wood,  the 
mother  of  many  gigantic  sons  slinpcd  like  wolves  ;  there  is  one  of  a 
race  more  fearful  than  all,  named '  Managann.'  He  wiii  be  fiiied  with 
the  blood  of  men  who  draw  near  their  end,  and  will  swallow  up  the 
moon  and  stain  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  blood." — From  the 
Prote  Edda.  In  the  Scandinavian  poetry,  Managarm  is  sometimes 
the  symbol  of  wtw,  and  the  '  Iron  Wood '  a  metapbor  for 
speat. 
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"  A  keel  nean  the  shoal ; 

From  the  slime  and  the  mud 
Crnwl  the  newt  and  the  adder, 
Tlie  spawn  of  the  flood. 

"  Thou  stand'st  on  the  rock 

Where  the  dreamer  beheld  thee. 
O  soul,  spread  thy  wings, 
Ere  the  ^amoar  hath  speil'd  thee. 

"  O,  dread  is  the  te.  <ter, 
And  strong  the  control ; 
But  conquered  the  tempter. 
If  arm  be  the  soul  I " 
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The  Vala  paused  ;  and  though  it  was  evident  that  in  her 
frenzy  she  was  still  unconscious  of  Harold's  presence,  and 
seemed  but  to  be  the  compelled  and  passive  voice  to  some 
Power,  real  or  imaginary,  beyond  her  own  existence,  the 
proud  man  approached,  and  said — 

"  Firm  shall  be  my  soul ;  nor  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
it  would  I  ask  the  dead  or  the  living.  If  plain  answers  to 
mortal  sense  can  come  from  these  airy  shadows  or  these 
mystic  charms,  reply,  O  interpreter  of  fate  ;  reply  but  to 
t  he  questions  I  demand.  If  I  go  to  the  court  of  the  Norman, 
shall  I  return  unscathed  ?  " 

The  Vala  stood  rigid  as  a  shape  of  stone  while  Harold 
thus  spoke  ;  and  her  voice  came  so  low  and  strange  as  if 
forced  from  her  scarce-moving  lips — 

"  Thou  shalt  return  unscathed." 

"  Shall  the  hostages  of  Godwin,  my  father,  be  released  ?  " 

"  The  hostages  of  Godwin  shall  be  released,"  answered 
the  same  voice  ;  "  (he  hostage  of  Harold  be  retained." 

"  Wherefore  hostage  from  me  ?  " 

"  In  pledge  of  alliance  with  the  Norman." 

"  Ha  I  then  the  N<ninan  and  Harold  shall  plight  Mend- 
sliij)  and  troth  ?  " 

•'  Yes  I  "  answered  the  Vala;  but  this  time  a  visible 
shudder  passed  over  her  rigid  form. 

"  Two  questions  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  Norman 
priosts  have  the  ear  of  tne  Roman  Pontiff.  Shall  my  league 
Willi  William  the  Norman  avail  to  win  me  my  bride  ?  " 

It  will  win  thee  the  bride  thou  wouldst  never  have 
wedded  but  for  thy  league  with  William  the  Norman. 
Ppnc-^  with  thy  questions,  peace  !  "  continued  the  voice, 
lrtnil)ling  as  with  some  fearful  struggle;  "for  it  is  the 
Demon  that  forces  my  words,  and  they  wither  my  soul  to 
speak  them." 

■'  Hut  one  question  more  remains  ;  shall  I  live  to  wear 
the  crown  of  lingiand  ;  and  if  so,  when  shall  I  be  a  king  ?  " 
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At  these  words  the  face  of  tht  Prcjihetcs^  k'rdlcd,  the 
fire  suddenly  leapt  up  higher  and  ih'h^Mrt;  attain,  vivid 
sparks  lif^iiled  the  runes  op  the  frapine;/'s  of  burk  that 
were  shot  from  the  flame  ;  over  these  hist  the  Moi  ;l<wyrtha 
bowed  her  head,  and  then,  lifting  it,  triumpharlly  burst 
once  more  into  song. 

"  Wlicn  the  Wolf  Month,*  grim  and  rtffl,  - 
Ili-aps  the  snow-nv-;  nn  the  hill ; 
When,  through  •    .     At,  sharp  and  bitter, 
Mocking  sunbea-  ^     eze  and  glitter ; 
When  the  ice-gei .  s .  >  Jit  and  barbed  ; 
Deck  the  boughs  tlie  leaves  had  garbed ; 
Then  the  measure  shall  be  meted, 
And  the  circle  be  comjiletcd. 
Cerdic's  race,  the  Thoi-descended, 
In  the  Monk-king's  tomb  be  ended; 
And  no  Saxon  brow  but  thine 
Wear  tlie  crown  of  Woden's  line. 

"  Where  thou  wendest,  wend  unfearing, 
Every  step  thy  throne  is  nearing. 
Fraud  may  plot,  and  force  assail  thee, — 
Shall  the  soul  thou  trustost  fail  thee  I 
//  it  fail  thee,  scornful  liearer. 
Still  the  throne  shines  near  and  nearer. 
Guile  Vt'.th  guile  oppose,  and  never 
Crown  and  brow  shall  I-'orce  dissever : 
Till  the  dead  men  unforgiving 
Loose  the  war  steeds  on  the  living ; 
Till  a  sun  whose  race  is  ending 
Sees  the  rival  stars  contending  ; 
Where  the  dead  men  unforgiving. 
Wheel  the  war  steeds  round  the  living. 

"  Where  thou  wendest,  wend  unfearing ; 
Every  step  thy  throne  is  nearing. 
Never  shall  thy  House  decay. 
Nor  thy  sceptre  pass  away. 
While  the  Saxon  name  endureth 
In  the  land  thy  throne  secnreth  ; 
Saxon  name  and  thron"  together. 
Leaf  and  root,  stiall  wax  and  wither; 
So  the  mciisure  shall  be  meted. 
And  the  circle  close  completed. 

Art  thou  answered,  dauntless  seeker  ? 
Go,  thy  bnrk  shall  ride  tiie  breaker. 
Every  billow  high  and  higher. 
Waft  thee  up  to  thy  desire ; 
And  a  force  beyond  thine  own. 
Drift  and  strand  thee  on  tlie  throne. 
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"  When  the  Wolf  ...  .itli,  Rriin  and  still. 
Piles  the  snow-innss  on  llie  hill. 
In  llic  white  air  siiarp  and  bitter 
Siiall  thy  kin)<ly  sceptre  Rlitter: 
When  the  icc-gcnis  barb  the  bough 
Shall  the  Jewels  clusp  thy  brow  ; 
Winter-wind,  the  oak  uprending ; 
With- the  altar-anthem  blendin'^ ; 
'  Wind  shall  howl,  and  mone  shall  sin^, 
'  HaU  to  Harold»HAiL  thb  Kino  I ' " 

An  exuUation  that  seemed  more  than  human,  so  intense 
it  was  and  so  solemn, — thrilled  in  the  voice  wiiicli  thus 
closed  predictions  that  seemed  signally  to  belie  the  more 
vague  and  menacing  warnings  with  which  the  dreary 
incantation  had  commenced.  The  Morthwyrtha  stood 
.erect  and  stately,  still  gazing  on  the  pale  blue  flame  that 
rose  from  the  burial  stone,  till  slciy  the  flame  waned  and 
paled,  and  at  last  died  with  a  sudden  flicker,  leaving  the 
grey  tomb  standing  forth  all  weatherworn  and  desolate, 
while  a  wind  rose  from  the  north  and  sighed  through  the 
roofless  columns.  Then  as  the  light  over  the  grave  expired, 
Hilda  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  to  the  ground  senseless. 

Harold  lifted  his  eyes  towards  the  stars  and  murmured — 

"  If  it  be  a  sin,  m  the  priests  say,  to  pierce  the  dark 
walls  which  surround  us  here,  and  read  the  future  in  the 
dim  world  beyond,  why  gavest  thou,  O  1  leaven,  the  reason, 
never  resting,  save  when  it  explores  ?  W  hy  hast  thou  set 
in  the  heart  the  my£*.ic  Law  of  Desire,  ever  toiling  to  the 
High,  ever  grasping  at  the  Far  ?  " 

Heaven  answered  not  the  unquiet  soul.  The  clouds 
passed  to  and  fro  in  their  wanderings,  the  wind  still  sighed 
through  the  hollow  stones,  the  fire  shot  with  vain  sparks 
towards  the  distant  stars.  In  the  cloud  and  the  wind  and 
the  Are  couldst  thou  read  no  answer  from  Heaven,  unquiet 
soul  ? 

The  next  day,  with  a  gallant  company,  the  falcon  on  his 
wrist,*  the  sprightly  hound  gambolling  before  his  steed, 
blithe  of  heart  and  high  In  hope.  Earl  Handd  took  his  way 
to  the  Norman  court. 


*  Bayeux  tapeslty. 


BOOK  IX 

THE  BONES  OF  THE  DEAD 


CHAPTER  I 

WiixiAM,  Count  of  the  Normans,  sate  In  a  fair  chamber 

of  liis  piiliuf  of  Rouen  ;  and  on  the  large  table  before  liiin 
were  ainple  evidences  of  the  various  labours,  as  warrior, 
eliief,  thinker,  and  statesman,  which  filled  the  capacious 
breadth  of  that  sleepless  mind. 

There,  lay  a  plan  of  the  new  port  of  Cherbourff,  and 
beside  it  an  open  MS.  of  the  Duke's  favourite  book,  the 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  from  which,  it  is  said,  he  borrowed 
some  of  the  tactics  of  his  own  martial  science  ;  marked, 
and  dotted,  and  interlined  with  his  large  bold  handwriting, 
were  the  words  of  the  great  Koman.  A  score  or  so  of  long 
arrows,  which  had  received  some  skilful  improvement  in 
feather  or  bolt,  lay  carelessly  scattered  over  some  archi- 
tectural sketches  of  a  new  Abbey  Church,  and  the  proposed 
charter  for  its  endowment.  An  open  cyst,  of  the  beautiful 
workmanship  for  which  the  English  goldsmiths  were  then 
pre  eminently  renowned,  that  had  been  among  the  parting 
gifts  of  Edward,  contained  letters  from  the  various  poten- 
tates near  and  far,  who  sought  his  alliance  or  menaced  his 
repose. 

On  a  perch  behind  him  sate  his  favourite  Norway  falcon, 
unhooded,  for  it  had  been  taught  the  finest  polish  In  its 
dainty  education— viz.,  "  to  face  companv  undisturbed." 
At  a  kind  of  easel  at  the  farther  end  of  tlie  hall,  a  dwarf, 
misshapen  in  limbs.  I)ut  of  a  face  singularly  acute  and 
intelligent,  was  employed  in  the  outline  of  that  famous 
action  at  Val  des  Dunes,  which  had  been  the  'cene  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  William's  feats  in  an  -an  outline 
intended  to  be  transferred  to  the  notable  "  stitchwork  "  of 
Matilda  the  Duchess. 

Upon  the  floor,  playing  with  a  huge  boar-hound  of 
English  breed,  that  seemed  but  ill  to  like  the  play,  and 
every  now  and  then  snarled  and  showed  his  white  teeth, 
was  a  young  boy,  with  something  of  the  Duke's  features, 
but  with  an  expression  more  open  and  less  sagacious  ;  and 
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something  of  the  Duke's  broad  build  of  chest  an<l  shoulder, 
but  without  promise  of  the  Duke's  stalely  stature,  which 
was  needed  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  a  strength  other- 
wise cumbrous  and  graceless.  And  indeed,  since  William's 
visit  to  England,  his  athletic  shape  had  lost  much  of  its 
youthful  symmetry,  though  not  yet  deformed  by  that 
corpulence  which  was  a  disease  almost  as  rare  in  the  Norman 
as  the  Spartan.  Nevertheless,  what  is  a  defect  in  the 
gladiator  is  often  but  a  beauty-  in  the  ))rince  ;  and  the 
Duke's  large  proportions  filled  the  eye  with  a  sense  both  of 
regal  majesty  and  physical  power.  His  countenance,  yet 
more  than  his  form,  showed  the  work  of  time ;  the  short 
dark  hair  was  worn  into  partial  baldness  at  the  temples  by 
the  habitual  friction  of  the  casque,  and  the  constant  indul- 
gence of  wily  stratagem  and  ambitious  craft  had  deepened 
the  wrinkles  round  the  plotting  eye  and  the  firm  mouth : 
so  that  it  was  only  by  an  effort  like  that  of  an  actor,  that 
his  aspect  regained  the  knightly  and  noble  frankness  it  had 
once  worn.  The  accomplished  prince  was  no  longer,  in 
truth,  what  the  bold  warrior  had  been, — he  was  greater  in 
state  and  less  in  soul.  And  already,  despite  all  ms  grand 
qualities  as  a  ruler,  his  imperious  nature  had  betrayed 
signs  of  what  he  (whose  constitutional  sternness  the 
Norman  freemen,  not  without  effort,  curbed  into  the  limits 
of  justice)  might  become,  if  wider  scope  were  afforded  to 
his  fiery  passions  and  unsparing  will. 

Before  the  Duke,  who  was  leaning  his  chin  on  his  hand, 
stood  Mallet  de  Graville,  spealdng  earnestly,  and  his  dis- 
course seemed  both  to  interest  and  please  his  lord. 

"  Eno'  f  "  said  William,  "  I  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
land  and  its  men, — a  land  that,  untaught  by  experience, 
and  persuaded  that  a  peace  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  must 
last  till  the  crack  of  doom,  neglects  all  its  defences,  and 
has  not  one  fort,  save  Dover,  between  the  coast  and  the 
capital, — a  land  which  must  be  won  or  lost  by  a  single 
battle,  and  men  (here  the  Duke  hesitated),  and  men,"  he 
resumed  with  a  sigh,  "  whom  it  will  be  so  hard  to  conquer, 
that,  pordex,  I  don't  wonder  they  neglect  their  fortresses. 
Enough,  I  say,  of  them.  Let  us  return  to  Piarold, — thou 
thinkest,  then,  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  fame  ?  " 

"  He  is  almost  the  only  Englishman  I  have  seen," 
answered  De  Graville,  "  who  hath  received  scholariy  rearing 
and  nurture  ;  and  all  his  faculties  are  so  evenly  balanced, 
and  all  accompanied  by  so  composed  a  calm,  that  methinks, 
when  I  look  at  and  hear  him,  I  contemplate  some  artful 
castle, — the  strength  of  which  can  never  be  known  at  the 
first  glance,  nor  except  by  thqse  who  assail  it." 

"  Thou  art  mistaken.  Sire  de  Graville,"  said  the  Duke, 
with  a  shrewd  and  cunning  twinkle  of  his  luminous  dark 
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eyes.  "  For  Uioit  Idlest  me  that  he  Imlh  no  thou;,iit  of  my 
pretensions  to  the  English  throne.^that  he  inclines  wUl- 

ln«ly  to  thy  siitif»oslions  to  come  hlmsolf  to  my  court  for 
llic  hoslam  s,    llial,  in  a  word,  he  is  not  suspicious." 

"  CorUs,  111-  is  nol  suspicious,"  -oturned  Mallet 

"  And  tiiinkest  thou  that  an  artful  castle  were  worth 
much  without  warder  or  sentry,— or  a  cultivated  mind 
strunf;  and  safe,  without  its  walclmian,—  Suspicion  ?  " 

**  Truly,  njy  lord  speaks  well  and  wisely,"  said  the 
knight,  startled ;  "  but  Harold  is  a  man  thoroughly 
i^n^^lish,  and  the  lin^'lish  are  a  (jens  the  least  suspecting  of 
any  created  thinj?  tut  ween  an  angel  and  a  sheep. 

William  laughed  aloud.  Hut  his  lauRh  was  checked 
suddenly  ;  for  at  tliat  moment  a  llerce  yell  smote  his  ears, 
and  looking  hastily  up.  he  saw  his  hound  and  his  son  rolling 
together  on  Uie  ground,  in  a  grapple  that  seemed  deadly. 

William  sprang  to  the  spot ;  but  the  boy,  who  was  then 
under  the  dog,  cried  out,  "  Laissex  ailer  I  Laissez  aUer  I  no 
rescue  I  I  will  master  my  own  foe  ;  "  and,  so  saying,  with 
a  vigorous  effort  he  gained  his  knee,  and  with  both  hands 
«ripe(l  the  hound's  throat,  so  that  the  beast  twisted  in 
vain,  to  and  fro,  with  gnashing  jaws,  and  in  another 
minute  would  have  panted  out  its  last. 

"  I  may  save  my  good  hound  now,"  said  William,  with 
the  gay  smile  of  his  earlier  tiays,  and,  though  not  without 
some  exertion  of  his  pnkligious  strength,  he  drew  the  dog 
from  his  son's  grasp. 

"  That  was  ill  <lone,  father,"  said  Robert,  8urname(>  even 
then  the  Coiirthose,  "  to  take  part  with  thy  son's  foe." 

"  But  my  son's  foe  is  thy  father's  properly,  my  oaillant," 
said  the  Duke  ;  "  and  thou  must  answer  to  me  for  treason 
in  provoking  quaml  and  feud  with  my  own  four-footed 
vavasour." 

It  is  not  thy  property,  fathw ;  tbou  gavest  the  dog  to 

uie  when  a  whelp." 

"  Fables,  Momeujneiir  de  Courthose  ;  I  lent  it  to  thee  but 
for  a  day,  when  thou  hadst  put  out  thine  ankle  bone  in 
jumping  ofl  the  rainpire  ;  and  all  mahned  as  thou  wert, 
.thou  hadst  still  malice  enow  In  thee  to  worry  the  poor 
beast  into  a  fever." 

*'  Gave  or  lent,  it  is  (he  same  thing,  father ;  what  I  have 
once,  liiat  will  I  hold,  as  thou  didst  before  me,  in  thy  . 
cradle." 

Then  the  great  Duke,  who  in  his  own  house  was  the 
fondest  and  weakest  of  men,  was  so  doltish  and  doting  as 
to  lake  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  kiss  him,— nor,  with  ail 
his  far  sighted  sagacity,  deemed  he  that  in  that  kiss  lay 
the  seed  of  the  awful  curse  that  grew  up  from  a  fathor's 
agony,  to  end  in  a  son's  misery  and  i)erdilion. 
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Even  Mallet  de  GravUle  frowned  at  the  sight  of  the 
sire'i  Infirmity, — even  Turold  the  dwarf  shook  his  head. 

At  that  moment  an  ofllcer  cnlerod,  ami  announced  that  an 
l-Inf^lish  nobleman,  apparently  in  great  haste  (for  his  horse 
had  dropped  down  dead  as  he  dismounted),  had  arrived 
at  the  palace,  and  craved  instant  audience  of  the  I^uke. 
William  put  down  the  boy,  gave  the  brief  order  for  the 
stranger*S  admission,  and,  punctilious  in  ceremonial,  beckon- 
ing De  Gravilic  to  follow  him,  passed  at  once  into  the 
next  chamber,  and  seated  himself  on  his  chair  of  state. 

In  a  few  moments  one  of  the  seneschals  of  the  palace 
ushered  in  a  visitor,  whose  long  moustache  at  once  pro- 
claimed him  Saxon,  and  in  whom  De  Graville  with  surprise 
recognised  his  old  friend,  Godrith.  The  young  thegn,  with 
a  reverence  more  hasty  than  that  to  which  William  was 
accustomed,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  dais,  and,  using 
the  Norman  language,  said,  in  a  voice  thick  with  emotion — 

"  From  Harold  the  Eari,  greeting  to  thee,  Monaeigneur. 
Most  foul  and  unchristian  wrong  hath  been  done  the  Earl 
i>y  thy  liegeman,  Guy,  Count  of  Ponlhleu.  Snillng  hither 
In  two  barks  from  England,  with  Intent  to  visit  thy  court, 
storm  and  wind  drove  the  Earl's  vessels  towards  the  mouth 
nf  the  Somme  ;  *  there  landing,  and  without  fear,  as  in  no 
liostlle  country,  he  and  his  train  were  seized  by  the  Count 
himself,  and  cast  into  prison  in  the  castle  of  Belrem.f  A 
dungeon  fit  but  for  malefactors,  holds,  while  I  speak, 
the  first  lord  (Tf  England,  and  brother-in-law  to  Its  king. 
Nay,  hints  of  famine,  torture,  and  d«ath  itself,  have  been 
darkly  thrown  out  by  this  most  disloyal  count,  whether  in 
earnest,  or  with  the  base  view  of  heightening  ransom.  At 
length,  wearied  perhaps  by  the  Eari's  firmness  and  disdain, 
this  traitor  of  Ponthieu  hath  permitted  me  in  tlie  Earl's 
iK'half  to  bear  the  message  of  liarold.  He  came  to  thee 
as  to  a  prince  and  a  friend  ;  suiTerest  thou  thy  liegeman  to 
detain  him  as  a  thief  or  a  foe  ?  " 

"  Noble  Englishman,"  replied  William,  gravely,  "  this  is 
:»  matter  more  out  of  my  cognisance  than  thou  seemest  to 
think.  It  is  true  that  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  holds  fief 
under  me,  but  I  have  no  control  over  the  laws  of  his  realm. 
And  by  those  laws,  he  hath  right  of  life  and  death  over 
all  stranded  and  waifed  on  his  coast.  Much  grieve  I  for 
the  mishap  of  your  famous  Earl,  and  what  I  can  do,  I  will ; 
i)ut  I  can  only  treat  in  this  matter  with  Guy  as  prince 
with  prince,  not  as  iord  to  vassal.  Meanwhile  I  pray  you 
to  take  rest  and  food  ;  and  I  wfll  seek  prtmipt  couimd  as 
to  the  measures  lo  adopt." 

The  Saxon's  face  showed  disappointment  and  dismay  at 
•  Roman  de  Rou,  sec  port  ii.  1078. 
t  ticlrem,  Ihe  present  lieauraiii.  near  Montreuil. 
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Ihis  answer,  so  (lifTt  ri  nl  from  what  he  had  expected  ;  and 
he  replied  wllh  the  naiiiriil  honest  bluntncM  which  all 
his  younger  ailccliun  of  Norman  manners  had  never 
eradicated — 

"  I'ood  will  I  not  h.i  ii.  nor  wine  drink,  till  thou,  Lord 
Count,  hast  decided  wh  .i  lielp,  as  noiilc  to  noble,  Cliristian 
to  Christian,  man  to  man,  thou  glvest  to  him  who  has 
come  into  this  |RriI  soK  v  from  his  trust  in  thee."  • 

"  Alns  I  ••  said  the     and  disshnulator,  "heavy  is  the 
icsponsibillty  with  which  tWne  ignorance  of  our  land 
laws,  and  men  would  charge  me.    If  I  talte  but  one  false 
step  in  this  matter,  woe  indeed  to  tliy  lord  I    Guy  is  hot 
niui  haiiKhly,  and  In  his  droits  ;  he  is  capable  of  sending 
nu  lilt'  i:nrl  s  head  in  reply  to  too  dure  a  request  for  his 
frc  idom.    Much  treasure  and  broad  lands  will  It  cost  me 
I  fear,  to  ransom  the  Earl.    Hut  be  cheered  ;   half  my 
duchy  were  not  too  high  a  price  for  tliy  lord's  safely.  Go 
then,  and  eat  with  a  good  heart,  and  drink  to  the  Eari's 
health  with  a  hopeful  prayer." 

"  An  it  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  De  Craviiie,  "  I  know 
this  gentle  thegn,  and  will  l)eg  of  you  the  graca  to  MB  to 
his  entertainment,  an<l  sustain  his  spirits." 

"Thou  Shalt,  but  later ;  so  noble  a  guest  none  but  my 
chief  seneschal  should  be  the  first  to  honour "  Then 
turning  to  the  ofHcer  in  waiting,  he  bade  him  lead  the 
Saxon  to  the  chamber  tenanted  l>y  William  Fltzosbome 
(Who  then  lodged  within  the  palace),  and  eommitted  him 
to  that  Count  s  care.  . 

As  the  Saxon  sullenly  withdrew,  and  as  the  door  closed  on 
!      William  rose  and  strode  to  and  fro  the  room  exulUnoly 
•  '  have  him  I    I  have  htni  I  "  he  cried  aloud  ;  "  not  as 
i!  -<'  guest,  but  as  ransomed  captive.    I  have  liim  the 
Earil— I  have  him  t    r.„.  MaUet,  my  friend,  now  seek 
Ml'^"Jl'"i"«'**"R  '•-''^  "  ;  and,  hark  thee  1  fill  his  ear 

with  all  the  tales  thuu  canst  think  of  as  to  Guy's  cruelty 
and- ire.  l^nforoe  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  In  my  wav 
towf?rds  the  l-ar!  s  delivery.  Great  mak<>  the  <langer  of 
th  ,arl  s  eapl  .f(>,  ai  .1  vast  all  the  favour  of  release. 
C  n  li  iehendesi  thou  ?  ' 

I  am  Norman,  Monseigneur,"  replied  De  Graville,  with 
a  slight  smile;  "and  we  Normans  can  make  a  short 
mantle  rover  a  large  space.  You  wiU  not  be  displeased 
wilh  my  ividress."  *^ 

Go,  tlu  n-go, "  said  William,  "  and  send  me  forthwith 
— Lanfranc-  no,  hold  not  Lanfrane.  he  is  too  scrupulous  : 
Fitzosborne— no,  too  haughty.  Go,  hrst,  to  my  brother. 
Odo  of  Bayeux,  and  pray  him  to  seek  me  on  the  Instant " 
Tlic  knight  bowed  and  vanished,  and  William  continued 
to  pace  the  room,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  murmuring  lips 
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Not  till  after  repeated  messn^tes,  ut  flrst  without  tallc  of 
ransom,  and  in  high  tone,  ulTt-cted,  no  ilouht,  iiy  William 
to  spin  out  the  negotiations,  and  augment  the  value  of  his 
services,  did  Guy  of  Ponthieu  consent  to  release  tils  tllu.Uri- 
ons  captive, —  the  guerdon,  a  large  sum  and  un  bel  maneir  * 
on  the  river  It^uulne.  But  wiu-llu-r  that  guerdon  were  the 
fair  ransom-fee,  or  the  price  for  concerted  snare,  no  man 
now  can  say,  and  sharper  than  ours  the  wit  that  forms 
the  more  likely  guess.  These  stipulations  effected,  Guy 
himself  opened  the  doors  of  the  (lungcon  ;  and  aflectlnj: 
to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  one  of  luw  and  right,  now 
happily  and  fairly  settled,  was  as  courteous  and  det)onnair 
as  he  had  before  been  dark  ani!  menacing. 

He  even  himself,  with  a  brilliant  train,  accompanied 
Harold  to  the  Chateau  iV En,y  whither  William  journeyed 
to  give  him  the  meeting ;  and  laughed  wilh  a  gay  grace 
at  the  Bail's  short  and  scornful  replies  to  his  compliments 
and  excuses.  At  the  gates  of  this  chateau,  not  famous,  in 
after  times,  for  the  good  faith  of  its  lords,  William  himselT, 
laying  aside  all  the  pride  of  etiquette  which  he  had  estab- 
lished nt  his  court,  came  to  receive  his  visitor  ;  and  aiding 
iiim  to  dismount  embraced  him  cordially,  amidst  a  loud 
fanfaron  of  fifes  and  trumpets. 

The  flower  of  that  glorious  nobility,  whicii  a  few  genera- 
tions had  sufHced  to  rear  out  of  the  lawless  pirates  of  the 
Baltic,  bad  l>een  selected  to  do  honour  alilce  to  guest  and 
host. 

There  were  Hugo  de  Montfort  and  Ro^er  de  Beaumont, 
famous  in  council  as  in  the  field,  f.nd  already  grey  with 
fame.  There  was  Henri,  Sire  de  Ferrers,  whose  name  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  vas»  forges  that  burned 
around  his  castle,  on  the  anvils  of  which  were  welded  the 
arms  Impenetrable  in  every  field.  There  was  Raoul  de 
Tancarville,  the  old  tutor  of  Willia  ii,  hereditary  Chaml)er- 
laln  of  the  Ncrnuin  Counts  ;  and  GeolTroi  de  Man<?eville, 
and  'i'onstain  the  Fair,  wliose  name  still  preserved,  amidst 
the  general  c(  r*-.  ption  of  appellations,  ttie  evidence  of  his 
Danish  birth  ;  uivd  Hugo  de  Grantmesnfl,  lately  returned 
from  exile  ;  and  Humphrey  de  Hohun,  whose  old  vastlc  in 
(^arcutan  may  yet  be  seen  ;  and  St.  .lohn,  and  Lacie,  and 
D'Aineourt,  of  broad  lands  between  the  Maine  and  the 
Uise  ;  and  William  f-e  Montlichet,  and  i<i>ger,  nicknamed 
"  Higod,"  and  Roger  de  Mortenier  ;  and  itiany  more,  wtiose 
fame  lives  in  another  land  than  that  of  Neustfta  I  There, 

•  Peril'.  I  de  Rou,  part  ii.  1079. 

t  William  of  Poitiers.  "  upud  Aucense  Custrunt." 
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too,  were  the  chief  prelates  and  al)bot8  of  a  church  that 
since  William's  accession  had  risen  into  repute  with  Home 
and  with  Learning,  unequalled  on  this  side  the  Alps  ;  their 
white  aubes  over  their  gorgeous  robes  ;  Lanfranc,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Coutance,  and  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  and  foremost 
of  all  in  rank,  but  not  in  learning,  Odo  of  Baycux. 

So  great  the  assenil)Iage  of  Quom  and  prelates,  that 
there  was  small  room  in  the  eourt-yard  for  the  lesser 
kniglits  and  chiefs,  who  yet  hustled  each  other,  with  loss 
of  .Norman  dignity,  for  a  sight  of  the  lion  which  guarded 
England.  And  still,  amidst  all  those  men  of  mark  and 
might,  Harold,  simple  and  calm,  looked  as  he  had  looked 
on  his  war-ship  in  the  Thames,  the  man  who  could  lead 
them  all  I 

From  those,  indeed,  who  were  fortunate  enough  lo  see 
him  as  lie  passed  up  by  the  side  of  William,  as  tall  as  the 
Duke,  and  no  less  erect — of  far  slighter  bulk,  but  with  a 
strength  almost  equal,  to  a  practised  eye,  i>i  his  compacter 
symmetry  and  more  supple  grace, — from  those  who  saw 
him  thus,  i;n  admiring  murmur  rose  ;  for  no  men  in  the 
world  so  valued  and  cultivated  personal  advantages  as  the 
Norman  knighthood. 

Conversing  easily  with  Harold,  and  well  watching  him 
while  he  conversed,  the  Duke  led  his  guest  into  a  private 
chamber  in  the  third  floor  *  of  the  castle,  and  in  that 
chamber  were  Haco  and  Wolnoth. 

"  This,  I  trust,  is  no  surprise  to  you,"  said  the  Duke, 
smiling  ;  "  and  now  I  shall  but  mar  vour  eonimune."  So 
saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  Wolnoth  rushed  to  his  brother's 
arms,  while  Ilaco,  more  timidly,  drew  near  and  touched 
the  Earl's  robe. 

As  soon  as  the  first  joy  of  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
I'Zarl  said  to  Haco.  whom  he  had  drawn  to  his  l)reast  with 
an  embrace  as  fond  as  that  bestowed  on  Wolnoth, — 

"  Remembering  thee  a  boy,  I  came  to  say  to  Ihee,  '  Be 
my  son  '  ;  but  seeing  thee  a  man,  I  change  the  p.ayer  ;— 
supply  thy  father's  place,  and  he  my  brother  I  And  thou, 
W  olnolli.  hast  thou  kept  thy  word  lo  me  ?  Nonnan  is  thy 
garb,  in  truth  ;  is  thy  heart  still  i:i)>^lish  ?  " 
•  "  Hist  I  "  whispered  Haco  ;  *'  hist !  We  have  a  proverb, 
that  walls  have  ears.  " 

■"  But  Norman  walls  can  hardly  understand  our  broud 
Saxon  of  Kent,  I  trust,"  said  Harold,  smiling,  though  with 
a  shade  on  his  brow. 

"  True  ;  continue  to  speak  Saxon,"  said  Haco,  "  and  we 
are  safe." 

•  As  soon  as  the  rude  fort  of  the  Middle  Ascs  ndmittod  somotliinfiof 
tnagniflccnce  and  display,  the  slate  rouins  were  placed  in  Uie  third 
■tory  of  the  inner  court,  us  being  tlie  most  secure. 
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"  Safe  !  "  echoed  Harold. 

"  llaco's  fears  are  ciiildiHh,  my  brother,"  said  Wolnotb, 
"  and  he  wrongs  the  Duke." 

"  Not  the  Duke,  but  the  policy  which  surrounds  him 
like  an  atmosphere,"  exclaimed  Haco.  "  Oh,  Harold, 
f^enerous  indeed  wert  thou  to  come  hither  for  thy  kinsfolk 
— f?enerous  I  But  for  England's  weal,  better  that  we  had 
rotted  out  our  lives  in  exile,  ere  thou,  hope  and  prop  of 
England,  set  foot  in  these  webs  of  wile," 

"  Tut  I  "  said  Wolnoth,  impatiently ;  "  good  is  it  for 
i:nf;!and  that  the  l4orman  and  Saxon  should  be  friends." 

Harold,  who  had  lived  to  grow  as  wise  in  men's  hearts 
as  his  father,  save  when  the  natural  trustfulness  that  lay 
under  his  calm  reserve  lulled  his  sagacity,  turned  his  eye 
steadily  on  the  faces  of  his  two  kinsmen  ;  and  he  saw  j|t 
the  first  glance  that  a  deeper  intellect  and  a  graver  temper 
than  Wolnoth's  fair  face  betrayed,  characterised  the  dark 
eye  and  serious  brow  of  Haco.  He  therefore  drew  his 
nephew  a  little  aside,  and  said  to  him, — 

"  Forewarned  is  forearmed.    Deemest  thou  that 
fair-spoken  Duke  will  dare  aught  against  my  life  ?  " 
Life,  no  ;  liberty,  yes.  ' 

Harold  started,  and  those  strong  '^assions  native  to  his 
lu  iast,  but  usually  curbed  beneath  his  majestic  will,  heaved 
in  his  bosom  and  Hashed  in  his  eye. 

*  Liberty  1— let  hun  dare  I  Though  all  his  troops  pave 
the  way  from  his  court  to  his  coasts,  I  would  hew  my  way 
through  their  ranks." 

"  Deemest  thou  that  1  am  a  coward  ?  "  said  Haco,  simply, 
"  yet  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and  against  King 
i:dward's  well-known  remonstrance,  hath  not  the  Count 
(lelained  me  years,  yea,  long  years,  in  his  land  ?  Kind  are 
liis  words,  wily  his  deeds.    Fear  not  force  ;  fear  fraud." 

"  1  fear  neither,"  answered  Harold,  drawing  himself  up, 
"  nor  do  I  repent  me  one  moment — No  I  nor  did  I  repent 
ill  the  dungeon  of  that  felon  Count,  whom  God  isrant  me  life 
to  repay  wi!h  fire  and  sword  for  his  treason — that  1  myself 
have  come  hither  to  demand  my  kinsmen.  1  come  in  the 
name  of  En^and,  strong  in  her  might,  and  sacred  in  her 
niiijesly." 

Before  Haco  could  reply,  the  door  opened,  and  Raoul  de 
rancarvUle,  as  Grand  Chamberlain,  entered,  with  all 
Harold's  Saxon  train,  and  a  goodly  number  of  Norman 
s(juires  and  attendants,  bearing  rich  vestures. 

rhe  noble  bowed  to  tiie  Earl  with  his  country's  polished 
courtesy,  and  besought  leave  to  lead  liini  lo  the  bath,  >vhile 
Ids  own  squires  prepared  his  raiment  for  the  banquet  to  be 
held  in  bis  honour.  So  all  further  conference  with  his 
young  kinsmen  was  then  suspended. 
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The  Duke,  wlio  ..ilected  a  state  no  less  regal  than  that 
of  the  Court  of  France,  permitted  no  one,  save  his  own 
family  and  guests,  to  sit  at  his  own  table.  His  great 
officers  (those  imperious  lords)  stood  beside  his  chair ;  and 
Willianj  Fitzosborne,  "  the  Proud  Spirit,"  placed  on  the 
board  with  Us  own  hand  the  dainty  dishes  for  which  the 
Norman  coolts  were  renowned.  And  great  men  were  those 
Norman  coolis ;  and  often  for  .some  "  delicate,"  more 
ravishing  than  wont,  gold  chain  and  gem,  and  even  "  bel 
maneir,"  fell  to  their  guerdon.*  It  was  w«rth  being  a 
cook  In  those  days  I 

The  most  seductive  of  men  was  William  in  his  fail 
moods  ;  -and  he  lavished  all  the  witcheries  at  his  control 
upon  his  guest.  If  possible,  yet  more  gracious  was  Matilda 
the  Duchess.  This  woman,  eminent  for  menial  culture 
for  personal  beauty,  and  for  a  spirit  and  an  ambition  no  less 
great  than  her  lord's,  knew  well  how  to  choose  such  sub- 
jects of  discourse  as  might  most  flatter  an  English  ear. 
Her  connection  with  Harold,  through  her  sister's  marriage 
with  Toslig,  warranted  a  familiarity  almost  caressing 
which  she  assumed  towards  the  comely  Earl ;  and  she 
insisted,  with  a  winning  smHe,  that  all  the  hours  the  Duke 
would  leave  at  his  disposal  he  must  spend  with  her. 

The  banquet  was  Enlivened  by  the  song  of  the  great 
TaiUefer  himself,  who  selected  a  theme  that  artfully  flat- 
tered alike  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  ;  viz.,  the  aid  given 
by  Rolfganger  to  Athelstan,  and  the  alliance  between  the 
English  King  and  the  Norman  fouiKie..  He  dexterously 
introduced  into  the  song  praises  of  the  English,  and  the 
value  of  their  friendship  ;  and  the  Countess  signiflcantly 
applauded  each  gallant  compliment  to  the  land  of  the 
famous  guest.  If  Harold  was  pleased  by  such  poetic 
courtesies,  he  was  yet  more  suri)rised  by  the  high  honour 
in  which  Duke,  baron,  and  prelate  evidently  held  the  Poet  • 
for  it  was  among  the  worst  signs  of  that  sordid  sr)irii 
honouring  only  \v(  ullh.  which  had  crept  over  the  original 
character  of  tin  Anglo  Sa.xon,  that  the  bard  or  scop,  with 
them,  had  sunk  into  great  disrepute,  and  it  was  even  for- 
bidden to  ecclesiasUcs  f  to  admit  such  landless  vagrants  to 
their  company. 

Much,  indeed,  there  was  in  that  court  which,  even  on  the 
first  day,  Harold  saw  to  admire— that  siatelv  temperance 
so  foreign  to  English  excesses  (but  which,  alas!  tii"  Nor- 
man kept  not  long  when  removed  (o  another  s(»il)  (hat 
methodical  state  and  noble  pomp  which  char  u  t.  rised  (he 
•  A  manor  (but  not.  alas  I  in  Normandy)  was  hchi  bv  oiu  ..f  his 
cooks,  on  tlie  «enure  of  siipphitm  Willi  mi  with  »  dish  of  dUh<irout. 

t  The  Coiniril  of  (;iovi!,ii..e  forbade  liie  clergy  to  harbour  dmu! 
harpers,  musicians,  and  buffoons. 
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Feudal  system,  linking  so  harmoniously  prince  to  peer,  and 
peer  to  knifiht— the  easy  grace,  the  polished  wit  of  the 
courtiers — the  wisdom  of  Lanfranc,  and  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astics, blending  worldly  lore  with  decorous,  not  pedantic, 
regard  to  their  sacred  calling— the  enlightened  love  of 
music,  letters,  song,  and  art,  which  coloured  the  discoime 
both  of  Duke  and  Duch*  and  the  younger  courtiers, 
prone  to  emulate  high  example,  whether  for  ill  or  good— all 
impreMed  Harold  with  a  sense  of  civilisation  and  true 
royalty,  which  at  once  saddened  and  inspired  his  musing 
mind — saddened  him  when  he  thought  how  far  behind-hand 
England  was  in  much,  with  this  comparatively  potty  prin- 
cipality— ^insphred  him  when  he  felt  what  one  great  chiel 
can  do  for  his  native  land. 

The  unfavourable  impressions  made  upon  his  thoughts 
by  Haco's  warnings  could  scarcely  fail  to  yield  beneath  the 
prodigal  courtesies  lavished  upon  him,  and  the  frank  open- 
ness with  which  William  laughingly  excused  himself  for 
having  so  long  detained  the  hostages,  "  in  order,  my  guest, 
to  make  thee  come  and  fetch  them.    And,  by  St.  Valery, 
now  thou  art  here,  thou  shalt  not  depart,  till,  at  least,  thou 
hast  test  in  gentler  memories,  the  recollection  of  the  scurvy 
treatment  thou  hast  met  from  *\f>^  barbarous  Count.  Nay, 
never  bite  thy  lip,  Harold,  m    .riend,  leave  to  me  thy 
revenge  upon  Guy.    Sooner  or  later,  the  very  maneir 
he  hath  extorted  from  me  shall  give  excuse  for  sword  and 
lance,  and  then,  pardex,  thou  shalt  come  and  cross  steel  in 
thine  own  quarrel.    How  I  rejoice  that  I  can  show  to  the 
beau  frire  of  my  dear  cousin  and  seigneur  some  return  for 
all  the  courtesies  the  En^ish  King  and  kingdom  bestowed 
upon  me  !    To-morrow  we  will  ride  to  Rouen  ;  there,  all 
knightly  si>orts  shall  be  held  to  grace  thy  coming ;  and  by 
St.  Michael,  knight-saint  of  the  Norman,  nought  less  will 
content  me  than  to  have  thy  great  name  in  the  list  of  my 
chosen  chevaliers.    But  the  night  wears  now,  and  thou 
sure  must  need  sleep  ;  "  and,  thus  talking,  the  Duke  him- 
self led  the  way  to  Harold's  chamber,  and  insisted  un 
removing  the  ouehe  from  his  robe  of  state.    As  he  did  so, 
he  passed  his  hand,  as  if  carelessly,  along  the  Earl's  right 
arm.    "  Ha  !  "  said  he  suddenly,  and  in  his  natural  tone  of 
voice,  which  was  short  and  quick,  "  these  muscles  have 
known  practice  i    Dost  think  thou  couldst  bend  my  bow  I  " 

"Who  could  bend  that  of— Ulysses ? "  returned  the 
fixing  his  deep  blu'.'  eye  upon  the  Norman's.  William 
unconsciously  changed  colour,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  at 
tbftt  Booaaat  man  Ulysses  than  Achilles. 
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SiDF  by  side,  Wniiam  and  Harold  entered  the  fair  city  of 
Rouen,  and  there,  a  succession  of  the  brilliant  tMceanls  and 
knit'htly  entertainments  (comprising  those  "  rare  feats  of 
honour,   expanded,  witli  the  foUowSig  age,  Into  the  more 
gorgeous  display  of  joust  and  tourney),  was  designed  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  and  captivate  the  fancy  of  the  Earl  But 
tliough  Harold  won,  even  by  the  confession  of  the  chronicles 
most  in  favour  of  the  Norman,  golden  opinions  In  a  court 
more  ready  to  deride  than  admire  the  Saxon,— though  not 
only  the    strength  of  his  body,"  and  "  the  boldness  of  his 
spirit    as  shown  m  exhibitions  unfamiliar  to  Saxon  warriors, 
but  his     manners,  "  his  "  eloquence,  InteHect,  and  other 
good  quaUtles,   ♦  were  loftily  conspicuous  amidst  those 
knightly  courtiers,  that  subllmer  part  of  his  character 
which  was  found  in  its  simple  manhood  and  intense 
nationality,  kept  him  unmoved  and  serene  amidst  all 
Intended  to  exercise  that  fatal  spell  which  Normanlsed 
most  of  those  who  cane  within  the  circle  of  Norman 
attraction. 

Those  festivities  were  relieved  by  pompous  excursions 
and  progresses  from  town  to  town,  and  fort  to  fort,  throuf-h 
out  the  Duchy,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  even  to 
a  visit  to  Philip  the  French  King  at  Compeigne.  On  the 
return  to  Houen,  Harold  and  the  six  thegns  of  his  train 
were  solemnly  admitted  into  that  peculiar  land  of  warlike 
Jjn^^S"  William  had  Instituted,  and  to  which 

following  the  chronicles  of  the  after  century,  we  have  given 
the  name  of  Knightft.    The  silver  baldrick  was  belted  on 
and  the  lance,  with  iU  pointed  banderol,  was  placed  In  the' 
hand,  and  the  seven  Saxon  lords  became  Normnn  knights 

The  evening  after  this  ceremonial,  Harold  was  with  the 
Duchess  and  her  fair  daughters— all  children.  The  beautv 
of  one  of  the  girls  drew  from  him  those  compliments  so 
sweet  to  a  mother's  ear.    Matilda  looked  up  from  the 

il^S  ^^"^  ^'^^  engaged,  and  beckoned  to  her 

tbe  cllUd  thus  praised. 

.*  "  Adeliza,"  she  said,  placing  her  hand  on  tlie  girl's  dark 
locks,  though  we  would  not  that  thou  shouldst  learn  loo 
early  how  men's  tongues  can  gloze  and  llaUer,  yet  this 
noble  guest  hath  so  high  a  repute  for  truth,  that  thou 
nu,yest  at  least  believe  him  sincere  when  he  says  thy  face 

^''h  pride,  mv  child  ;  let  it  keen 
thee  through  youth  proof  against  the  homage  of  meaner 
men ;  and,  peradventure,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Valery  may 
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bestow  on  thee  a  mate  valiant  and  comely  as  this  nol)lc 
lord." 

The  cliild  i^iuhhed  to  her  brow :  but  answered  with  the 
quickness  of  a  spiked  infant — unless,  perhaps,  she  had 
been  previously  tutored  so  to  reply.  "  Sweet  mother,  I 
will  have  no  mate  and  no  lord  hut  flarold  himself  ;  and  if 
lie  will  not  have  Adcii/a  as  his  wife,  ^he  will  die  a  nun." 

"  Froward  child,  it  is  not  for  thee  to  woo  I  "  said  Matilda, 
smiling.  "  Thou  heardest  her,  noble  Harold :  what  is 
thine  answer  ?  " 

"  That  she  will  grow  wiser,'  said  the  Earl,  laughing,  as 
he  kissed  the  child's  forehead.  "  Fair  damsel,  ere  thou  art 
ripe  for  the  altar,  time  will  have  sown  grey  in  these  locks  ; 
niul  tliou  wouldst  smile  indeed  in  scorn,  if  Harold  then 
claimed  lliy  troth." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Matilda,  seriously  ;  "  Highborn  damsels 
see  youth  not  in  years  but  in  fame — Fame,  which  is  young 
for  ever  I  " 

Startled  by  the  gravity  with  which  Matilda  spoke,  as  if 
to  give  Importance  to  what  had  seemed  a  jest,  the  Earl, 
versed  in  courts,  felt  that  a  snare  was  round  him  ;  and 
replied  in  a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest : — "  Happy  am  I 
U)  wear  on  my  iieart  a  charm,  proof  against  all  the  beauty 
even  of  this  court." 

MatUda's  face  darlcened ;  and  William  entering  at  that 
time  with  his  usual  abruptness,  lord  and  lady  exchanged 
glances,  not  unobserved  by  Harold. 

The  Duke,  however,  drew  aside  the  Saxon  ;  and  saying 
gaily,  "  We  Normans  are  not  naturally  jealous  ;  but  then, 
till  now,  we  have  not  had  Saxon  gallants  closeted  with  our 
wives  ;  "  added  more  seriously,  "  Harold,  I  have  a  grace  to 
pray  at  thy  hands — come  with  me." 

The  Eail  followed  William  into  his  chamber,  which  he 
found  filled  with  chiefs,  in  high  converse  ;  and  William 
then  hastened  to  inform  him  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
military  expedi.ion  against  the  Hretons  ;  and  knowing  his 
peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  warfare,  as  with  the 
language  and  manners,  of  their  kindred  Welsh,  he  besought 
his  aid  In  a  campaign  which  he  promised  him  shonld  be 
brief. 

Perhaps  the  Earl  was  not,  In  his  own  mind,  averse  from 

returning  William's  display  of  power  by  some  evidence  of 
his  own  military  skill,  and  the  valour  of  the  Saxon  thegns 
in  his  train.  There  might  be  prudence  in  such  exhibition, 
and,  at  all  events,  he  could  not  with  a  good  grace  decline 
the  proposal.  He  enchanted  William  therefore  by  a  simple 
acquiescence  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  evening— deep  Into  night 
— was  spent  in  examining  charts  of  the  fort  and  countiy 
i!)tended  to  be  attacked. 
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The  conduct  and  courage  of  Harold  and  his  Saxons  in 
this  expedition  are  recorded  by  the  Norman  chroniclers. 
Ihe  Earl's  personal  exertions  saved,  at  the  passage  of 
Coesnon,  a  dctailunent  of  sohlicrs,  who  would  otherwise 
have  perished  in  the  quicksands  ;  and  even  the  wariilce 
skill  of  William  in  the  brief  and  brilliant  campaign,  was,  if 
not  eclipsed,  certainly  equalled,  by  that  of  the  Saxon  chief. 

While  the  canipaifin  lasted,  William  and  Harold  had 
but  one  table  and  one  tent.  To  outward  appearance,  the 
familiarity  between  the  two  was  that  of  brothers;  in 
reality,  however,  these  two  men,  both  so  able — one  so  deep 
in  his  guile,  the  other  so  wise  in  his  tranquil  caution— felt 
that  a  silent  war  between  the  two  for  mastery  was  working 
on,  un<!er  the  guise  of  loving  peace. 

Already  Harold  was  conscious  that  the  politic  motives 
for  his  mission  had  failed  him  :  already  he  perceived,  though 
he  scarce  knew  why,  that  William  the  Norman  was  the 
last  man  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  ambition,  or  trust 
for  aid. 

One  day,  as,  during  a  short  truce  with  the  defenders  of 
the  place  they  were  besieging,  the  Normans  were  diverting 
their  leisure  with  martial  games,  in  which  Taillefer  shone 
pre-eminent:  while  Harold  and  William  stood  without 
their  tent,  watching  the  animated  field,  the  Uuke  abruptly 
exclaimed  to  Mallet  de  Graville.  "  Bring  me  my  bow 
Now,  Harold,  let  me  see  if  thou  canst  bend  it." 

The  bow  was  brought,  and  Saxon  and  Norman  gathered 
round  the  spot. 

"  Fasten  thy  glove  to  yon.ier  tree.  Mallet,"  said  the 
Duke,  takin^^  that  miKlily  bow  in  his  hand,  and  bending 
Its  stubborn  yew  into  the  noose  of  the  string  with  practised 

Then  he  drew  the  arc  to  his  ear  ;  and  the  tree  itself 
seemed  to  shake  at  tiie  shock,  as  the  s^!\ft,  piercing  the 
glove,  lodged  half  way  in  the  trunk. 

"  Such  are  not  our  weapons,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and  ill 
would  it  become  me,  unpractised,  so  to  peril  our  English 
honour,  as  to  strive  against  the  arm  that  could  bend  that 
arc  and  wing  that  arrow.  But,  that  I  may  show  these 
•Norman  knights,  that  at  least  we  have  some  weapon 
wherewith  we  can  parry  shaft  and  smite  assailer,— bring 
me  forth,  Godrith,  my  ..hield  and  my  Danish  axe." 

Takfng  the  shield  and  axe  which  the  Saxon  brought  to 
him,  Harold  then  stationed  himself  before  the  tree. 

"  Now,  fair  Duke,"  said  he,  sniiling,  "  choose  thou  thy 
longest  shaft— bid  thy  ten  dougliliesi  archers  take  their 
bows  ;  round  this  tree  will  I  move,  and  let  each  shaft  be 
aimed  at  whatever  space  in  my  maiUess  body  I  leave 
unguarded  by  my  shield." 
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"  No  !  "  said  Wllllnm,  hastily  ;  "  that  were  murder." 
"  It  is  but  the  coninion  peril  of  war,"  said  Harold,  simply, 
and  he  walked  to  the  tree. 
The  blood  mounted  to  William's  brow,  and  the  lion'* 

thirst  of  carnage  parched  his  throat. 

"  An  he  will  have  it  so,"  said  \\v,  beckoning  to  his  archers  ; 
"let  not  Normandy  be  shamed.  Watch  well,  an«l  let 
every  shaft  go  home  ;  avoid  only  the  head  and  the  heart ; 
such  orgulous  vaunting  is  best  cured  by  blood-letting." 

The  archers  nodded,  and  took  their  post,  each  at  a 
separate  quarter  ;  and  deadly  indeed  seemed  the  danger  of 
the  Earl,  for  as  he  moved,  though  he  kept  his  back  guarded 
l)y  the  tree,  some  parts  of  his  form  the  shield  left  exposed, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in  his  quick-shifting 
movements,  for  the  archers  so  to  aim  as  to  woun(>,  but  to 
spare  life ;  yet  the  Earl  seemed  to  take  no  peculiar  care 
to  avoid  the  peril ;  lifting  his  bare  head  frariessly  iriMve 
the  shield,  and  including  in  one  gaze  of  his  steadfast  eye, 
calmly  bright  even  at  the  distance,  all  the  shafts  of  the 
archers. 

At  one  moment  Ave  of  the  arrows  hissed  through  the  air, 
and  with  such  won<lerful  quickness  had  the  shield  turned 
to  each,  that  three  fell  to  the  ground  blunted  against  it,  and 
two  broke  on  its  surface. 

But  William,  waiting  for  the  first  discharge,  and  seeing 
full  mark  at  Harold's  shoulder  as  the  buckler  turned,  now 
sent  forth  his  terrible  shaft.  The  noble  TaiDefer,  with 
a  poet's  irue  sympathy,  cried,  "  Saxon  beware  1  "  but  the 
watchful  Saxon  needed  not  the  warning.  As  if  in  disdain, 
Harold  met  not  the  shaft  with  his  shield,  but  swinging  high 
the  mighty  axe  (which  with  most  men  required  both  arms 
to  wield  it),  he  advanced  a  step,  and  clove  the  rushing 
arrow  In  twain. 

Heforc  Willinm's  loud  oath  of  wrath  and  surprise  l"f>  his 
lips,  the  five  shafts  of  the  remaining  archers  fell  as  vaitily 
as  their  predecessors  against  the  nimble  shield. 

Then  advancing,  Harold  said,  cheerfully  :— "  This  is  but 
defence,  fair  Duke— and  little  worth  were  the  axe  If  It 
could  not  smite  as  well  as  ward.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you, 
place  upon  yonder  broken  stone  pillar,  wliich  .seems  some 
relic  of  Druid  heathenesse,  such  helm  and  shirt  of  mail  as 
thou  deemest  most  proof  against  sword  and  pertuizan,  and 
judge  then  if  our  English  axe  can  guard  weil  our  English 
land." 

"  If  thy  axe  can  cleave  the  helmet  I  wore  at  Bavent, 
when  the  Franks  and  their  King  fled  before  me,"  said  the 
Duke  grindy.  "  I  shall  liold  Caesar  in  fault,  not  to  have 
invented  a  weapon  so  dread." 

And  striding  back  into  his  pavUion,  he  came  forth  with 
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llic  hilni  and  shirt  of  iiuiil,  wlihh  was  worn  slronfier  and 
heavier  l)y  llu-  Normans,  as  lifiiitintj  usiially  on  hor.scl.aik, 
tlian  l)y  Dane  and  Saxon,  who,  mainly  li-Uiting  on  tvu\, 
could  nol  have  indurcd  so  lunilu kiis  a  burlhtii ;  and  if 
strong'  and  dour  ^'cnerjiily  wilh  Ihc  Normun,  ju.l^c  what 
solid  woi^hJ  that  mighty  Duke  could  endure!  With  his 
own  hand  WUUam  placed  Ihe  maU  on  the  naned  Druid 
stone,  and  on  the  mail  the  helm. 

Harold  looked  long  and  gravely  at  the  edge  of  the  axe  ; 
it  was  so  ricldy  gilt  and  damasquined,  that  the  sharpness 
of  its  temper  could  not  well  have  been  divined  under  that 
holiday  glitter.  But  this  axe  had  come  to  him  from 
Canute  Ihc  Great,  who  himself,  unlike  the  Danes,  small 
and  slight,*  had  supplied  his  dtliiiency  of  muscle  by  the 
Imest  dexterity  and  the  most  perfect  weajjons.  Famous 
had  been  that  axe  in  the  delicate  hand  of  Canute— how 
much  more  {remendous  in  the  ample  grasj)  of  Harold  ! 
Swmging  now  in  both  hands  this  weapon,  with  a  peculiar 
and  rapid  whirl,  which  gave  it  an  inconceivable  impetus, 
the  Earl  let  fall  the  crushing  blow :  at  the  first  stroke  cut 
right  in  the  centre,  rolled  the  helm  ;  at  the  second,  through 
all  the  woven  mail  (olefl  asunder,  as  if  the  slightest  filigree 
work  of  the  goldsmith),  shore  the  blade,  and  a  great  fragment 
of  the  stone  Itself  came  tumbling  on  the  sod. 

The  Normans  stood  aghast,  and  William's  face  wos  ns 
pale  as  the  shatUred  stone.  The  great  Duke  felt  even  h'i 
matchless  dissimulation  i;iil  him ;  nor,  unused  to  the 
special  practice  and  craft  which  the  axe  recpiired,  could  he 
have  pretended,  despite  a  physical  strength  superior  even 
to  Harold's,  to  rival  blows  that  seemed  to  him  more  than 
mortal. 

"  Lives  there  any  other  man  in  the  wide  worid  whose 
arm  could  have  wrought  that  feat?"  exdahned  Bruse. 

the  ancestor  of  the  famous  Scot. 

**  Nay,  "  siud  Hamld,  simply,  "at  least  thirty  thousand 
such  men  have  I  left  at  home  I  Hut  this  was  but  the 
stroke  of  an  idle  vanity,  and  strength  becomes  tenfold  in 
a  good  cause." 

The  Duke  heard,  and  fearful  lest  he  should  betray  his 
<ense  of  the  latent  meaning  couched  under  his  guest's 
words,  he  hastily  nnittered  forth  reluctant  compliment 
and  praise  ;  wliik'  Htzosborne,  De  lioliun,  and  other 
chiefs,  more  genuhiely  knightly,  gave  way  to  unrestrafaied 
admiration. 

Then  beckoning  De  Gravillc  to  follow  him,  the  Du'ce 
strode  ofT  towards  the  tent  of  his  l)rolher  of  Hayeux,  who 
though,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  he  did  not  join 

*  .^""V^i*  '"'•f'o''  strength  and  stulure  bis  excuse  for  uoi 

meeting  Edward  Ironsidn  in  single  combat. 
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ill  positive  connitt,  usually  accompanied  WUlinm  in  liis 
niilHaiy  fxiursions,  l>ulh  to  bless  the  host,  ami  to  a<l\lse 
(for  his  martial  sduuce  was  cout>iiU'ral>ie)  the  couiuii  of 
war. 

The  bishop,  who,  despite  the  sanclimoiiy  of  the  Court, 
and  his  own  slern  nalurv,  was  (IhouKh  secretly  and 
decorously)  a  gallant  of  ureal  success  in  other  Ileitis  than 
those  of  Mars,*  sate  alone  in  his  pavilion,  Inditing  an 
epistle  to  a  certain  fair  dame  in  Rouen,  whom  he  had 
nnwillinnly  left  to  follow  his  brother.  At  the  entrance 
of  William,  whose  morals  in  such  matters  were  pure 
and  rigid,  he  swept  the  letter  into  the  chest  of  relit* 
which  always  accompanied  him,  and  rose,  saying, 
IndiiTerently, — 

"A  treatise  on  the  authenti-  v  of  St.  'Ihoinas'i  little 
linger  I    But  what  ails  you  ?  you  are  disturbed  I  " 

"  Odo,  Odo,  this  man  bafHes  me — this  man  fools  me ;  I 
make  no  ground  with  him.  I  have  spent— heaven  knows 
what  I  have  spent, "  said  the  Duke,  sighinf*  with  penitent 
parsimony,  "  to  banquets,  and  ceremonies,  and  processions  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  my  bel  maneir  of  Yonne,  and  the  sum 
wrung  from  my  coffers  by  that  greedy  Ponthevin.  All 
gone — all  wasted— all  nulled  like  snow  I  and  the  Saxon  is 
as  Saxon  as  if  he  had  seen  neither  Norman  splendour,  nor 
been  relipased  from  the  danger  by  Norman  treasure.  But, 
by  the  Splendour  Divine,  I  were  fool  indeed  if  I  sulTered 
him  to  return  home.  Would  thou  hadst  seen  the  sorcerer 
cleave  my  helmet  and  mail  just  now,  as  easily  as  if  they 
had  been  willow  twigs.  Oh,  Odo,  Odo,  my  soul  is  troubled 
and  St.  Michael  forsakes  me  !  " 

While  William  ran  on  ihus  distractedly,  the  i)relale  lifted 
his  eyes  inquiringly  to  De  Graville,  who  now  stood  within 
the  tent,  and  the  knight  briefly  related  the  recent  trial  of 
strength. 

"  I  see  nought  in  this  to  chafe  thee,"  said  Odo  ;  "  the 
man  once  thine,  the  stronger  the  vassal,  the  more  powerful 
the  lord." 

"  But  he  is  not  mine ;  I  have  sounded  him  as  far  as  I 

dare  go.  Matilda  hath  almost  openly  olTered  him  n^y 
fairest  child  as  his  wife.  Nothing  dazzles,  nothing  moves 
him.  Thinkest  thou  I  care  for  his  strong  arm  ?  Tut, 
no  :  I  chafe  at  the  proud  heart  that  set  the  arm  in  motion  : 
the  proud  meaning  his  words  syml)oIled  out,  So  will 
Tilngltoh  strength  guard  En^h  land  from  the  Norman — 

•  Odo's  licentiousness,  was,  at  a  later  period,  one  of  tlie  r.ilt'Htd 
cat  '< .  of  his  downf^'l.  or  ralliei  uKiiinst  his  reh-nse  from  the  prison 
to  viliich  he  had  t>een  consiKned.  lie  bad  a  sou  nunied  Jolm,  who 
disllni^ied  himself  under  Henry  h—Ord.  Yiua.  Ub.  iv. 
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so  iixc  uihI  shidd  will  defy  your  mail  and  your  dluifts.'  Bui 

let  him  In-ware  I  "  growled  tlu'  Duke,  lU-rccly,  "  or  " 

"  Mav  1  (ii>ettk,"  interrupted  De  GraviUe»  "  and  suggett  a 

louiisil  ?  " 

"  Speak  out,  in  r,od's  name  I  "  cried  the  Duke. 

"  Then  I  should  say,  with  submission,  that  the  wav  to 
tame  a  lion  Is  not  by  itorging  him.  but  daunting.  Bold  Is 
the  lion  against  (>|)en  foes  ;  hut  a  lion  in  the  tolls  loses  his 
nature.  Just  now,  my  lord  said  that  Marold  shall  not 
return  to  his  native  land  " 

"  Nor  shall  he,  but  a*  my  sworn  man  I  "  exclaimed  the 
Duke. 

"  And  if  you  now  put  to  him  that  ehoice,  think  you  it 
will  favour  your  views  ?  Will  he  not  reject  your  prollers, 
and  with  hot  scorn  7  " 

"  Scorn  I  darest  thou  that  word  to  me  ? "  cried  the 
Duke.  "  Scorn  I  have  I  no  headsman  whose  axe  is  as 
sharp  as  Harold's  ?  and  the  neck  of  a  captive  ii  not  sheathed 
in  my  Norman  mail." 

"  Pardon,  pardon,  my  liege,"  said  Mallet,  with  spirit ; 
"  but  to  save  my  chief  from  a  hasty  at  lion  that  might  bring 
long  remorse,  I  spoke  thus  boldly.  Give  the  Earl  at  least 
fair  warning  : — a  prison,  or  fealty  to  thee,  that  is  the  choice 
before  him  I — let  him  know  it ;  let  him  see  that  thy 
dungeons  are  dark,  and  thy  walls  impassable.  Threaten 
not  his  life — l)ra\f  men  care  not  for  that  I — threaten  thyself 
nought,  but  let  others  work  upon  hin>  with  fear  of  his 
freedom.  I  know  well  these  Saxish  men ;  I  know  well 
Harold  ;  freedom  is  their  passion,  they  are  cowards  when 
threatened  with  the  doom  of  four  walls."  • 

"  I  conceive  thee,  wise  son,"  exclaimed  Odo. 

"Ha!  "  said  the  Duke,  slowly;  "and  yet  it  was  to 
prevent  such  sus|)icions  that  I  took  care,  after  the  first 
meetin{»,  lo  separate  him  fnun  Haco  and  Wolnolh,  for  they 
must  have  learned  much  in  Norman  gossip,  ill  to  repeat  to 
the  Saxon." 

"  Wolnoth  Is  almost  wholly  Norman,"  s  iid  the  bishop, 
smiling;  "  \V(»lnolii  is  bound  par-aimitrs,  t  >  a  certain  fair 
\(»rman  danu'  ;  and,  I  trow  well,  j)refers  her  charms  here 
(o  the  tliou^ilil  of  his  return.  But  liaco,  as  thou  knowest, 
is  sullen  and  watchful." 

So  much  the  better  companion  for  Harold  now,"  said 
Dc  Graville. 

"  I  am  fated  ever  to  plot  and  to  scheme  t  "  said  the  Duke, 
groaning,  as  if  he  had  been  the  simplest  of  men ;  "  but 

*  William  of  Poitiers,  the  contemporary  Norman  chronicler, 
says  of  Harold,  that  lie  was  a  man  to  whom  imprisonment  was  more 
odious  than  shipwreck. 
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iiathloss.  I  love  the  stout  Karl,  anW  I  mean  all  (or  his  own 
Hood.  -Hmt  Is,  compatibly  with  my  rl?ihU  and  daliiu  to 
the  herltuMe  of  lildward  my  cousin." 
"  Of  course,"  said  the  bishop. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Thb  snares  now  spread  for  Harold  were  in  pursuance  of 
I  he  policy  tinis  resolved  on.  The  camp  soon  afterwards 
l.ioke  up,  and  the  troops  took  their  way  to  Bayeux. 
William,  without  Krcally  aUerin«  his  manner  towards 
the  Earl,  evaded  markedly  (or  as  markedly  replied  not  to) 
Harold's  plain  declarations,  that  his  presence  was  required 
in  England,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  defer  his 
departure  ;  while,  under  pretence  of  being  busied  with 
afTalrs,  he  absented  himself  much  from  the  Earl's  company, 
or  refrained  from  seeing  him  alone,  and  suffered  Mallet 
de  Gravlllc,  and  Odo  the  bishop,  to  supply  his  place  with 
Harold.  The  Earl's  suspicions  now  became  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  these  were  fed  both  by  the  hints,  kindly 
meant,  of  De  Gravllle,  and  the  less  covert  discourse  of 
the  prelate  :  whUe  Mallet  let  drop,  as  hi  gosslpUig  lllustra- 
lion  of  William's  fierce  and  vindictive  nature,  many 
anecdotes  of  that  cruelty  which  really  stained  the  Norman's 
character,  Odo,  more  bluntly,  appeared  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  Harold's  sojourn  in  the  land  would  be  long. 

"  You  will  have  time,"  said  he,  one  day,  as  they  rode 
together,  "  to  assist  me,  I  trust.  In  learninK  the  language 
of  bur  forefathers.  Danish  Is  still  spoken  much  at  Bayeux, 
the  sole  place  in  Neustrla,*  where  the  old  tongue  and 
customs  still  linger;  and  It  would  serve  my  pastoral 
ministry  to  receive  your  lessons  ;  In  a  year  or  so  I  might 
hope  so  to  prollt  by  them  as  to  discourse  freely  with  the 
less  Franklsh  part  of  ray  flock." 

"  Surelv,  Lord  Bishop,  vou  jest,"  said  Harold,  seriously  ; 
"you  know  well  that  within  a  week,  at  farthr-:  I  must 
sail  back  for  l-jigland  with  my  young  kinsmen.' 

The  prelate  laughed. 

"  I  advise  you,  dear  count  and  son,  to  be  cautions  how 

you  speak  so  plainly  to  William.  I  perceive  that  you  have 
already  ruMled  him  by  such  indiscreet  remarks  ;  and  you 

•  In  tlic  environs  of  Bayeux  still  may  perhaps  linger  the  sole 
remains  of  tlie  Scandinavian  Normans,  apart  from  the  gentry.  For 
centuries  the  inhabitanU  of  Bayeux  and  lis  vicinity  were  a  class 
distinct  from  the  Franco-Normans,  or  the  rest  of  Neustria ;  they 
submitted  with  Rrcat  reluctance  to  the  ducal  auUiority,  and  retained 
their  old  heathen  cry  o!  Thor-aide,  imtead  of  Pim-aide  I 
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must  have  seen  eno'  of  the  Duke  to  know  that,  when  his  Ire 
IS  up,  his  answers  are  short  but  his  arms  are  Ion"  " 

'\ou  most  fjrievousJy  wrong  Duke  WilHam,"  cried 
Harold,  indignantly,  "  to  suppose,  merely  in  that  playful 
nurour,  for  which  ye  Normans  are  famous,  that  he  could 
lay  force  on  his  confiding  guest  ?  " 

a  confiding  guest,— a  ransomed  capUve. 
S  rely  my  brother  wdl  deem  that  he  has  purchased  of 
Count  Guy  his  rights  over  his  illustrious  prisoner.  But 
coui-agel  The  Norman  Court  is  not  the  Ponthevin 
dungeon  ;  and  your  chains,  at  least,  are  roses." 

The  reply  of  wrath  and  defiance  that  rose  to  Harold's  lin. 
was  checked  by  a  sign  from  De  GraviUe,  who  raised  his 
«nf  ""il^  liT.  ^  ^^^^  expressive  of  caution  and  alarm  ; 
and,  some  little  time  after,  as  they  halted  to  water  their 
horses,  De  Graville  came  up  to  him  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  m  Saxon —  ' 

.oiH?^T-''^.^°^J^"  '^^n^'y  to  Odo-    What  is 

«?t^  in  ?r  ''"'^  }u  ^""^"^  '  ^"^  the  Duke,  at  times,  so 
acts  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  that— But  let  me  not  wrong 
nim,  or  needlessly  alarm  you."  * 

tw^#w'\l^£!!Pf'''/^*'*  "  this  is  not  the  first 

«^  ti  ?  the  Prelate  of  Bayeux  hath  hiuted  at  compulsion, 

vi    l  plain  man  to  plain  man.  I  ask  ?ou, 

on  your  knightly  honour,  to  tell  me  if  you  know  aught  to 
make  you  believe  that  William  the  Duke  wiU,  under  anv 
pretext,  detain  me  here  a  captive  ?  "  ^ 
Now,  though  Mallet  de  Graville  had  lent  hhnself  to  the 
service  of  an  ignoble  craft,  he  justified  it  by  a  better  reason 
than  complaisance  to  his  lords  ;  for,  knowing  William  well 
his  hasty  ire^  and  his  relentless  ambition,  he  was  really 
alarmed  for  Harold's  safety.  And,  as  the  reader  may  haw 
noted,  in  suggesting  that  policy  of  intimidation,  the  knight 
had  designed  to  give  the  Earl  at  least  the  benefit  of  fore- 
^"i"^;  iLT^'^'.^!'"^  adjured,  De  Graville  replied  sincerely— 

liarl  Harold,  on  my  honour  as  your  brother  In  knight 
hood  I  answer  your  plain  question.    I  have  cause  to  believe 
and  to  know  that  William  will  not  suffer  you  to  depart 
linless  fully  satisfied  on  certain  points,  which  he  himself 
Will,  doubtless,  ere  long  make  clear  to  you." 

']  And  if  I  insist  on  my  departure,  not  so  satisfying  him  ?  " 

Every  castle  on  om-  road  hath  a  dungeon  as  deep  as 
from  W?mam'? '^"*  ^'"''""^      deliver  you 

"  Over  yon  seas,  a  prince  mightier  than  WiUlara,  and 
men  as  resolute,  at  least,  as  your  Normans." 

P'"«o/»/,  my  Lord  Earl,"  answered  De  Graville 
these  are  brave  words,  but  of  no  weight  in  the  ear  qf  a 
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schemer  so  deep  as  the  Duke.  Think  you  really,  that  King 
Edward — pardon  iny  bluntness — would  rouse  himself  from 
his  apathy,  to  do  more  in  your  behalf  than  he  has  done  in 
your  kinsmen's — remonstrate  and  preach  ? — Are  you  even 
sure  that  on  the  representation  of  a  man  he  hath  so  loved 
as  William,  he  will  not  be  content  to  rid  his  throne  of  so 
formidable  a  subject  ?  You  speak  of  the  English  people ; 
doubtless  yott  are  popular  and  beloved,  but  it  is  the  habit  of 
no  people,  least  of  all  your  own,  to  stir  actively  and  in  con- 
cert, without  leaders.  The  Duke  knows  the  factions  of 
En^and  as  well  as  you  do.  Remember  how  closely  he  is 
connected  with  Tostig,  your  ambitious  brother.  Have  you 
no  fear  that  Tostig  himself,  earl  of  the  most  warlike  part  of 
the  kingdom,  will  not  only  do  his  best  to  check  the  popular 
feeling  in  your  favour,  but  foment  every  intrigue  to  detain 
you  here,  and  leave  himself  the  first  noble  in  the  laiiid  ?  As 
for  other  leaders,  save  Gurth  (who  is  but  your  own  vice 
earl),  who  is  there  that  will  not  rejoice  at  the  absence  of 
Harold?  You  have  made  foes  of  the  only  family  that 
approaches  the  power  of  your  own— the  heirs  of  Leofric 
and  Algar. — Your  strong  hand  removed  from  thie  reins  of 
the  empire,  tumults  and  dissensions  ere  long  will  break 
forth  that  will  distract  men's  minds  from  an  absent  captive, 
and  centre  them  on  the  safety  of  their  own  hearths,  or  tlie 
advancement  of  their  own  interests.  You  see  that  I  know 
something  of  the  state  of  your  native  land  ;  but  deem  not  my 
own  observation,  though  not  idle,  sufficed  to  bestow  that 
knowledge.  I  learn  it  more  from  William's  discourses ; 
William,  who  from  Flanders,  from  Boulogne,  from  England 
itself,  by  a  thousand  channels,  hears  all  that  passes  between 
the  cliffs  of  Dover  and  the  marches  of  Scotland. 

Harold  paused  long  before  he  replied,  for  his  mind  was 
now  thoroughly  awakened  to  his  danger ;  and,  while 
recognising  the  wisdom  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  affairs 
with  which  De  Graville  spoke,  he  wa^  also  rapidly  revolving 
the  best  course  *or  himself  to  pursue  iuj  such  extremes. 
At  length  he  said — 

"  I  pass  by  your  remarks  on  the  state  of  England,  with 
but  one  comment.  You  underrate  Gurth,  my  brother, 
when  you  speak  of  him  but  as  the  vice  earl  of  Harold. 
You  imderrate  one,  who  needs  but  a^  object,  to  excel,  in 
arms  and  in  couYicil,  my  father  Godwin  himself. — ^That 
object  a  brother's  wrongs  would  create  from  a  brother's 
love,  and  three  hundred  ships  would  sail  up  the  Seine  to 
demand  your  captive,  manned  by  warriors  as  hardy  as 
those  who  wrested  Neustria  from  King  Charles." 

"  Granted,"  said  De  Graville.  "  But,  William,  who 
could  cut  off  the  hands  ami  feet  of  his  own  subjects  for  an 
idle  jest  on  his  birth,  could  as  easily  put  out  the  eyes 
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of  a  captive  foe.  And  of  what  worth  are  the  ablest  brain, 
and  the  stoutest  arm,  when  the  man  is  dependent  on 
another  for  very  sight  I  " 

Harold  involuntarily  shuddered,  but  recovering  himself 
on  the  instant,  he  replied,  with  a  smile — 

"  Thou  makest  thy  Duke  a  butcher  more  fell  than  his 
ancestor  Rolfganger.  But  thou  saidst  he  needed  but  to  be 
satisfied  on  certain  points.    What  are  they  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  thou  must  divine,  or  he  unf(dd.  But  see, 
"William  himself  approaches  you." 

And  here  the  Duke,  who  had  been  tiH  then  In  the  rear, 
spurred  up  with  courteour,  excuses  to  Harold  for  his  long 
defection  from  his  side  ;  and,  as  they  resumed  their  way, 
talked  with  all  his  former  frankness  and  gaiety. 

"  By  the  way,  dear  brother  in  arms,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
provided  thee  this  evening  with  comrades  more  welcome,  I 
fear,  than  myself— Haco  and  Wolnoth.  That  last  is  a 
youth  whom  I  love  dearly  :  the  first  is  unsocial  eno',  and 
methinks  would  make  a  better  hermit  than  soldier.  But, 
by  St.  Valery,  I  forgot  to  tell  thee  that  an  envoy  from 
Flanders  to-day,  amongst  other  news,  brought  me  some 
that  may  interest  thee.  There  is  a  strong  commotion  in 
thy  brother  Tostig's  Northumbrian  earldom,  and  the 
rumour  runs  that  his  fierce  vassals  will  drive  him  forth 
and  select  some  other  lord  :  talk  was  of  the  sons  of  Algar 
—so  I  think  ye  called  the  stout  dead  Earl.  This  looks 
grave,  for  my  dear  cousin  Edward's  health  is  failing  fast. 
May  the  saints  spare  him  long  from  their  rest  1  " 

"  These  are  indeed  ill  tidings,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and  I 
trust  that  they  suffice  to  plead  at  once  my  excuse  for 
urging  my  immediate  departure.  Grateful  I  am  for  thy 
most  gracious  hostship,  and  thy  just  and  generous  inter- 
cession with  thy  liegeman  "  (Harold  dwelt  emphatically  on 
the  last  word),  for  my  release  from  a  capture  disgraceful 
to  all  Christendom.  The  ransom  so  nobly  paid  for  me  I 
will  not  insult  thee,  dear  my  lord,  by  affecting  to  repay ; 
but  such  gifts  as  our  cheapman  hold  most  rare,  perchance 
thy  lady  and  thy  fair  children  will  deign  to  receive  at  my 
hands.  Of  these  hereafter.  Now  may  I  ask  but  a  vsssei 
from  thy  nearest  port?  " 

"  We  will  talk  of  this,  dear  guest  and  brother  knight,  on 
some  later  occasion.  Lo,  yon  castle — ye  have  no  such  in 
England.    See  its  vawmures  and  fosses  I  " 

"  A  noble  pile,"  answered  Harold.    "  But  pardon  me 
that  I  press  for  " 

"  Ye  have  no  such  strongholds,  I  say,  in  Endand  ?  " 
interrupted  the  Duke  petulantly, 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "  we  have  two  strong- 
holds far  larger  than  that— Salisbury  Plain  and  New- 
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market  Heath  1  *— strongholds  that  will  contain  fifty 
thousand  men  who  need  no  walls  but  thei  •  shields.  Count 
William,  En^and's  ramparts  are  her  men,  and  her  strongest 
castles  are  her  widest  plains." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  the  Duke,  biting  his  lip,  "  ah,  so  be  it — but 
to  return: — in  that  castle,  mark  it  well,  the  Dukes  of 
r^ormandy  hold  their  prisoners  of  state ;  "  and  then  he 
added  with  a  laugh :  "  but  we  .hold  you,  noble  captive,  in 
a  prison  more  strong — our  love  and  our  heart." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  his  eye  full  upon  Harold,  and 
the  gaze  of  the  two  encountered  :  that  of  the  Duke  was 
brilliant,  but  stern  and  sinister ;  that  of  Harold,  steadfast 
and  reproachful.  As  if  by  a  spell,  the  eye  of  each  rested 
long  on  that  of  the  other — as  the  eyes  of  two  lords  of  the 
forest,  ere  the  rush  and  the  spring. 

Wmiam  was  the  first  to  withdraw  his  gaze,  and  as  he 
did  so,  his  lip  quivered  and  his  brow  knit.  Then  waving 
his  hand  for  some  of  the  lords  behind  to  join  him  and  the 
Earl,  he  spurred  his  steed,  and  all  further  private  conver- 
sation was  suspended.  The  train  pulled  not  bridle  before 
they  reached  a  monastery,  at  which  they  rested  for  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  V 

On  entering  the  chamber  set  apart  for  him  in  the  convent, 
Harold  found  Haco  and  Wolnoth  already  awaiting  him  ; 
and  a  wound  he  had  recei  ed  in  the  last  skirmish  against 
the  Bretons,  having  broken  out  afresh  on  the  road,  allowed 
him  an  excuse  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  alone  with 
his  kinsmen. 

On  conversing  with  thorn — now  at  length,  and  unre- 
strainedly— Harold  saw  everything  to  increase  his  alarm  ; 
for  even  Wolnoth,  when  closely  pressed,  could  not  but 
give  evidence  of  the  unscrupulous  astuteness  with  which, 
despite  all  the  boasted  honour  of  chivalry,  the  Duke's 
character  was  stained.  For,  indeed  in  his  excuse,  it  must  be 
said,  that  from  the  age  of  eight,  exposed  to  the  snares  of 
his  own  kinsmen,  and  more  often  saved  by  craft  than  by 
strength,  William  had  been  taught  betimes  to  justify  dis- 
simulation, and  confound  wisdom  with  guile.  Harold  now 
bitterly  recalled  the  parting  words  of  Edward,  and  recog- 
nised their  justice,  though  as  yet  he  did  not  see  all  that 
they  portended.  Fevered  and  disquieted  yet  more  by  the 
news  from  England,  and  conscious  that  not  only  the  power 

•  Similar  was  the  answer  of  Goodyn  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
ambassador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  French  king.  To  this  day 
the  English  entertain  the  same  notion  of  forts  as  Harold  and  Goodyn. 
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of  his  house  and  the  foundations  of  his  aspMntf  hopes,  but 
the  very  weal  and  safety  ot  'he  land,  were  daily  imperilled 
by  Ms  continued  absence,  a  vague  and  unspeakable  terror 
for  the  irst  time  in  his  life  preyed  on  his  bold  heart— a 
terror  like  that  of  superstition,  for,  like  superstition,  it 
was  of  the  Lnknown  ;  there  was  everything  to  shun,  yet 
no  substance  to  grapple  with.  He  who  could  have  smiled 
at  the  brief  pangs  of  death,  shrunk  from  the  thought  of 
the  perpetual  prison  ;  he,  whose  spirit  rose  elastic  to  every 
storm  of  life,  and  exulted  in  the  air  of  action,  stood  appalled 
at  the  fear  of  blindness  ;  blindness  in  the  midst  of  a  career 
so  grand  ;— blindness  in  the  mi  ist  of  his  pathway  to  a 
throne;  blindness,  that  curse  which  palsies  the  stronc 
and  enslaves  the  free,  and  leaves  the  whole  man  defence- 
less ;  defenceless  in  an  Age  of  Iron. 

What,  too  were  those  mysterious  points  on  which  he 
was  to  satisfy  the  Duke?  He  sounded  his  young  klns- 
Sl«i'^^,"i  Wolnoth  evidently  knew  nothing;  Hack's  eye 
showed  iatelligence,  but  by  his  looks  and  gestures  he  seemed 

wor  ^J/^^J^*-^  ^^'^^  only  disclose  to 

Harold.  Fatigued,  not  more  with  his  emotions  than  with 
that  exertion  to  conceal  them  so  peculiar  to  the  English 
character  (proud  virtue  of  manhood  so  little  appreciated, 
and  so  rarely  iinders'.ood  1)  he  at  length  kissed  Wolnoth 
and  dismissed  him,  yawning,  to  his  rest.  Haco,  lingering' 
dosed  the  door,  and  looked  long  and  moumfiilly  it  the 

"  Noble  kinsman,"  said  the  young  son  of  Sweyn.  "  I 
foresaw  from  the  first,  that,  as  our  fate  wiU  be  thine 
only  round  thee  will  be  wall  and  fosse;  unless,  indeed, 
thou  wilt  lay  aside  thine  own  nature  ;— it  wUl  give  thee  n6 
amour  here — and  assume  that  which  " 

"  P°  '  "  .^"terrupted  the  Eari,  shaking  with  repressed 
passion,  I  see  ^ready  all  the  foul  fraud  and  treason  to 
guest  and  noble  that  silrround  me  I  But  if  the  Duke  dare 
such  shame,  he  shall  do  so  in  the  eyes  of  day.  I  will  hail 
the  first  boat  I  see  on  his  river,  or  his  sea  coast ;  and  woS 
to  (hose  who  lay  hand  on  this  arm  to  detain  me  I  " 

Haco  lifted  his  ominous  eyes  to  Harold's ;  and  there 
was  something  in  their  cold  and  unimpassioned  expression 
cour^ge*"^"  enthusiasm,  and  to  deaden  all 

"  Harold,"  said  he,  "  if  but  for  one  such  moment  thou 

men^t'lhn.^  "7 f ^  '^''''^^  P"^^'  ^^y  just  resent- 
ment, thou  art  lost  for  ever ;  one  show  of  violence,  one 

Sstsinf  ""^  ^^''^  ^"'^^  the  excuse  £e 
thirsts  for.    Escape !    It  is  impossible.    For  the  last  Ave 

^'av®  pondered  night  and  day  the  means  of  night : 
for  I  deem  that  my  hostageship,  by  right.  Is  long  Snce 
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over  ;  and  no  means  have  I  seen  or  found.  SpicF  dog  my 
every  step,  as  spies,  no  doubt,  dog  thine." 

"  Ha  I  it  is  trtie,"  said  Harold ;  "  never  once  have  I 
wandered  three  paces  ftom  the  camp  or  the  troop,  but, 
under  some  pretext,  I  have  been  followed  by  knight  or 
courtier.  God  and  our  Lady  help  me,  if  but  for  England's 
sake  !  But  what  counsellest  thou  ?  Boy,  teach  me  ;  thou 
hast  been  reared  in  this  air  of  wile — to  me  it  is  stunge, 
and  I  am  as  a  wild  beast  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  fire." 

"  Then,"  answered  Haco,  "  meet  craft  by  craft,  smile  by 
smile.  Feel  that  thou  art  under  compul&ion,  and  act, — as 
the  Church  Itself  pardons  men  for  acting,  so  compelled." 

Harold  started,  and  the  blush  spread  red  over  his  cheeks. 

Haco  continued. 

"  Once  in  prison,  and  thou  art  lost  evermore  to  the  sight 
of  men.  William  would  not  then  dare  to  release  thee — 
unless,  indeed,  he  first  rendered  thee  powerless  to  avenge. 
Though  I  will  not  malign  him,  and  say  that  he  himself  is 
capable  of  secret  murder,  yet  he  has  ever  those  about  him 
who  are.  He  drops  in  his  wrath  some  hasty  word  ;  it  is 
seized  by  ready  and  ruthless  tools.  The  great  Count  of 
Bretagne  was  in  his  way  ;  William  feared  him  as  lie  fears 
thee  ;  and  in  his  own  co  rt,  and  amongst  his  own  men,  the 
great  Count  of  Bretagne  died  by  poison.  For  thy  doom, 
open  or  secret,  William,  however,  could  find  ample  excuse." 

"  How,  boy  ?  What  charge  can  the  Norman  bring 
against  a  free  Englishman  ?  " 

"  His  kinsmen  Alfred,"  answered  Haco,  "  was  blindod, 
tortured,  and  murdered.  And  in  the  court  of  Rouen,  they 
say  these  deeds  were  done  l)y  Godwin,  thy  father.  The 
Normans  who  escorted  Alfred  were  decimated  in  cold 
blood  ;  again,  they  say  Godwin  thy  father  slaughtered 
them." 

"  It  is  hell's  own  lie !  "  cried  Harold»  "  and  so  I  have 
proved  already  to  the  Duke." 

"  Proved  ?  No  I  The  lamb  does  not  prove  the  cause 
which  is  prejudged  by  the  wolf.  Often  and  often  have  I 
heard  the  Normans  speak  of  those  deeds,  and  cry  that 
vengeance  yet  shall  await  them.  It  is  but  to  renew  the 
old  accusation,  to  say  Godwin's  sudden  death  was  God's 
proof  of  his  crane,  and  even  Edward  himself  would  forgive 
the  Duke  for  thy  bloody  death.  But  grant  the  best ; 
grant  that  the  more  lenient  doom  were  but  the  prison  ; 
grant  that  Edward  and  the  English  invaded  Normandy  to 
enforce  thv  freedom  :  knowest  thou  what  William  hath  ere 
now  done  with  hostages  ?  He  hath  put  them  in  the  van  of 
his  army,  and  seared  out  their  eyes  in  the  sight  of  both 
hosts.  Deemest  thou  he  would  be  more  gentle  to  us  and 
to  thee?   Such  are  thy  dangers.   Be  b<rtd  and  frank, — 
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and  thou  canst  not  escape  them  ;  be  wary  and  wise,  pro- 
mise and  fciRn,— and  they  arc  bafTled  :  cover  thy  lion 
heart  with  the  fox's  hide  until  tliou  art  free  from  the  t'*ils." 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me,  "  said  Harold,  hastUy,  "  Yet, 
hold.  Thou  didst  seem  to  understand  me  when  I  hinted  of 
—in  a  word,  what  is  the  object  William  would  gain  from 
m*;  ?  " 

Haco  looked  round  ;  again  went  to  the  door— again 
opened  and  closed  it— approached,  and  whispered.  "  The 
crown  of  England  I  " 

The  I<:arl  1  <nmded  as  if  shot  to  the  heart;  then,  again 
he  cried,  "  Leave  me.    I  must  be  alone — alone  now.    Go  1 


CHAPTER  VI 

Only  In  solilud'^  could  that  strong  man  give  way  to  his 
emotions  ;  and  at  first  they  ruslied  forth  so  confused  and 
stormy,  so  hurtling  one  the  other,  that  hours  elapsed 
r  c  he  could  serenely  face  the  terrible  crisis  of  his 
pi^diiion. 

The  great  historian  of  Italy  has  said,  that  whenever  the 
simple  and  truthful  German  came  amongst  the  plotting 
and  artful  Italians,  and  experienced  their  duplicity  and 
craft,  he  straightway  became  more  false  and  subUe  than 
the  Italians  themselves  :  to  his  own  countrymen,  Indeed 
he  continued  to  retain  ais  characteristic  sincerity  and 
good  faith  ;  but,  once  duped  and  tricked  by  the  southern 
schemers,  as  if  with  a  '  corn,  he  rejected  troth  with 
the  truthless  ;  he  exul  >  istering  them  in  their  own 

wily  statesmanship;  reproached  for  insincerity 

retorted,  with  naive  wona.  .,  '  )ie  Italians,  and  complain  of 
msmcenty  1  How  otherwise  can  one  deal  with  you—how 
be  safe  amongst  you  ?  " 

Somewhat  of  this  revolution  of  all  the  natural  elements 
of  his  character  took  place  in  Harold's  mind  that  stormy 
and  solitary  night.  In  the  transport  of  his  indignation,  he 
,  resolved  not  doltishly  to  be  thus  outwitted  to  his  ruin 
The  perfidious  host  had  deprived  himself  of  that  priviUge 
of  Truth,— the  large  and  heavenly  security  of  man  ;— it  was 
but  a  struggle  of  wit  against  wit,  snare  against  snare.  The 
°'  warfare  had  started  up  in  the  lap  of 
fraudful  peace ;  and  ambush  must  be  met  by  ambush,  plot 
by  plot.  ^ 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  self  excuses  by  which  the 
Saxon  defended  his  resolves,  and  they  appeared  to  him 
more  sanctioned  by  the  stake  which  depended  on  success 
—a  stake  which  his  undying  patriotism  allowed  to  be  far 
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more  vast  than  his  individual  ambition.  Nothing  was 
more  clear  than  that  if  he  were  detained  in  a  Norman 
prison,  at  the  time  of  King  Edward's  death,  the  sole 
obstacle  to  William's  design  on  the  English  throne  would 
be  removed.  In  the  interim,  the  Duke's  intrigues  would 
af^ain  surround  the  infirm  King  with  Norman  influences  ; 
and  in  the  absence  Noth  of  any  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne 
c  ai)able  of  commanding  the  trust  of  the  people,  and  of  his 
own  preponderating  ascendancy  both  in  the  Witan  and 
the  armed  militia  of  the  nation,  what  could  arrest  the 
designs  of  the  grasping  Duke  ?  Thus  his  own  liberty  was 
Indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  his  country ; — and  for 
that  great  end,  the  safety  of  England,  all  means  grew  holy. 

When  the  next  morning  he  joined  the  cavalcade,  it  was 
only  by  his  extreme  paleness  that  the  struggle  and  agony 
of  the  past  night  could  be  traced,  and  he  answered  with 
correspondent  cheerfulness  William's  cordial  greetings. 

As  tliey  rode  together — still  accompanied  by  several 
knights,  and  the  discourse  was  thus  general,  the  features 
of  the  country  suggested  the  theme  of  the  talk.  For,  now 
'n  the  heart  of  Normandy,  but  In  rural  districts  remote 
"om  the  great  towns,  nothing  could  be  more  waste  and 
1. 3glected  than  the  face  of  the  land.  Miserable  and  sordid 
to  the  last  degree  were  the  huts  of  the  serfs  ;  and  when 
these  last  met  them  on  their  way,  half  naked  and  hunger- 
worn,  there  was  a  wild  gleam  of  hate  and  discontent  in 
their  eyes,  as  they  louted  low  to  the  Norman  riders,  and 
heard  the  bitter  and  scornful  taunts  with  which  they  were 
addressed  ;  for  the  Norman  and  the  Frank  had  more  than 
indifference  for  the  peasants  of  their  land  ;  they  literally 
both  despised  and  abhorred  them,  as  of  different  race  from 
the  conquerors.  The  Norman  settlement  especially  was  so 
recent  in  the  land,  that  none  of  that  amalgamation  between* 
class  and  class  which  centuries  had  created  in  England, 
existed  there  ;  though  in  England  the  theowe  was  wholly 
a  slave,  and  the  ceorl  in  a  political  servitude  to  his  lord, 
ye*  public  opinion,  more  mild  than  law,  preserved  the 
thraldom  from  wanton  aggravation  ;  and  slavery  was  felt 
to  be  wrong  and  unchristian.  The  Saxon  Church — not  the 
less  perhaps,  for  its  very  ignorance — sympathised  more 
with  the  subject  population,  and  was  more  associated  with 
it,  than  the  comparatively  learned  and  haughty  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  continent,  who  held  aloof  from  the  unpolished 
vulgar.  The  Saxon  Church  invariably  set  the  example 
of  freeing  the  theowe  and  emancipating  the  ceorl,  and 
taught  that  such  acts  were  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
The  rude  and  homely  manner  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  Saxon  thegns  lived— dependent  solely  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  their  herds  and  agricultural  produce,  and  there- 
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fore  on  the  labour  of  their  peasants— not  only  made  the 
distinctions  of  runk  less  harsh  and  visible ,  but  rendered 
it  the  interest  of  the  lords  to  feed  and  elulhe  well  their 
dependants.  All  our  records  of  the  customs  of  the  Saxons 
prove  the  ample  sustenance' given  to  the  poor,  and  a  general 
care  for  their  lives  and  rights,  which,  compared  with  the 
Franic  laws,  may  be  called  enlightened  and  humane.  And 
above  all,  the  lowest  serf  ever  had  the  great  hope  both  of 
freedom  and  of  promotion  ;  but  the  beast  of  Mie  field  was 
holier  in  the  eyes  of  the  Norman,  than  the  wretched  villein.* 
We  have  liicened  the  Norman  to  tlic  Spartan,  and,  molt  of 
all,  he  was  like  him  in  his  scorn  of  the  helot. 

Thus  embtiited  and  degraded,  deriving  little  from  religion 
itself,  except  its  terrors,  the  general  habits  of  the  peasants 
on  the  continent  of  France  were  against  the  very  basis 
of  Christianity — marriage.  They  lived  together  for  the 
most  part  without  that  tie,  and  hence  the  common  name, 
with  which  they  were  called  by  their  masters,  lay  and 
(.  lerical,  was  the  cparsest  word  contempt  can  apply  to  (the 
sons  of  women. 

"  The  hounds  glare  at  us,"  said  Odo,  as  a  drove  of  these 
miserable  serfs  passed  along.  "  They  need  ever  the  lash 
to  teach  them  to  know  the  master.  Are  they  thus  mutinous 
and  surly  in  England,  Lord  Harold  ?  " 

"  No :  but  ttiere  our  meanest  theowes  are  not  seen  so 
clad,  nor  housed  in  such  hovels,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  And  is  it  really  true  that  a  villein  with  you  can  rise  to 
be  a  noble  ?  " 

"  Of  at  least  yearly  occurrence.  Perhaps  the  forefathers 
of  one-fouith  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  thegns  held  the  plough, 
or  followed  some  craft  mechanical." 

•  See  Mr.  Wright's  very  interestinf!  article  on  the  "  Condition  ot 
the  English  Peasantry,"  etc.,  ArcLaiologia,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  205-244. 
I  must,  however,  observe,  that  one  very  important  fact  seems  to 
have  been  generally  overlooked  by  all  inquirers,  or,  at  least,  not  sufll- 
clcntly  enforced,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  Norman's  contempt  lot. the 
general  mass  of  the  subject  population  which  more,  peihaps,  than 
any  other  cause,  broke  up  positive  slavery  in  England.  Thus  the 
Norman  very  soon  lost  sight  of  that  distinction  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  made  between  the  agricultural  ceorl  and  the  theowe  ;  i.e., 
between  the  serf  of  the  soil  and  the  personal  slave.  Hence  these 
classes  became  fused  In  each  other,  and  were  gradually  emancipated 
by  the  same  circumstances.  This,  be  it  remarked,  could  never  have 
taken  place  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  which  kept  constantly 
feeding  the  class  of  slaves  by  adding  to  it  convicted  felons  and  their 
children.  The  subject  population  became  too  necessary  to .  the 
Norman  barons,  in  their  feuds  with  each,  other,  or  their  king,  to  he 
long  oppressed  ;  and,  in  the  tim,e  of  Froissart,  that  Worthy  chronitler 
ascribes  the  insolence,  or  high  spirit  of  It  mam  ptupU  to  their  jtrand 
<j/se,  et  abonduiice  de  biens.  '' 
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"  My  men  arc  fools  to  look  that  way  for  a  foe ;  yonder 
lies  Mcrcia,  behind  It  the  hills  of  Wales.  The  troops  that 
(omc  hitherward  are  thoM  which  Edwin  my  brother  iNtingi 

lo  our  aid." 

Morcar's  words  were  carried  into  the  host  by  his  captains 

iind  warbodcs,  and  the  shout  changed  from  alarm  into 
joy.  As  the  cl  d  of  dust  through  which  rti-imed  the 
spears  of  the  coming  force  rolled  away,  ana  '  lagging 
behind  the  march  of  the  host,  there  rode  fortn  irom  the 
van  two  riders.  Fast  and  far  from  the  rest  they  rode,  and 
uehind  them,  fast  as  they  could,  spurred  two  others,  who 
l)ore  on  high,  one  the  pennon  of  Mercia,  one  the  red  lion  of 
North  Wales.  Right  to  the  embankment  and  palisade 
which  begirt  Morcar's  camp  rode  the  riders  ;  and  the  head 
of  the  foremost  was  bare,  and  the  guards  knew  the  face  of 
Edwin  the  Comely,  Morcar's  brother.  Morcar  stepped 
down  from  the  mound  on  which  he  stood,  and  the  brothers 
embraced  amidst  the  halloos  of  the  forces. 

"  And  welcome,  I  pray  thee,"  said  Morcar,  **  our  kinsman 
Caradoc,  son  of  GrylTyth  *  the  bold." 

So  Mortar  reached  his  hand  to  Caradoc,  stepson  to  his 
sister  Aldyth,  and  kissed  him  on  the  brow,  as  was  the  wont 
of  our  fathers.  The  young  and  crownless  prince  was 
scarce  out  of  boyhood,  but  already  his  name  was  sung  by 
the  bards,  and  circled  in  the  halls  of  Gwynedd  with  the 
Hirlas  horn ;  for  he  had  harried  the  Saxon  borders,  and 
givtn  to  fire  and  sword  even  the  fortress  of  Harold  himself. 

But  while  these  three  interchanged  salutations,  and  ere 
yet  the  mixed  Mercians  and  Welsh  had  gained  the  encamp- 
ment, from  a  curve  In  the  opposite  road,  'nwrtrds  Towcester 
and  Dunstable,  broke  the  flash  of  mail  Ilk  e  a  iver  of  light, 
trumpets  and  fifes  were  heard  in  t  e  diskirr't  ;  and  all  in 
Morcar's  host  stood  hushed  but  stern,  gsaiiig  an^  m  and 
afar,  as  the  coming  armament  swept  on.  An<l  ^m  the 
midst  were  seen  the  Martlets  and  Cross  of  Fn^l  i  s  king, 
and  the  Tiger  heads  of  Harold;  banners  vi  i.  -een  to- 
gether, had  planted  victory  on  every  tower,  ob  e*"^  field, 
towards  which  they  had  rushed  on  the  winds 

Retiring,  then,  to  the  central  mound,  the  fh  ae 
Insurgent  force  held  their  hrlA  council. 

The  two  young  Earls,  whatever  their  ancestral  lown, 
being  yet  new  themselves  to  fame  and  to  power,  va  ?  sub- 
missive to  the  Anglo-Dane  chiefs,  by  whom  Mvn  had 
been  elected.  And  these,  on  recognising  the  staii  i  of 
Harold,  were  unanimous  in  advice  to  send  a  pea  f«d 
deputation,  setting  forth  their  wrongs  under  Tostig,  an. 
justice  of  theh*  cause.   **  For  the  Earl,"  said  Gamei  Bt  *  ^ 
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^th.  hetd  Mid  ttont  of  that  revolutlo  i),  "Is  a  Ju't 
i?d*  one  tho  wJSd  .hed  hU  own  bl^^^^^^^^^^^^^  X 
any  other  free-born  dweller  In  England ,  Mia  m  ifiu  u 

"*'^v5hat  aaainst  hit  own  brother  7  "  cried  Edwin. 
"  Tgalnst  W»  own  bro^^^^  U  we  coavUice  but  hU  reMon, 

"S'lh^'ofhefchleTs' nodded  assent.  CaradoC.  fierce 
eyes  ^ai?ed  flVi ;  Zrh»  played  with  hi.  torque,  and  .poke 

"^Meanwhile,  the  vanguard  of  the  King's  force  had  denied 
«nHlr  the  verv  walls  of  Northami)tPn,  between  the  town 
nS2  the  InSnt.  and  some  of  ♦he  light-armed  wouU 
who  went  fOTth  ftS^i  Morcar  s  camp  lo^gaze  on  the  pro 
«ssiorwlth  that  singular  war'^^^^^^^ 
M W^^^^^^^  tM~t  Une 

'^"^hTci'rc^^^^^^^  thegns  received  as  ^ 

goIJ  omen  .  "nd.  having  already  agreed  on  the  deputation 
Ibout  a  score  of  the  principal  thegns  of  the  north  wen 
«Pflatelv  towards  the  hostile  lines.  • 

BTthe  I^"  Harold.-armed  In  mail,  with  his  fac 
conc^eaied  by  the  strange  SicUIan  «ose-plece  u^ed 
most  of  the  Northern  nations,— had  ridden  wn 
had  lomed  the  Earl  on  his  march,  with  a  scanty  band  < 
Jnimi  flftv  'or  sixty  of  his  Danish  house-carles.  All  it 
mSi  throXgSut  b7oa5  Englanjl  that  he  could  command 
bribe  to  his  cause,  were  those  fifty  or  sixty  hireling  Dane 
A^d  it  seemeS  that  already  there  was  dispute  between  t^ 
brothers  for  Harold's  face  was  flusned,  and  his  voice  ster 
M  he  Sdd  Rate  me  as  thou  wilt,  brother,  but  I  cann^ 
advance  i  on?e  to  the  destruction  of  my  fellow  EngUshnu 
irtthout  summons  and  attempt  at  treaty,--a*  i.:-*  ev 
been  the  custom  of  our  ancient  heroes  and  .  v  o^ 

"^^Byall  the  fiends  of  the  North  I"  exclaimed  Tost] 
It  is  foul  shame  to  talk  of  treaty  and  summons  to  robbe 
and  rebe";    For  what  art  thou  here  but  for  chastlseme 
and  revenge  ?  "  .,.„,..,» 

"  For  justice  and  right,  Tostig.  K,«tt,»r  •> 

Ha  1  thou  comest  not,  then,  to  aid  thy  brother  ?^ 
"  Yes,  if  Justice  and  right  arc,  as  I  trust,  with  Inm. 
Befm-e  Tostig  could  reply,  a  Une  was  suddenly  cleai 
thSi  the  a^med  men,  and,'  with  bare  heads,  and  a  mo 
lifting  the  rood  on  high,  amidst  the  procesdon  advan< 
the  Northumbrian  Danes.  i«j  T^cUct  •«  vnm 

"  Bv  the  red  sword  of  St.  Olave !    cried  Tostig,  yom 
come  the  lidtors,  Gamd  Beom  and  Gloneion !   You  . 
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not  hear  them  ?  If  so,  I  will  not  stay  to  listen.  I  have 
but  my  axe  for  my  answer  to  such  knaves." 

"  Brothw,  brother,  those  men  are  the  most  valiant  and 
famous  chiefs  ,n  thine  earldom.  Go,  Tostig,  thou  art  not 
now  in  the  mood  to  hear  reason.  Retiie  Into  the  city ; 
summon  its  gates  to  open  to  the  King's  flag.  I  will  hear 
the  men." 

"  Beware  how  thou  Judge,  save  in  thy  brother's  favour  i  " 
growled  the  flerce  warrior;  and,  tossing  his  arm  on  high 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  he  spurred  away  towards  the 
gates. 

Then  Harold,  dismounting,  stood  on  the  ground,  under 
the  standard  of  hi*  •  "  and  round  him  came  several  of 
the  Saxon  chiefs,  =  ^  kq»t  aloof  daring  the  conference 
with  TosUg. 

The  Northumbrians  approached,  and  saluted  the  Earl 
with  grave  courtesy. 

Then  Gamel  Beom  began.  But  much  as  Harold  had 
feared  and  foreboded  as  to  the  causes  of  complaint  which 
Tostig  had  given  to  the  Northumbrians,  all  fear,  all  fc.e- 
bo  ling,  fell  short  of  the  horrors  now  deliberately  unfolded  ; 
not  only  extortion  of  tribute  the  most  rapacious  and  illegal, 
but  murder  the  fiercest  and  most  foul.  Thegns  of  high 
birth,  without  offence  or  suspicion,  but  who  had  either 
excited  Tostig's  jealousy,  or  resisted  his  exactions,  had 
been  snared  under  peaceful  pretexts  into  his  castle,*  and 
butchered  in  cold  blood  by  his  house-carles.  The  cruelties 
of  the  old  heathen  Danes  seemed  revived  in  the  bloody  and 
bf    arous  tale. 

iiid  now,"  said  the  thegn.  In  conclusion,  "  canst  thou 
co;  umn  us  that  we  rose  ? — ^no  partial  rising ; — rose  all 
Northumbria  I  At  first  but  two  hundred  thegns  ;  strong 
in  our  cause,  we  swelled  Into  the  might  of  a  people.  Our 
wrongs  found  sympatliy  beyond  our  province,  for  liberty 
spfeads  over  human  hearts  as  fire  over  a  heath.  Wherever 
we  march,  friends  gather  round  us.  Thou  warrest  not  on 
a  handful  of  rebels,— half  England  is  with  us  I  " — 

"  And  ye, — thegns,"  answered  Harold,  "  ye  have  ccnsftd 
to  war  against  Tostig,  ^our  Earl.  Ye  war  now  against  the 
King  and  the  Law.  Come  with  your  complaints  to  your 
Prince  and  your  Witan,  and,  if  they  are  just,  ye  are 
stronger  than  in  yonder  palisades  and  st  iets  of  steel." 

"  And  so,"  said  Gamel  Beorn,  with  marked  emphasis, 
"  now  thou  art  in  England,  O  noble  Earl,— -so  are  we  willing 
to  come.  But  when  thou  wert  absent  from  the  land, 
justice  seemed  to  abandon  it  to  force  and  the  battle-axe." 

"  I  would  thank  you  for  your  trust,"  answered  Harold, 
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deeply  moved.  "  But  justice  in  England  rests  not  on  the 
presence  and  life  of  a  single  man.  And  your  speech  I 
must  not  accept  as  a  grace,  for  it  wrongs  both  my  King 
and  his  Council.  These  charges  ye  have  made,  but  ye 
h^ve  not  proved  them.  Armed  men  are  not  proofs  ;  and 
granting  that  hot  blood  and  mortal  inflrmily  of  judgment 
have  caused  Tostig  to  err  against  you  and  the  right,  thinlc 
still  of  his  qualities  to  reign  over  men  whose  lands,  and 
whose  rivers,  lie  ever  exposed  to  the  dread  Northern 
sea-kings.  Where  will  ye  find  a  chief  with  arm  as  strong, 
and  heart  as  dauntless  ?  By  his  mother's  side  he  is  allied 
to  your  own  lineage.  And  for  the  rest,  if  ye  receive  him 
back  to  his  earldom,  not  only  do  I,  Harold  in  whom  you 
profess  to  trust,  pledge  full  oblivion  of  the  past,  but  I  will 
undertake,  in  his  name,  that  he  shall  rule  you  weU  for  the 
future,  according  to  the  laws  of  King  Canute." 

"  That  will  we  not  hear,"  cried  the  thegns,  with  one 
voice;  while  the  tones  of  Gamel  Beorn,  rough  with  the 
rattling  Danish  burr,  rose  above  all,  "  for  we  were  born 
free.  A  proud  and  bad  chief  is  by  us  not  to  be  endured  ; 
we  have  learned  from  our  ancestors  to  live  firee  or 

diet"  .       .  *u 

A  murmur,  not  of  condemnation,  at  these  words,  was 

heard  amongst  the  Saxon  chiefs  round  Harold:  and 
beloved  and  revered  as  he  was,  he  felt  that,  had  he  the 
heart,  he  had  scarce  the  power,  to  have  coerced  those 
warriors  to  march  at  once  on  their  countrymen  in  such  a 
cause.  But  foreseeing  great  evil  in  the  surrender  of  his 
brother's  interests,  whether  by  lowering  the  King's  dignity 
to  the  demands  of  armed  force,  or  sending  abroad  in  all  his 
fierce  passions  a  man  so  highly  connected  with  Norman 
and  Dane,  so  vindictive  and  so  grasping,  as  Tostig,  the 
Earl  shunned  further  parley  at  that  time  and  place.  He 
appointed  a  meeting  in  the  town  with  the  chiefs;  and 
requested  them,  meanwhile,  to  reconsider  their  demantis, 
and  at  least  shape  them  so  as  that  they  could  be  transmitted 
to  the  King,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  Oxford. 

It  is  in  vain  to  describe  the  rage  of  Tostif?,  when  his 
brothfr  gravely  repeated  to  him  the  accusations  against 
him,  and  asked  for  his  justincation.  Justincation  he  could 
not  give.  His  idea  of  law  was  but  force,  and  by  force 
alone  he  demanded  now  to  be  defended.  Harold,  then, 
wishing  not  alone  to  be  judge  in  his  brother's  cause, 
referred  furtlier  discussion  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
towns  and  shires,  whose  troops  had  swelled  the  War-Fyrd  ; 
and  to  them  he  bade  Tostig  plead  his  cause. 

Vain  as  a  woman,  while  fierce  as  a  tiger,  Tostig  assented, 
and  in  that  assembly  he  rose,  his  gonna  all  blazing  with 
crimson  and  gold,  his  hair  all  curled  and  perfumed  as  for 
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a  banquet ;  and  such,  in  a  half  barbarous  day,  the  effect  of 
person,  especially  when  backed  by  warlike  renown,  that 
the  Proceres  were  half  disposed  to  forget,  in  admiration  of 
the  earl's  surpassing  beauty  of  form,  the  dark  tales  of  his 
hideous  guUt.  But  his  passions  hurrying  him  away  ere 
he  had  gained  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  so  did  his  own 
relation  condemn  himself,  so  clear  became  his  own 
tyrannous  misdeeds,  that  the  Englislunen  murmured 
nloud  their  disgust,  and  their  impatience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  close. 

"  Enough,"  cried  Vebba,  the  blunt  thegn  from  Saxon 
Ivent ;  "  it  is  plain  that  neither  King  nor  Witan  can 
leplace  thee  in  thine  earldom.  Tell  us  not  farther  of 
these  atrocities  ;  or,  by're  Lady,  if  the  Northumbrian? 
had  chased  thee  not,  we  would."  v 

"  Take  treasure  and  ship,  and  go  to  Baldwin  in  Flanders," 
said  Thorold,  a  great  Anglo-Dane  from  Lincolnshire,  "  for 
even  Harold's  name  can  scarce  save  thee  from  outlawry." 

Tostig  glared  round  on  the  assembly,  and  met  but  one 
common  expression  in  the  face  of  all. 

"  These  are  thy  henchmen,  Harold  I "  he  said  through 
his  gnashing  teeth  ;  and,  without  vouchsafing  further  word, 
strode  from  the  council-hall. 

That  evening  he  left  the  town  and  hurried  to  tell  to 
Fdward  the  tale  that  had  so  miscarried  with  the  chiefs. 
The  next  day,  the  Northumbrian  delegates  were  heard  ;  and 
they  made  the  customary  proposition  in  those  cases  of 
civil  differences,  to  refer  all  matters  to  the  King  and  the 
Witan  ;  each  party  remaining  under  arms  meanwhile. 

This  was  finally  acceded  to.  Harold  repaired  to  Oxford, 
where  the  King  (persuaded  to  the  journey  by  Aired,  fore- 
seeing what  would  come  to  pass)  had  Just  arrived. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Witan  was  summoned  in  haste.  Thitnor  came  the 
young  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  but  Caradoc,  dialing 
at  the  thought  of  peace,  retired  into  Wales  with  his  wild 
band. 

Now,  all  the  preat  chiefs,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
assemliled  in  Oxford  for  the  decree  of  that  Witan  on  which 
depended  the  peace  of  England.  The  imminence  of  the 
time  made  the  concourse  of  members  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  assembly  even  larrjcr  than  that  which  had  met  for  the 
inlawry  of  Godwin.  There  was  but  one  thought  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  men,  to  which  the  adjustment  of  an  earldom, 
however  mighty,  was  comparatively  insignificant — viz.,  the 
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succession  of  the  kingdom.  That  thought  tnraed  in- 
stinctively and  irresistibly  to  Harold. 

The  evident  and  rapid  decay  of  the  King;  the  utter 
failure  of  all  male  heir  in  the  House  of  Cerdic,  save  only 
the  boy  Edgar;  whose  character  (which  throughout  life 
remained  puerile  and  frivolous)  made  the  minority  which 
excluded  him  from  the  tlu*one  seem  cause  rather  foi 
rejoicing  than  grief  :  and  whose  rights,  even  by  birth,  were 
not  acknowledged  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
which  did  not  recognise  as  heir  to  the  crown  the  son  of  a 
father  who  had  not  himself  been  crowned  ;  ♦—forebodings 
of  coming  evil  and  danger,  orighiating  in  Edward's  per 
turbed  visions  ;  revivals  of  obscure  and  till  then  forgotter 
prophecies,  andent  as  the  days  of  Merlin;  rumours 
industriously  fomented  into  certainty  by  Haco,  whos< 
whole  soul  seemed  devoted  to  Harold's  cause,  of  the  in 
tended  claim  of  the  Norman  Count  to  the  throne ; — al 
concurred  to  make  the  election  of  a  man  matured  in  cami 
and  councfl,  doubly  ne^ssary  to  the  safety  of  the  realm. 

Warm  favourers,  naturally,  of  Harold,  were  the  genuiiK 
Saxon  population,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Anglo-Danish- 
all  the  thegns  of  his  vast  Earldom  of  Wessex,  reaching  t< 
the  southern  and  western  coasts,  from  Sandwich  and  thi 
mouth  of  the  Thames  tn  the  Land's  End  in  Ck)mwall ;  an< 
including  the  free  men  of  Kent,  whose  inhabitants  evei 
from  the  days  of  Caesar  had  been  considered  in  advance  o 
the  rest  of  the  British  population,  and  from  the  days  o 
Hengist  had  exercised  an  influence  that  nothing  save  th 
warlike  might  of  the  Anglo-Danes  counterbalanced.  Wit] 
Harold,  too,  were  many  of  the  thegns  from  his  earlie 
earldom  of  East  Anglia,  comprising  the  county  of  Essea 
great  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  so  reaching  int 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Ely.  With  hin 
were  all  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power  of  Londor 
and  most  of  the  trading  towns  ;  with  him  all  the  veterar 
of  the  armies  he  had  led  ;  with  him  too,  generally  througti 
out  the  empire,  was  the  force,  less  distinctly  demarked  t 
public  ^d  national  feeling. 

Even  the  priests,  save  those  immediately  about  th 
court,  forgot  in  Uie  exigency  of  the  time,  their  ancient  an 
deep-rooted  dislike  to  Godwin's  House  ;  they  remembere< 

•  This  truth  has  been  overlooked  by  writers,  who  have  maintaine 
the  Atheliiig's  riyht  as  if  incontestable.  "  An  ojiinion  prevailed, 
says  Palgrave,  Eng.  Commonwealth,  pp.  559,  560,  "  that  it  U 
Athehng  was  born  before  his  father  and  mother  were  ordained  to  tl 
royal  dignity,  the  crown  did  not  descend  to  the  child  of  uncrown* 
ancestors."  Our  great  legal  liistorlan  quotes  Eadmer,  De  Vi 
Sanct.  Dunstan,  p.  220,  tor  the  objection  made  to  the  successli 
of  Edward  the  Martyr,  on  this  score. 
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at  least,  that  Harold  had  never  in  foray  or  feud,  plundered 
a  single  convent ;  or  in  peace,  and  through  plot,  appro- 
|)riated  to  himself  a  single  hyde  of  Church  land  ;  and  that 
was  more  than  could  have  been  said  of  any  othei  earl  of  the 
age — even  of  Leofric  the  Holy.  They  caught,  as  a  church 
must  do,  when  so  intimately,  even  in  its  illiterate  errors, 
allied  with  the  people  as  the  old  Saxon  Church  was,  the 
popular  enthusiasm.  Abbot  combined  with  thegn  in  zeal 
tor  Earl  Harold. 

The  only  party  that  stood  aloof  was  the  one  that  espoused 
he  claims  of  the  young  sons  of  Algar.  But  this  party 
was  indeed  most  formidable  ;  it  united  all  the  old  friends 
of  the  virtuous  Leofric,  of  the  famous  Siward ;  it  had  a 
numerous  party  even  in  East  Anglia  (in  which  earldom 
Algar  had  succeeded  Harold) ;  it  comprised  nearly  all  the 
Ihegns  in  Mercia  (the  heart  of  the  country)  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Northumbria ;  and  it  involved  in  its  wide  range 
the  terrible  Welsh  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Scottish 
domain  of  the  sub-l(ing  Malcolm,  himself  a  Cumbrian,  on 
the  other,  despite  Malcolm's  personal  predilections  for 
Tostig,  to  whom  he  wa*  strongly  attached.  But  then  the 
chiefs  of  this  party,  while  at  present  they  stood  aloof,  were 
all,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  young  earls  them- 
selves, disposed,  on  the  slightest  encouragement,  to  blend 
their  suffrage  with  the  friends  of  Harold  ;  and  his  praise 
was  as  loud  on  their  lips  as  on  those  of  the  Saxons  from 
Kent,  or  the  burghers  from  London.  All  factions,  in  short, 
were  willing,  in  this  momentous  crisis,  to  lay  aside  old 
dissensions ;  it  depended  upon  the  conciliation  of  the 
Northumbrians,  upon  a  fusion  between  the  friends  of 
Harold  and  the  supporters  of  the  young  sons  of  Algar,  to 
form  such  a  concurrence  of  interests  as  must  ine'^tfld>ly 
bear  Harold- to  the  throne  of  the  empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  himself  wisely  and  patriotically 
deemed  it  right  to  remain  neuter  in  the  approacliing 
decision  between  Tostig  and  the  young  earls.  He  could 
lint  be  so  unjust  and  so  mad  as  to  urge  to  the  utmost  (and 
risk  in  the  urging)  his  party  influence  on  the  side  of  oppres- 
sion and  Injustice,  solely  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  ;  nor, 
on  the  other,  was  It  decorous  or  natural  to  talce  part  himself 
against  Tostig  ;  nor  could  he,  as  a  statesman,  contemplate 
without  anxiety  and  alarm  the  transfer  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  realm  to  the  vice-kingship  of  the  sons  of  tiis  old  foe 
— rivals  to  his  power,  at  the  very  time  when,  even  for  the 
sake  of  England  alone,  that  ^omst  should  be  the  most 
solid  and  compact. 

But  the  final  greatness  of  a  fortunate  man  is  rarely  made 
by  any  violent  effort  of  his  own.  He  has  sown  the  seeds 
in  the  time  foregone,  and  the  ripe  time  brings  up  the 
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harvest.  His  fate  seems  taken  out  of  his  own  control , 
greatness  seems  tlirusL  upon  liim.  He  has  made  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  want  to  the  nation,  a  thing  necessary  to  it ;  he 
has  identified  himself  with  his  age,  and  in  the  wreath  or 
the  crown  on  his  brow,  the  age  itself  seems  to  put  forth 
Its  flower. 

Tostig,  lodging  apart  from  Harold  in  a  fort  near  the  gate 
of  Oxford,  took  slight  pains  to  conciliate  foes  or  make 
friends ;  trusting  rather  to  his  representations  to  Edward 
(who  was  wroth  with  the  rebellious  House  of  Algar),  of 
the  danger  of  compromising  the  royal  dignity  by  conces- 
sions to  armed  insurgents. 

It  was  but  three  days  before  that  for  which  the  Witan 
was  sup^moned  ;  most  of  its  members  had  already  assembled 
in  the  city  ;  and  Harold,  from  the  window  of  he  monastery 
in  which  he  lodged,  was  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
streets  below,  where,  with  the  gay  dresses  of  the  thegns 
cnehts,  blended  the  grave  robes  of  ecclesiastic  and  youthful 
scholar  ; — for  to  that  illustrious  university  (pillaged  and 
persecuted  by  the  sons  of  Canute),  Edward  had,  to  his 
honour,  restored  the  schools, — when  Haco  entered,  and 
announced  to  him  that  a  numerous  body  of  thegns  and 
prelates,  headed  by  Ahred  Archbishop  of  York,  craved  an 
audience. 

"  Knowest  thou  the  cause,  Haco  ?  '* 

The  youth's  cheek  was  yet  more  pale  than  usual,  as  he 

answered  slowly, — 

"  Hilda's  prophecies  are  ripening  into  truths." 

The  Earl  started,  and  his  old  ambition  reviving,  flushed 
on  his  brow,  and  sparkled  ftrom  his  eye — ^he  checked  the 
joyous  emotion,  and  bade  Haco  briefly  admit  the 
visitors, 

They  came  in,  two  by  two, — a  body  so  numerous  that 
they  filled  the  ample  chamber  ;  and  Harold,  as  he  greeted 
each,  beheld  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  land — the 
highest  dignita'ies  of  the  Church — and,  oft  and  frequen  , 
came  old  foe  by  the  side  of  trusty  friend.  They  all  paused 
at  the  foot  of  the  narrow  dais  on  which  Harold  stood,  and 
Aired  repelled  by  a  gesture  his  invitation  to  the  foremost 
to  mount  the  platform. 

Then  Aired  began  an  harangue,  simple  and  earnest.  He 
described  briefly  the  condition  of  the  country  ;  touched 
with  grief  and  with  feeling  on  the  health  of  the  King,  and 
the  failure  of  Cerdic's  line.  He  stated  honestly  his  own 
strong  wish,  if  possible,  to  have  concentrated  the  popular 
suffrages  on  the  young  Atheling  ;  and  under  the  emergence 
of  the  case,  to  have  waived  the  objection  to  his  immature 
years.  But  as  distinctly  and  emphatically  he  stated,  that 
that  hope  and  intent  he  had  now  formally  abandoned,  and 
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that  there  was  but  one  centiment  on  the  subject  with  all 

the  chiefs  and  dignitaries  of  the  realm. 

"  Wherefore,"  continued  he,  "  after  anxious  consultations 
with  each  other,  those  whom  you  see  around  have  come  to 
you  :  yea,  to  you,  Earl  Harold,  we  offer  our  hands  and 
hearts  to  do  our  best  to  prepare  for  you  the  throne  on  the 
demise  of  Edward,  and  to  seat  you  thereon  as  firmly  as 
ever  sate  King  of  England  and  son  of  Cerdic ; — knowing 
tii^»  in  you,  and  In  you  alone,  we  find  the  man  who  reigns 
already  in  the  English  heart ;  to  wliose  strong  arm  v/e  can 
trust  the  defence  of  our  land  ;  to  whose  just  thoughts,  our 
laws. — ^As  I  spealc,  so  think  we  all  i  " 

With  downcast  -es  Harold  heard  ;  and  but  by  a  slight 
lieaving  of  his  br  ast  under  his  crimson  robe,  could  his 
emotion  be  seen.  But  as  soon  as  the  approving  murmur, 
that  succeeded  the  nrelate's  speech,  had  closed,  he  lifted  his 
head,  and  ansv.^red, — 

"  Holy  father,  and  you.  Right  Worthy  my  fellow-thegns, 
if  ye  could  read  my  heart  at  this  moment,  believe  that  you 
would  not  find  there  the  vain  joy  of  aspiring  man,  when 
the  greatest  of  earthly  prices  is  placed  within  his  reach. 
There,  you  would  see,  with  deep  and  wordless  gratitude 
for  your  trust  and  your  love,  grave  and  solemn  solicitude, 
earnest  desire  to  divest  my  decision  of  all  mean  thought  of 
self,  and  judge  only  whether  indeed,  as  king  or  as  subject, 
I  can  best  guard  the  weal  of  England.  Pardon  me,  then, 
if  I  answer  you  not  as  ambition  alone  would  answer ; 
n  jither  deem  ne  insensible  to  the  glorious  lot  of  presiding, 
.inder  heaven,  and  by  the  light  of  our  laws,  over  the  destinies 
of  the  English  realm, — if  I  pause  to  weigh  weU  the  responsi- 
bil'ties  incurred,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
i  licre  is  that  on  my  mind  that  I  would  fain  unbosom,  not 
of  a  nature  to  discuss  in  an  assembly  so  numerous,  but 
which  I  would  rather  submit  to  a  chosen  few  whom  you 
'  ourselves  may  select  to  hear  me,  in  whose  cool  wisdom, 
npart  from  personal  love  to  me,  ye  may  best  confide  ; — 
your  most  veteran  thegns,  your  most  honoured  prelates : 
To  them  will  I  speak,  tc  '-em  make  clean  my  bosom  ;  and 
to  their  answer,  their  c  sels,  wi'i  1  in  all  things  defer  : 
whether  with  loyal  heaii  .o  serve  another,  whom,  hearing 
me,  they  may  decide  to  choose  ;  or  to  fit  my  soul  to  hear, 
not  unworthily,  the  weight  of  a  kingly  crown." 

Aired  lifted  his  mild  eyes  to  Harold,  and  there  were  both 
pity  and  approval  in  his  gaze,  for  he  divined  the  Earl. 

"  Thou  hast  chosen  the  right  course,  my  son ;  and  we 
will  retire  at  once,  and  elect  those  with  whom  thou  mayst 
fr.eely  confer,  and  by  whose  judgment  thou  majrst  ri^^h^e- 
ously  r  bide." 

The  prelate  turned,  and  with  him  went  the  conclave. 
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thy  compeUed  oath  to  the  fraudf^  N??*?^,L 

™J.'n;h?NL,™  say  that  he  has  been  deceived  to 
„.vi  «.  shall  say  the  men  =^^EngW    L»v.  m..  ^.J 
know  not  why,  Haco,  P'^!     ^uda.    oi,  dear 

'  fa^t  Tnof  Tn  he^ln^ttt^pentltiois  In- 

fate."  ^      .  . 

Haco  bowed  his  head,  and  went. 

tM^teTWrrof  thi 

nose  thou !  close  1  close  1  Gurth,"  whispered  Harold  : 

dj£E?hfflw«.«''-^'^^^^ 

y'moUrnri^ellst.wfertaLlSafleetedhUno 

"^^riout  w^hetmotlons,  though  all  more  aldn  to  temr 
tha^epugnSfee,  with  whieh  the  Usteners  heard  the  Eari  s 

P'"!"  ^?,»TA'avrhWs  the  Impression  made  by  the  com- 

S^'rtfo  a  reoldls,  multlpUclty  o,  oaths- 

.  see  th.  ludldoM  remarks  ot  Henry,  HM.  ./  Britain,  o. 
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to  the  grievous  loosening  of  tlie  bonds  of  truth :  and  paths 
then  had  become  almost  as  much  mere  matter  of  Icfial  form, 
as  certain  oaths— bad  reUc  of  those  times  I— still  existing  in 
our  parliamentary  and  collegiate  proceedings,  are  deemed 
bv  men,  not  otherwise  dishonourable,  even  now.  And  to 
no  kind  of  oath  was  more  laUtude  given  than  to  such  as 
related  to  fealty  to  a  chief :  for  these.  In  the  constant 
rebeUions  which  happened  year  after  yeaf.j;f f  °penly 
violated,  and  without  reproach.  Not  a  sub-king  In  Wales 
who  harried  the  border,  not  an  Ear  ^^o  '•^Jf ^  ba^^^^^ 
against  the  BasUeus  of  Britain,  but  infringed  his  oath  to 
he  good  man  and  true  to  the  lord  par^ount ;  ^rxd  cwen 
William  the  Norman  himself  never  found  his  oath  of  fealty 
stand  in  his  way,  whenever  he  deemed  it  right  and  expedient 
to  teke  arms  against  his  suzerain  of  France. 

On  the  churchmen  the  impression  was  stronger  and 
more  serious  :  not  that  made  by  the  oath  itself,  but  by  the 
Sics  on  which  the  hand  had  been  laid.  Thev  looked  at 
[4ch  otU.  doubtful  and  appalled,  when  the  Earl  ceased 
his  tale  :  while  onlv  among  the  laymen  ch-cled  a  murmur  of 
m  ngledSSh  at'WUliam's  bold  design  on  their  native 
Snd  and  of  scorn  at  the  thought  that  an  oath,  surprised 
and  compened,  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  treason 

***"'ml!''^sa'id  Harold,  after  a  pause,  "  thus  have  I  ma 
clear  to  you  my  conscience,  and  revealed  to  youtje -J^y 
obstacle  between  your  offers  and  my  choice.    I^m  the 
keeping  of  an  oath  so  extorted,  and  so  deadly  to  England, 
this  venerable  prelate  and  mine  own  soul  have  freed  me. 
Whether  as  kiSg  or  as  subject,  I  ^^f?^^^^^^^^^^.^^ 
iMna  and  thefa-  long  posterity  more  than  the  dead  men  s 
loneHnd   with  swSrd  and  with  batUe-axe^^^^^^^^^^^ 
asainst  the  invader  my  best  ator  jment  for  the  hp  s  weak- 
nSrand  tS  heart's  desertion.    But  whether  knowing 
S  ha?h  passed,  ye  may  no.  deem  it  ^^f^r  for  the  1^^^^^^ 
elect  another  king,— this  it  is  which  free  and  fore-thought- 
ful Ox  every  chance,  ye  should  now  decide. 

\?  th  tSse  words  he  stepped  from  the  dais,  and  retired 
into  the  oratory  that  adjoined  the  chamber,  followed  by 
Gu?th  The  eyes  of  the  priests  then  turned  to  Aired,  and 
To  th?m  the  prelate  spoke  as  he  had  done  be  ore  to  Harold; 
-he  distinguished  bUween  the  oath  and  its  fulfilment— 
betwe.  I  the  lesser  sin  and  the  greater-the  one  which  the 
Sch  coSd  absolve-the  on--,  which  no  Church  had  the 
riaM  To^xact,  and  which.  If  fulfiUed  no  penance  could 
expiate.    He  owned  Lankly,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  the 

this  head.  From  the  lavish  abuse  of  oaths,  periury  had  come  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  naUonal  vices  of  the  Saxon. 
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difncultles  so  created,  that  had  made  him  incline  to  the 
Atheling  ;  but,  convinced  of  that  prince's  incapacity,  even 

In  the  most  ordinary  times,  to  rule  England,  he  shrunk  yet 
more  from  such  a  choice,  when  the  swords  of  the  Norman 
were  ah-eady  sharpening  for  contest.    Finally  he  said 
"  If  a  man  as  fit  to  defend  ui  as  Harold  can  be  found,  let 

us  prefer  him  :  if  not  " 

"There  is  no  other  man  I  "  cried  the  thegns  with  one 
voice.  "  And,"  said  a  wise  old  chief,  "  had  Harold  sought 
to  play  a  trick  to  secure  the  throne,  he  could  not  have 
devised  one  more  sure  than  the  tale  he  hath  now  told  us. 
What !  just  when  we  are  most  assured  that  the  doughtiest 
and  deadliest  foe  that  our  land  can  brave,  waits  but  for 
Edward's  death  to  enforce  on  us  a  stranger's  yoke— what  I 
shall  we  for  that  very  r  .ison  deprive  ourselves  of  the  only 
man  able  to  resist  hhn  ?  Harold  hath  taken  an  oath  1  God 
wot  who  among  us  have  not  taken  some  oath  at  law  for 
which  they  have  deemed  it  meet  afterwards  to  do  a  penance, 
or  endow  a  convent  ?  The  wisest  means  to  strengthen 
Harold  against  that  oath,  is  to  show  the  moral  impossibUity 
of  fulfilling  it,  by  placing  him  on  the  throne.  The  best 
proof  we  can  give  to  this  insolent  Norman  that  England  is 
not  for  prince  to  leave,  or  subject  to  barter,  Is  to  choose 
solemnly  in  our  Witan  the  very  chief  whom  his  frauds 
prove  to  us  that  he  fears  the  most.  Why,  William  would 
laugh  in  his  own  sleeve  to  summon  a  king  to  descend  from 
his  throne  to  do  him  the  homage  which  that  king,  in  the 
diflcrent  capacity  of  subject,  had  (we  will  grant,  even  will- 
indy)  promised  to  render." 

This  speech  spoke  all  the  thoughts  of  the  laymen,  and, 
with  Alred's  previous  remarks,  reassured  aU  the  ecclesi- 
astics They  were  easily  induced  to  believe  that  the  usual 
Church  penances,  and  ample  Church  gifts,  would  suffice 
for  the  insult  offered  to  the  relics:  and,— if  they  in  so 
grave  a  case  outstripped,  in  absolution,  ar  authority  amply 
sufficing  for  all  ordinary  matters,— Harold,  as  kmg,  might 
easily  gain  from  the  Pope  himself  that  full  pardon  and 
shrift,  which  as  mere  earl,  against  the  Prince  of  the  Normans, 
he  would  fail  of  obtaining. 

These  or  similar  reflections  soon  terminated  the  suspense 
of  the  select  council ;  and  Aired  sought  the  Earl  in  the 
oratory,  to  summon  him  back  to  the  conclave.  The  two 
brothers  were  kneeling  side  by  side  before  the  little  altar ; 
and  there  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  their 
humble  attitudes,  their  clasped  supplicating  hands,  in  that 
moment  when  the  crown  of  En^and  rested  above  their 

House.  ...      ,  „      J  1.1.^ 

The  brothers  rose,  and  at  Alred's  sign  followed  the 
prelate  into  the  council-room.    Aired  briefly  communicated 
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the  result  of  the  conference ;  and  with  an  aspect,  and  in 
a  toneTfree  alike  ttom  triumph  and  Indecision,  Harold 

""iJ  ve  will  10  win  I.  Place  me  only  where  I  can  most 
servf  the  common  cause.  Remain  you  now,  knovving  my 
secret,  a  chosen  and  standing  councfl:  t<«»  great  my 
personaT  stake  in  this  matter  to  all(m  my  n^^^^^ 
Unbiassed  ;  judge  ye,  then,  and  decide  for  me  in  all  th  ngs  . 
vSur  mtads  shoSld  calmer  and  wiser  than  mine  ;  in  all 
&  I  will  abide  by  your  counsel ;  and  thus  I  accept  t  he 
trust  of  a  nation's  freedom."  „    . j 

Each  thepn  then  put  his  hand  Into  Harold's,  and  caUed 

himself  Harold's  man.  .      ,  j 

"Now  more  than  ever,"  said  the  wise  old  thegn  who 
hadSe^pJken.  "  wUl  it  be  needful  to  heal  all  dissension 
in  the  kingdom-to  reconcUe  with  us  Merda  and  North- 
umbrla,  and  make  the  ktagdom  one  against  the  foe.  You. 
as  Tostig's  brother,  have  done  well  to  abstain  from  active 
interference  ;  you  do  well  to  leave  It  to  us  to  negoUate  the 
necessary  alliance  between  all  brave  and  good  men. 

"  And  to  that  end,  as  imperative  for  the  public  weal  you 
consent;-'  said  Aired,' thoughtfully, "  to  abide  by  our  advice, 

'''^^WhauU^l'i  'be.  so  that  it  serve  England."  answered 

***l^smUe.  somewhat  sad.  flitted  over  the  prelate's  pale 
lips,  and  Harold  was  once  more  alone  with  uurin. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Thf  soul  of  all  council  and  cabal  on  behalf  of  Harold, 
whkh  hadkd  to  the  determination  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
nnd  which  now  succeeded  it — was  Haco.  .  ^  ,  .  , 

Hi!  rank  aT  son  of  Sweyn,  the  firstborn  of  Godwin's 
house--aTank  which  n^ig^t  have  au^orised^^^^^ 
sions  on  his  own  part,  gave  him  all  field  for  the  exerc^  ol 
an  intellect  singularly  keen  and  profound.  Accustomed  lo 
II  SmosphewS  pracUcal  state-?raft  in  the  Norman  court 
N^th  faculties  shMpened  from  boyhood  by  vigUance  and 
Station,  he  excised  an  extraordinary  tofluence  oyer 
the  simple  understandings  of  the  honiely  clergy  and  the 
uncuTtuTed  thegns.    I^^P^-f  the  convicti^^^^^^^ 

earlv  doom  he  felt  no  interest  in  the  objects  of  others , 
but'^quX' believing  that  whatever  of  bright,  and  brave 
and  clorious  in  his  brief,  condemned  career,  was  to  be 
Jellect^  on  'hto  from  th^  Ught  of  Harold's  destiny,  the 
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sole  desire  of  a  nature,  which,  under  other  auspices,  would 
have  been  intensely  daring  and  ambitious,  was  to  administer 
to  Harold  s  greatness.  No  prejudice,  no  principle,  itood  to 
the  way  of  this  dreary  enthusiasm.  As  a  father,  himself 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  schemes  for  the  worldly  grandeur 
of  the  son,  In  Whom  he  confounds  and  melts  his  own  life, 
so  this  sombre  and  predestined  man,  dead  to  earth  and  to 
joy  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  looked  beyond  his  own 
tomb,  to  that  existence  in  which  'le  transferred  and  carried 
on  his  ambition. 

If  the  leading  agencies  of  Harold's  memorable  career 
might  be,  as.  it  were,  symbolised  and  allegorised,  by  the 
living  beings  with  which  it  was  connected— as  Edith  was 
the  representetlve  of  stainless  Truth— as  Gurth  was  the 
type  of  dauntless  Duty— as  Hilda  embodied  aspiring 
Imagination— so  Haco  seemed  the  personation  of  Woridly 
Wisdom.  And  cold  in  that  woridly  wisdom  Haco  laboured 
on,  now  conferring  with  Aired  and  the  partisans  of  Harold  ; 
now  closeted  with  Edwin  and  Morcar ;  now  gUding  from 
the  chamber  of  the  sick  king.— That  wisdom  foresaw  all 
obstacles,  smoothed  all  difflculUes  ;  ever  calm,  never  rest- 
ing ;  marshalling  and  harmonising  the  things  to  be,  luce 
the  ruthless  hand  of  a  tranquU  fate.  But  there  was  one 
with  whom  Haco  was  more  often  than  with  all  others— one 
whom  the  presence  of  Harold  had  allured  to  that  anxious 
scene  of  intrigue,  and  whose  heart  leapt  high  at  the  bopet 
whispered  from  the  smiieiess  lips  of  Haco. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

It  was  the  second  day  after  that  which  assured  him  the 
allegiance  of  the  thegns,  that  a  message  was  brought  to 
Harold  from  the  Lady  Aldyth.  She  was  in  Oxford,  at  a 
convent,  with  her  young  daughter  by  the  Welsh  king  ;  she 
prayed  him  to  visit  her.  The  Eari,  whose  active  mind, 
abstaining  from  the  intrigues  around  him,  was  delivered 
up  to  ihe  thoughts,  restless  and  feverish,  which  haunt 
the  repose  of  aU  active  minds,  was  not  unwilling  to  escape 
awhile  from  himself.  He  went  to  Aldyth.  The  roy^ 
widow  had  laid  by  the  signs  of  mourning  ;  she  was  dressed 
with  the  usual  stately  and  loose-robed  splendour  of  Saxon 
matrons,  and  ail  the  proud  beauty  of  her  youth  was 
restored  to  her  cheek.  At  her  feet  was  that  daughter 
who  afterwards  married  the  Fleance  so  familiar  to  us  in 
Shakspeare,  and  became  the  ancestral  mother  of  those 
Scottish  kings  who  had  passed,  in  pale  shadows,  acron  the 
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eyes  of  Macbeth ;  •  by  the  dde  of  that  child.  Hwold  to  hi. 

^fcj^dt  ^a^  Al"^^^^^^  l^^-Wcd  into 

•om^i^J  s4ete7  cm^^^^^  tlie  sight  of  the  Earl,  and 
IhJCs  al  iJlt  ui^Se  to  command  word,  to  answer  hi. 

•"Hrid"2'pl«sed  by  th*  bearing,  md  .ttracUd 
Harold  iras  E!,  .ife  memory  of  the  aBecUonaU  wot<to 
SIu^^l  predtt"wmTnd  LeoW^^^^ 

course  .^o^v^^J'..  ^^^J^"*^^^^  brothers  attendee* 

"•'surelV"  .aid  Edwin,  the  handsomer  md  more  gmU. 
of  the  two,  and  who.  having  a  poet's  nature  felt  a  poet  s 
eithusiasm  for  the  gallant  deeds  «.»  of  a  rival.-  su^^ 

was  lnt«rchuiged. 

.  And  .0.  from  Gryllyth.  breaded  by  hi.  wbject.,  descMided 
Charie.  Stuart. 
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Gaining  the  street,  Harold  said  to  his  nephew, 

"  Standing  as  I  do  towards  the  voting  Earis,  that  9ppt9l 

of  thine  had  been  better  omitted. 

"  Nay,"  an^iwered  Haco ;  "  their  cause  is  already  pre- 
judged in  their  favour.  And  thou  must  ally  thyself  with 
the  heirs  of  Leofric,  and  the  successors  of  Slward." 

Harold  made  no  answer.  There  was  lomethhig  In  the 
positive  tone  of  this  beardless  youth  that  displeased  him  ; 
but  he  remembered  that  Haco  was  the  son  of  Swcyn. 
Godwin's  first-bom,  and  that,  but  for  Sweyn's  crimes. 
Haco  might  have  held  the  place  in  England  he  held  himself, 
and  looked  to  the  same  august  destinies  beyond. 

In  the  evening  a  messenger  from  the  Roman  house 
arrived,  with  two  letters  for  Harold ;  one  from  Hilda, 
that  contained  but  these  words :  "  Again  peril  menaces  thee, 
but  in  the  shape  of  good.  Beware  I  and,  above  all,  of  the 
evil  that  wears  the  form  of  wisdom." 

The  other  letter  was  from  Edith ;  it  was  long  for  the 
letters  of  that  age,  and  every  sentence  apoke  a  heart  wrapped 
In  his. 

Reading  the  last,  Hilda's  warnings  were  forgotten.  T^he 

{>icture  of  Edith — the  prospect  of  a  power  that  might  at 
ast  eflect  their  union,  and  reward  her  long  devotion — 
rose  before  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  wilder  fancies  and 
loftier  hopes ;  and  his  sleep  that  night  was  full  of  youthful 
and  happy  dreams. 

The  next  day  the  Witan  met.  The  meeting  was  less 
stormy  than  had  been  expected ;  for  the  minds  of  most 
men  were  made  up,  and  so  far  as  Tostig  was  interested, 
the  facts  were  too  evident  and  notorious,  the  witnesses 
too  numerous,  to  leave  any  option  to  the  judges.  Edward, 
on  whom  alone  Tostig  had  relied,  had  already,  with  his 
ordinary  vacillation,  been  swayed  towards  a  right  decision, 
partly  by  the  counsels  of  Aired  and  his  other  prelates,  and 
especially  by  the  representations  of  Haco,  whose  grave 
bearing  :>nd  profound  dissimulation  had  gained  a  singular 
influence  over  t^ie  formal  and  melancholy  King. 

By  some  prevituis  compact  or  understanding  between 
the  opposing,  oarties,  there  was  no  attempt,  however,  to 
push  matters  against  the  offending  Tostig  to  vindictive 
extremes.  There  was  no  suggestion  •  of  outlawry,  or 
jiunishment,  beyond  the  simple  deprivation  of  the  earl- 
dom he  had  abused.  And  in  return  for  this  moderation  on 
the  one  side,  the  other  agreed  to  support  ar;d  ratify  the 
new  election  of  the  Northumbrians.  Morcar  was  thus 
formally  invested  with  the  vice-kingship  of  that  great 
realm ;  while  Edwin  was  confirmed  in  the  eaiidom  of  the 
principal  part  of  Mercia. 
On  the  annoimcement  of  these  decrees,  which  were 
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received  with  loud  applause  by  a"  c«>wd  .  »^Wed  to 
hear  I  horn,  Toslin,  rally.nn  round  him  his  houso-cariw, 
left  the  toin.  He  went  llrst  to  Gilha.  with  ^nom  h^s  w!  e 
had  sought  refuge;  and.  after  a  long  conference  with  his 
mother,  he,  and  his  haughty  Countess.  Journeyed  to  the 
lea-coast,  and  took  ship  for  Flanders. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GURTH  and  Harold  were  seated  In  Hose  commune  In  the 
E^"rh"nul,er,  at  an  hour  long  after  the  complin  (or 
second  vespers),  when  Aired  entered  «nf  {^fj^.y-. 
old  man's  fjice  was  unusually  prave,  and  Harold  s  pene- 
traUng  eye  saw  that  he  was  gloomy  with  some  matters  of 

^'"Hrohl!''';aid  the  prelate.  seaUn,^  ^lfL"tia?  £ 
has  come  to  test  thy  truth,  when  aldst  that  thou 

wert  ready  to  make  all  sacrlflce  .  land,  and  further. 
7hat  thou  wouldst  abide  by  the  c  y'^^^^J^P^.J^^^^^^ 
thy  passions,  and  looking  on  thee  o.  y  as  the  Instrument  of 

^"^Spelik'^o^^' father,"  said  Harold  turning  somewhat 
pale  it  the  solemnity  of  the  address  ;  "  I  am  ready.  If  the 
Sell  so  desire,  to  Vemaln  a  subject,  and  aid  in  the  choice 

"^'l^^Zu'^^^fm.  Ill,"  answered  Aired  ;  ;i  do  not  call 
on  thee  to  lay  aside  the  crown,  but  to  crucify  the  heart. 
The  decree  of  the  Wltan  as.  gns  Mercla  and  Northum- 
bZ  to  the  sons  of  Algar.    The  old  demarcations  of  the 
h  )tarchy,  a-,  thou  knowest,  are  scarce  worn  out  ;  it  is 
even  now  less  one  monarchy,  than  various  states  retalnina 
their  own  laws,  and  inhabited  by  different  races,  who  under 
the  sub-kings,  called  earls,  acknowledge  a  supreme  head  in 
the  Basileus  of  Britain.    Mercla  hath  its  March  law  and  Its 
prince ;  Northumbrla  its  Dane  law,  and  Its  leader.  To 
Sect  a  king  without  civil  war,  these  realms,  for  so  they 
are?  must  iinlte  with  and  sanction  the  titans  elsewhere 
hold    Only  thus  can  the  kingdom  be  firm  against  foes 
without  and  anarchy  within  ;  and  the  more  so.  'rom  the 
alUance  between  the  new  earls  of  those  great  provmces  and 
the  House  of  GryfTyth.  which  still  lives  m  Ci.radoc  his  son 
mat  If  at  Edward's  death  T'-rcia   and  Northumbna 
refused  to  sanction  thy  acces.:...>  »    -J^^  V,  when  all  our 
force  were  needed  against  t^  •  X  >nr  ^  ,  tne  Welsh  broke 
loose  from  their  hills,  and  x.  .  S.ot^^  tron   their  moors  ! 
Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  now  I-in^^      Sc^^l.  d  is  Tost.^s 
dearest  friend,  while  his  peoi-I  ^  ;  >  c  wit^  .Norcar.  VerUy 
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these  are  dangers  enow  for  a  new  king,  even  if  William's 

sword  slept  in  its  sheath." 

"  Thou  speakest  the  words  of  wisdom,  said  Harold, 
"  but  I  knew  beforehand  that  he  who  wears  a  crown  must 
abjure  repose."  n 

"  Not  so  ;  there  is  one  way,  and  but  one,  to  reconcile  all 
England  to  thy  dominion— to  win  to  thee  not  the  cold 
neutrality  but  the  eager  zeal  of  Mercia  and  Norlhunibria  ; 
to  make  the  first  guard  thee  from  the  Welsh,  the  last  be 
thy  rampart  against  the  Scot.  In  a  word,  thou  must  ally 
thyself  with  the  blood  of  these  young  earls ;  thou  must 
wed  with  Aldyth  then-  sister." 

The  Earl  sprang  to  his  feet  aghast. 

«'No— nol"  he  exclaimed;  "not  that!— any  sacrifice 
but  that  I — ^rather  forfeit  the  throne  than  resign  the  heart 
that  leans  on  mine  1  Thou  knowest  my  pledge  to  Edith, 
my  cousin ;  pledge  hallowed  by  the  faith  of  long  years. 
No— no,  have  mercy— human  mercy  ;  I  can  wed  no  other ! 
—any  sacriflce  but  that !  "  , ,  » 

The  good  prelate,  though  not  unprepared  for  this  burst, 
was  much  moved  by  its  genuine  anguish ;  but,  steadfast  to 
his  purpose,  he  resumed  :—  ,  , 

"  Alas,  my  son,  so  say  we  all  in  the  hour  of  trial — any 
sacrifice  but  that  which  duty  and  heaven  ordain.  Resign 
the  throne  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  leavest  the  land  without 
a  ruler,  distracted  by  rival  claims  and  ambitions,  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Norman.  Resign  thy  human  affections  thou 
canst  and  must ;  and  the  more,  O  Harold,  that  even  if 
dutv  compelled  not  this  new  alliance,  the  old  tie  is  one  of 
sin,' which,  as  king,  and  as  high  example  in  high  place  to 
all  men,  thy  conscience  within,  and  the  Church  without, 
summon  thee  to  break.  How  purify  the  erring  lives  of  the 
Churchmen,  if  thyself  a  rebel  to  the  Churc'.i  ?  and  if  thou 
hast  thought  that  thy  power  as  king  might  prevaU  on  the 
Roman  Pontiff  to  grant  dispensation  for  wedlock  within 
the  degrees,  and  that  so  thou  mightest  legally  confirm  thy 
now  illegal  troth  ;  bethink  thee  well,  thou  hast  a  more 
dread  and  urgent  boon  now  to  ask— in  absolution  from 
thine  oath  to  William.  Both  prayers,  surely,  our  Roman 
father  will  not  grant.  Wilt  thou  choose  that  which 
absolves  from  sin,  or  that  which  consults  but  thy  carnal 

affections  ? "  .  , .   ,     ^        ^  ^ 

Harold  covered  his  face  with  his  hand3,  and  groaned 

aluud  in  his  strong  agony.    ,    ^  „  ,  ,  ^ 

"  Aid  me,  Gurth,"  cried  Aired,  "  thou,  sinless  and  spot- 

Ic'^-;  •  thou,  in  whose  voice  a  brother's  love  can  blend  with 

a  Christian's  zeal ;  aid  me,  Gurth,  to  melt  the  stubborn, 

but  to  comfort  the  human,  heart." 

Then  Gurth,  with  a  strong  effort  over  himself,  knelt  by 
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Harold's  Side  and  in  strong  simple  language,  backed  the 
"wesentaS^^^^  the  priest.  In  truth,  al  argument 
from  reason,  whether  in  the  state  of  the  land,  or 
mHewTuUes  to'  ^hich  Harold  ^as  comm.U^^^^ 
on  the  one  side,  and  unanswerable  on  the  other,  was  dui 
tLt  miXty  rSistance  which  love  opposes  ever  to  reason. 
And  ^ntinued  to  murmur.  wWle  his  handi  con- 

""^"mslth^l-she  who  trusted,  who  tr«st*-who  so 
loves-?he  whose  whole  youth  hath  bee"  consum^  in 
patient  faith  in  me  l-Resign  ^er  1  and  for  another  1 
cannot— I  cannot.  Take  from  me  the  throne  I— un  vain 
hea?t  of  maS?that  so  long  desired  its  own  curse  l-Crown 
?he  AtheSig ;  my  manhood  shall  defend  his  youth.-But 
not  this  offering  I    No,  no — I  will  not  I  ^  a 

It  were  tedioL  to  relate  the  rest  of  that  prolonged  and 
acitaJ^d  conference.  All  that  night,  tUl  the  last  stars 
wan7d  anrthe  bells  of  prime  were  heard  from  church  and 
Convent  did  the  priest  and  the  brother  alcernately  plead 
and  remonstrate,  chide  and  soothe;  and  still  Harold  s 
heart  Xng  to  Edith's,  with  its  bleeding  roots.  At  length 
?hey  perhlps  not  unwisely,  left  him  to  htaiself ;  and  as 
whtenS  low  theh-  hopes  and  their  fears  of  the  result  of 
Jhe  seH-cfnlli^t,  they  went  forth  from  the  convent,  Haco 
iofned  them  in  the  courtyard,  and  whUe  his  cold  mournful 
lye  scanned  the  faces  of  priest  and  brother,  he  asked  them 
"  how  they  had  sped  ?  " 

Aired  shook  his  head  and  answered,— 

"  mSi's  heart  is  more  strong  in  the  flesh  than  true  to  the 

'^"P^on  me,  father."  said  Haco  «  I.  ^"gg^f  p«|fi 
vour  most  elomlent  and  persuasive  ally  in  this,  were  Edith 
herseW  Start  not  so  tacredulously ;  it  is  because  she 
loves  the  Earl  more  than  her  own  life,  that-once  show 
her  that  the  Earl's  safety,  greatness,  honour,  duty,  lie  in 
release  from  his  troth  to  her-that  nought  save  his  erring 
[ove  reslTyour  councUs  and  his  <^onnt^'^J^'^s-^''^ 
Edith's  voice  will  have  more  power  than  yours. 

The  virtuous  prelate,  more  acquainted  with  man's  ^eWsh- 
neJs  thTwoman's  demotion,  o^ly  ^.^P^^^.  ^^.^^P^^^ 
gesture.    But  Gurth.  lately  wedded  to  a  woman  worthy 

Hacf  iSwk  my  father  ;  and  methtaks  it  is  due 
to  both  that  Edith  shouM  not,  unconsulted,  be  abwidoned 
bv  him  for  whom  she  has  abjured  all  others  ;  to  whom  she 
hL  b?en  ar  devoted  in  heart  as  If  sworn  wife  alreaay. 
Leave  we  awhile  my  brother,  never  the  slave  of  passion,  and 
wUh  wZrEnglafld  must  at  last  P^^^^  ° ^^^f 
thought ;  and  ride  we  at  once  to  teU  to  Edith  what  we 
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have  told  to  him  ;  or  rather — woman  can  best  in  such  a 
case  speak  to  woman — ^let  us  tell  all  to  our  Lady— Edward's 
wife,  Harold's  sister,  and  Edith's  holy  godmother — and 
abide  by  her  counsel.    On  the  third  day  we  shall  return." 

"  Go  we.  so  charged,  noble  Gurth,"  said  Haco,  observing 
the  prelate's  reluctant  countenance,  "  and  leave  we  our 
reverend  father  to  watch  over  the  Earl's  sharp  struggle." 

"  Thou  speakest  well,  my  son,"  said  the  prelate,  "  and 
thy  mission  suits  the  young  and  the  layman,  better  than 
the  old  and  the  priest." 

"  Let  us  go,  Haco,"  said  Gurth,  briefly.  "  Deep,  sore, 
and  lasting,  is  the  wound  I  inflict  on  the  brother  of  my 
love  ;  and  my  own  heart  bleeds  In  his ;  but  he  himself  hath 
taught  me  to  hold  England  as  a  Roman  held  Rome." 


CHAPTER  X 

It  is  the  nature  of  that  happmess  which  we  derive  from 
our  affections  to  be  calm  ;  its  immense  influence  upon 
our  outward  life  is  not  known  till  it  is  troubled  or  with- 
drawn. By  placing  his  heart  at  peace,  man  leaves  vent 
to  his  energies  and  passions,  and  permits  their  current 
to  flow  towards  the  aims  and  objects  which  interest  labour 
or  arouse  ambition.  Thus  absorbed  In  the  occupation 
without,  he  is  luUed  into  a  certain  forgetfulness  of  the  value 
of  that  internal  repose  which  gives  health  and  vigour  to 
the  faculties  he  employs  abroad.  But  once  mar  this  scarce 
felt,  almost  invisible  harmony,  and  the  discord  extends  to 
the  remotest  chords  of  our  active  being.  Say  to  the 
busiest  man  whom  thou  seest  in  mart,  camp,  or  senate, 
who  seems  to  thee  all  hitent  upon  his  worldly  schemes, 
"  Thy  home  is  reft  from  thee — ^thy  household  gods  are 
shattered — that  sweet  noiseless  content  in  the  regular 
mechanism  of  the  springs,  which  set  the  large  wheels  of 
thy  soul  into  movement  is  thine,  nevermore !  " — and 
straightway  all  exertion  seems  robbed  of  its  object — all 
aim  of  its  alluring  charm.  "  Othello's  occupation  is  gone  1  " 
With  a  start,  that  man  will  awaken  from  the  sunlit  visions 
of  noontide  ambition,  and  exclaim  in  his  desolate  anguish, 
"  What  are  all  the  rewards  to  my  labour,  now  thou  hast 
robbed  me  of  repose  ?  How  little  are  all  the  gains  wrung 
from  strife,  in  a  world  of  rivals  and  foes,  compared  to  the 
smile  whose  sweetness  I  knew  not  till  it  was  lost ;  and  the 
sense  of  security  from  mortal  ill  which  I  took  from  the 
trust  and  sympathy  of  love  ?  " 

Thus  was  it  with  Harold  in  that  bitter  and  terrible  crisis 
of  his  fate.    This  rare  and  spWtual  love,  which  had  existed 
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the  full  and  holy  possession  ""^J^^^J^^^^^ hTew&^ore 

"  A  Httie  while  vet.  and  thy  bride  sits  nesme  my 
fJSi'p  I      Now  what  was  that  futie  I  how  joyless  !  how 

Sone  to  counteract  the  pleadings  of  ^flection  ,  but  Du^^^^ 
«n  innopr  dressed  in  all  the  gorgeous  colourings  it  looK 

/frjrt  "Z^^^ 

And  thus,  "o"  / his  lios  murmured,  "  Oh  fatal  voyage, 

was  thf  wWe  my  league  with  the  Norman  was  to  wm  to 
mv  MTOsT''    hi  the  streets  below  were  heard  the  tramp  of 
SfJtelt  burning  homeward,  and  the  confused  uproar  o 
fo'V^ustaSToVthe  various  resorts  of  entertmnm^^^^ 
crowded  by  careless  revellers.    And  the  tread  of  steps 
mZnted  the  stairs  without  his  door,  and  there  paused  ;-- 
Td  ?ie?e  w^ th^^^^^       of  two  voices  without ;  one  the 
Sr  voice  of  Gurth,~one  softer  and  more  troubled.  The 
Far!  Ufted  his  head  from  his  bosom,  and  his  heart  beat 
q^^y  kut  f^^^^^^  and  scarce  heard  «o««d  0^^**1^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ThP  Hnor  oDcned  gently,  gently:   a  form  enterea,  ana 
Mlted  oi  the  shadow  of  the  threshold;  the  door  fosf 
again  by  a  hand  from  without.    The  Earl  ro^e  to  his  feet, 
tremulously,  and  the  next  moment  Edith  was  at  his  knees  , 
her  Cd  thrown  back,  her  face  upturned  to  bright 
Sdth  unfadS  beauty,  serene  with  the  grandeur  of  self- 

"  OHa^"old  1  "  she  exclaimed,  "  dost thoujemember  that 
in  the  old  time  I  said,  '  Edith  had  loved  thee  less  if  th^ 
hadst  not  loved  England  more  than  Edith  ?  Recall,  recau 
Hiosp  words    And  deemest  thou  now  that  I,  who  nave 

^"^^Edilh  Edith,  what  wouldst  thou  say  ' -^hat  knowest 
thou  ?-Who  hath  told  thee  ?-What  led  thee  hither,  to 
take  part  against  thyself  1 " 
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"  It  matters  not  who  told  me  ;  I  know  all.  What  led 
me  ?  Mine  own  soul,  and  mine  own  love  1  "  Springing  to 
her  feet,  and  clasping  his  hand  in  both  hers,  while  she 
looked  into  his  face,  she  resumed  :  "  I  do  not  say  to  thee, 
'  Grieve  not  to  part ' ;  for  I  know  too  well  thy  faith,  thy 
tenderness — thy  heart,  so  grand  and  so  soft.  But  I  do  say, 
'  Soar  above  thy  ^ef,  and  be  more  than  man  for  the  sake 
of  men  I  "  Yes,  Harold,  for  this  last  time  I  behold  thee. 
I  clasp  thy  hand,  I  lean  on  thy  heart,  I  hear  its  beating,  and 
I  shall  go  hence  without  a  tear." 

"  It  cannot,  it  shall  not  be  1  "  exclaimed  Harold,  passion- 
ately. "Thou  decelvest  thyself  In  the  divine  passion 
of  the  hour:  tlion  canst  not  foresee  the  utterness  of  the 
desolation  to  which  thou  wouldst  doom  thy  life.  We  were 
betrothed  to  each  other  by  ties  strong  as  those  of  the 
Church, — over  the  grave  of  the  dead,  under  the  vault  of 
heaven,  in  the  form  of  ancestral  faith  I  The  bond  cannot 
be  broken.  If  England  demands  me,  let  England  take  mc 
with  the  ties  it  were  unholy,  even  for  her  sake,  to  rend  1  " 

"  Alas,  alas ! "  faltered  Edith,  while  the  flush  on  her 
cheek  sank  i  •  J  mournful  paleness.  "  It  is  not  as  thou 
sayest.  So  hus  thy  love  sheltered  me  from  the  world — so 
utter  was  my  youth's  ignorance  or  my  heart's  oblivion  of 
the  stem  laws  of  man,  that  when  it  pleased  thee  that  we 
should  love  each  other,  I  could  not  believe  that  that  love 
was  sin  ;  and  that  it  was  sin  hithoto  I  will  not  think 
now  it  hath  become  one." 

"  No,  no !  "  cried  Harold  ;  all  the  eloquence  on  which 
thousands  had  hung,  thrilled  and  spell-bound,  deserting 
him  in  that  hour  of  need,  and  leaving  to  him  only  broken 
exclamations, — fragments,  in  each  of  which  his  heart  itself 
seemed  shivered  ;  "  no,  no, — not  sin  ! — sin  only  to  forsake 
thee. — ^Hushl  hush  I— This  is  a  dream — wait  till  we 
wake  I  True  heart  I  noble  soul ! — I  will  not  part  from' 
thee  I  " 

"  But  I  from  thee !    And  rather  than  thou  shouldst  be 

lost  for  my  sake — the  sake  of  woman — to  honour  and  con- 
science, and  all  for  which  thy  sublime  life  sprang  from  the 
hands  of  Nature — if  not  the  cloister,  may  I  find  the  grave  1 
— Harold,  to  the  last  let  me  be  worthy  of  thee  ;  and  feel, 
at  least,  that  if  not  thy  wife — that  bright,  that  blessed  fate 
not  mine !— still,  remembering  Edith,  just  men  may  say, 
'  She  would  not  have  dishonoured  the  hearth  of  Harold  I '  " 
"  Dost  thou  know,"  said  the  Earl,  striving  to  speak 
calmly,  "  dost  thou  know  that  it  is  not  only  to  resign 
thee  that  they  demand — that  it  is  to  resign  thee,  and  for 
another  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Edith  ;  and  *  vvo  burning  tears,  despite 
her  strong  and  preternatural  self-exultation,  swelled  from 
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the  dark  fringe,         roUed  slowly  ''■^^"J'rl.'SJ 

thinking,  Uiou  art  reconciled  .I.^^^'^^^"^' 
'°^."H7rrtr.r7r.e=£«.e  s.ej,th  and  ^ 
valour  that  belong  to  ttcn^co^Hero^ 

fhe™,t  an  m^tJr^Tew^ot^ilong^d^  ^ 
S  UminVto  Its  pain,  had  ent&ed  "™bf     J-^ir  "  Oh' 

?tt"^^?saX"Tartr4'°a."rheC^^^^^^^ 
s  my  young  brWe  newly  wed  ;  but  II  for  one  Whe  „i  the 

mv  youth  by  Ws  lessons,  and  my  manhood  by  his  We 

resisted  not  that  mute  appeal ;  she  rose,  ana  leu  ou  ua 
^''wifd'^d^SD^eechless  was  that  last  embrace.   The  moon, 

of  his  life— saw  nought  in  the  umvewc  wuv 
des^atijnt 
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THE  NORMAN  SCHEMER,  AND  THE  NORWEGIAN 

SEA-KING 


CHAPTER  I 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  5th  of  January — the  eve  of  the  day 
announced  to  King  Edward  as  that  of  his  deliverance  from 
earth ;  and  whether  or  not  the  prediction  had  wrought  its 
own  fulfilment  on  the  fragile  frame  and  susceptible  nerves 
of  the  King,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  was  fast  passing 
into  the  solemn  shades  of  eternity. 

Without  the  walls  of  the  palace,  through  the  whole  city 
of  London,  the  excitement  was  indescribable.  All  the 
river  before  the  palace  was  crowded  with  boats  ;  all  the 
broad  space  on  the  Isle  of  Thomey  itself,  thronged  with 
anxious  groups.  But  a  few  days  before,  the  new-built 
Abbey  had  been  solemnly  consecrated ;  with  the  comple- 
tion of  that  holy  edifice,  Edward's  life  Itself  seemed  done. 
Like  the  kings  of  Egypt,  he  had  built  his  tomb. 

Within  the  palace,  if  possible,  still  greater  was  the  agita- 
tion, more  dread  the  suspense.  Lobbies,  halls,  corridors, 
stairs,  ante-rooms,  were  filled  with  churchmen  and  thegns. 
Nor  was  it  alone  for  news  of  the  King's  state  that  their 
brows  were  so  knit,  that  their  breath  came  and  went  so 
short.  It  is  not  when  a  great  chief  is  dying,  that  men 
compose  their  minds  to  deplore  a  loss.  That  comes  long 
after,  when  the  worm  is  at  its  work,  and  comparison  between 
the  dead  and  the  living  often  rights  the  one  to  wrong  the 
other.  But  while  the  breath  is  struggling,  and  the  eye 
glazing,  life,  busy  in  -the  bystanders,  murmurs,  "  Who 
shall  be  the  heir?"  And,  in  this  instance,  never  had 
suspense  been  so  keenly  wrought  up  into  hope  and  terror. 
For  the  news  of  Duke  William's  designs  had  now  spread 
far  and  near ;  and  awful  w  as  the  doubt,  whether  the 
abhorred  Norman  should  receive  his  sole  sanction  to  so 
arrogant,  a  claim  from  the  parting  assent  of  Edward. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  crown  was  not  absolutely 
within  the  bequests  of  a  djring  king,  but  at  the  will  of  the 
Witan,  still,  in  circumstances  so  unparalleled,  the  utter 
failure  of  sdl  natural  heirs,  save  a  boy  feeble  in  mind  as 
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body,  and  half  fo.dpn  hy  birth  and  rearing  ;  the  love  bomo 
by  Edward  to  the  Cliurch  ;  and  the  sentiments,  half  of  pity 
half  of  reverence,  with  which  he  was  regarded  throughout 
the  land  ; — his  dying  word  would  go  far  to  influence  the 
council  and  select  the  successor.  Some  whispering  to  each 
other,  with  pale  lips,  all  the  dire  predictions  then  current 
in  men's  mouths  and  breasts  ;  some  in  moody  silence  ;  all 
lifted  eager  eyes,  as,  from  time  to  time,  a  gloomy  Benedictine 
passed  in  the  direction  to  or  fro  the  King's  chamber. 

In  that  chamber,  traversing  the  past  of  eight  centuries, 
enter  we  with  hushed  and  noiseless  feet — a  room  known  to 
us  in  many  a  later  scene  and  legend  of  England's  troubled 
history,  as  "The  Painted  Chamber,"  long  called  "The 
Confessor's."  At  the  farthest  end  of  that  long  and  lofty 
space,  raised  upon  a  regal  platform,  and  roofed  with  regal 
canopy,  was  the  bed  of  death. 

At  the  foot  stood  Harold  ;  on  one  side  knelt  Edith,  the 
King's  lady  ;  at  the  other  Aired  ;  while  Sligand  stood  near 
— the  holy  rood  in  his  hand — and  the  abbot  of  the  new 
monastery  of  Westminster  by  Stigand's  side  ;  and  all  the 
greatest  thegns,  including  Morcar  and  Edwin,  Gurth  and 
Leofwine,  all  the  more  illustrious  prelates  and  abbots,  stood 
also  on  the  dais. 

In  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  the  King's  physician  was 
wai-ming  a  cordial  over  the  brazier,  and  some  .of  the  sub- 
ord  late  officers  of  the  household  were  standing  in  the 
niches  of  the  deep  set  windows  ;  and  they — not  great  eno' 
for  other  emotions  than  those  of  "human  love  for  their 
kindly  lord — they  wept. 

The  King,  who  had  already  undergone  the  last  holy 
offices  of  the  Church,  was  lying  quite  quiet,  his  eyes  half 
closed,  breathhig  low  but  regularly.  He  had  been  speech- 
less the  two  preceding  days  ;  on  this  he  had  uttered  a  few 
words,  which  showed  returning  consciousness.  His  hand, 
reclined  on  the  coverlid,  was  clasped  in  his  wife's  who  was 
praying  fervently.  Soihething  in  the  touch  of  her  hand, 
or  the  sound  of  her  murmur,  stirred  the  King  from  the 
growing  lethargy,  and  his  eyes  opening,  fixed  on  the  kneeling 
lady. 

"  Ah  ?  "  said  he  faintly,  "  ever  good,  ever  meek  1  Jhink 
not  I  did  not  love  thee  ;  hearts  will  be  read  yonder ;  we 
shall  have  our  guerdon." 

The  lady  looked  up  through  her  streaming  tears.  Edward 
released  his  hand,  and  laid  it  on  her  head  as  in  benediction. 
Then  motionina  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  he  drew  from 
his  finger  the  ring  which  the  palmers  had  brought  to  him,* 
and  murmured  scarce  audibly, — 


•  Bromlon  Chronicle. 
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"Be  this  kept  In  the  House  of  St.  Peter  In  memory 

**''nHe  Is  aUve  now  to  us— speak  "  whispered  more  than 

one  thegn,  one  abbot,  to  Aired  and  to  Stigand.  And 
Stigand,  as  the  harder  and  more  worldly  man  <>' ^^Ih 
moved  up,  and  bending  over  the  pUlow,  between  Aired  and 

o^?  ylf  s1)7,  about  to  win  the  crown  to  which  that  of 
earth  Is  but  an  idiot's  wreath  of  withered  leaves,  not  yet 
mav  thv  soul  forsake  us.  Whom  commendest  thou  to  us  as 
shepherd  to  thy  bereaven  Hock  ?  whom  shall  we  admonish 
to  tread  in  those  traces  thy  footsteps  leave  below  ? 

The  King  made  a  slight  Restore  of  hnpatience  ;  and  the 
Queen,  forgetful  of  all  but  her  womanly  sorrow,  raised  her 
eye  and  finger  in  reproof  that  the  dying  was  thus  disturbed. 
But  the  stake  was  too  weighty,  the  suspense  too  keen, 
for  that  reverent  delicacy  in  those  around  ;  and  the  thegns 
pressed  on  each  other,  and  a  murmur  rose,  which  murmured 
the  name  of  HaroM.  ...  « 

Bethink  thee,  my  son,"  s-     \lred  in  a  tender  vo  ce 
tremulous  with  emotion  ;  "  th       ng  Atheling  is  too  much 
an  infant  yet  for  these  anxiou  ..es." 
Edward  signed  his  head  in  assent. 
"Then"  said  the  Norman  bishop  of  London,  who  lui 
that  moment  had  stood  in  the  rear,  ^almost  forgotten 
amongst  the  crowd  of  Saxon  prelates,  but  who  himself  had 
been  all  eyes  and  ears.    "  Then,"  said  Bishop  WiUiam, 
advancing,  "  if  thine  own  royal  line  so  fail,  who  so  near  to 
thy  love,  who  so  worthy  to  succeed,  as  WUliam  thy  cousin, 
the  Count  of  the  Normans  ?  " 

Dark  was  the  scowl  on  the  brow  of  every  thegn,  and  a 
muttered  "  No,  no  :  never  the  Norman  I  "  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly. Harold's  face  flushed,  and  his  hand  was  on  the 
hilt  of  his  ateghar.   But  no  other  sign  gave  he  of  his  interest 

'The  ^Kms  °lay  for  some  moments  silent,  but  evidently 
striving  to  re-collect  his  thoughts.  Meanwhile  the  two 
arch-prelates  bent   over  him— Stigand   eagerly,  Ahred 

'**^en  raising  himself  on  one  arm,  while  with  the  other 
he  pointed  to  Harold  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  Kmg 

^^"'Y^ur  hearts,  I  see,  are  with  Harold  the  Earl:  so 
be  it " 

At  those  words  he  fell  back  on  iiis  pillow  ;  a  loud  shriek 
burst  from  his  wife's  lips  ;  aU  crowded  around  ;  he  lay  as 

At  the  cry  and  the  indescribable  movement  of  the 
throng,  the  physician  came  quick  from  the  lower  part  of 
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the  hall.  He  made  his  way  abruptly  to  the  bedside,  and 
said  chidingly.  "Air,  give  him  air."  The  throng  parted, 
the  leach  i^Srtened  the  King's  pale  lips  with  the  cordial, 
but  no  breath  seemed  to  come  forth,  no  pulse  seemed  to 
beat ;  and  while  the  two  prelates  knelt  before  the  human 
body  and  by  the  blessed  rood,  the  rest  descended  the  d^s, 
and  hastened  to  depart.  Harold  only  remained  ;  but  he 
had  passed  from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  bed. 

The  crowd  had  gained  the  centre  of  the  hall,  when  a 
sound  that  startled  them  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  grave, 
chained  every  footstep— the  sound  of  the  King  s  voice 
loud,  terribly  distinct,  and  full,  as  with  the  vigow  of  youth 
restored.    All  turned  their  eyes,  appalled  ;  all  stood  spell- 

^'^TThCTe  sate  the  King  upright  on  the  bed.  his  f  ace  seen 
above  the  kneeUng  prelates,  and  his  eyes  bright  and  shining 

down  the  Hall.  ,  ,    ... .    ^  ^. 

"  Yea,"  he  said,  deliberately,  "  yea,  as  this  shaU  be  a  rwl 
vision  or  a  false  Ulusion,  grant  me.  Almighty  One,  tlie 

power  of  speech  to  tell  it." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  thus  resumed  :— 
"  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  frozen  Seine,  this  day  thlrty- 
and-one  winters  ago,  that  two  holy  monks,  to  whom 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  vouchsafed,  told  me  of  direlui 
woes  that  should  fall  on  England ;  '  For  G<)d,  «aid  „*5«yi 
•  after  thy  death,  has  delivered  England  into  the  hand  of 
the  enemy,  and  fiends  shall  wander  over  the  land.  Then 
I  asked  in  my  sorrow, '  Can  nought  avert  the  doom  ?  and 
may  not  my  people  free  themselves  by  repentance,  like 
the  Ninevites  of  old  ?  '  And  the  Prophets  answered.  Nay, 
nor  shall  the  calamity  cease,  and  the  curse  be  completed, 
tin  a  green  tree  be  sundered  in  twain,  and  the  part  cut  ofi 
be  carried  away ;  yet  move,  of  itself,  to  the  ancient  trunk 
unite  to  the  stem,  bud  out  with  the  blossom,  and  stretch 
forth  its  fruit.'  So  said  the  monks,  and  even  now,  ere  I 
spoke,  I  saw  them  again,  there,  standmg  mute  and  with 
the  paleness  of  dead  men,  by  the  side  of  my  bed  ! 

These  words  were  said  so  calmly,  and  as  it  were  so 
raUonally,  that  their  import  became  doubly  awful  from  the 
cold  predsion  of  the  tone.  A  shudder  passed  through  the 
asscnSbly.  and  each  man  shrunk  from  the  King  s  ey^^Ji^ 
seemed  to  each  man  to  dwell  on  himself.  Suddenly  that 
eye  altered  in  its  cold  beam  ;  suddenly  the  voice  cb-nged 
its  deliberate  accent;  the  grey  hairs  seemed  to  le 
erect,  the  whole  face  to  work  with  horror ;  the  arms 
stretched  forth,  the  form  writhed  on  the  couch,  distorted 
frafnnents  from  the  older  Testament  rushed  from  the  lips  • 
■'S.  nmelac!  Sangiiehc  .'-the  Lake  of  Blood."  shrieked 
forth  the  dying  King,  "the  Lprd  hath  bent  His  bow— the 
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Lord  hath  bared  His  sword.    He  comes  down     a  warrior 
lo  war.  and  Mis  wrath  Is  In  the  steel  and  the  fl«me- 
boweth  the  mountains,  and  comes  down,  and  darkness  is 

""If  ifrVvlved'hut  for  these  tremendous  clenunclatlons 

whUe  th  la^t  word  left  his  lips  the  '|-«««  ~"«PV7iVo\d 
oves  set  and  the  King  fell  a  corpse  In  the  arms  of  Hfroia. 
^nnt  one  smile  of  the  sceptic  or  the  world-man  was  seen 
on'lhe  paUn'irps  of  those  present :  that  -lie  was 
the  lins  of  warriors  and  men  of  maU.  U  "isiorieu  inc 
sharpened  features  of  Stigand.  the  world-man  and  the 
mlsS.  as!  passing  down,  and  amidst  the  Proup  he  said, 
-  TWmble  ye  at  the  dreams  of  a  sick  o}d  man  ?  ♦ 


CHAPTER  II 

Thb  time  of  year  customary  for  the  National  Assembly ; 
?he  re«nt  consecration  of  Westminster,  for  which  Edward 
?a7convene5  all  his  chief  spiritual  lo^^^.J^- J,"-^'^/^ 
felt  for  the  infirm  state  of  the  Kin«,  and  the  Interest  as 
to  the  impending  succession— all  concurred  to  permit  the 

instantaniius  meeting  of  a  Witan  ,7'^^'^^' 'j^^^^"  ,c?eS 
numbers,  to  meet  the  emerfiency  of  the  time,  Proceea 
?o  the  most  momentous  election  ever  yet  known  in  ^ngland. 
The  thcgn  ard  prelates  met  in  haste.  Harold  s  marriage 
irtth  Aldy th.  whi?h  had  taken  place  but  a  few  weeks  before 
Td  united  all  parties  with  his  own  ;  not  a  claim  counter  to 
the  great  Earl's  was  advanced  ;  the  choice  was  unanimoas 
The  necessity  of  terminating  at  such  a  cr  sis  a"  s^.^P^J^! 
throughout  the  kln-dom,  and  extinguishing  the  ^angf^ 
of  all  counter  intrigues,  forbade  to  men  thus  united  any 
delav  in   solemnising  theu-   decision  ;  the  august 

obsequies  of  Edward  were  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the 

coronation  of  Harold.  ^u„..-i,  nnt 

It  was  in  the  body  of  the  mighty  Abbey  Church  not 
indeed  as  we  see  it  now.  after  successive  res  orations  on 
rcmodellinas,  but  simple  In  Its  long  rows  of  Saxon  arch 
and  massive  column,  blending  the  first  Teuton  with  the 
last  iZmnn  masonries,  that  the  crowd  of  the  Saxon  freemen 
assembled  to  honour  the  monarch  of  their  choice.  1  r s t 
Saxon  ki„g..since  England   had   b;en  on^monar^^^^^ 

KS^lr  lic;r\^^b•^^e  u;o  paif  iel  of  fabl^ 
Sto?s  tracing  their  descent  from  the  Fatbc^r-God  of^^e 
Teuton,  but  by  the  spirits  that  never  know  a  grave— the 


•  See  note  (P),  at  the  «?»  ;  "f  the  volume. 
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arch-eternal  ffivcrs  of  crowns  and  founder,  of  dynasties- 

SL°^h^X7:nT,Mf  K^^^^^  .  Plauorn..  and 

^^(ch'oo„''th..  O  HaroH  \- -^af.h^^^  forth, 
row  by  row,  line  by  line,  all  «»«  ""'"'J  ^,  „  ..   so  there 

:^:.^TA°SXi'  Ta'cl^r     V-eh  «. 

column  in  the  arches  of  the  aisie,  was  «  moment  to 

';a".ronnL\ToAyroran%^ra£Sere  s— g  ...t 

Of  kta?s*'P  as  he  who  abandons  aj-d  '^iS^'^oVH  .U 

the  words  of  his  triple  promise  to  his  people  . 

.  It  seems  by  the  coronation  service  of  Ethdred  H.. 
that  IV'hishops  onu  iated  in  tj.c  crown^ng^^^  J^^eo  ue^Sl^'S 
perhaps,  the  d'screpancy  n  the  chroniclers  s  noticeable, 
Harold  was  crowned  by  Aired,  others  oy  jg^  that 

however,  that  it  is  the  «P"'^«'j;^^,°J,f  ^?^h  the  Po^e  and  deemed 
office  to  Stigand,  who  was  '"'fap^si '  rh^  label,  "  Sti- 

no  lawful  bishop.  Thus 

gand,"  is  significantly  affixed  A^^ro^n^^^^     Ruicncc  by 

insinuation,  that  Harold  '^af. "«  J.^^",     Sa?."<Uvas  crowned  by 

far  the  best  authority,  says  d;*y"^j;y'Xn  Xscribed  in  the  text. 

Aired.    The  ceremonial  of  the  cor°"a^^^^^^ 

is  for  the  most  part  given  on  the  authority  oi  toe 

quoted  by  Sharon  Turner,  vol.  ui.  p.  l&i. 
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Peace  to  his  Church  and  the  Christian  flock. 
"  Inttrdlct  of  rapacity  and  Injustice.  ^^mah. 
"  Equity  and  mercy  in  his  judgments,  as  God  the  grbclout 
and  just  might  show  mercy  to  him." 
And  deep  from  the  hearts  ol  thousands  came  the  low 

"iSe^  after  a  short  prayer,  which  each  pr^^'ate/^J^f  f.^' 
the  crowd  saw  afar  the  glitter  of  the  crown  held  over  the 
head  of  the  King.  The  voice  o!  the  consecrator  was  heard, 
low  til  it  came  to  the  words  "So  potenUy  and  royaUy 
m^y  he  rule,  aaalnst  aU  vlsihle  and  Invisible  'oes^«>e 
royal  throni  o!  the  Angles  and  Saxons  may  not  desert  bU 

As  The  prayer  ceased,  came  the  symbolical  rite  of  anoint- 
ment.   Then  pealed  the  sonorous  organ,*  and  solemn  along 
tTe  aisles  ros?  the  anthem  that  closed  with  the  chorus 
whlcJfthe  voice  of  the  multitude  swelled,  '  May  the  K 
live  for  ever  1  "    Then  the  crown  that  had  gleamed  in  the 
trembtog  hand  of  the  prelate,  rested  firm  *«  »ts  »pl«uiour 
on  the  front  of  the  King.    And  the  sceptre     ^"1^' f  .^^^.^^ 
rod  of  jusUce.  "  to  soothe  the  pious  and  terrify  the  bad 
were  placed  In  the  roval  hands    And  the  prayer  and  the 
blessings  were  renewed.-tUl  the  close  ;  "  Bless  Lord  the 
courage  of  this  Prince,  and  prosper  the  works  of  his  hand. 
With  his  horn,  as  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  may  he  blow 
the  waters  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;  and  may  He 
who  has  ascended  to  the  skies  be  his  aid  for  ever  1 

Then  Hilda  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  lead  Edith  from 
the  place.    But  Edith  shook  her  head  and  murmured,— 

'•  But  once  agaift.  but  once  I  "  and  with  involuntary  step 

moved  on.  .  i      *  j 

Suddenly,  close  where  she  paused,  the  crowd  parted,  ana 
down  the  narrow  lane  so  formed  amidst  the  wedged  and 
i)roathless  crowd  came  the  august  procession  ;— prelate 
and  thegn  sw  pt  on  from  the  church  to  the  palace ;  and 
alone,  with  firm  and  measured  step,  the  diadem  on  his 
brow,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  came  the  King.  Edith 
checked  the  rushing  impulse  at  her  heart,  but  she  bent 
forward,  with  veil  half  drawn  aside,  and  so  gazed  on  that 
face  and  form  of  more  than  royal  majesty,  fondly,  proudly. 
The  King  swept  on  and  saw  her  not ;  love  lived  no  more 
for  him. 

•  Introduced  into  our  churches  in  the  ninth  century. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  boat  shot  over  the  royal  Thames.  Borne  along  the 
waters,  the  shouts  and  the  hymns  of  swarming  thousands 
from  the  land  shook  like  a  blast,  the  gelid  air  of  the  Wolf- 
month.  All  space  seemed  filled  and  noisy  with  the  name 
of  Harold  the  King.  Fast  rowed  the  rowers,— on  shot  the 
boat ;  and  Hilda's  face,  stern  and  ominous,  turned  to  the 
still  towers  of  the  palace,  gleaming  wide  and  white  in  the 
wintry  sun.  Suddenly  Edith  lifted  her  hand  from  her 
bosom,  and  said  passionately,—  ,   .  .1. 

"  Oh  I  mother  of  my  mother.  I  cannot  live  again  in  the 
house  where  the  very  walls  speak  to  me  of  him  ;  ail  things 
chain  my  soul  to  the  earth  ;  and  my  soul  should  be  in 
heaven,  that  its  prayers  may  be  hoard  by  the  heedful 
angels.  The  day  that  the  holy  Lady  of  England  predicted 
hath  come  to  pass,  and  the  silver  cord  Is  loosed  at  last.  Ah 
why  why  did  I  not  believe  her  then  ?  why  did  I  then  reject 
the  cloister  ?  Yet  no,  I  will  not  repent ;  at  least  I  have 
been  loved  I  But  now  I  will  go  to  the  nunnery  of  Waltham, 
and  kneel  at  the  altars  he  hath  haUowed  to  the  raone  and 
the  monechyn."  .       ^  ,       ^.  » 

"  Edith,"  said  the  Vala,  "  thou  wilt  not  bury  thy  life  yet 
young  in  the  living  graVe  1  And,  despite  all  that  now 
severs  you— yea,  despite  Harold's  new  and  loveless  lies- 
still  clearer  than  ever  it  is  written  in  the  heavens,  that  a 
day  shall  come,  in  which  you  are  to  be  evermore  united. 
Many  of  the  shapes  I  have  seen,  many  of  the  sounds  I 
have  heard,  in  the  trance  and  the  dream,  fade  in  the 
troubled  nicmory  of  waking  life.  But  never  yet  hath 
grown  doubtful  or  dim  the  prophecy,  that  the  truth  pledged 
by  the  grave  shall  be  fulClled." 

"  Oh.  tempt  not  1  Oh,  delude  not !  "  cried  Edith,  whi  e 
the  blood  rushed  over  her  brow.  "  Thou  knowest  this 
cannot  be.  Another's  I  he  is  another's  !  and  in  the  words 
thou  hast  uttered  there  is  deadly  sin." 

"  There  is  no  sin  in  the  resolves  of  a  fate  that  rules  us 
In  spite  of  ourselves.  Tarry  only  tUl  the  year  bring  round 
the  birthday  of  Harold  ;  for  my  sayings  shall  be  ripe  with 
the  grape,  and  when  the  feet  of  the  vineherd  are  red  in  the 
Month  of  the  Vine,*  the  Nomas  shall  knit  ye  together 

^^Edith  clasped  her  hands  mutely,  and  looked  hard  into 
the  face  of  Hilda,— looked  and  shuddered  she  knew  not 

The  boat  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  beyond 

•  The  Wyn-month  :  October. 
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the  walls  of  the  city,  and  then  Edith  Ijcnt  her  way  to  the 
holy  walls  of  Waltham.  The  frost  was  sharp  in  the  glitter 
of  the  unwarmlng  sun  ;  upon  leafless  boughs  liung  the 
barbed  ice-mnis  ;  and  the  crown  was  on  the  brows  of 
Harold  I  And  at  ni^ht,  within  the  walls  of  the  conyent, 
Edith  heard  the  hymns  of  the  kneeling  monks  ;  and  the 
blasts  howled,  and  the  storm  arose  and  '  ic  voices  of 
destroying  hurricanes  were  blent  with  t;e  swell  ..I  tlie 
choral  hymns. 


CHAPTER  IV 

1-osTiG  sate  in  the  halls  of  Bruges,  and  with  him  sate 
Judith,  his  haui^htv  wife.  The  Earl  and  his  CoiinUss  wire 
Dlaving  at  chess  (or  the  game  resembling  it,  which  amused 
the'  idTesse  of  that  age),  and  the  Countess  had  put  her 
lord's  game  into  mortal  disorder,  when  Fostig  swept  his 
hand  over  the  board,  and  the  pieces  rolled  on  the  lour. 

•  That  i",  one  way  to  prevent  defeat,"  said  Judith,  with  a 
half  smile  and  half  frown.  ,        .,      .  „ 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  bold  and  the  wise,  wife  mine, 
answered  Tostig,  rising,  "  let  all  be  destruction  where  thou 
thyself  canst  win  not  I  Peace  to  these  trifles  1  I  cannot 
keep  mv  mind  to  the  mock  fight ;  it  flies  to  the  real.  Our 
last  nevVs  sours  the  taste  of  the  wine,  and  steals  the  sleep 
from  my  couch.  It  says  that  Edward  cannot  live  through 
the  winter,  and  that  all  men  bruit  abroad,  there  can  be  no 
king  save  Harold  my  brother." 

"  And  will  thy  brother  as  King  give  to  thee  again  thy 
domain  as  Earl  ?  "  n 

"  He  must  t  "  answered  Tostig,  and,  despite  all  our 
brcaclies,  willi  soft  message  he  will.  For  Harold  has  the 
heart  of  the  Saxon,  to  which  the  sons  of  one  father  are 
dear  :  and  (,ilha,  my  mother,  when  we  lirst  fled,  controlled 
the  voice  of  my  revenge,  and  bade  me  wait  patient  and 

hoiie^et."  ^       ,   -.  u 

Scarce  had  these  words  fallen  from  Tostig  s  aps,  when 
the  chief  of  his  Danish  house-carles  came  in,  and  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  a  bode  from  England. 

"  His  news  ?  his  news  ?  "  cried  the  Earl,  "  with  his  own 
lips  let  him  speak  his  news."  .  . 

Tlie  house-carle  withdrew  but  to  usher  in  the  messenger, 

an  Anglo-Dane.  ,    .  i  »• 

"  The  weight  on  thy  brow  shows  the  load  on  thy  heart, 
cried  Tostig.    "  Speak,  and  be  brief." 

"  Edward  is  dead." 

"  Ha  1  and  who  rei;nis  ? 

"  Thy  brother  is  chosen  and  crowned 
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"  My  men  are  fools  to  look  that  way  for  a  foe ;  yonder 
lies  Mercia,  behind  it  the  hills  of  Wiles.  The  troops  that 
come  hitherward  are  those  which  Edwin  my  brother  brings 

to  our  aid." 

Morcar's  words  were  carried  into  the  host  by  his  captains 
and  warbodes,  and  the  shout  changed  from  alarm  into 
joy.  As  the  cloud  of  dust  through  which  gleamed  the 
spears  of  the  coming  force  rolled  away,  and  lay  lagging 
behind  the  march  of  the  host,  there  rode  forth  from  the 
van  two  riders.  Fast  and  far  from  the  rest  they  rode,  and 
behind  them,  fast  as  they  could,  spurred  two  others,  who 
bore  on  hitih,  one  the  pennon  of  Mercia,  one  the  red  lion  of 
North  Wales,  Right  to  the  embankment  and  palisade 
which  begirt  Morcar's  camp  rode  the  riders  ;  and  the  head 
of  the  foremost  was  bare,  and  the  guards  knew  the  face  of 
Edwin  the  Comely,  Morcar's  brother.  Morcar  stepped 
down  from  the  mound  on  which  he  stood,  and  the  brothers 
embraced  amidst  the  '  allocs  of  the  forces. 

"  And  welcome,  I  pray  thee,"  said  Morcar,  "  our  kinsman 
Caradoc,  son  of  Gryffyth  *  the  bold." 

So  Morcar  reached  his  hand  to  Caradoc,  stepson  to  his 
sister  Aldyth,  and  kissed  him  on  the  brow,  as  was  the  wont 
of  our  fathers.  The  young  and  crownless  prince  was 
scarce  out  of  boyhood,  but  already  his  name  was  sung  by 
the  bards,  and  circled  in  the  halls  of  Gwynedd  with  the 
Hirlas  horn  ;  for  he  had  harried  the  Saxcn  borders,  and 
given  to  fire  and  sword  even  the  fortress  of  Harold  himself. 

But  while  these  three  interchanged  salutations,  and  ere 
yet  the  mixed  Mercians  and  Welsh  had  gained  the  encamp- 
ment, from  a  curve  in  the  opposite  road,  towards  Towcester 
and  Dunstable,  broke  the  flash  of  mail  like  a  river  of  light, 
trumpets  and  fifes  were  heard  in  the  distance  ;  and  all  in 
Morcar's  host  stood  hushed  but  stern,  gazing  anxious  and 
afar,  as  the  coming  armament  swept  on.  And  from  t^e 
midst  vere  seen  the  Martlets  and  Cross  of  England's  king, 
and  the  Tiger  heads  of  Harold  ;  banners  which,  seen  to- 
gether, had  planted  victory  on  every  tower,  on  every  field, 
towards  which  they  had  rushed  on  the  winds. 

Retiring,  then,  to  the  central  mound,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Insurgent  force  held  their  brief  council. 

The  two  young  Earls,  whatever  their  ancestral  renown, 
being  yet  new  themselves  to  fame  and  to  power,  were  sub- 
missive to  the  Anglo-Dane  chiefs,  by  whom  Morcar  had 
been  elected.  And  these,  on  recognising  the  standard  of 
Harold,  were  unanimous  in  advice  to  send  a  peaceful 
deputation,  setting  forth  their  wrongs  under  Tostig,  and  the 
justice  of  their  cause.    "  For  the  Earl,"  said  Gamel  Beoro 

*  By  his  Hrst  wife ;  Aldyth  was  his  second. 
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(the  head  and  front  of  that  revolution),  "  is  a  just  man, 
and  one  who  would  *ied  his  own  blood  rather  than  that  of 
any  olher  Iree-born  dweller  in  E  igland  ;  and  he  will  do 
us  ri"ht." 

"  What,  against  his  own  brother  ?  "  cried  Edwin. 

"  Against  his  own  brother,  if  we  convince  but  his  reason, 
returned  th   Anglo-Dane.  ,    ,  « 

And  the  olher  duels  nodded  assent.  aradoc  s  flerce 
eyes  flashed  fire  ;  but  he  played  with  his  torque,  and  spolce 

Meanwhile,  the  vanguard  of  the  King's  force  had  defiled 
under  the  very  walls  of  Nortliamplon,  between  the  town 
and  the  insurgents;  and  some  of  the  light-armed  scouts 
who  went  forth  from  Morcur's  camp  to  gaze  on  the  pro- 
cession, with  that  singular  fearlessness  which  characterised, 
at  that  period,  the  rival  parties  in  dvU  war,  returned  to 
say  that  they  had  seen  Harold  himself  In  the  foremost  line, 
and  that  he  was  not  in  mail.  , 

This  circumstance  the  insurgent  thegns  received  as  a 
pood  omen  ;  and.  having  already  agreed  on  the  deputation, 
about  a  score  of  the  principal  thegns  of  the  north  went 
sedately  towards  the  hostile  lines.  ^  , 

By  the  side  of  Harold,— armed  in  mail,  with  his  face 
concealed  by  the  strange  Sicilian  nose-piece  used  then  by 
most  of  the  Northern  nations,— had  ridden  Toslig,  who 
had  joined  the  Earl  on  his  march,  with  a  scanty  band  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  Danish  house-carles.  All  the 
men  throughout  broad  England  thai  he  could  command  or 
bribe  to  his  cause,  were  those  lifly  or  sixty  hireling  Danes. 
And  it  seemed  that  already  there  was  dispute  between  the 
brothers,  for  Harold's  face  was  flushed,  and  his  voice  stern, 
as  he  said,  "  Rate  me  as  thou  wilt,  brother,  but  I  cannot 
advance  at  once  to  the  destruction  of  my  fellow  Englishmen 
without  summons  and  attempt  at  treaty,.— as  has  ever 
been  the  custom  of  our  ancient  heroes  and  our  own 
House."  ^  ^  ^. 

"  By  all  the  fiends  of  the  North  I  "  exclaimed  Tostig. 
"  it  is 'foul  shame  to  talk  of  treaty  and  summons  to  robbers 
and  rebels.  For  what  art  thou  here  but  for  chastisement 
and  revenge  ?  " 

"  For  justice  and  right,  Tostig." 

"  Ha  I  thou  comest  not,  then,  to  aid  thy  brother  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  if  justice  and  right  arc.  as  I  trust,  with  him." 

Before  Tostig  could  reply,  a  line  was  suddenly  cleared 
through  the  armed  men,  and,  with  bare  heads,  and  a  monk 
lifting  the  rood  on  bigh,  amidst  the  procession  advanced 
the  Northumbrian  Danes. 

"  By  the  red  sword  of  St.  Olave  !  "  cried  Tostig,  "  yonder 
come  the  traitors,  Gamel  Beom  and  Glonelon  I    You  wUl 
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not  hear  them  ?  If  so,  I  will  not  stay  to  listen.  I  have 
but  my  axe  for  my  answer  to  such  knaves." 

"  Brother,  brother,  those  men  are  the  most  valiant  and 
famous  chiefs  in  thine  earldom.  Go,  Toslig,  thou  art  not 
now  in  the  mood  to  hear  reason.  Retire  into  the  city  ; 
summon  its  gates  to  open  to  the  King's  flag.  I  will  hear 
the  men." 

"  Beware  how  thou  judge,  save  in  thy  brother's  favour  I  " 
growled  the  fierce  warrior;  and,  tossing  his  arm  on  high 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  he  spurred  away  towards  the 

qatcs. 

Then  Harold,  dismounting,  stood  on  the  ground,  under 
I  he  standard  of  his  King,  and  round  him  came  several  of 
the  Saxon  chiefs,  who  had  kept  aloof  during  the  conference 
with  Tostig. 

The  Northumbrians  approached,  and  saluted  the  Earl 

with  grave  courtesy. 

Then  Gamel  Beorn  l)egan.  But  much  as  Harold  had 
roared  and  foreboded  as  to  the  causes  of  complaint  which 
Tostig  had  given  to  the  Northumbrians,  all  fear,  all  fore- 
l)0(Un?;,  fell  short  of  the  horrors  now  deliberately  unfolded  ; 
not  only  extortion  of  tribute  the  most  rapacious  and  illegal, 
l)ut  murder  the  fiercest  and  most  foul.  Thegns  of  high 
birth,  without  offence  or  suspicion,  but  who  had  either 
excited  Tostig's  jealousy,  or  resisted  his  exactions,  had 
been  snared  under  peaceful  pretexts  into  his  castle,*  and 
butchered  in  cold  blood  by  his  house-carles.  The  cruelties 
of  the  old  heathen  Danes  seemed  revived  In  the  bloody  and 
barbaroris  tale. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  thegn,  in  conclusion,  "  canst  thou 
condemn  us  that  we  rose  ? — no  partial  rising ; — rose  all 
Norlhumbria  I  At  first  but  two  hundred  thegns  ;  strong 
in  our  cause,  we  swelled  into  the  niif^ht  of  a  people.  Our 
wrones  found  sympathy  beyond  our  province,  for  liberty 
spreads  over  human  hearts  as  fire  over  a  heath.  Wherever 
we  march,  friends  gather  round  us.  Thou  warrest  not  on 
a  handful  of  rebels, — half  England  is  with  us  I  " — 

"  And  ye, — thegn?,"  answered  Harold,  "  ye  have  ceased 
to  war  against  Toslig,  your  Earl.  Ye  war  now  against  the 
King  and  the  Law.  Come  with  your  complaints  to  your 
Prince  and  your  Witan,  and,  if  they  are  just,  ye  are 
stronger  than  in  yonder  palisades  and  streets  of  steel." 

"  And  so,"  said  Gamel  Beorn,  with  marked  emphasis, 
"  now  thou  art  in  England,  O  noble  Earl, — so  are  we  willing 
lo  comr.  But  when  thou  wort  absent  from  the  land, 
justice  seemed  to  abandon  it  to  force  and  the  battle-axe." 

"  I  would  thank  you  for  your  trust,"  answered  Harold, 
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deeply  moved.  "  But  justice  in  England  rests  not  on  the 
presence  and  life  of  a  single  man.  And  your  speech  I 
must  not  accept  as  a  grace,  for  it  wrongs  both  my  King 
and  his  Council.  These  charges  ye  have  made,  but  ye 
have  not  proved  thorn.  Armed  men  are  not  proofs  ;  and 
granting  that  hot  blood  and  mortal  infirmity  of  judgment 
have  caused  Tostig  to  err  against  you  and  the  right,  think 
still  of  his  qualities  to  reign  over  men  whose  lands,  and 
whose  rivers,  lie  ever  exposed  to  the  dread  Northern 
sea-kings.  \Vhere  will  ye  find  a  chief  with  arm  as  strong, 
and  heart  as  dauntless  ?  By  his  mother's  side  he  is  allied 
to  your  own  lineage.  And  for  the  rest,  if  ye  receive  him 
back  to  his  earldom,  not  only  do  I,  Harold  in  whom  you 
profess  to  trust,  pledge  full  oblivion  of  the  past,  but  I  will 
undertake,  in  his  name,  that  he  shall  rule  you  well  for  the 
future,  according  to  the  laws  of  King  Canute." 

"  That  will  we  not  hear,"  cried  the  thcgns,  with  one 
voice  ;  while  the  tones  of  Gamcl  Oeorn,  rough  with  the 
rattling  Danish  burr,  rose  above  all,  "  for  we  were  born 
free.  A  proud  and  bad  chief  is  by  us  not  to  be  endured ; 
we  have  learned  from  our  ancestors  to  live  free  or 
die ! " 

A  murmur,  not  of  condemnation,  at  these  words,  was 
heard  amongst  the  Saxon  chiefs  round  Harold :  and 
beloved  and  revered  as  he  was,  he  felt  that,  had  he  the 
heart,  he  had  scarce  the  power,  to  have  coerced  those 
warriors  to  march  at  once  on  their  countrymen  in  such  a 
cause.  But  foreseeing  great  evil  in  the  surrender  of  his 
brother's  interests,  whether  by  lowering  the  King's  dignity 
to  the  demands  of  armed  force,  or  sending  abroad  in  all  his 
fierce  passions  a  man  so  highly  connected  with  Norman 
and  Dane,  so  vindictive  and  so  grasping,  as  Tostig,  the 
Earl  shunned  further  parley  at  that  time  and  place.  He 
appointed  a  meeting  In  the  town  with  the  chiefs;  and 
requested  them,  meanwhile,  to  reconsider  their  demands, 
and  at  least  shape  them  so  as  that  they  could  be  transmitted 
io  the  King,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  Oxford. 

It  is  in  vain  to  describe  the  rage  of  Tostig,  when  his 
brother  gravely  repeated  to  him  the  accusations  against 
him,  and  asked  for  his  justification.  Justification  he  could 
not  give.  His  Idea  of  law  was  but  force,  and  by  force 
alone  he  demanded  now  to  be  defended.  Harold,  then, 
wishing  not  alone  to  be  judge  in  his  brother's  cause? 
referred  further  discussion  to  tlie  chiefs  of  the  various 
towns  and  shires,  whose  troops  had  swelled  the  War-Fyrd ; 
and  to  them  he  bade  Tostig  plead  his  cause. 

Vidn  as  a  woman,  while  fierce  as  a  tiger,  Tostig  assented, 
and  in  that  assembly  he  rose,  his  gonna  all  blazing  with 
crimson  ^ad  gold>  his  hair  all  curled  and  perfumed  as  for 
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a  banquet ;  and  such,  in  a  half  barbarous  day,  the  effect  of 
person,  especially  when  backed  by  warlike  renown,  that 
the  Proceres  were  half  disposed  to  forget,  in  admiration  of 
the  earl's  surpassing  beauty  ol  form,  the  dark  tales  of  uis 
hideous  guilt.  But  his  passions  hurrying  him  away  ere 
he  had  gained  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  so  did  his  own 
relation  condemn  himself,  so  clear  became  his  own 
tyrannous  misdeeds,  that  the  Englishmen  murmured 
aloud  their  disgust,  and  their  impaUence  would  not  suffer 
him  to  close. 

"  Enough,"  cried  Vebba,  I  he  blunt  thegn  from  Saxon 
Kent ;  "  it  is  plain  that  neither  King  nor  Witan  can 
replace  thee  in  thine  earldom.  Tell  us  not  farther  of 
these  atrocities ;  or,  by're  Lady,  if  the  Northumbrians 
had  chased  thee  not,  we  would." 

"  Take  treasure  and  ship,  and  go  to  Baldwin  in  Flanders," 
said  Thorold,  a  great  Anglo-Dane  from  Lincolnshire,  "  for 
even  Harold's  name  can  .scarce  ."ive  thee  from  outlawry." 

Tostig  glared  round  on  the  assembly,  and  met  but  one 
common  expression  in  the  face  of  all. 

"  These  are  thy  henchmen,  Harold  I "  he  said  through 
his  gnashing  teeth  ;  and,  without  vouchsafing  further  word, 
strode  from  the  council-hall. 

That  evening  he  left  the  town  and  hurried  to  tell  to 
Edward  the  tale  that  had  so  miscarried  with  the  chiefs. 
The  next  day,  the  Northumbrian  delegates  were  heard  ;  and 
they  made  the  customary  proposition  in  those  -'ses  of 
civil  diilerences,  to  refer  all  matters  to  the  King  and  the 
Witan  ;  each  party  remaining  under  arms  meanwhile. 

This  was  finally  acceded  to.  Harold  repaired  to  Oxford, 
where  the  King  (persuaded  to  the  journey  by  Aired,  fore- 
seeing what  would  come  to  pass)  had  Just  arrived. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Witan  was  summoned  in  haste.  Thilher  came  the 
voung  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  but  Caradoc,  chafing 
at  the  thought  of  peace,  retired  into  Wales  with  his  wild 

band. 

Now,  all  the  great  chiefs,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
asseml)Ied  in  Oxford  for  the  decree  of  that  Witan  on  which 
depended  the  peace  of  England.  The  imminence  of  the 
time  made  the  concourse  of  members  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  assembly  even  larger  than  that  which  had  met  for  the 
inla^v^y  of  Godwin.  There  was  but  one  thought  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  men,  to  which  the  adjustment  of  an  earldom, 
however  mighty,  was  comparatively  insignificant — viz.,  the 
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succession  of  the  kingdom.  That  thought  turned  in- 
stinctively and  irresistibly  to  Harold. 

The  evident  and  rapid  decay  of  the  King ;  the  utter 
failure  of  all  male  heir  in  the  House  of  Cerdic,  save  only 
the  boy  Edgar;  whose  character  (which  throughout  life 
remained  puerile  and  frivolous)  made  the  minority  which 
excluded  him  from  the  throne  seem  cause  rather  for 
rejoicing  than  grief  :  and  whose  rights,  even  by  birth,  were 
not  acknowledged  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
which  did  not  recognise  as  heir  to  the  crown  the  son  of  a 
father  who  had  not  himself  been  ci  owned  ;  ♦ — forebodings 
of  coming  evil  and  danger,  originating  in  Edward's  per- 
turbed visions  ;  revivals  of  obscure  and  till  then  forgotten 
prophecies,  ancient  as  the  days  of  Merlin ;  rumours, 
industriously  fomented  into  certainty  by  Haco,  whose 
whole  soul  seemed  devoted  to  Harold's  cause,  of  the  in- 
tended claim  of  the  Norman  Count  to  the  throne  ; — all 
concurred  to  make  the  election  of  a  man  matured  in  camp 
and  council,  doubly  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  realm. 

Warm  favourers,  naturally,  of  Harold,  were  the  genuine 
Saxon  population,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Anglo-Danish — 
all  the  thegns  of  his  vast  Earldom  of  Wessex,  reaching  to 
the  southern  and  western  coasts,  from  Sandwich  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall ;  and 
including  the  free  men  of  Kent,  whose  inhabitants  even 
from  the  days  of  Caesar  had  been  considered  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  British  population,  and  from  the  days  of 
Hengist  had  exercised  an  Influence  that  nothing  save  the 
warlike  might  of  the  Anglo-Danes  counterbalanced.  With 
Harold,  too,  were  many  of  the  thegns  from  his  earlier 
earldom  of  East  Anglia,  comprising  the  county  of  Essex, 
great  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  so  reaching  into 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Ely.  With  him, 
were  all  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power  of  London, 
and  most  of  the  trading  towns  ;  with  him  all  the  veterans 
of  the  armies  he  had  led  ;  with  him  too,  generally  through- 
out the  empire,  was  the  force,  less  distinctly  demarked  of 
public  and  national  feeling. 

Even  the  priests,  save  those  in.  mediately  about  the 
court,  forgot  in  the  exigency  of  the  time,  their  ancient  and 
deep-rooted  dislike  to  Godwin's  House  ;  they  remembered, 

•  This  truth  has  been  overlooked  by  writers,  who  have  maintained 
the  Atheliiig's  right  as  if  incontestable.  "  An  opinion  prevailed," 
says  Palgravc,  E:irj.  Communivculih,  pp.  559,  5G0,  "  tiiat  if  the 
Atheling  was  bo  n  liefore  his  father  and  mother  were  ordained  to  'he 
royal  digiiily,  the  crown  did  not  descend  to  the  child  of  uncrowned 
ancestors."  Our  great  legal  historian  quotes  Eadmer,  De  Vit. 
Sand.  Dunslan,  p.  220,  for  the  objection  made  to  the  succession 
of  Edward  the  Martyr,  on  this  score. 
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at  least,  that  Harold  had  never  in  foray  or  feud,  plundered 
a  single  convent ;  or  in  peace,  and  through  plot,  appro- 
priaUd  lo  liimself  a  single  hyde  of  Church  land  ;  and  that 
was  more  than  could  have  been  said  of  any  other  earl  of  the 
age — even  of  Leofric  the  Holy.  They  caught,  as  a  church 
must  do,  when  so  intimately,  even  in  its  illiterate  errors, 
allied  with  the  people  as  the  old  Saxon  Church  was,  the 
popular  enthusiasm.  Abbot  combined  with  thegn  in  zeal 
for  Earl  Harold. 

The  oiil>  party  that  stood  aloof  was  the  one  that  espoused 
the  claims  of  the  younji  sons  of  Algar.  Hut  this  party 
was  indeed  most  formidable  ;  it  united  all  the  old  friends 
of  the  virtuous  Leofric,  of  the  famous  Siward  ;  it  had  a 
numerous  party  even  in  East  Anglia  (in  which  earldom 
Algar  had  succeeded  Harold) ;  it  comprised  nearly  all  the 
thegns  in  Mercia  (the  heart  of  the  country)  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Northumbria ;  and  it  uivoived  in  its  wide  range 
the  terrible  Welsh  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Scottish 
domain  of  the  sub-king  Malcolm,  himself  a  Cumbrian,  on 
the  other,  despite  Malcolm's  personal  predilections  for 
Tostig,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached.  1  ut  then  the 
chiefs  of  this  party,  while  at  present  they  stood  aloof,  were 
all,  with  tHe  exception  perhaps  of  the  young  earls  them- 
selves, disposed,  on  the  slightest  encouragement,  to  blend 
their  suffrage  with  the  friends  of  Harold  ;  and  his  praise 
was  as  loud  on  their  lips  as  on  those  of  the  Saxons  from 
Kent,  or  the  burghers  from  London.  All  factions,  in  short, 
were  willing,  in  this  momentous  crisis,  to  lay  aside  old 
dissensions ;  it  depended  upon  the  conciliation  of  the 
Northumbrians,  upon  a  fusion  between  the  friends  of 
Harold  and  the  supporters  of  the  young  sons  of  Algar,  to 
form  such  a  concurrence  of  interests  as  must  inevitably 
i)ear  Harold  to  the  throne  of  the  emi)ire. 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  himself  wisely  and  patriotically 
('.eemed  it  right  to  remain  neuter  in  the  approaching 
decision  between  Tostig  and  the  young  earls.  He  could 
not  be  so  unjust  and  so  mad  as  to  urge  to  the  utmost  (and 
risk  in  the  urging)  his  party  influence  on  the  side  of  oppres- 
sion and  Injustice,  solely  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  ;  nor, 
on  the  other,  was  it  decorous  or  natural  to  take  part  himself 
against  Tostig  ;  nor  could  he,  as  a  statesman,  contemplate 
without  anxiety  and  alarm  the  transfer  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  realm  to  the  vice-kingship  of  the  sons  of  his  old  foe 
— rivals  to  his  power,  at  the  very  time  when,  even  for  the 
sake  of  England  alone,  that  power  should  be  the  most 
solid  and  compact. 

But  the  final  greatness  of  a  fortunate  man  is  rarely  made 
by  any  violent  effort  of  his  own.  He  has  sown  the  seeds 
in  the  time  foregone,  and  the  ripe  time  brings  up  the 
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harvest.  His  fate  seems  taken  out  of  his  own  control , 
greatness  seems  thrust  upon  him.  He  has  made  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  want  to  the  nation,  a  thing  necessary  to  it ;  he 
has  identified  himself  with  his  age,  and  in  the  wreath  or 
the  crown  on  his  brow,  the  age  itself  seems  to  put  forth 
its  flower. 

Tostig,  iodg.ng  apart  from  Harold  in  a  fort  near  the  gate 
of  Oxford,  took  slight  pains  to  conciliate  foes  or  make 
friends  ;  trusting  rather  to  his  representations  to  Edward 
(who  was  wrolh  with  the  rebellious  House  of  Algar),  of 
the  danger  of  compromising  the  royal  dignity  by  conces* 
sions  to  armed  insurgents. 

It  was  but  three  days  before  that  for  which  the  Witan 
was  summoned  ;  most  of  its  members  had  already  assembled 
in  the  city  ;  and  Harold,  from  the  window  of  the  monastery 
in  whicli  he  lodged,  was  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
streets  below,  where,  with  the  gay  dresses  of  the  thegns 
cnelits,  blended  the  grave  robes  of  ecclesiastic  and  youthful 
scholar  ; — for  to  that  illustrious  university  (pillaged  and 
persecuted  by  the  sons  of  Canute),  Edward  had,  to  his 
honour,  restored  the  schools, — ^when  Haco  entered,  and 
announced  to  him  that  a  numerous  body  of  thegns  and 
prelates,  headed  by  Aired  Archbishop  of  Yorlf*  craved  an 
audience. 

"  Knowest  thou  the  cause,  Haco  ?  " 

The  j'outh's  cheek  was  yet  more  pale  than  usual,  as  he 
answered  slowly, — 

"  Hilda's  prophecies  are  ripening  into  truths." 

The  Earl  started,  and  his  old  ambition  reviving,  flushed 
on  his  brow,  and  sparkled  from  his  eye — he  checked  the 
joyous  emotion,  and  bade  Haco  briefly  admit  the 
visitors. 

They  came  in,  two  by  two, — a  body  so  numerous  that 
they  filled  \he  ample  chamber ;  and  Harold,  as  he  greeted 
each,  bebel  the  most  powerful  lords  of  the  land — the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church — and,  oft  and  frequent, 
came  old  foe  by  the  side  of  trusty  friend.  They  all  paused 
at  the  foot  of  the  narrow  dais  on  which  Harold  stood,  and 
Aired  repelled  by  a  gesture  his  invitation  to  the  foremost 
to  mount  the  platform. 

Then  Aired  began  an  harangue,  simple  and  earnest.  He 
described  briefly  the  condition  of  the  country;  touched 
with  grief  and  with  feeling  on  the  health  of  the  King,  and 
the  failure  of  Cerdic's  line.  He  stated  honestly  his  own 
strong  wish,  if  possible,  to  have  concentrated  the  popular 
suffrages  on  the  young  Atheling ;  and  under  the  emergence 
of  the  case,  to  have  waived  the  objection  to  his  immature 
years.  But  as  distinctly,  and  emphatically  he  stated,  that 
that  hope  and  intent  he  had  now  formally  abandoned,  and 
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that  there  was  but  one  sentiment  on  the  subject  with  all 

the  chiefs  and  dignitaries  of  the  realm. 

"  Wherefore,"  continued  he,  "  after  anxious  consultations 
with  each  other,  those  whom  you  see  around  have  come  to 
you  :  yea,  to  you,  Eari  Harold,  we  ofTer  our  hands  and 
hearts  to  do  our  best  to  prepare  for  you  the  throne  on  the 
demise  of  Edward,  and  to  seat  you  thereon  as  firmly  as 
ever  sate  King  of  England  and  son  of  Ccrdic ; — knowing 
that  in  you,  and  in  you  alone,  we  find  the  man  who  reigns 
already  in  the  English  heart ;  to  whose  strong  arm  we  can 
trust  the  defence  of  our  land  ;  to  whose  Just  thoughts,  our 
laws. — As  I  speak,  so  think  we  all !  " 

With  downcast  eyes  Harold  heard  ;  and  but  by  a  slight 
lieaving  of  his  breast  under  his  crimson  robe,  could  his 
(motion  be  seen.  But  as  soon  as  the  approving  murmur, 
that  succeeded  the  prelate's  speech,  had  closed,  he  lifted  his 
head,  and  answered, — 

"  Holy  father,  and  you.  Right  Worthy  my  fellow-thegns, 
if  yc  could  read  my  heai  at  this  moment,  believe  thac  you 
would  not  find  there  the  vain  joy  of  aspiring  man,  when 
the  greatest  of  earthly  prizes  is  placed  within  his  reach. 
There,  you  would  see,  with  deep  and  wordless  gratitude 
for  your  trust  and  your  love,  grave  and  solemn  solicitude, 
earnest  desire  to  divest  my  decision  of  all  mean  thought  of 
self,  and  judge  only  whether  indeed,  as  king  or  as  subject, 
I  can  best  guard  the  weal  of  England.  Pardon  me,  then, 
if  I  answer  you  not  as  ambition  alone  would  answer ; 
iieither  deem  me  insensible  to  the  glorious  lot  of  presiding, 
under  heaven,  and  by  the  light  of  our  laws,  over  the  destinies 
of  the  English  realm, — if  I  pause  to  weigh  well  the  responsi- 
bilities incurred,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted. 
There  is  that  on  my  mind  that  I  would  fain  unbosom,  not 
of  a  nature  to  discuss  in  an  assembly  so  numerous,  but 
which  I  would  rather  submit  to  a  chosen  few  whom  you 
yourselves  may  select  to  hear  me,  Ih  whose  cool  wisdom, 
apart  from  personal  love  to  me,  ye  may  best  confide  ; — 
your  most  veteran  thegns,  your  most  honoured  prelates  : 
To  them  will  I  speak,  to  them  make  clean  my  bosom  ;  and 
to  their  answer,  their  counsels,  will  I  in  all  things  defer : 
whether  with  loyal  heart  to  serve  another,  whom,  hearing 
me,  they  may  decide  to  choose  ;  or  to  fit  my  soul  to  bear, 
iiot  unworthUy,  the  weight  of  a  kingly  crown." 

Aired  lifted  his  mild  eyes  to  Harold,  and  there  were  both 
pity  and  approval  in  his  gaze,  for  he  divined  the  Earl. 

"  Thou  hast  chosen  the  right  course,  my  son  ;  and  we 
will  retire  at  once,  and  elect  those  with  whom  thou  mayst 
freely  confer,  and  by  whose  judgment  thou  mayst  righte- 
ously abide." 

The  prelate  turned,  and  with  him  went  the  conclave. 
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I  Pft  nlone  with  Haco,  the  last  said,  abruptly,—- 
"  Thou  wiirnot  be  so'  indiscreet.  O  Harold,  a.  to  confew 
thy  compoUc.l  oath  to  the  fraudful  Norman  ? 
That  is  my  design."  replied  Harold  coldly. 
The  son  of  Sweyn  began  to  remonstrate,  but  the  Earl 

'r/tht  Norm.n  say  that  he  ha.  been  deceived  in  Harold 
npvpr  so  shall  sav  the  men  of  Enjjland.  Leave  me.  i 
InoZ  not  why.  Haco.  but  in  thy  P^J^^^^;^ 
is  a  clamour  as  strong  as  in  the  spells  of  Hilda.  J  ^^ar 
b„N-  the  fault  is  not  in  thee  but  in  the  superstitious  in- 
firmities of  man  who  hath  once  lowered,  or,  it  may  be,  too 
hiihlv  st?i  eThis  ^  to  the  things  of  a  haggard  fancy, 
f^^^t  and  send  to  mc  my  brother  Gurth.  I  wou  d  have 
hi^n  a?one  of  my  House  present  at  this  solemn  crisU  of  its 

fate."  ^  , 

Haco  bowed  his  head,  and  went. 

In  a  few  moments  more.  Gurth  came  in.  To  this  pure 
and  snotless  spirit  Harold  had  already  related  the  events  of 
Ws  unCpy  vi  to  the  Norman  ;  and  he  felt,  as  the  young 
rhirf  Dressed  his  hand,  and  looked  on  him  with  lus  clear 
and  lo^nTeyes,  ^  if  Honour  made  palpable  stood  by  his 

^"six  of  the  ecclesiastics,  most  eminent  for  Church  learn- 
in  f-small  as  was  that  wliich  they  could  boast,  compared 
^tlTth^  scholars  of  Normandy  and  the  Papal  States,  bu 
S  least  more  intelligent  and  more  free  from  mere  formal 
monasticSm  than  most  of  their  Saxon  contempcraries.- 
Td  six  ofThe  chiefs  most  renowned  for  experience  m  war 
or  council,  selected  under  the  sagacious  promptings  of 
Sred,  accompanied  that  prelate  to  the  presence  of  the 

Close,  thou  I  close  I  close!  Gurth,"  whispered  Harold  : 
"  for  this  is  a  confession  against  man's  pride,  and  sorely 
doth  it  shame  ;-so  that  I  would  have  thy  bold  sinless  heart 

'"hen  T"nlng"hrs"ann  upon  his  brother's  shoulder,  and 
in  a  voice,  the"  first  tones  of  which,  as  betraying  earnest 
emotion,  lA-esistibly  chained  and  affected  his  noble  audience, 

""Tal-Kre'^'cri^m^  though  all  more  akin  to  terror 
than  repu^ance,  with  which  the  listeners  heard  the  Earl  s 

Dlain  and  candid  recital.  j    u  ti,^ 

Among  the  lay-chiefs  the  impression  made  by  the  com- 
DcUed  oath  was  Comparatively  slight :  for  it  was  the  worst 
?fce  of  ?he  Saxon  llws,  to  entangle  -ll^.^arges,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest,  in  a  reckless  multipUcity  of  oaths,* 

•  See  the  judicious  remarks  of  Henry,  Hist,  of  Britain,  on 
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to  the  grievolis  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  truth  :  and  oaths 
then  had  become  almost  as  much  mere  matter  of  le{»iil  form, 
as  certain  oatl  -bad  relic  of  those  times  1 — still  existing  in 
our  parliamentary  and  collefjiatc  proceedings,  are  deemed 
by  mi  l),  not  otherwise  dishonourable,  even  now.  And  to 
no  kind  of  oath  was  more'  latitude  given  than  to  such  as 
rilati'd  to  fealty  to  a  chief:  for  these,  in  the  constant 
rebellions  which  happened  year  after  yenr,  were  openly 
violated,  and  without  reproach.  Not  a  sub-king  in  Wales 
who  harried  the  border,  not  an  Earl  who  raised  banner 
against  the  Baslleus  of  Britain,  but  infringed  his  oath  to 
he  good  man  and  true  to  the  lord  paramount ;  and  even 
William  the  Norman  himself  never  found  his  oath  of  feally 
.1  and  in  his  way,  whenever  he  deemed  it  right  and  expedient 
to  take  arms  against  his  suzerain  of  France. 

On  the  churchmen  the  impression  was  stronger  and 
more  serious :  not  that  made  by  the  oath  itself,  but  by  the 
relics  on  which  the  hand  had  been  laid.  They  looked  at 
each  other,  doubtful  and  appalled,  when  the  Earl  ceased 
his  tale  ;  while  only  among  the  laymen  circled  a  murmur  of 
mingled  wrath  at  William's  bold  design  on  their  native 
land,  and  of  scorn  at  the  thought  that  an  oath,  surprised 
and  compelled,  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  treason 
to  a  whole  people. 

"  Thus,"  said  Harold,  after  a  pause,  "  thus  have  I  made 
clear  to  you  my  conscience,  and  revealed  to  you  the  only 
obstacle  between  your  offers  and  my  choice.  From  the 
keeping  of  an  oath  so  extorted,  and  so  deadly  to  England, 
I  his  venerable  prelate  and  mine  own  soul  have  freed  me. 
Whether  as  king  or  as  subject,  I  shall  alike  revere  the 
li\nng  and  their  long  posterity  more  than  the  dead  men's 
bones,  and,  with  sword  and  with  battle-axe,  hew  out 
against  the  invader  my  best  atonement  for  the  lip's  wealc- 
ness  and  the  heart's  desertion.  But  whether,  knDwmg 
what  hath  passed,  ye  may  not  deem  it  safer  for  the  land  to 
elect  another  king,— this  it  is  which,  free  and  fore-thought- 
ful of  every  chance,  ye  should  now  decide." 

With  these  words  he  stepped  from  the  dais,  and  retired 
into  the  oratory  that  adjoined  the  chamber,  followed  by 
Gurth.  The  eyes  of  the  priests  then  turned  to  Aired,  and 
to  them  the  prelate  spoke  as  he  had  done  before  to  Harold  ; 
—he  distinguished  between  the  oath  and  Its  fulfdment— 
between  the  lesser  sin  and  the  greater— the  one  which  the 
Church  could  absolve — the  one  which  no  Church  had  the 
right  to  exact,  and  which,  if  fulfilled,  no  penance  could 
expiate.    He  owned  frankly,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  the 

this  head.  From  the  lavish  abuse  of  oaths,  perjury  had  come  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  national  vices  of  the  Saxon. 
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dinUultles  io  created,  that  had  made  him  incline  to  the 
AlheliiiH  ;  but,  convinced  of  that  prince's  Incopiuily,  even 
In  the  most  ordinary  limes,  to  rule  England,  ho  shrunk  yet 
more  from  such  a  choice,  when  the  swords  of  the  Norman 
were  already  sharpening  for  contest.  Finally  he  said, 
"  If  a  man  as  fit  to  defend  us  as  Harold  can  be  found,  let 
us  ]jrefer  him  :  if  not  '* 

"  There  is  no  other  man  I  "  cried  llir  thegns  with  one 
voice.  "  And,"  said  a  wise  old  chief,  "  had  Harold  sought 
to  play  a  trick  to  secure  the  throne,  he  could  not  have 
devised  one  more  sure  than  the  tale  he  hath  now  told  \is. 
What  I  just  when  we  are  most  assured  that  the  doughtiest 
and  deadliest  foe  that  our  land  can  brave,  waits  but  for 
Edward'i  death  to  t  nforce  on  us  a  stranger's  yoke — what  1 
shall  we  for  that  very  reason  deprive  ourselves  of  the  only 
man  able  to  resist  hiiu  ?  Hai  old  hath  taken  an  oaf  h  !  God 
wot,  who  among  us  have  not  taken  some  oath  at  law  for 
which  they  have  deemed  it  meet  afterwards  to  do  a  penance, 
or  endow  a  convent  ?  The  wisest  means  to  strengthen 
Harold  against  that  oath.  Is  to  show  th(  tp^ral  impossibility 
of  fulfilling  it,  by  placing  him  on  the  ihrone.  The  best 
proof  we  can  give  to  this  insolent  Norman  that  England  is 
not  for  prince  to  leave,  or  subject  to  barter,  Is  to  choose 
solemnly  In  our  Witan  the  very  chief  whom  his  frauds 
prove  to  us  that  he  fears  the  most.  Why,  William  would 
laugh  in  his  own  sleeve  to  summon  a  king  to  descend  from 
his  throne  to  do  him  the  homage  which  that  king,  in  the 
dinerent  capacity  of  subject,  had  (we  will  grant,  even  will- 
ingly) promised  to  render." 

This  speech  spoke,  all  the  thoughts  of  the  laymen,  and, 
with  Alred's  previous  remarks,  reassured  all  the  ecclesi- 
astics. They  were  easily  induced  to  believe  that  the  usual 
Church  penances,  and  ample  Church  gifts,  would  suffice 
-  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  relics :  and, — if  they  in  so 
grave  a  case  outstripped,  in  absolution,  an  authority  amply 
sufficing  for  all  ordinary  matters, — Harold,  as  king,  might 
easily  gain  from  the  Pope  himself  that  full  pardon  and 
shrift,  which  as  mere  earl,  against  the  Prince  of  the  Normans, 
he  would  fail  of  obtaining. 

These  or  similar  reflections  soon  terminated  the  suspense 
of  the  select  council ;  and  Aired  sought  the  Earl  in  the 
oratory,  to  summon  him  back  to  the  conclave.  The  two 
brothers  were  kneeling  side  by  side  before  the  little  altar ; 
and  there  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  In  their 
humble  attitudes,  their  clasped  supplicating  hands,  in  that 
moment  when  the  crown  of  England  rested  above  their 
House. 

Tl\e  brothers  rose,  and  at  Alred's  sign  followed  the 
prelate  into  the  council-room.    Aired  briefly  communicated 
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Uie  result  of  the  conference ;  and  willi  an  aspect.  Mid  to 
a  tone,  free  aUke         triumph  and  indecision,  Harold 

replied  i — 

•'  As  ye  will,  so  will  I.    Place  me  only  where  I  can  most 

serve  the  common  cause.  Remnin  you  now,  knowing  my 
secret,  a  chosen  and  standing  ci.uncil :  too  great  is  niy 
personal  stake  In  this  matter  to  allow  my  niind  to  be 
unl.iasscd  ;  judge  ye,  then,  and  decide  for  me  in  all  things  : 
your  minds  should  be  calmer  and  wiser  than  mine ;  m  all 
ihlngs  1  will  abide  by  your  counsel ;  and  thus  I  accept  the 
1 1  list  of  a  nation's  freedom."  „  .     „  .  * 

lAu-h  thegn  then  put  his  hand  into  Harold'i,  and  called 
himself  Harold's  man. 

"  Now  more  than  ever,"  said  the  wise  old  thegn  who 
had  before  spoken,  "  wUl  it  be  needful  to  heal  all  dissension 
ill  the  kingdom— to  reconcile  with  us  Mercia  and  North- 
iimbria,  and  make  the  kingdom  one  against  the  foe.  You, 
as  Tostig's  brother,  have  done  well  to  abstain  from  active 
interference  ;  you  do  well  to  leave  it  to  us  to  negotiate  the 
necessary  alliance  between  all  Brave  and  good  men." 

"  And  to  that  end,  as  imperative  for  the  public  weal,  you 
consent,"  said  Aired,  thoughtfully,  "  to  abide  by  our  advice, 

whatever  it  be  ? "  „    ,    ^ ^ 

"  Whatever  it  be,  so  that  it  serve  England,"  answered 

tlic  Earl.  ,  .  ,  , 

A  smile,  somewhat  sad,  nitted  over  the  prelates  pale 
lips,  and  Harold  was  once  more  alone  with  Gurth. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  soul  of  all  council  and  cabal  on  behalf  of  Harold, 
which  had  led  to  the  determination  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
and  which  now  succeeded  it— was  Haco.         ,  ^  ^  ,  . 

His  rank  as  son  of  Swcyn,  the  firstborn  of  Godwins 
house— a  rank  which  might  have  authorised  some  preten- 
sions on  his  own  part,  gave  him  all  field  for  the  exercise  of 
an  intellect  singularly  keen  and  profound.  Accu-,tomed  to 
an  atmosphere  of  pracUcal  sUte-craft  to  the  Norman  court, 
with  faculties  sharpened  from  boyhood  by  vigUance  and 
meditation,  he  exercised  an  extraordinary  Influence  oyer 
the  simple  understandings  of  the  homely  clrrgy  and  the 
uncultured  thegns.  Impressed  with  the  couviciion  of  lus 
early  doom,  he  felt  no  interest  In  the  objects  of  others ; 
but  equally  believing  that  whatever  of  bright,  and  brave, 
and  glorious.  In  his  brief,  condemned  career,  was  to  be 
reflected  on  him  from  the  Ught  of  Harold's  desttoy,  the 
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sole  desire  of  a  nature,  'which,  under  other  auspices,  would 
have  been  intensely  daring  and  ambitious,  was  to  administer 

to  Harold's  greatness.  No  prejudice,  no  principle,  stood  in 
the  way  of  this  dreary  enthusiasm.  As  a  father,  himself 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  schemes  for  the  worldly  grandeur 
of  the  son,  in  whom  he  confounds  and  melts  his  own  life, 
so  this  sombre  and  predestined  man,  de.  to  earth  and  to 
joy  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  looked  beyond  his  own 
tomb,  to  that  existence  in  which  he  transferred  and  carried 
on  his  ambition. 

If  the  leading  agencies  of  Harold's  memorable  career 
might  be,  as  it  were,  symbolised  and  allegorised,  by  the 
living  beings  with  which  it  was  connected — as  Edith  was 
the  representative  of  stainless  Truth — as  Gurth  was  tht 
type  of  dauntless  Duty — as  Hilda  embodied  aspirin'; 
Imagination — so  Haco  seemed  the  personation  of  Worldly 
Wisdom.  And  cold  in  that  worldly  wisdom  Haco  laboured 
on,  now  conferring  with  Aired  and  the  partisans  of  Harold  ; 
now  closeted  with  Edwin  .and  Morcar  ;  now  gliding  from 
the  chamber  of  the  sick  king. — ^That  wisdom  foresaw  all 
obstacles,  smoothed  all  difficulties  ;  ever  calm,  never  rest- 
ing ;  marshalling  and  harmonising  the  things  to  be,  like 
the  ruthless  hand  of  a  tranquil  fate.  But  there  was  one 
with  whom  Haco  was  more  often  than  with  all  others — one 
whom  the  presence  of  Harold  had  allured  to  that  anxious 
scene  of  intrigue,  and  whose  heart  leapt  high  at  the  hopes 
whispered  from  the  smil^less  lips  of  Haco. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

It  was  the  second  day  after  that  which  assured  him  the 
allegiance  of  the  thegns,  that  a  message  was  brought  to 
Harold  from  the  Lady  Aldyth.  She  was  in  Oxford,  at  a 
convent,  with  her  youni?  daughter  by  the  Welsh  king  ;  she 
prayed  him  to  visit  her.  The  Earl,  whose  active  mind, 
abstaining  from  the  intrigues  around  him,  was  delivered 
up  to  the  thoughts,  restless  and  feverish,  which  haunt 
the  repose  of  all  active  minds,  was  not  unwilling  to  escape 
awhile  from  himself.  He  went  to  Aldyth.  The  royal 
widow  had  laid  by  the  signs  of  mourning ;  she  was  dressed 
with  the  usual  stately  and  loose-robed  splendour  of  Saxon 
matrons,  and  all  the  proud  beauty  of  her  youth  was 
restored  to  her  cheek.  At  her  feet  was  that  daughter 
who  afterwards  married  the  Fleance  so  familiar  to  us  in 
Shakspeare,  and  became  the  ancestral  mother  of  those 
Scottish  kings  who  had  passed,  in  pale  shadows,  across  the 
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eyes  of  Macbeth ;  •  by  the  side  of  that  child,  Harold  to  his 
surorise  saw  the  ever  ominous  face  of  Haco.  ,  . 

^it  proud  as  was  Aldyth,  all  pride  seemed  humbled  into 
woman's  sweeter  emotions  at  the  sight  of  the  Larl,  and 
The  wSs  at  first  unable  to  command  words  to  answer  his 

cSually,  however,  she  wanned  into  cordial  confldence. 
She  touched  lightly  on  her  past  sorrows ;  she  permitte-^  it 
L  be  seen  that  her  lot  with  the  fierce  Gryffyth  had  b.en 
one  not  more  of  public  calamity  than  of  domestic  grief 
and  that  in  the  natural  awe  and  horror  which  the  murder 
0?  her  lord  iad  caused,  she  felt  rather  for  the  Ul-staired 
king  than  the  beloved  spouse.  She  then  Passed  to  the 
differences  stUl  existing  between  her  house  and  Harold  s, 
arfd  spoke  well  and  wisely  of  the  desire  of  the  young  earls 
to  conciliate  his  grace  and  favour. 

WhS  thus  speaking.  Morcar  and  Edwin.  « /  ^cddent- 
allv  entered,  and  their  salutations  of  Harold  were  such 
as  becamrthefr  relative  positions;  reserved,  not  distant 
-respectful,  not  servUe!  With  the  delicacy  of  hi?h 
natures  they  avoided  touching  on  the  cause  before  the 
Witan  (flxed^  for  the  morrow),  on  which  depended  their 

'tS'Uf  plS?ed  by  their  bearing   and  attracted 
towa^^s  th^m  by  the  memory 

that  had  passed  between  him  and  LeoWc,  theh-  Ulus^trious 
Sandsire  over  his  father's  corpse.  He  thought  then  of 
Ws  owTprayer :  "  Let  there  be  peace  between  thine  and 
miner^  and  looking  at  their  fair  and  stately  youth,  and 
noble  carriage  he  could  r^ot  but  feel  that  the  men  ^ 
Crthumbria^  and  of  Mercia  had  chosen  weU.  The  dfs- 
couie"  however,  was  naturally  brief,  since  thus  made 
g?S"n  ;  the  visit  soon  ceased,  and  the  brothers  attended 
Harold  to  the  door  with  the  courtesy  of  the  times.  Then 
Saco  said,  with  that  faint  movement  of  the  Ups  which  was 
his  onlv  approach  to  a  smile.  m.-- 
"  Will  ye  not,  noble  thegns,  give  your  hands  to  my 

""'"'surdV''  said  Edwin,  the  handsomer  and  more  gentle 
o^  the  t'S  and  who.  having  a  poet's  nature,  elt  a  poet  s 
enthusiasm  for  the  gallant  deeds  even  of  a  rival  —  surely, 
he  Eari  ^1  accept  the  hands  of  those  who  rust  never 
S,  be  compelled  to  draw  sword  «f^«i"^t  England's  hero 

Harold  stretched  forth  his  hand  jeP^y'  {JSi 
cordirf  and  immemorial  pledge  of  our  naUonal  friendships 
was  interchanged. 

*  And  so.  from  Gryllyth,  beheaded  by  hte  tabjects,  dewwidwl 

Charles  Stuart. 
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Gaining  the  street,  Harold  said  to  his  nephew, 

"  Standing  as  I  do  towards  the  young  Earls,  that  appeal 

of  thine  had  been  better  omitted." 

"Nay,"  answered  Haco;  "their  cause  is  already  pre- 
judged in  their  favour.  And  thou  must  ally  thyself  with 
the  heirs  of  Leofric,  and  the  successors  of  Siward." 

Harold  made  no  answer.  There  was  something  In  the 
positive  tone  of  this  beardless  youth  that  displeased  hhn  ; 
but  he  remembered  that  Haco  was  the  son  of  Sweyn, 
Godwin's  flrst-bom,  and  that,  but  for  Sweyn's  crimes. 
Haco  might  have  held  the  place  in  England  he  held  himself, 
and  loolccd  to  the  same  august  destinies  beyond. 

In  the  evening  a  messenger  from  the  Roman  house 
arrived,  with  two  letters  for  Harold  ;  one  from  Hilda, 
that  contained  but  these  words :  "  Again  peril  menaces  thee, 
but  in  the  shape  of  good.  Beware  I  and,  above  all,  of  the 
evil  that  wears  the  form  of  wisdom." 

The  other  letter  was  from  Edith  ;  it  was  long  for  the 
letters  of  that  age,  and  every  sentence  spoke  a  heart  wrapped 
in  his. 

Reading  the  last,  Hilda's  warnings  were  forgotten.  The 
picture  of  Edith — the  prospect  of  a  power  that  might  at 
last  eilect  their  union,  and  reward  her  long  devotion — 
rose  before  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  wilder  fancies  and 
loftier  hopes  ;  and  his  sleep  that  night  was  full  of  youthful 
and  happy  dreams. 

The  next  day  the  Witan  met.  The  meeting  was  less 
stormy  than  had  been  expected  ;  for  the  minds  of  most 
men  were  made  up,  and  so  far  as  Tostig  was  interested, 
the  facts  were  too  evident  *id  notorious,  the  witnesses 
too  numerous,  to  leave  any  option  to  the  judges.  Edward, 
on  whom  alone  Tostig  had  relied,  had  already,  with  his 
ordinary  vacillation,  been  swayed  towards  a  right  decision, 
partly  by  the  counsels  of  Aired  and  his  other  prelates,  and 
especially  by  the  representations  of  Haco,  whose  grave 
bearing  and  profound  dissimulation  had  gained  a  singular 
influence  over  the  formal  and  melancholy  King. 

By  bonie  previous  compact  or  understanding  between 
the  opposing  parties,  there  was  no  attempt,  however,  to 
push  matters  against  the  offending  Tostig  to  vindictive 
extremes.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  outlawry,  or 
punishment,  beyond  the  simple  deprivation  of  the  earl- 
dom he  had  abused.  And  in  return  for  this  moderation  on 
the  one  side,  the  other  agreed  to  support  and  ratify  the 
new  election  of  the  Northumbrians.  Morcar  was  thus 
fOTmally  invested  with  the  vice-kingship  of  that  great 
realm ;  while  Edwin  was  confirmed  in  the  earldom  of  the 
principal  part  of  Mercia. 

On  the  announcement  of  these  decrees,  which  were 
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received  with  loud  applause  by  all  the  crowd  assembled  to 

hear  them,  Tostig,  rallying  round  him  his  house-carles, 
left  the  town.  He  went  first  to  Githa,  with  whom  his  wife 
had  sought  refuge ;  and,  after  a  long  conference  with  his 
mother,  he,  and  his  haughty  Countess,  journeyed  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  took  ship  for  Flanders. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GuRTH  and  Harold  were  seated  in  close  commune  in  the 
Earl's  chamber,  at  an  hour  long  after  the  complin  (or 
second  vespers),  when  Aired  entered  unexpectedly.  The 
old  man's  face  was  unusually  grave,  and  Harold's  pene- 
trating eye  saw  that  he  was  gloomy  with  some  matters  of 
great  moment. 

"  Harold,"  said  the  prelate,  seating  himself,  "  the  hour 
has  come  to  test  thy  truth,  when  thou  saidst  that  thou 
wert  ready  to  make  all  sacrifice  to  thy  land,  and  further, 
that  thou  wouldst  abide  by  the  counsel  of  those  free  from 
thy  passions,  and  looking  on  thee  only  as  the  instrument  of 
England's  weal." 

"  Speak  on,  father,"  said  Harold,  turning  somewhat 
pale  at  the  solemnity  of  the  address ;  "  I  am  ready,  if  the 
council  so  desire,  to  remain  a  subject,  and  aid  in  the  choice 
of  a  worthier  king." 

"  Thou  divinest  me  ill,"  answered  Aired  ;  "  I  do  not  call 
on  thee  to  lay  aside  the  crown,  but  to  crucify  the  heart. 
The  decree  of  the  Witan  assigns  Mercia  and  Northum- 
bria  to  the  sons  of  Algar.  The  old  demarcations  of  the 
heptarchy,  as  thou  knowest,  are  scarce  worn  out;  It  is 
even  now  less  one  monarchy,  than  various  states  retaining 
their  own  laws,  and  inhabited  by  different  races,  who  under 
the  sub-kings,  called  earls,  acknowledge  a  supreme  head  in 
the  Basileus  of  Britain.  Mercia  hath  its  March  law  and  its 
prince;  Northumbria  its  Dane  law,  and  its  leader.  To 
elect  a  king  without  civU  war,  these  realms,  for  so  they 
are,  must  unite  with  and  sanction  the  Witans  elsewhere 
held.  Only  thus  can  the  kingdom  be  firm  against  foei 
without  and  anarchy  within  ;  and  the  more  so,  from  the 
alliance  between  the  new  earls  of  those  great  provinces  and 
the  House  of  Gryffyth,  which  still  lives  in  Caradoc  his  son. 
What  if  at  Edward's  death  Mercia  and  Northumbria 
refused  to  sanction  thy  accession  7  What,  if,  when  all  our 
force  were  needed  acainst  the  Norman,  the  Welsh  broke 
loose  from  their  hills,  and  the  Scots  from  their  moors  I 
Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  now  Kbig  of  Scotland,  is  Tostig's 
dearest  friend,  whOe  lUi  people  side  witli  Morcar.  Verily 
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these  are  dangers  enow  for  a  new  king,  even  If  William's 
sword  slept  in  its  sheath." 

"  Thou  speakest  the  words  of  wisdom,"  said  Harold, 
"  bu\  I  knew  beforehand  that  he  who  wears  a  crown  must 
abjuie  repose." 

"  Not  so  ;  there  is  one  way,  and  but  one,  to  reconcile  all 
England  to  thy  dominion— to  win  to  thee  not  the  cold 
neutrality  but  the  eager  zeal  of  Mercia  and  Norllnimbria  ; 
to  make  the  first  guard  thee  from  the  ^Vclsh,  the  last  be 
thy  rampart  against  the  Scot.  In  a  word,  thou  must  ally 
thyself  with  the  blood  of  these  young  earls ;  Ihou  must 
wed  with  Aldyth  their  sister." 

The  Earl  sprang  to  his  feet  aghast. 

•«  No — nol"  he  exclaimed;  "not  that  I — any  sacrifice 
but  that ! — rather  forfeit  the  throne  than  resign  the  heart 
that  leans  on  mine  1  Thou  knowest  my  pledge  to  Edith, 
my  cousin  ;  pledge  hallowed  by  the  faith  of  long  years. 
No — no,  have  mercy — human  mercy  ;  I  can  wed  no  other  I 
— any  sacrifice  but  that  1  " 

The  good  preli;te,  though  not  unprepared  for  this  burst, 
was  much  moved  by  its  genuine  anguish  ;  but,  steadfast  to 
his  purpose,  he  resumed  : — 

"  Alas,  my  son,  so  say  we  all  in  the  hour  of  trial — any 
sacrifice  but  that  which  duty  and  heaven  ordain.  Resign 
the  throne  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  leavest  the  land  without 
a  ruler,  distracted  by  rival  claims  and  ambitions,  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Norman.  Resign  thy  human  affections  thou 
canst  and  must ;  and  the  more,  O  Harold,  that  even  if 
duty  comj/ellcd  not  this  new  alliance,  the  old  tie  is  one  of 
sin,  which,  as  kinj,',  and  as  high  example  in  high  place  to 
all  men,  thy  conscience  within,  and  the  Church  without, 
summon  thee  to  break.  How  purify  the  erring  Uves  of  the 
churchmen,  if  thyself  a  rebel  to  the  Church?  and  if  thou 
hast  thought  th,  .  thy  power  as  king  might  prevail  on  the 
Roman  Pontiff  to  grant  dispensation  for  wedlock  within 
the  degrees,  and  that  so  thou  mightest  legally  confirm  thy 
now  illegal  troth  ;  bethink  thee  well,  thou  hast  a  more 
dread  and  urgent  boon  now  to  ask — in  absolution  from 
thine  oath  to  Wilii.im.  Both  prayers,  surely,  our  Roman 
father  will  not  grant.  Wilt  thou  choose  that  which 
absolves  from  sin,  or  that  which  consults  but  thy  carnal 

affections?"  .    ,     ^        ^  ^ 

Harold  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned 

aloud  In  his  strong  agony. 

"  Aid  me,  Gurth,"  cried  Aired,  "  thou,  sinless  and  spot- 
less •  thou,  in  whose  voice  a  brother's  love  can  blend  with 
a  Christian  s  zeal ;  aid  me,  Gurth,  to  melt  the  stubborn, 
bu*  to  comfort  the  human,  heart." 

Then  Gurth,  with  a  strong  effort  over  himself,  knelt  by 
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Harold's  side,  and  in  strong  simple  language,  backed  the 
represenlalions  of  the  priest.  In  truth,  all  argument 
drawn  from  reason,  whether  in  the  state  of  the  land,  or 
the  new  duties  to  which  Harold  was  committed,  were 
on  the  one  side,  and  unanswerable  ;  on  the  other,  was  but 
that  mighty  resistance  which  love  opposes  ever  to  reason. 
And  Harold  continued  to  murmur,  while  his  hands  con- 
cealed his  face. 

"  Impossible  1 — she  who  trusted,  who  trusts — ^who  so 
loves — she  whose  whole  youth  hath  been  consumed  in 
patient  faith  in  me  I— Resign  her!  and  for  another  1  I 
cannot — I  cannot.  Take  from  me  the  throne  I — Oh  vain 
heart  of  man,  that  so  long  desired  its  own  curse  I — Crown 
the  Atheling ;  my  manhood  shall  defend  liis  youth. — But 
not  this  offering  1    No,  no— I  will  not  1  " 

It  were  tedious  to  relate  the  rest  of  that  prolonged  and 
agitated  conference.  All  that  night,  till  the  last  stars 
waned,  and  the  bells  of  prime  were  heard  from  church  and 
convent,  did  the  priost  and  the  brother  alternately  plead 
and  remonstrate,  chide  and  soothe ;  and  still  Harold's 
heart  clung  to  Edith's,  with  its  bleeding  roots.  At  length 
they,  perhaps  not  unwisely,  left  him  to  himself ;  and  as, 
whispering  low  their  hopes  and  their  fears  of  the  result  of 
the  self-conflict,  they  went  forth  from  the  convent,  Haco 
joined  them  in  the  courtyard,  and  while  his  cold  mournful 
eye  scanned  the  faces  of  priest  and  brother,  he  asked  them 
"  how  they  had  sped  ?  " 

Aired  shook  his  head  and  answered, — 

"  Man's  heart  is  more  strong  in  the  flesh  than  true  to  the 
spirit." 

"  Pardon  me,  father,"  said  Haco,  "  if  1  suggest  that 
your  most  eloquent  and  persuasive  ally  in  this,  were  Edith 
herself.  Start  not  so  incredulously;  it  is  because  she 
loves  the  Earl  more  than  her  own  life,  that — once  show 
her  that  the  Earl's  safety,  greatness,  honour,  duty,  lie  in 
release  from  his  troth  to  her — that  nought  save  his  erring 
love  resists  your  councils  and  his  country's  claims — and 
Edith's  voice  will  have  more  power  than  yours." 

The  virtuous  prelate,  more  acquainted  with  man's  selfish- 
ness than  woman's  devotion,  only  replied  by  an  impatient 
gesture.  But  Gurth,  lately  wedded  to  a  woman  worthy 
of  him,  said  gravely, — 

"  Haco  speaks  well,  my  father  ;  and  methinks  it  is  due 
to  both  that  Edith  should  not,  unconsulted,  be  abandoned 
by  him  for  whom  she  has  abjured  all  others  ;  tn  whom  she 
has  been  as  devoted  in  heart  as  if  sworn  wife  already. 
Leave  we  awhile  my  brother,  never  the  slave  of  passion,  and 
with  whom  England  must  at  iast  prevail  over  all  selfish 
thought ;  and  ride  we  at  once  to  tell  to  Edith  what  wr 
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have  told  to  him ;  or  rather — woman  can  best  in  such  a 
rfl  le  speak  to  woman — ^let  us  tell  all  to  our  Lady — Edward's 

',vi  Harold's  sister,  and  Edith's  holy  godmother — and 
al.ide  by  her  counsel.    On  the  third  day  we  shall  return." 

"  On  we  so  charged,  noble  Gurth,"  said  Haco,  observing 
tnc  prelate's  reluctant  countenance,  "  and  leave  we  our 
reverend  father  to  watch  over  the  Earl's  sharp  struggle." 

"  Thou  spcakest  well,  my  son,"  said  the  prelate,  "  and 
thy  mission  suits  the  young  and  the  layman,  better  than 
the  old  and  the  priest." 

"  Let  us  go,  Haco,"  said  Gurth,  briefly.  "  Deep,  sore, 
and  lasting,  is  the  wound  I  inflict  on  the  brother  of  my 
love  :  and  my  own  heart  bleeds  in  his  ;  but  he  himself  hath 
taught  me  to  hold  England  as  a  Roman  held  Rome." 


CHAPTER  X 

It  is  the  nature  of  that  happiness  which  we  derive  from 
our  affections  to  be  calm  ;  its  immense  influence  upon 
our  outward  life  is  not  known  till  it  is  troubled  or  with- 
drawn. By  placing  his  heart  at  peace,  man  leaves  vent 
to  his  energies  and  passions,  and  permits  their  current 
to  flow  towards  the  aims  and  objects  which  interest  labour 
or  arouse  ambition.  Thus  absorbed  in  the  occupation 
without,  he  is  lulled  Into  a  certain  forgetfulness  of  the  value 
of  that  internal  repose  which  gives  health  and  vigour  to 
the  faculties  he  employs  abroad.  But  once  mar  this  scarce 
felt,  almost  invisible  harmony,  and  the  discord  extends  to 
the  remotest  chords  of  our  active  being.  Say  to  the 
busiest  man  whom  thou  seest  in  mart,  camp,  or  senate, 
who  seems  to  thee  all  intent  upon  his  worldly  schemes, 
"  Thy  home  is  reft  from  thee— thy  household  gods  are 
shattered — that  sweet  noiseless  content  in  the  regular 
mechanism  of  the  springs,  which  set  the  large  wheels  of 
thy  soul  into  movement  is  thine,  nevermore  1  " — and 
straightway  all  exertion  seems  robbed  of  its  object — all 
aim  of  its  alluring  charm.  "  Othello's  occupation  is  gone  I  " 
With  a  start,  that  man  will  awaken  from  the  sunlit  visions 
of  noontide  ambition,  and  exclaim  in  his  desolate  anf^uish, 
"  \N  hat  are  all  the  rewards  to  my  labour,  now  thou  hast 
robbed  me  of  repose  ?  How  little  are  all  the  gains  wrung 
from  strife,  In  a  world  of  rivals  and  foes,  compared  to  the 
smile  whose  sweetnesR  I  knew  not  till  it  was  lost :  and  the 
seir.e  of  security  from  mortal  ill  which  I  took  from  the 
trust  and  sympathy  of  love  ?  " 

Thus  was  it  with  Harold  in  that  bitter  and  terrible  crisis 
of  his  fate.    This  rare  and  spiritual  love,  whieh.  had  existed 
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on  hope,  which  had  never  Icnown  fruition,  had  become  the 
subtlest,  the  most  exquisite  part  of  his  being  ;  tliis  love,  to 
the  full  and  holy  possession  of  which,  every  step  in  his 
career  seemed  to  advance  him,  was  It  now  to  be  evermore 
reft  from  his  heart,  his  existence,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  deemed  himself  most  secure  of  its  rewards — when 
he  most  needed  its  consolations  ?  Hitherto,  in  that  love 
he  had  lived  in  the  future — he  had  silenced  the  voice  of 
the  turbulent  human  passion  by  the  whisper  of  the  patient 
angel,  "  A  little  whUe  yet,  and  thy  bride  sits  beside  thy 
throne  I  "  Now  what  was  that  future  I  how  joyless  I  how 
desolate!  The  splendour  vanished  from  Ambition — tlie 
glow  from  the  face  of  Fame— the  sense  of  Duty  remaincti 
alone  to  counteract  the  pleadings  of  Affection  ;  but  Duty, 
no  longer  dressed  in  all  the  gorgeous  colourings  it  took 
before  from  glory  and  power — Duty  stern,  and  harsh,  and 
terrible,  as  the  iron  frown  of  a  Grecian  Destiny. 

And  thus,  front  to  front  with  that  Duty,  he  sate  alone 
one  evening,  while  his  lips  murmured,  "  Oh  fatal  voyage, 
oh  lying  truth  in  the  hell-born  prophecy  I  this,  then,  this 
was  the  wife  my  league  with  the  Norman  was  to  win  to 
my  arms  1  "  In  the  streets  below  were  heard  the  tramp  of 
bu«y  feet  hurrying  homeward,  and  the  confused  uproar  of 
joyous  wassail  from  the  various  resorts  of  entertainment 
crowded  by  careless  revellers.  And  the  tread  of  steps 
mounted  the  stairs  without  his  door,  and  there  paused  ;— 
and  there  was  the  murmur  of  two  voices  without ;  one  the 
clear  voice  of  Gurth, — one  softer  and  more  troubled.  The 
Earl  lifted  his  head  from  his  bosom,  and  his  heart  beat 
quick  at  the  faint  and  scarce  heard  sound  of  that  last  voice. 
The  door  opened  gently,  gently:  a  form  entered,  and 
halted  on  the  shadow  of  the  threshold ;  the  door  closed 
again  by  a  hand  from  without.  The  Eari  rose  to  his  feet, 
tremulously,  and  the  next  moment  Edith  was  at  his  knees  ; 
her  hood  thrown  back,  her  face  upturned  to  his,  bright 
with  unfaded  beauty,  serene  with  the  grardeor  of  self- 
martyrdom.  ^  ^ 

"  O  Harold  1  "  she  exclafaned,  "  dost  thou  remember  that 
in  the  old  time  I  said.  '  Edith  had  loved  thee  less,  if  thou 
hadst  not  loved  England  more  than  Edith  ?  '  Recall,  recall 
those  words.  And  deemest  thou  now  that  I,  who  have 
gazed  for  years  into  thy  clear  soul,  and  learued  there  to 
sun  my  woman's  heart  in  the  light  of  all  glories  native  to 
noblest  man, — deemest  thou,  O  Harold,  that  I  am  weaker 
now  than  then,  when  I  scarce  knew  what  England  and 
glory  were  ?  " 

"  Edilh,  Edith,  what  wouldst  thou  say  ?— What  knowest 
thou?— Who  hath  told  thee?— What  led  thee  hither,  to 
take  part  agahist  thyself  ?  " 


HAROLD  • 

n^p'o'*  ^!?,®"®"  "^^^  ^"^^  ;  I  know  an.  WTiat  I( 
Zr  f  T'']        ^"^         «wn  love  !  "  SprinfiinV 

her  feet,  and  clasping  his  hand  in  both  hers/whUe  si 
ooked  into  his  face,  she  resumed  :  "  I  do  not  sav  to  the 
Gneve  not  to  „art ' ;  for  I  know  too  well  thy  faith  t5 
'  Soar'^h'^'-^H^  S'-^"^        ^  »0f t    But  I  do  sa 

of  men  f ''""U.^  g'^^'n"?  f"'"  the  sai 

or  men  I  Yes  Harold,  for  this  last  time  I  behold  thei 
I  clasp  thy  hand.  I  lean  on  thy  heart,  I  hear  its  beatina  aS 
I  shall  go  hence  without  a  tear  "  "eaung,  an 

atelv^     TSi',/^5^^i  "  ^^'^cl^im^d  Harold,  passior 

Tf  Z'  u  ,  ^^ceivest  thyself  in  the  divine  nassio 

of  the  hour;  tlioi,  canst  not  foresee  the  ullerness  of  th 
desolation  o  which  thou  wouldst  doom  thy  1  fe  We  wer 
betrothed  to  each  other  by  ties  strong  as  those  of  th 
Church,--oyer  the  grave  of  the  dead,  under  the  vault  o 
heaven,  in  the  form  of  ancestral  faith  !    The  bond  canno 

with'l'^'".-  ^"^'""^  ^^'"^"d^  l«t  England  take  m. 
with  the  ties  It  were  unholy,  even  for  her  sake,  to  rend  r 

chPPk'f»'  v^'l      '^""'"^  ^^"h,  while  the  flush  oS  he> 
cheek  sank  into  mournful  paleness.    "  It  is  not  arthn, 
sayest.    So  has  thy  love  sheltered  me  frim  the  world-s 
ut^er  was  my  youth's  ignorance  or  my  heart's  obSn  o 
M^i"  ^^"^^  ?  *^^t  when  it  pleased  thee  that  w 

should  love  each  other,  I  could  not  btlieve  that  that  love 
was  sin  ;  and  that  it  was  sin  hitherto  I  wffl  not  think 
now  it  hath  become  one."  ^  ' 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  Harold  ;  all  the  eloquence  on  which 

wrfrttt*"?**  spell-bound!  des^rS 

him  in  tl^at  hour  of  need,  and  leaving  to  him  o^v  broken 
exclamations,-fragments,  in  each  of  which  his  heWtellf 

S-Hu  rr'liuihr'?^;-^"'  on?y  to7orS 

mee.— -tiusni    hush  I — This  is  a  dream—wait  tin  w*. 

wakel   True  heart  1  noble  soul  l-l  wm  not%t^tJm 

"  But  I  from  thee  I    And  rather  than  thou  shouldst  hp 
lost  for  my  sake-the  sake  of  woman-to  honoi^  and  Ln 
science,  and  aU  for  which  thy  sublime  life  sp?an  '  from  t?e 
hands  of  Nature-if  not  the  cloister,  may  I  find  theTave  I 
-Harold  to  the  last  let  me  be  worthy  of  thee    and  l^el 
ni  mL        n"°*       wife-that  bright,  that  blessed  fate' 
"sL^nf,.r  H",:  remembering  Edith,  just  men  may  say 
Do^t  ?hnn*  S^'  "  d  shonoured  the  hearth  of  Harold  '  " 
^ui  T    « !/*°?  know,"  said  the  Earl,  striving  to  sneak 
!  ''"^^  that  it  is  not  only  to  reS 

aiolher"?         demand-that  it  is  to  resign  th^eel  and  fS 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Edith  ;  and  two  burning  tears  desnltP 
her  .trong  and  preternatural  self^xultatrn?  swelled  from 
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the  dark  fringe,  and  rolled  slowly  clown  the  colourless 
cheek,  as  she  added,  with  proud  voice,  "  I  know  it :  but 
I  hat  other  is  not  Aldy  Ih,  it  is  England  I  In  her,  in  Aldy  th, 
behold  the  dear  cause  of  thy  native  land  ;  with  lier  enweave 
Ihe  love  which  thy  native  land  should  command,  bo 
thinking,  thou  art  reconciled,  and  I  wnsoled.  It  is  not 
for  woman  that  thou  desertest  Edith." 

"  Hear,  and  lake  from  those  lips  the  strength  and  the 
valour  that  belong  to  the  name  of  Hero  1  "  said  a  deep  and 
clear  voice  behind  ;  and  Gurth,— who,  whether  distiuslinf? 
Ihe  result  of  an  interview  so  prolonged,  or  tenderly  desirous 
to  terminate  its  pain,  had  entered  unobserved,— approached, 
and  wound  his  arm  caressingly  rouml  his  brother.  Oh, 
Harold  1  "  he  said,  "  dear  to  me  as  the  drops  in  my  heart 
is  my  young  bride,  newly  wed  ;  but  if  for  one  tithe  of  the 
t  laims  that  now  call  thee  to  the  torture  and  trial— yea,  if 
but  for  one  hour  of  good  service  to  freedom  and  law — l 
would  consent  without  a  groan  to  behold  her  no  more. 
Knd  if  men  asked  me  how  I  could  so  conquer  man  s  alTec- 
tions,  I  would  point  to  thee,  and  say,  '  So  Hwrold  taught 
my  youth  by  his  lessons,  and  my  manhood  by  his  life. 
Before  thee,  visible,  stand  Happiness  and  Love,  but  with 
them.  Shame  ;  before  thee,  invisible,  stands  Woe,  but  with 
Woe  are  England  and  eternal  Glory  I   Choose  between 

"  He  hath  chosen,"  said  Edith,  as  Harold  turned  to  the 
wall,  and  leaned  against  it,  hiding  his  face  ;  then,  approach- 
ing sofUy,  she  knelt,  lifted  to  her  lips  the  hem  of  his  robe, 
and  kissed  it  with  devout  passion. 

Harold  turned  suddenly,  and  opened  his  arms.  Edith 
resisted  not  that  mute  appeal ;  she  rose,  and  feU  on  Ws 
breast,  sobbing.  , 

Wild  and  speechless  was  that  last  embrace.  The  moon, 
which  had  witnessed  their  union  by  the  heathen  grave,  now 
rose  above  the  tower  of  the  ChrisUan  church,  and  looked 
wan  and  cold  upon  their  parting. 

Solemn  and  clear  paused  the  orb— a  cloud  passed  over 
the  disk— and  Edith  was  gone.  The  cloud  rolled  away, 
and  again  the  moon  shone  forth  ;  and  where  had  knelt  the 
fair  form,  and  looked  the  last  look  of  Edith,  stood  the 
motionless  image,  and  gazed  the  solemn  eye,  of  the  dark 
son  of  Sweyn.  But  Harold  leant  on  the  breast  of  Gurth, 
and  saw  not  who  had  supplanted  the  soft  and  loving  Fylgia 
of  his  life— saw  nought  in  the  universe  but  the  blank  of 
desolation  t 


BOOK  XI 

THE  NORMAN  SCHEMER,  AND  THE  NORWEGIAN 

SEA-KING 


CHAPTER  I 

Ir  was  the  eve  of  the  r.th  of  January---the  eye  of  the  day 
announced  to  King  Edward  as  that  of  his  d«Uverance  from 
earth  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  prediction  had  wrought  its 
oym  fuiniment  on  the  fragile  'rame  and  susceptible  nerves 
of  the  King,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  was  last  passing 
into  the  solemn  shades  of  eternity. 

Without  the  walls  of  the  palace,  through  the  whole  city 
of  London,  the  excitement  was  indescribable  All  the 
river  before  the  palace  was  crowded  with  boats ;  all  the 
broad  space  on  the  Isle  of  Thorney  itself,  thronged  with 
anxious  groups.  But  a  few  days  before  the  new-buUt 
Abbey  had  been  solemnly  consecrated  ;  w  th  the  comple- 
Uon  of  that  holy  edifice,  Edward's  life  Itself  seemed  done. 
Like  the  kings  of  Egyi^t,  he  had  built  his  tomb. 

Within  the  palace,  if  possible,  still  greater  was  the  a^te- 
tion.  more  dread  the  suspense.  Lobbies  halls  corridors, 
stairs,  ante-rooms,  were  filled  with  g^^rc^^X^l.^SA  ffi 
Nor  was  it  alone  for  news  of  the  King's  state  that  their 
brows  were  so  knit,  that  their  breath  came  and  went  so 
short.  It  is  not  when  a  great  chief  is  dymg,  that  men 
compose  their  minds  to  deplore  a  loss.  That  comes  long 
af  ten  when  the  worm  is  at  its  work,  and  comparison  between 
the  (lead  and  the  living  often  rights  the  one  to  wrong  the 
other.  But  while  the  breath  is  strugghng,  and  the  eye 
glazing,  life,  busy  in  the  bystanders,  r  nurs,  Who 
shall  be  the  hefr?"  And,  In  this  instance,  never  haxl 
suspense  been  so  keenly  wrought  up  into  hope  and  terror. 
For  the  news  of  Duke  William's  designs  had  now  spread 
far  and  near;  and  awful  was  the  doubt,  whether  the 
ohhorred  Norman  should  receive  his  sole  sanction  to  so 
arrogant  a  claim  from  the  parUng  assen*  of  Edward. 
Although,  Si  ve  have  seen,  the  crown  was  not  absolutely 
within  the  bequests  of  a  dying  king,  but  at  the  wUl  of  the 
Wit  an.  stm.  In  circumstances  so  unparalleled  the  utter 
failure  of  all  natural  hefa^,  save  a  boy  feeble  in  mind  as 
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body,  and  hnlf  foreign  by  birth  and  rearing  ;  the  love  borne 
by  Edward  to  the  Church  ;  and  the  sentiments,  half  of ' 
lialf  of  reverence,  with  which  he  was  regarded  throv    >  i 
the  land  ; — his  dying  word,  would  go  far  to  infliu 
council  and  select  the  luccessor.   Some  whisperin/    .    ;  . 
other,  with  pale  lips,  all  the  dire  predictions  the    ■  ,ri :  - 
in  men's  mouths  and  breasts  ;  some  in  moody  siitnc  , 
lifted  eager  eyes,  as,  from  time  to  time,  a  gloomy  Benedict  inc 
passed  'n  the  direction  to  or  fro  the  King's  chamber. 

In  that  chamber,  traversing  the  past  of  eight  centuries, 
enter  we  with  hushed  and  noiseless  feet — a  room  known  to 
us  in  many  a  later  scene  and  legend  of  England's  troubled 
history,  as  "The  Painted  Chamber,"  long  called  **TnK 
Confessor's."  At  the  farthest  end  of  that  long  and  lofty 
space,  raised  upon  a  regal  platform,  and  roofed  with  regal 
canopy,  was  the  bed  of  death. 

At  the  foot  stood  Harold ;  on  one  side  knelt  Edith,  the 
King's  lady  ;  at  the  other  Aired  ;  while  Stigand  stood  near 
— the  holy  rood  in  his  hand — and  tlie  abbot  of  the  new 
monastery  of  Westminster  by  Stigand's  side ;  and  all  the 
greatest  thegns,  including  Morcar  and  Edwin,  Gurth  and 
Leofwine,  all  the  more  iUustriout  prelatM  and  abbots,  stood 
also  on  the  dais. 

In  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  the  King's  physician  was 
wanning  a  cordial  over  the  brazier,  and  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate ofRcers  of  the  household  were  standing  in  the 
niches  of  the  deep  set  windows  ;  and  they — not  great  eno' 
for  other  emotions  than  those  of  human  love  for  their 
kindly  lord — (hey  wept. 

The  King,  who  had  already  undergone  the  last  holy 
offices  of  the  Church,  was  lying  quite  quiet,  his  eyes  half 
closed,  breathing  low  but  regularly.  He  had  been  speech- 
less the  two  preceding  days  ;  on  this  he  had  uttered  a  few 
words,  which  showed  returning  consdousness.  His  hand, 
reclined  on  the  coverlid,  was  clasped  in  his  wife's  who  was 
praying  fervently.  Something  in  the  touch  of  her  hand, 
or  the  sound  of  her  murmur,  stirred  the  King  from  the 
growing  lethargy,  and  his  eyes  opening,  fixed  on  the  kneeling 
lady. 

"  Ah  ?  "  said  he  faintly,  "  ever  good,  ever  meek  I  Think 
not  I  did  not  love  thee ;  hearts  will  be  read  yonder ;  we 
shall  have  our  guerdon." 

The  lady  looked  up  through  her  streaming  tears.  Edward 
released  his  hand,  and  laid  il  on  her  head  as  in  benediction. 
Then  motioning  to  the  abbot  of  Weslinlnster,  he  drc  v,  from 
his  finger  the  ring  which  the  palmers  had  brought  to  him,* 
and  murmured  scarce  audibly, — 
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nc  this  kept  m  th«  Ho««.  of  St.  Peter  In  memorj- 

one  thegn.  one  M.l...t.  t-  \''^;\..f,",Mv  ui  the  t^'o, 
"^^.IV'Joy'^on,  about  to        .h,    .  «„        M-;"  j| 

Tlv  Kill   ni:^de  a  slight  gcs  no  oi      .^al^  " 
^J'n/fcotful  of  aU  ...t  he^  worn:       «>-      •  - 

Jut  I'  e  stake  w:     loo  weigh'      th'      -si  " 
lor  th  a  reverent  delicacy  in  Ih-     aroui  t  t  -ns 

;  n  ssH'd  on  eac  h  ulh.  r.  and  a  mu  aur  ro..  ^^  .n  u, 
ihe  name  of  Harold 

••  Bethink  thee,        ^oi  ^rc  ^      ^  ^^^^^^ 

irenudouswithemolio   .       ■       '"K.  ^ 
:,n  infant  yet  for  thes.  mxious     .  s. 

Ldward  sifined  his      d  ir  ^^.^^^ 
Then,    said    he  j^^^m.      a    K         ^^^^^^^  forgotten 
that  "lomenL         f  ,,rel.le^  uu   win.  himself  had 

amon.  I  the  crow.  Bishop  WUliam, 

i,«.n       yyji^JV;^   •  1;il,  who  so  near  to 

ttyX-rihu'su    u.  hy       n. ...  ■      William  thy  c«i»ln. 
the  Count  r.f  the  Norman^  /  ^ 
na  K  w:     Ihe  scowl  on  the  olt^    V  in 

„,,Kered  i J'^^-^'^^'         T''    ^ was  on  the 

tin  1    n.ldsface      so  '       at  of  his  interest 

hill      his  alef-  M         BUi     ■  ot.  ei  -,11 

T'-'    "Vv        s.       .non   nts  Mlent.  but  evidently 
•  *\'  .       I,         H  hts.    Meanwhfle  the  two 

T   P^olat.     bent   -er      m  ^  Stigand  eagerly.  Aired 

f^     >■       .  .  ,  ov      '  orm,  while  Wiih  the  other 

He'Wto  .  iui^w  i  t  ^  the  bed.  the  King 

herrts.  I  see.  ar.       n  l^arold  the  Earl:  so 

!i  ih,  e  w<  rds  he  fell  back  on  his  pUlow  ;  a  loud  shriek 
V.urs-         w'SfS's  lips  ;  all  crowded  around  ;  he  lay  as 

,v   and  the  inde-ribable  movement  of  the 
h;.     ,   .    pl'ystSan  SUe  qui^  from  the  lower  part  of 
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thf  hull.  He  made  his  way  ubruptly  to  the  L  usirte,  ami 
safd  chidinf^ly,  "  Air,  give  him  air."  The  throng  parted, 
t'  leacli  II  istcned  the  King's  ■  ale  lips  witli  ihe  cordial, 
but  no  brc'itili  st't-mcd  to  come  i  irth,  no  i  'Isc  secnu>d  to 
beat;  and  while  the  two  prtlates  knelt  h  ton-  the  human 
'  )dy  and  by  the  blessed  rood,  the  rest  descended  the  dais, 
tind  hastened  to  depart.  Harold  f>nly  remained  :  but  he 
li   1  passe  d  from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  tht  hed 

ihe  crowd  had  gained  the  centre  of  the  hall,  when  a 
sound  that  startled  them  as  if  It  had  come  from  the  grave 
'  hiii'ied  every  footstep  the  sound  of  th<  King's  v-  iee, 
•u<  terribly  distinct,  and  full,  as  with  tlie  vigour  of  y»uth 
I -St  d.  All  turned  their  eyes»  appalled  ;  ail  stood  spell- 
hound. 

There  sate  the  King  upright  on  the  bed,  his  face  seen 
al)  ive  th  kneeling  prelates,  and  his  eyes  bright  and  shining 

down  !  Hall. 

"  Yet)  he  said,  deliberately,  "  yea,  as  this  shall  be  a  real 
vision  Oi  a  false  illusion,  grant  me.  Almighty  One,  the 
power  of  speech  to  tell  it." 

He  paused  a  inoment,  and  i  ns  resumed  : — 

"  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  frozen  Seine,  this  day  thirty- 
and-one  winters  ago,  that  two  holy  monies,  to  whom 
th'*  gil  of  prophet  V  was  vouchsafed,  told  me  of  direful 
woes  tli  it  should  fall  on  England  .  For  God,'  said  they, 
'  after  thy  death,  has  delivered  ^  ijand  into  the  hand  of 
the  !  y,  and  fiends  sYmil  wanuer  over  the  land.'  Then 
I  as*  n  my  sorrow,  '  Can  nought  avert  the  doom  ?  and 
ma  y  people  f,      fhomstlves  by  repentance,  like 

the  Ni  .of  old?'  And  the  Prophets  answered, '  Nay, 
nor  rii^  calamity  cease,  and  the  curse  be  completed, 
till  a  gr  ee  be  sundered  in  twain,  and  the  part  cut  of! 
be  cam  ay  ;  yet  move,  of  itself,  to  the  ancient  trunk, 
unite  tf  fie  stem,  bud  out  with  the  blossom,  and  stretch 
forth  its  fruit.'  So  said  the  monks,  and  even  now,  ere  I 
spoke,  I  saw  them  again,  there,  standing  mute,  and  with 
the  paleness  of  dead  mei-.  by  the  side  of  my  hed  I  " 

These  words  were  said  so  calmly,  and  as  it  were  so 
rationally,  that  their  im|)ort  became  doubly  awful  from  the 
cold  precision  of  Mie  tone.  A  shudder  passed  through  the 
assembly,  and  eavh  man  shrunk  from  the  King's  eye,  which 
seemed  to  each  man  to  dwell  on  himself.  Sudden'^  that 
eye  altered  in  its  cold  beam  ;  suddenly  the  vc'  '  d 

its  deliberate  accent ;  the  grey  hairs  seem^ 
ercc:.  the  v.hole  fricc  to  v.ork  with  ho— 
stretched  forth,  the  form  writb-.  d  on  the  ( 
fragments  from  the  older  Testament  rushed  . 
"  Sanguelac  !    Sfinqiiel  '  - ! — the  Lake  of  lil<^ 
forth  the  dying  King,    the  Lord  hath  bent 
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Lord  hath  bared  His  sword.  He  comes  down  as  a  warrior 
to  war,  and  His  wrath  is  in  the  ste*^  and  the  tlaine.  He 
howeth  the  mountains,  and  comes  down,  and  darkness  is 
under  His  feet  I  " 

As  If  revived  but  for  these  tremendous  denunciations, 
while  the  last  word  left  his  lips  the  frnme  collapsed,  the 
eyes  set,  and  the  King  fell  a  corpse  in  the  nrms  of  Harold. 

But  one  smile  of  the  sceptic  or  the  world-man  was  seen 
on  the  paling  lips  of  those  present :  that  smile  was  not  on 
the  lips  of  warriors  and  men  of  mall.  It  distorted  the 
sharpened  features  of  Stipand,  the  world-man  and  the 
miser,  as,  passing  down,  and  amidst  the  group,  he  said, 
"  Tremble  ye  at  the  dreams  of  a  sicic  old  man  ?  "  * 


CHAPTER  II 

The  lime  of  year  customary  for  the  National  AssemMy  ; 
the  recent  consecration  of  Westminster,  for  which  Edward 
had  convened  all  his  chief  spiritual  lords,  the  anxiety 
felt  for  the  infirm  state  of  the  Kinq  and  the  interest  as 
to  the  impending  succession — all  conowrred  to  permit  the 
instantaneous  meeting  of  a  Wltan  worthy,  from  ^-ank  and 
numbers,  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  time,  and  proceed 
to  the  most  momentous  election  ever  yet  known  in  England. 
The  tho?^ns  and  prelates  met  in  haste.  Harold's  marriage 
with  AMyth.  which  had  taken  place  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  united  all  parties  with  his  own  ;  not  a  claim  countw  to 
the  great  Earl's  was  advanced  ;  the  choice  was  unanimous. 
The  necessity  of  terminating  at  such  a  crisis  all  suspense 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  extinpuishing  the  danger 
of  all  counter  intrigues,  forbade  to  men  thus  united  any 
delay  in  solemnising  their  decision ;  and  the  august 
obsequies  of  Edw  ird  were  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the 
coronation  of  H :;rold. 

It  was  in  the  body  of  the  mighty  Abbey  Church;  not 
indeed  as  we  see  it  now,  after  successive  restorations  and 
remodelllngs,  but  simple  in  its  long  rows  of  Saxon  arch 
and  massive  column,  blending  the  first  Teuton  with  the 
last  Roman  masonries,  that  the  crowd  of  the  Saxon  freemen 
assembled  to  honour  the  monarch  of  their  choice.  First 
Saxon  king,  since  England  had  been  one  monarchy, 
selected  not  from  the  single  House  of  Cerdic — first  Saxon 
King,  not  led  to  the  throne  by  the  pale  'hn?]r=  of  fnMvd 
ancestors  tracing  their  descent  from  the  Father-God  of  the 
Teuton,  but  by  the  spirits  that  never  know  a  grave — the 


*  See  note  (P),  at  the  end  of  Ihe  volume. 
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arch-eternal  ^vers  of  crowns,  and  founders  of  dynasties- 
Valour  and  l  ame. 

Aired  and  Stigand,  the  two  great  prelates  of  the  realm, 
had  conducted  Harold  to  the  church,*  and  up  the  aisle  to 
the  altar,  followed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Witan  in  their  long 
robes  ;  and  the  clergy  with  their  abboU  and  bishops  sung 
the  anlhems-"  Fermetur  manus  tan,"jnd    Gloria  Pafrf. 

And  now  the  music  ceased  ;  Harold  prostrated  himself 
before  the  altar,  and  the  sacred  melody  burst  forth  with 

the  great  hymn,  "  Te  Deum."  .   ^      ,  f,.«»« 

As  it  ceased,  prelate  and  thegn  raised  their  chief  from 
the  floor,  and  in  imitation  of  the  old  custom  of  Teuton  and 
Northman— when  the  lord  of  their  armaments  was  borne 
on  shoulder  and  shield— Harold  mounted  a  platform,  and 
rose  in  full  view  of  the  crowd.  u     , ^ 

"Thus"  said  the  Arch-prelate,  "we  choose  Harold  son 
of  Godwin  for  lord  and  for  king."  And  the  thegns  drew 
round,  and  placed  hand  on  Harold's  knee,  and  cned  aloud, 
"  We  choose  thee,  0  Harold,  for  lord  and  for  king.  And 
row  by  row,  Une  by  line,  all  the  multitude  shouted  forth, 
"  We  choose  thee,  O  Harold,  for  lord  and  king.  So  there 
he  stood  with  his  calm  brow,  facing  all.  Monarch  of 
England,  and  Basilcus  of  Britain. 

Now  unheeded  amidst  the  throng,  and  leaning  against  a 
column  In  the  arches  of  the  aisle,  was  a  woman  with  her  veU 
round  her  face ;  and  she  lifted  the  veU  for  a  moment  to 
ga7,e  on  that  loftv  brow,  and  the  tears  were  streaming  fast 
down  her  cheek,  but  her  face  was  not  sad. 

"  Let  tbe  vulgar  not  see,  to  pity  or  scorn  thee,  daughter 
of  kings  as  great  as  he  who  abandons  i.id  forsakes  thee 
murmured  a  voice  In  her  ear ;  and  the  form  of  HUcia, 
needing  no  support  from  column  or  wall,  rose  erect  by  the 
side  of  Edith.  Edith  bowed  her  head  and  lowered  the 
vefl,  as  the  King  descended  the  platform  and  stood  agam 
by  the  altar,  while  clear  through  the  hushed  assembly  rang . 
the  words  of  his  triple  promise  to  his  people : 

•  It  seems  by  the  coronaUon  service  of  Etiielred  II.,  still  extant, 
that  two  bishops  oflldated  In  the  crowning  of  the  King ;  and  hence 
perlmps.  the  discrepancy  in  the  chroniclers,  some  ^J'l^^^i^''^ 
Harold  wns  crowned  by  Aired,  others,  by  Stigand.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  it  is  the  apologists  of  the  Normans  who  assign  that 
offloe  to  Stigand,  who  was  in  disgrace  with  the  Pope,  and  deemed 
no  lawful  bishop.  Thus  In  the  Hayeux  Tapestry  the  lebel,  Stl- 
BUid,"  to  signiflcantly  affixed  to  the  ofTlciating  prelate,  as  i(  to  convey 
Insinuation,  that  Harold  was  not  iawfuUy  crowned.  Florence  ^y 
far  tJJe  best  Authority,  say.  dlsUnctly.  that  Harold  was  crowned  by 
Aired.  The  ceremonial  of  the  coronaUon  described  in  the  text, 
is  for  the  most  part  given  on  the  authority  ol  the  Cotton  MS. 
quoted  by  Sharon  Turner,  vol.  111.  p.  151. 
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"  Peace  to  his  Church  and  the  Christian  flock. 

"  Interdict  of  rapacity  and  injustice. 

"  Equity  and  mercy  in  his  judgments,  as  God  the  gracious 
and  Just  might  show  mercy  to  him." 

And  deep  from  the  hearts  of  thousands  came  the  low 
"  Amen." 

Then  after  a  short  prayer,  which  each  prelate  repeated, 
the  crowd  saw  afar  the  glitter  of  the  crown  held  over  the 
head  of  the  King.  The  voice  of  the  consecrator  was  heard, 
low  till  it  came  to  the  words  "  So  potently  and  royally 
may  he  rule,  against  all  visible  and  invisible  foes,  that  the 
royal  throne  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  may  not  desert  his 
sceptre." 

As  the  prayer  ceased,  came  the  symbolical  rite  of  anoint- 
ment. Then  pealed  the  sonorous  organ,*  and  solemn  along 
the  aisles  rose  the  anthem  that  closed  with  the  chorus, 
which  the  voice  of  the  multitude  swelled,  "  May  the  King 
live  for  ever  I  "  Then  the  crown  that  had  glc;imed  in  the 
trembling  hand  of  the  prelate,  rested  firm  in  it^  splendour 
on  the  front  of  the  King.  And  the  sceptre  of  rule,  and  the 
rod  of  justice,  "  to  soothe  the  pious  and  terrify  the  bad," 
were  placed  in  the  royal  hands.  And  the  prayer  and  the 
blessings  were  renewed, — till  the  close  ;  "  Bless,  Lord,  the 
courage  of  this  Prince,  and  prosper  the  worlcs  of  his  hand, 
^th  his  horn,  as  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  may  he  blow 
the  waters  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  and  may  He 
who  has  ascended  to  the  kies  be  his  aid  for  ever  1  " 

Then  Hilda  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  lead  Edith  from 
the  place.    But  Edith  shook  her  head  and  murmured, — 

"  But  once  again,  but  once  I  "  and  w'"h  involuntary  step 
moved  on. 

Suddenly,  close  where  she  paused,  the  crowd  parted,  and 
down  the  narrow  lane  so  formed  amidst  the  wedged  and 

l>rcnlh!ess  crowd  came  the  august  procession  ; — prelate 
and  thegn  swept  on  from  the  church  to  the  palace  ;  and 
alone,  with  firm  and  measured  step,  the  diadem  on  his 
brow,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  came  the  King.  Edith 
checked  the  rushing  impulse  at  her  heart,  but  she  bent 
forward,  with  veil  half  drawn  aside,  and  so  fis\7.v(\  on  that 
face  and  form  of  more  than  royal  majesty,  fondly,  proudly. 
The  King  swept  on  and  saw  her  not ;  love  lived  no  more 
for  him. 

*  Introduced  into  Ok    '     -iiea  in  the  ninth  century. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  boat  shot  over  the  royal  Thames.  Borne  along  the 
waters,  the  shouts  and  the  hymns  of  swarming  thousands 
from  th  •  land  shook  like  a  blast,  the  gelid  air  of  the  Wolf- 
month.  All  space  seemed  filled  aad  noisy  with  the  name 
of  Harold  the  King.  Fast  rowed  the  rowers, — on  shot  the 
boat ;  and  Hilda's  face,  stern  and  ominous,  turned  to  the 
still  towers  of  the  palace,  fileaming  wide  and  while  in  the 
wintry  sun.  Suddenly  Edith  lifted  her  hand  from  her 
bosom,  and  said  passionately, — 

"  Oh  I  mother  of  my  mother,  I  cannot  live  again  in  the 
house  where  the  very  walls  speak  to  me  of  him  ;  all  tbinps 
chain  my  soul  to  the  earth  ;  and  my  soul  should  be  in 
heaven,  that  its  prayers  may  be  heard  by  the  heedful 
angels.  The  c'ay  that  the  holy  Lady  of  England  predicted 
hath  come  to  pass,  and  the  silver  cord  is  loosed  at  last.  Ah 
why,  why  did  I  not  believe  her  then  ?  why  did  I  then  reject 
the  cloister  ?  i'et  no,  I  will  not  repent ;  at  least  I  have 
been  loved  I  But  now  I  will  go  to  the  nunnery  of  Waltbam, 
and  kneel  at  the  altars  he  hath  hallowed  to  the  mone  and 
the  monechvn." 

"  Edith,"  said  the  Vala,  "  thou  wilt  not  bury  thy  life  yet 
young  in  the  living  grave  I  And,  despite  all  that  now 
severs  you — yea,  despite  Harold's  new  and  loveless  ties — 
still  clearer  than  ever  it  is  written  in  the  heavens,  that  a 
day  shall  come,  in  which  you  are  to  be  evermore  united. 
Many  of  the  shapes  I  have  seen,  many  of  the  sounds  I 
have  heard,  in  the  trance  and  ihe  dream,  fade  in  the 
troubled  memory  of  waking  life.  But  never  yet  hath 
grown  doubtful  or  dim  the  propheqr*  that  the  truth  pledged 
by  the  grave  shall  be  fulfliled." 

"  Oh,  tempt  not  1  Oh,  delude  not  I  "  CTied  Edith,  while 
the  blood  rushed  over  her  brow.  "  Thou  knowest  this 
cannot  be.  Another's  I  he  is  another's  !  and  in  the  words 
thou  hast  uttered  there  is  deadly  sin." 

"There  is  no  sin  in  the  resolves  of  a  fate  that  rules  us 
in  spite  of  oursel  ves.  Tarry  only  till  the  year  bring  round 
the  birthday  of  Harold  ;  for  my  sayings  shall  be  ripe  with 
the  grape,  and  when  the  feet  of  the  vineherd  are  red  in  the 
Month  of  the  \^ne,*  the  Nomas  shall  knit  ye  together 
again  1 " 

Edith  clasped  her  hands  mutely,  and  looked  hard  inlo 
the  face  of  Hilda, — looked  and  shuddered  the  knew  not 

why. 

The  boat  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  beyond 


*  The  Wyn-month  :  October. 
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the  walls  of  the  city,  and  then  Edith  bent  her  way  to  the 
holy  Willis  of  Walthain.  The  frost  was  sharp  in  the  glitter 
of  the  un warming  sun  ;  upon  leafless  boughs  hung  the 
barbed  ice-gems ;  and  the  crown  was  on  the  brows  of 
Harold  I  And  at  night,  within  the  walls  of  the  convent, 
Edith  heard  the  hymns  of  the  kneeling  monks  ;  and  the 
blasts  howled,  and  the  storm  arose,  and  the  voices  of 
destroying  hurricanes  were  blent  with  the  swell  of  the 
choral  hymns. 


CHAPTER  IV 

I'osTio  sate  In  the  halls  of  Bruges,  and  with  him  sate 
Judith,  his  haughty  wife.  The  Earl  and  his  Countess  were 
playing  at  chess  (or  the  game  resembling  it,  which  amused 
the  idlesse  of  that  age),  and  the  Countess  had  put  her 
lord's  game  into  mortal  disorder,  when  Tostig  swept  his 
hand  over  the  board,  and  the  pieces  rolled  on  the  floor. 

"  That  is  one  way  to  prevent  defeat,"  said  Judith,  with  a 
half  smile  and  half  frown. 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  bold  and  the  wise,  wifi-  mine," 
answered  Tostig,  rising,  "  let  all  be  destruction  where  thou 
thyself  canst  win  not  I  Peace  to  these  trifles  I  I  cannot 
keep  my  mhid  to  the  mock  fight ;  it  fites  to  the  real.  Our 
last  news  sours  the  taste  of  the  wine,  and  steals  the  sleep 
from  my  couch.  It  says  that  Edward  cannot  live  through 
the  winter,  and  that  all  men  bruit  abroad,  there  can  be  no 
king  save  Harold  my  brother." 

"  And  will  thy  brother  as  King  give  to  thee  again  thy 
domain  as  Earl  7  " 

"  He  must  1  "  answered  Tostig,  "  and,  despite  all  our 
breaches,  with  soft  message  he  will.  For  Harold  has  the 
heart  of  the  Saxon,  to  which  the  sons  of  one  father  are 
dear  ;  and  Gilha,  my  mother,  when  we  flrst  fled,  controlled 
the  voice  of  my  revenge,  and  bade  me  wait  patient  and 
hope  yet." 

Scarce  had  these  words  fallen  from  Tostlg's  lips,  when 
the  chief  of  his  Danish  house-carles  came  in,  and  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  a  bode  from  England. 

"  His  news  ?  his  news  ?  "  cried  the  Earl,  "  with  his  own 
lips  let  him  speak  his  news." 

Tlie  house-carle  withdrew  but  to  usher  in  the  messenger, 
an  Anglo-Dane. 

"  The  weight  on  thy  brow  shows  the  load  on  thy  heart," 
cried  Tostig.    "  Speak,  and  be  brief." 

"  Edward  Is  dead." 

"  Ha  !  and  who  rcifiis  ? 

"  Thy  brother  is  chosen  and  crowned.'" 
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The  face  of  the  Earl  grew  red  an('  pale  In  a  breath,  and 
successive  emotions  of  envy  and  old  rivalship,  humbled 
pride  and  fierce  discontent,  passed  across  his  tiirbulent 
licart.  But  these  died  away  as  the  predominant  thought  of 
self-interest,  and  somewhat  of  that  admiration  for  success 
whicli  often  seems  like  magnanimity  in  grasping  minds, 
iiiid  somelliing  too  of  haughty  exultation,  that  he  stood  a 
!vin}4  s  Ijrolher  in  the  halls  of  his  exile,  came  to  chase  away 
the  more  hostile  and  menacing  feeliiifis.  Then  Judith  ap- 
proached with  joy  on  her  brow,  and  sjid,— 

'  Wo  shall  no  more  eat  the  luiad  of  dependence  even  at 
Ihe  hand  of  a  father;  and  since  Harold  hath  no  dame  to 
proclaim  to  the  Church,  and  to  place  on  the  dais,  thy  wife 
( »  my  Tostig,  will  have  state  in  fair  England  litUe  less  than 
her  sister  in  Rouen." 

"  Methinks  so  will  it  be."  said  Tostig.    "  How  now 
nuncius  '?  why  lookest  thou  so  grim,  and  why  shakest  thou 
thy  head  ?  " 

"  Small  chance  for  thy  dame  to  keep  state  in  the  halls  of 
the  Kmg  ;  small  hope  for  thyself  to  win  back  thy  broad 
earldom.  Rut  a  few  weeks  ere  thy  brother  won  the  crown, 
he  won  also  a  bride  in  the  house  of  thy  spoiler  and  foe. 
Aldyth,  the  sister  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  is  Lady  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  union  shucs  thee  out  from  Northumbria  for 
ever." 

At  these  words,  as  If  stricken  by  some  deadly  ar  i  inex- 
pressible insult,  the  Earl  recoiled,  and  stood  a  moment 
mute  with  rage  and  amaze.  His  shigular  beauty  became 
distorted  into  the  lineaments  of  a  fiend.  He  stamped  with 
his  foot,  as  he  thundered  a  terrible  curse.  Then  haughtily 
waving  his  hand  to  the  bode,  in  sign  of  dismissal,  he  strode 
to  and  fro  the  room  in  gloomy  perturbation. 

Judith,  like  her  sister  Matilda,  a  woman  Herce  and  vin- 
dictive, continued,  by  that  sharp  venom  that  lies  in  the 
tongue  of  the  sex,  to  incite  still  more  the  intense  resentment 
of  her  lord.  Perhaps  some  female  jealousies  of  Aldyth 
might  contribute  to  increase  her  own  indignation. 

But  without  such  frivolous  addition  to  anger,  there  was 
cause  eno'  in  this  marriage  thoroughly  to  coniijlele  the 
alienation  i)etween  the  King  and  his  brother.  It  was  im- 
possible that  one  so  revengeful  as  TosUg  should  not  cherish 
the  deepest  animosity,  not  only  against  the  people  that  had 
rejected,  but  the  new  Earl  that  had  succeeded  him  In 
wedding  the  sister  of  this  fortunate  rival  and  despoijer 
i  iarold  could  not,  therefore,  but  gall  him  in  his  most  sen- 
sitive sores  of  souL  The  King,  thus,  formally  approved 
and  sanctioned  his  ejection,  solemnly  took  part  with  his 
foe,  rol.bed  liim  of  all  legal  chance  of  recovering  his  domi- 
nions, and,  in  the  words  of  the  bode,  "  shut  him  out  from 
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Northumbria  for  ever."  Nor  was  this  even  all.  Grant  his 
return  to  England  ;  grant  a  reconciliation  with  Harold  ; 
still  those  abhorred  and  more  fortunate  enemies,  neces- 
sarily made  now  the  most  intimate  part  of  the  King's 
family,  must  be  most  in  his  confldence,  would  curb  and 
chiife  and  encounter  Testis'  in  every  scheme  for  his  per- 
sonal agf^randisement.  His  foes,  in  a  word,  were  in  the 
camp  of  his  brother. 

While  gnashing  his  teeth  with  a  wrath  the  more  deadly 
because  he  saw  not  yet  his  way  to  retribution, — Judith, 
pursuing  the  separate  thread  of  her  own  cogitations, 
said — 

"  And  if  my  sister's  lord  the  Count  of  the  Normans, 
had,  as  riglitly  he  ought  to  have,  succeeded  his  cousin  the 
Monk-king,  tlien  I  should  have  a  sister  on  the  throne,  and 
thou  in  her  husband  a  brother  more  tender  than  Harold. 
One  who  supports  his  barons  with  sword  and  mail,  and 
gives  the  villeins  rebelling  against  them  but  the  brand  and 
the  cord." 

"  Ho  1  "  cried  Tostig,  stopping  suddenly  in  his  disordered 
strides,  "  Kiss  me,  wife,  for  those  words  I  They  have 
helped  thee  to  power,  and  lit  me  to  revenge.  If  thou 
wouldst  send  love  to  thy  sister,  take  graphium  and  parch- 
ment, and  write  fast  as  a  scribe.  Ere  the  sun  is  an  hour 
oldo^  I  am  on  my  road  to  Count  William." 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  In  the  forest,  or  park 

land,  of  Rouvray,  and  his  Quens  and  his  knights  stood 
around  him,  expecting  some  new  proof  of  his  strength  and 
his  ^111  with  the  bow.  For  the  Duke  was  trying  some 
arrows,  a  weapon  he  was  ever  employed  in  seeking  to 
improve  ;  sometimes  shortening,  sometimes  lengthening, 
the  shaft ;  and  suiting  the  wing  of  the  feather,  and  the 
weight  of  the  point,  to  the  nicest  refinement  in  the  law  of 
mechanics.  Gay  and  debonnair,  in  the  brisk  fresh  air  of 
the  frosty  winter,  the  great  Count  jested  and  laughed  as 
tlie  scfuires  fastened  a  live  l)ird  by  the  string  to  a  stake  in 
the  distant  sward  ;  and  "  Pardex,"  said  Duke  William, 
"  Conan  of  Dretagne,  and  Philip  of  France,  leave  us  now 
so  unkindly  in  peace,  that  I  trow  we  shall  never  again  have 
larger  butt  for  our  arrows  than  the  breast  of  yon  poor 
plumed  trembler." 

As  the  Duke  spoke  and  laughed,  all  the  sere  boughs 
behind  him  rattled  and  cranched,  and  a  horse  at  full  speed 
came  rushing  over  the  hard  rime  of  the  sward.    The  Duke's 
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smile  vanished  in  tht  frovn  oV  n*-  pride.  "  Bold  rider  and 
graceless,"  quoth  he,  *  y<ho  thus  comes  in  the  presence  of 
counts  and  princes  ?  " 

Right  up  to  Duke  William  spurred  the  rider,  and  then 
leaped  from  his  steed  ;  vest  and  r.  vAiitle,  yet  more  rich  than 
the  Duke's,  all  tattered  and  soUed.  No  knee  bent  the 
rider,  no  cap  did  he  dofT  ;  but  seizing  the  startled  Norman 
\villi  the  gripe  of  a  hand  as  strong  as  his  own,  he  led  him 
aside  from  th''  "ourtiers,  and  said — 

"  Thou  k.  ■  ■■  K  i  me,  William  ?  though  not  thus  alone 
should  I  con        ihy  court,  if  I  did  not  bring  thee  a  crown." 

"Welcome,  ;  .«ve  Tostig  I  "  said  the  Duke,  marvelling. 
"  What  meanest  thou  ?  nought  but  good,  by  thy  words 
and  thy  smile." 

"  Edward  sleeps  with  the  dead  I — and  Harold  is  King  of 
all  lingland  1  " 

"  King  ! — England  1 — King  1  "  faltered  William,  stam- 
mering in  his  agitation.  "  Edward  dead  1 — Saints  rest  him  I 
l  .n^Iand  then  is  mine  !  King  I — /  am  the  King  I  Harold 
hath  sworn  it ;  my  Quens  and  prelates  heard  him  ;  the 
bones  of  the  saints  attest  the  oath  I  " 

"  Somewhat  of  this  have  I  vaguely  learned  from  our 
beau-pire  Count  Baldwin  ;  more  will  I  learn  at  thy  leisure  ; 
hut  lake,  meanwhile,  my  word  as  Miles  and  Saxon, — never, 
wIiUl  there  is  breath  on  his  lips,  or  one  beat  in  his  heart, 
will  my  brother.  Lord  Harold,  give  an  inch  of  English  land 
to  the  Norman." 

William  turned  pale  and  faint  with  emotion,  and  leant 
for  support  against  a  leafless  oak. 

Busy  were  the  rumours,  and  anxious  the  watch,  of  the 
Quens  and  knights,  as  their  Prince  stood  long  in  the  distant 
glade,  conferring  with  the  rider,  whom  one  or  two  of  them 
had  recognised  as  Tostig,  the  spouse  of  Matilda's  sister. 

At  length,  side  by  side,  still  talking  earnestly,  they 
regained  the  group ;  and  William,  summoning  the  Lord 
of  Tancarville,  bade  him  conduct  Tostig  to  Ruuen,  the 
towers  of  which  rose  through  the  forest  trees.  "  Rest  and 
refresh  thee,  noble  kinsman,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "see  and 
talk  with  Matilda.    I  will  join  thee  anon." 

The  Earl  remounted  his  steed,  and  saluting  the  company 
with  a  wild  and  hasty  grace,  soon  vanished  amidst  the 
groves. 

Then  William,  seating  himself  on  the  sward,  mechanically 
unstrung  his  bow,  sighing  oft,  and  oft  frowning ;  and 
without  vouchsating  otlier  word  to  his  lords  than  "  No 
further  sport  to-day  I  "  rose  sloviy,  and  went  p'one  through 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  fcrest.  But  his  lailhful  l  ilz- 
osborne  marked  his  gloom,  and  fondly  followed  him.  The 
Duke  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  where  his  galley 
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waited  him.  He  entered,  sat  down  on  the  bench,  and  took 
no  notice  of  Fitzosborne,  who  quietly  stepped  In  after  his 
lord,  nn<l  placed  liinisclf  on  another  bench. 

The  little  voyage  to  Rouen  was  performed  in  silence  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  his  palace,  without  seeking 
cither  Tostiff  or  Matilda,  the  Duke  turned  into  Ww  vast 
hall,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  hold  council  with  his  barons  ; 
and  walked  to  and  fro,  "  often,"  say  the  chronicles.  "  chang- 
ing posture  and  attitude,  and  oft  loosening  and  tightening, 
and  drawing  into  knots,  the  strings  of  his  mantle. 

Fitzosborne,  meanwhile,  had  sought  the  ex-Earl,  who 
was  closeted  with  Matilda  ;  and  now  returning,  he  went 
boldly  up  to  the  Duke,  whom  no  one  else  dared  approach, 
and  said — 

"  Why.  my  lie<ie,  seek  to  conceal  what  is  already  known 
— what  ere  tlie  eve  v>ill  be  in  the  moiilbs  of  all  ?  You  are 
troubled  that  Edward  is  dead,  and  that  Harold,  violating 
his  oath,  has  seized  the  English  realm." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  Duke  n  iklly,  and  with  the  tone  of  a 
meek  man  much  injured  ;  "  my  dear  cousin's  death,  and 
the  wrongs  I  have  received  from  Harold,  touch  me  nearly." 

Then  said  Fitzosborne,  with  that  philosophy,  half  grave 
as  became  the  Scandinavian,  half  gay  as  became  the  Frank  : 
"  No  man  should  grieve  for  what  he  can  help — still  less  for 
what  he  cannot  help.  For  Edward's  death,  I  trow,  remedy 
there  is  none  ;  but  for  Harold's  treason,  yea  I  Have  you 
not  a  noble  host  of  knights  and  warriors  ?  What  want 
you  to  destroy  the  Saxon  and  seize  his  realm  ?  What  but 
a  bold  heart  ?  A  great  deed  once  well  begun,  is  half  done. 
Begin,  Count  of  the  Normans,  and  we  will  complete  the 
rest." 

Starting  from  his  sorely  tasked  dissimulation  ;  for  all 
William  needed,  and  all  of  which  he  doubted,  was  the  aid 
of  his  haughty  barons ;  the  Duke  raised  his  head,  and  his 

eyes  shone  out. 

"  ila,  sayest  thou  so  I  then,  by  the  Splendour  of  God. 
we  will  do  this  deed.  1  Inste  tiiou — rouse  henils.  nerve 
hands — promise,  menace,  win  !  Broad  are  the  lands  of 
England,  and  generous  a  conqueror's  hand.  Go  and  pre- 
pi!!o  all  my  faithful  lords  for  a  council.  nol>ler  than  ever 
yet  'irred  the  hearts  and  strung  the  hands  of  the  sons  oi 
Rou. 
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Brief  was  the  sojourn  of  Tostig  at  the  court  of  Rouen  ; 
speedily  made  the  contract  between  the  grasping  Duke 
and  the  revenReful  traitor.  All  that  had  been  promlsid  to 
Harold,  was  now  pledfjed  to  Tosli«— if  the  last  would 
assist  the  Norman  to  the  Knulish  throne. 

At  heart,  however,  Tostig  was  ill  satisiled.  His  chance 
conversations  with  the  principal  barons,  who  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  conquest  of  England  as  the  dream  of  a 
madman,  showed  him  how  doubtful  it  was  that  William 
could  induce  his  Quens  to  a  service,  to  which  the  tenure  of 
their  liefs  did  not  appear  to  compel  them  ;  and  at  all  events, 
Tostig  prognosticated  delays,  that  little  suited  his  tierv 
impatience.  He  accepted  the  oiler  of  some  two  or  three 
ships,  which  William  put  at  his  disposal,  under  pretence 
to  reconnoitre  the  Northumbrian  coasts,  and  there  attempt  a 
rising  in  his  own  favour.  But  his  discontent  was  increased 
liy  the  smallness  of  the  aid  aflorded  him  ;  for  Wiiliam, 
ever  suspicious,  distrusted  both  his  faith  and  his  power. 
Tostig,  with  all  his  vices,  was  a  poor  dissimulator,  and  his 
sullen  spirit  betrayed  Itself  when  he  took  leave  of  his 
host. 

"  Chance  what  may,"  said  the  fierce  Saxon,  "  no  stranger 
shall  seize  the  English  crown  without  my  aid.  I  offer  it 
first  to  thee.    But  thou  must  come  to  take  it  in  time. 

or  " 

"  Or  what  ?  "  asked  the  Duke,  gnawing  his  lip. 

"  Or  the  Father  race  of  Hou  will  be  before  thee  !  My 
horse  paws  without.  Farewell  to  thee,  Norman  ;  sharpen 
thy  swords,  hew  out  thy  vessels,  and  goad  thy  slow  barons." 

Scarce  had  Tostig  departed,  ere  William  began  to  repent 
that  he  had  so  let  him  depart :  but  seeking  counsel  of  Lan- 
franc,  that  wise  minister  reassured  iiim. 

"  Fear  no  rival,  son  and  lord,"  said  he.  "  The  bones  of 
the  dead  are  on  thy  side,  and  little  thou  knowest,  as  yet, 
!i'»w  mighty  their  fleshless  arms  1  Ail  Tostig  can  do  is  to 
distract  the  forces  of  Harold.  Leave  him  to  work  out  his 
worst  ;  nor  then  be  in  haste.  Much  hath  yet  to  l)e  done— 
cloud  must  palher  and  lire  mu<;  form,  eie  tlio  l)olt  can  be 
launched.  Send  to  Harold  mi.  :.y,  and  gently  remind  him 
of  oath  and  of  relics — of  treaty  and  pledge.  Put  right  on 
thy  side,  and  then  "         "  • 

"  Ah,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Rome  shall  curse  the  forsworn — Rome  shall  hallow 
thy  banner ;  this  be  no  strife  of  force  against  force,  but  a 
war  of  religion  ;  and  thou  shalt  have  on  thy  side  the  con- 
science of  man,  and  the  arm  of  the  Church." 
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Meanwhile,  Tostig  embaiKed  at  liarfleur  ;  but  Instead  of 
sailinft  to  the  northern  coasts  of  England,  ht  made  for  one 
of  the  Flemish  ports:  and  there,  under  various  pretences, 
new  manned  the  Norman  vessels  with  Mcmings.  I'ins,  and 
Northmen.  His  meditations  during  his  voyaRe  had  decided 
him  not  to  trust  to  William  ;  and  tie  now  bent  his  course, 
with  fair  wind  and  favouring  weatlicr,  to  the  shores  of  his 
maternal  nnc  |e.  l\ing  Swcvn  o'  Denmarlt. 

In  truth,  to  ail  probable  calculation,  ids  change  of  pur- 
pose was  politic.  The  fleets  of  England  were  numerous, 
and  her  seamen  renowned.  The  Normans  had  neither 
experience  nor  fame  in  naval  liplits  ;  their  unvy  itself  was 
scarcely  formed.  Thus,  even  William's  landing  in  England 
was  an  enterprise  arduous  and  dubious.  Moreover,  even 
granting  the  amplest  success,  would  not  this  Norman 
I'rince,  so  |)rofoimd  and  aml)iti()iis,  be  a  more  troublesome 
lord  to  Earl  Tostig  than  Ins  own  uncle  Sweyn  ? 

So,  forgetful  of  the  compact  at  Houen.  no  sooner  had  the 
Saxon  lor<t  come  in  presence  of  the  King  of  the  Danes, 
than  he  urged  on  his  Icinsman  the  plory  of  winning  again 
the  sceptre  of  Canute. 

A  brave,  but  a  cautious  and  wily  veteran,  was  King 
Sweyn  ;  and  a  few  days  before  Tostig  arrived,  he  had 
received  letters  from  his  sister  Gilha,  who,  true  to  God- 
win's command,  had  lield  all  that  Harold  did  and  counselled, 
as  between  himbelf  and  ids  brother,  wise  and  just.  These 
letters  had  i)laccd  the  Dane  on  ids  guard,  and  shown  him 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  England.  So  King  Sweyn, 
sniilin thus  answered  his  nephew  Tostig: — 

"  A  great  man  was  Canute,  a  small  man  am  I :  scarce 
can  I  keep  my  Danish  dominion  from  the  cripe  of  the 
X  trwegian,  while  Canute  took  Norway  without  slash  and 
blow  ;  *  but  great  as  he  was,  England  cost  turn  hard  fight- 
ing to  win,  and  sore  peril  to  Iceep.  WTierefore,  best  for  the 
small  man  to  rule  by  the  light  of  his  own  Utile  sense,  nor 
venture  to  count  on  the  luck  of  great  Canute ; — for  luck 
but  goes  with  the  great." 

"Thine  answer,"  said  Tostig,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  "Is 
not  what  I  expected  from  an  uncle  and  warrior.  But 
other  chiefs  may  be  found  less  afraid  of  the  lucic  of  high 
deeds." 

'•  So."  saith  the  Norwegian  chronicler,  "  not  just  the 
best  friends,  the  Earl  left  the  King,"  and  went  on  in  haste 
to  Harold  Hardrada  of  Norway. 

True  Hero  of  the  North,  true  darling  of  War  and  of 
Song,  was  Harold  Hardrada  I  At  the  terrible  battle  of 
Stiklestad,  at  which  his  brother,  St.  Olave,  had  fallen,  be 
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was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  hh  oody  was  rnvcred  with 
(tie  wounds  of  a  veteran.  Escuping  from  the  tiild,  he  hiy 
«<iiic-i'ah'(l  in  (lie  house  of  a  l5on(lt*r  |>ciisimi,  remote  in  (h».-ji 
forests,  till  his  wounds  were  healed.  Thence,  chanting  by 
I  lie  way  (for  a  pi.>  t's  soul  burned  bright  In  Hardrada), 

That  a  day  would  come  when  his  name  would  be  great 
in  the  land  ho  now  left,"  he  went  on  into  Swulen,  thence 
into  Russia,  and  after  wild  adventures  In  the  liast,  joined, 
with  the  bold  troop  he  had  collected  around  him,  that 
famous  body  guard  of  the  Greek  emperors,*  called  the 
NaiiriMtts,  and  of  lln-se  he  became  the  chief.  Jealousies 
lulween  himself  and  the  Greek  (ieneial  of  the  Imperial 
forces  (whom  the  Norwegian  chronicler  calls  Gyrger), 
ended  in  Harold's  retirement  with  his  Vieringers  into  the 
Saracen  land  of  Africa.  ICighty  castles  stormed  and  taken, 
vast  plunder  in  gold  and  in  jewels,  and  nobler  meed  in  the 
song  of  the  Scald,  and  the  praise  of  the  brave,  attested  the- 
prowess  of  the  great  Scandinavian.  New  laurels,  blood- 
stained, new  treasures,  sword-won,  awaited  him  In  Sicily  ; 
and  thence,  rough  forctype  of  tlie  coming  crusader,  ho 
passed  on  to  Jerusalem.  His  sword  swept  before  him 
Moslem  and  robber.  He  bathed  in  Jordan,  and  knelt  at 
the  Holy  Cross. 

Returned  to  Constantinople,  the  desire  for  his  northern 
home  seized  Hardrada.  There  he  heard  that  his  nephew 
.Magnus,  the  illegitiniate  son  of  St.  Olave,  had  become 
King  of  Norway,— and  he  himself  aspired  to  a  throne.  So 
he  gave  up  his  command  under  Zoe  the  empress  ;  but,  if 
Scald  be  believed,  Zoe  the  empress  loved  the  bold  chief, 
whose  heart  was  set  on  Maria  her  niece.  To  detain  Har- 
(Itnda,  a  charge  of  mal-appropriation,  whether  of  pay  or  of 
ln)oly.  was  brought  against  him.  He  was  cast  into  prison. 
Hul  when  the  brave  are  in  danger,  the  saints  send  the 
tair  to  their  help  I  Moved  by  a  holy  dream,  a  Greek  lady 
lowered  ropes  from  the  roof  of  the  tower  to  the  dungeon 
wherein  Hardrada  was  cast.  He  escaped  from  the  prison, 
he  aroused  his  Vwringers,  they  flocked  round  their  chief ; 
he  went  to  the  house  of  his  lady  Maria,  bore  her  off  to  the* 
galley,  put  out  Into  the  Black  Sea,  reached  Novgorod  (at 
the  friendly  court  of  whose  king  he  had  safely  lodged  his 

•  The  \  a  ringcrs.  or  Vara!.«i.  mostiv  Northmen  ;  this  redoubtable 
force,  the  Janissaries  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  aflorded  brilliant 
llild,  both  of  fortune  and  war,  to  the  discontrnted  spirits,  or  out- 
i.iwed  iieroes  of  the  North.  It  was  joined  aflinwirds  l.\  many  of 
tin-  bravest  and  best  bom  of  the  Saxon  nohlis,  refusiiifj  to  dwell 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman.  Scott,  in  Ci,iinl  Ri,brrt  o/  Puns, 
which,  if  not  one  of  his  best  romances,  is  yet  full  of  truth  .uid  beauty, 
has  descrihcd  this  renowned  band  with  much  poetical  vifiour  and 
historicai  litlelity.  • 
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vast  sr-ollsV  sailed  h<"me  to  the  nnrth  :  nnd,  aft'T  such 
foals  !.>,  heiMmo  sca-kir.M  '>t  ol«l,  rcci'ixed  h:ilf  of  Norway 
from  Ma>jiius,  ami  on  the  death  of  hi9  nophow  the  whole 
of  thai  kingdom  passiU  Ui  his  sway.  A  kiii^  so  wise  and 
so  wcaltiiy,  so  bold  and  so  <lroad.  had  nevfr  yet  been 
known  it)  the  nortli.  And  this  was  thr  king  t.>  whom  came 
Toslig  the  lJurl,  with  the  offer  of  EnKlund's  crown. 

It  was  one  of  the  glorious  nifthts  of  the  north,  nnd  winter 
bad  ain-ady  Ix-jjun  to  melt  into  early  spring,  wiion  two  nion 
gate  undiT  a  kind  of  ruslir  jiorch  of  rouflh  pinc-io)4s.  not  very 
unlike  those  sfon  now  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  This 
porch  was  constructed  before  a  private  door,  to  the  rear  of 
a  lonj*.  low,  irrc^iular  buihiing  of  wood  rtlch  enclosed  two 
or  nioie  court-yards,  ami  covering  an  iinnu-nse  space  of 
ground.  This  private  door  seemed  placid  for  the  |)urpost 
of  Immediate  descent  to  the  sea  ;  for  the  ledge  of  the  ro»  k 
over  whieli  (he  log-porch  spread  Its  rude  roof,  juf  teJ  over  the 
ocean  ;  an<l  from  ll  a  rufj«ed  stair,  cut  through  the  cra^j. 
descended  to  the  beach.  The  shore,  willi  bold,  strm^je, 
grotesque  slab,  and  peak,  :'d  splinter,  curved  into  a  large 
creek  :  and  close  under  the  clIfT  were  moored  s«ven  war-ships, 
hl^h  and  tall,  with  prows  and  sterns  all  gorgeous  with  f^iiding 
in  the  light  of  the  spl'  ndid  moon.  And  that  ru<le  ti  nber 
house,  which  seemed  but  a  chain  of  barbarian  huts  linked 
into  one,  was  a  land  palace  of  ilardrada  of  Norway  ;  but  the 
true  halls  of  his  royalty,  the  true  seats  of  hia  anpire,  vere  the 
decks  of  lh(»se  lofty  «r-ships. 

Through  the  small  i  dtice-work  of  the  wu.  ^  -  o!  the 
loi!-house,  lights  blazed  ;  from  the  roof-top  smo:  .  d  ; 
from  the  hall  on  the  other  side  of  the  dwcilin  :ie 
din  of  tumultuous  wassail,  but  the  intense  stil!  -  ,!  'ne 
outer  air,  hushed  in  frost,  and  lun  inous  with  :  us,  von- 
trasted  and  st  emed  to  rebuke  the  gross  sounds  of  human 
revel.  And  that  northern  night  seemed  almost  as  bright 
as  (but  Ixiw  nnich  more  augustiy  calm,  thwi)  the  noon  of 
the  golden  south  1 

On  a  table  within  the  ample  porch  was  an  imir>  ,e 
bowl  of  l.irehwood.  mounted  in  silver,  and  iiiled  with  p  at 
drhik,  and  two  hus^e  iiorns.  of  size  suitinj^  the  mif:!>ly  v.as- 
sailers  of  tlie  a^e.  The  t  o  men  seemed  to  care  nought 
for  the  stern  air  of  the  cold  night —true  that  they  were 
wrapped  in  furs  reft  from  the  Polar  bear.  But  each  had 
hot  llinu  Ills  wilhin.  that  L'avc  greater  warmth  to  the  veins 
I[|m;5  ii,i>  !.<!\v!  or  t!i?  beiu'skin. 

They  were  host  and  truest;  an  I  as  if  with  the  restless- 
ness of  his  thoughts,  the  host  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
passed  through  the  porch  and  stood  on  the  blealc  rock 
under  tlie  liaht  of  the  moon;  m  i  so  .  he  seemed 
scarcely  human,  but  some  war-chief  of  Iht.    .rthest  time, — 
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\pa,  of  a  time  ere  the  deliiRo  had  shivered  those  rocks,  and 
loft  beds    n  l!ie  land  for  the  realm  of  that  icy  sea.  For 
rdrada  was  in  helpht  above  all  the  rhildren  of 

n.  Iiv(  (lis  of  Norway  made  the  height  of 
irada.*  Nor  was  this  stature  accompanied  by 
»•  iin|)erfeetions  in  symmetry,  nor  by  that  heavl- 
1  icl.  which  generally  render  any  remarkable  ex- 
cess above  human  stature  and  strenptli  father  monstrous 
than  comni.indin^'.  On  the  contrary,  his  proportions  were 
just  :  his  appearance  noble  ;  and  the  sole  defect  that  the 
chronicler  remarks  In  his  shape,  was  "  that  his  hands  and 
feet  were  lar^e,  but  these  were  well  made."  + 

Mis  face  had  all  the  fair  beauty  ol  the'  Norseman;  his 
hair,  parted  in  locks  of  ^'old  over  a  brow  tliat  bespoke  tin- 
daring  of  the  warrior  and  the  genius  of  the  bard,  f»  II  in 
cjlltterinf?  profusion  to  his  shoulders;  a  short  be;inl  lai.t 
ioMU  moustache  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair,  e.uvlnilx 
trimmid.  added  to  the  grand  and  masculine  beauty  of  the 
countenanci',  in  which  the  only  blemish  was  the  peculiarity 
of  one  eyel)row  being  snmewh.it  liiaher  than  the  other.'* 
which  ga\e  something  more  sinister  to  his  frown,  some- 
Iliiu^i  more  arch  to  his  smile.  !  or.  quick  of  impulse,  the 
I^oet- Titan  smiled  and  frowned  often. 

Harold  Hardrada  stood  In  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
u'azing  thoughtfully  on  the  luminous  sea.  Tuslit;  marked 
him  for  some  moments  where  he  sate  in  the  jjorch,  and 
then  rose  and  joined  him. 

"  Why  should  my  words  so  disturb  thee,  O  king  of  the 
Norsemen  7  " 

"  Is  glory,  then,  a  drug  that  soothes  to  sleep  ?  "  relumed 

the  Norwegian. 
"  I  Ilk?  'f'.Jne  answer."  said  Tostlg.  smiling.  "  and  I  like 

still  I  .  I  v.atch  thine  eye  gazin;.;  on  tlu  j)r()ws  of  thy 
war-shi,  .Mranu'e  indeed  it  were  if  thou,  who  i  ast  been 
tightinq  fifteen  years  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
houldst  hesitate  now,  when  aU  England  lies  before  thee  to 
seize." 

*  I. .ling's  Snorro  Sturleson.—  '  The  old  Noruc^'iin  rll  w.ns  less 
;  laii  the  present  ell;  and  'I'hurlasiu.s  reckons,  in  a  nole  on  tiiis 
(  ii:i|.Ur,  tliat  Harold's  stature  would  be  about  four  Danish  elis  ; 
\iz.  about  eight  feel."— I.aing  s  nole  to  the  text.  Allowing  for  the 
exaggeration  of  the  chronicler,  it  seems  probable,  at  least,  that 
Hardrada  exceeded  seven  feet.  Since  (as  Laing  remarks  in  th.- 
amp  note),  and  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  '  our  PInslish  Hnro' 
"ffered  him,  according  to  both  Knglish  and  Danish  autlioritv,  seven 
feet  of  land  for  a  grave,  or  as  much  man  as  his  stature  exceeding 
that  of  other  men.  might  require.  " 

t  Snorro  Sturleson.    See  note  (Q),  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
X  Snorro  Sturleson. 
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"  I  hesitate,"  replied  the  Kinp,  "  because  he  whom  For 
I  line  has  befriended  so  long,  should  beware  how  he  strain 
her  favours  too  far.  Eighteen  pitched  battles  fought  I  In 
the  Saraoin  land,  and  in  every  one  was  a  victor— never,  at 
home  or  abroad,  have  I  known  shame  and  defeat.  Doth 
the  wind  always  blow  from  one  point  ?— and  is  Fate  less 
unstable  than  the  wind  ?  "  ,  ..  4u 

"  Now  out  on  thee,  Harold  Hardrada,"  said  Tostig  the 
fierce  •  "  the  good  pilot  wins  his  \v;iy  through  all  winds,  and 
the  brave  heart  fastens  fate  to  its  Hag.  All  men  allow  that 
the  North  never  had  v.'arrior  like  thee  ;  and  now,  in  the 
mid-day  of  manhood,  wilt  thou  consent  to  repose  on  the 
mere  triumph  of  youth  ?  "  »    .  j 

"  Nay  "  said  the  King,  who,  like  all  true  poets,  had  some- 
thin  a  of  the  deep  sense  of  a  sage,  and  was,  indeed,  regarded 
as  the  most  prudent  as  well  as  the  most  adventurous 
chief  in  the  North  land,—"  nay,  it  is  not  by  such  words, 
which  my  soul  seconds  too  will,  that  thou  canst  entrap  a 
ruler  of  men.  Thou  must  show  me  the  chancis  of  success, 
as  thou  wouldst  to  a  }jrey-bcard.  For  we  should  be  as 
old  men  before  we  engage,  and  as  youths  when  we  wish  to 

^^Thn?  the  traitor  succincUy  detaUed  all  the  weak  points 
in  the  rule  of       brother.    A  treasury  exhausted  by  the 
lavish  and  profitless  waste  of  Edward  ;   a  land  without 
castle  or  bulwark,  even  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  ;  a 
people  grown  inert  by  long  peace,  and  so  accustomed  to 
own  lord  and  king  in  the  northern  invaders,  that  a  single 
successful  battle  might  Induce  half  the  population  to  insist 
on  the  Saxon  coming  to  terms  with  the  foe.  and  yielding, 
as  Ironside  did  to  Canute,  one  half  of  the  realm.  He 
enlarged  on  the  terror  of  the  Norsemen  that  still  existed 
throughout  England,  and  the  aninity  between  the  North- 
umbrians and  East  Anglians  with  the  race  of  Hardrada 
That  affinity  would  not  prevent  them  from  resisting  at  the 
fir-t  •  but  grant  success,  and  it  would  reconcile  them  t( 
the  after  swiu .    And.  Anally,  he  aroused  Hardrada's  emu 
lation  by  Ibe  spur  of  the  news,  that  the  Count  of  th< 
Normans  would  seize  the  prize  if  he  himself  delayed  t( 

forestall  him.  ^   ^  . 

These  various  representations,  and  the  rememorance  o 
Canute's  victory,  decided  Hardrada  ;  and,  when  Tosti| 
ceased,  he  stretched  his  hand  towardi  his  slumbering  war 
ships,  and  exclaimed  : 

Eno' ;  you  have  whetted  the  beaks  of  the  ravens,  an( 
harnessed  the  steeds  of  the  sea  1 " 
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CHAPTER  vn 

Meanwhile,  King  Harold  of  England  had  made  himself 
dear  to  his  people,  and  been  true  to  the  fame  he  had  won 
as  Harold  the  Earl.  From  the  moment  of  his  accession, 
"  he  showed  himself  pious,  humble,  and  affable,*  and 
omitted  no  occasions  to  show  any  token  of  bounteous 
llhorality,  gentleness,  and  courteous  behaviour." — "  The 
Urievous  customs  also,  and  taxes  which  his  predecessors 
had  raised,  he  either  abolished  or  diminished  ;  the  ordinary 
wages  of  his  servants  and  men-oi  war  he  increased,  and 
further  showed  himself  very  well  bent  to  all  virtue  and 

S^oodness."  t  .         ,     ,      *u  » 

Extracting  ths  pith  from  these  eulogies,  it  is  clear  that, 
as  wise  statesman  no  less  than  as  good  liing,  Harold  sought 
to  strengthen  himself  iii  the  three  great  elements  of  regal 
po^ver ConcUiation  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
opposed  to  his  father  ;  Tlie  popular  affection,  on  which  Ins 
sole  claim  to  the  crown  reposed  ;  And  the  mUitary  force  ol 
the  land,  which  had  been  neglected  in  the  reign  of  his 
iieaccful  predecessor.  ^  , 

To  the  young  Athelinfi  he  accorded  a  respect  not  before 
paid  to  him  ;  and,  while  investing  the  descendant  of  the 
iinHent  line  with  princely  state,  and  endowing  him  with 
large  domains,  his  soul,  too  great  for  jealousy,  sought  to 
Mive  more  substantial  power  to  his  own  most  legitimate 
rival,  by  tender  care  and  noble  counsels,— by  etTorts  to 
raise  a  character  feeble  by  nature,  and  denationalised  by 
foreign  rearing.  In  the  same  broad  and  generous  policy, 
1  f arold  encouraged  all  the  merchants  from  other  countries 
who  had  settled  in  England,  nor  were  even  such  Normans 
IS  had  escaped  the  general  sentence  of  banisiiment  on 
Godwin's  return,  disturbed  in  theh-  possessions.  "  In 
brief,"  saith  the  Anglo-Norman  chronicler,?  "  no  man  was 
more  prudent  in  the  land,  more  valiant  in  arms,  in  the  law 
more  sagacious,  In  all  probity  more  accoini)lished  ' :  and 
i:ver  active,"  says  more  mournfully  the  Saxon  writer, 
lor  the  good  of  his  country,  he  spared  himself  no  fatigue 
by  land  or  by  sea."  §  ^     ,  ^ 

From  this  time,  Harold's  private  life  ceased.  Love  and 
its  charms  were  no  more.  The  glow  of  romance  had 
vanished.   He  wa»  not  one  man ;  he  was  the  slate,  the 

•  Hoveden. 

+  Holinshcd.  Nearly  all  chroniden  (even,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
iK.n.  tl:use  most  favouring  the  Normans)  concur  in  the  abilities  and 
lucrils  of  t  larold  as  a  king. 

X  Vi/.  Harold,  Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  243.  f  Hovedeu. 
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n  ;tr('spntativp,  the  incarnation  of  Saxon  England :  his 
sway  and  the  Saxon  freedom,  to  live  or  fall  tosiellier  I 

The  soul  reallv  grand  is  only  tested  in  its  errors.  As  we 
know  the  true  riiifiht  of  the  intellect  bj'  the  rich  resources 
and  patient  strength  with  which  it  redeems  a  failure,  so  do 
we  prove  the  elevation  of  the  soul  by  its  courageous  return 
into  light,  its  instinctive  rebound  into  higher  air.  after 
some  error  that  has  darkened  its  vision  and  soiled  its  plumes. 
A  spirit  less  noi>le  and  pure  than  Harold's,  once  entering 
nn  the  dismal  world  of  enchanted  superstition,  had  habi- 
tuated ilself  to  that  nether  aliuosphere  ;  once  misled  from 
hardy  truth  and  healttiful  reason,  it  had  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  Into  the  maze.  But,  unlike  his  contemporary, 
Macbeth,  the  Man  escaped  from  the  lures  of  the  Hend. 
Not  as  Hecate  in  hell,  but  as  Dian  in  heaven,  did  he  con- 
front the  pale  Goddess  of  Night.  Before  that  hour  in 
which  he  had  deserted  the  human  judgment  for  the 
ghostly  delusion  ;  before  that  day  in  which  the  brave  heart, 
in  its  sudtien  desertion,  had  humbled  his  pride — the  man, 
in  his  nature,  was  more  strong  than  the  god.  Now,  puri- 
fied by  the  flame  that  had  scorched,  and  more  nerved  from 
the  fall  that  had  stunned, — that  great  soul  rose  sublime 
through  the  wrecks  of  the  Past,  serene  through  the  clouds 
of  the  l  ulure,  concentring  in  its  solitude  the  destinies  ol 
Mankind,  and  strong  with  instinctive  Eternity  amidst  all 
the  terrors  of  Time. 

King  Harold  came  from  York,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
cement  the  new  power  of  Morcar,  in  Northuml)ria,  and 
personally  to  confirm  the  allegiance  of  the  Anglo-Uanes  :— 
King  Harold  came  i.om  York,  and  in  the  halls  of  West- 
minster he  found  a  monk  who  awaited  him  with  the 
messages  of  William  the  Norman. 

Bare-footed,  and  serge-garbed,  the  Norman  envoy  strode 
to  the  Saxon's  chair  of  state.  His  form  was  worn  with 
morlilication  and  fast,  and  his  face  was  hueless  and 
livid,  with  the  perpetual  struggle  between  zeal  and  the 
flesh. 

Thus  sa;th  William,  Count  ol  the  Normans,"  began 
Hugues  Maigrot,  the  monk. 

"  With  grief  and  amaze  hath  he  heard  that  you,  () 
Harold,  his  sworn  liege-man,  have,  contrary  to  oath  and 
to  fealty,  assumed  the  crown  that  belongs  to  himself. 
But.  conliding  in  thy  conscience,  and  forgiving  a  moment's 
weakness,  he  summons  thee,  mildly  and  brother  like,  to 
fulfil  thy  vow.  Send  thy  sister,  that  he  may  give  her  in 
marriage  to  one  of  his  Quens.  (iive  him  up  the  strong- 
hold of  Dover  ;  march  to  thy  coast  with  thine  armies  to 
aid  him, — thy  lieue  lord, — and  secure  liiiii  the  h  liiat'c  of 
Edward  his  cuu^iii.    And  thou  shall  reign  at  his  right 
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hand,  his  daughter  thy  bride,  Xorthumbria  thy  flef,  and 
ihe  saints  thy  protectors." 

1  hi-  Kiiijj's  lip  was  llrm,  though  pale,  as  he  answered  : — 
"My  voung  sister,  alas  I  Is  no  more  :  seven  nights  after 
I  :isi'ch(k  d  I  lie  throne,  she  died  :  her  dust  in  Ihe  grave  is 
all  1  could  send  to  the  arms  of  the  bridegroom.  I  cannot 
wed  the  child  of  thy  Count :  the  wife  of  Harold  sits  l)esidc 
him."  .\n'!  he  pointed  to  the  proud  beauty  of  Aldyth, 
onthroned  under  the  drapery  of  f^old.  "  For  the  vow  that 
I  took,  1  denv  it  not.  Hut  from  a  vow  of  compulsion, 
menaced  with 'unworthy  capUvity,  extorted  from  my  lips 
l»y  the  verv  need  of  the  land  whose  freedom  had  been 
i>nund  in  mv  chains  -from  a  vow  so  compelled.  Church 
and  conscience  absolve  me.  If  the  vow  of  a  maiden  on 
whom  to  bestow  but  her  hand,  when  unltnown  to  her 
paroiits,  is  judged  invalid  by  the  Church,  how  much  more 
invalid  the  oath  that  would  bestow  on  a  stranger  the  fates 
of  a  nation,*  against  its  knowledge,  and  unconsulling  its 
laws!  This  rovallv  A  England  hath  ever  rested  on  the 
will  of  the  i)eopk\  declared  through  its  chiefs  in  their 
solemn  assembly.  They  alone  who  coidd  l)ostow  it,  have 
bestowed  it  on"^me:— 1  have  no  power  to  re.si,^n  it  to 
another— and  were  I  in  my  grave,  the  trust  of  the  erown 
would  not  pass  to  the  Norman,  but  return  to  the  Saxon 
people." 

•  Is  this,  then,  tliy  imswer,  unhappy  ion?"  said  the 
monk,  with  a  sullen  J»nd  gloomy  aspect. 
"  Such  is  mv  answer." 

"  Then.  s<trrowing  for  thee.  I  utter  the  words  of  William. 
•  With  sword  and  with  mail  will  he  come  to  punish  the 
p<  r jurer :  and  by  the  aid  of  St.  .Michael,  archangel  of  war, 
he  will  conquer  his  own.'    Amen  I  " 

"  By  sea  and  bv  land,  with  sword  and  with  mail,  will  we 
meet  the  invader,"  answered  the  King,  With  a  Sashing  eye. 

Thou  hast  said  : — so  depart," 

The  monk  turned  and  withdrew. 

"  Let  the  priest's  insolence  chafe  thee  not,  sweet  lord," 
said  Aldyth.  "  For  the  vow  which  thou  mightest  take  as 
subject,  what  matters  It  now  thou  art  king?  " 

Harold  made  no  answer  to  Aldyth,  but  turned  to  his 
Chamberlain,  who  stood  behind  his  throne  chair. 

"  Are  mv  brothers  without  '?  " 

"  They  are  ;  and  my  lord  the  ..ing  s  chosen  council." 
"  Admit  thean  :  pardon,  AyHfth  ;  affairs  fit  only  for  men 
t  laim  me  now." 
The  Ladv  of  IJngland  took  the  hint,  and  rose. 
"  Hut  the  even-mete  wttl  «immo«  thee  soon,"  said  sfa*. 
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Harold,  who  had  aheady  descended  from  his  chair  of 
state,  and  was  bending  over  a  casliet  of  papers  on  the 
table,  replied,—  „ 

"  There  is  food  here  till  the  morrow  ;  wait  me  not. 

Aldyth  sighed,  and  withdrew  at  the  one  door,  while  the 
Ihcgns  most  in  Harold's  confidence,  entered  at  the  other. 
But,  once  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  Aldyth  forgot  all, 
save  that  ^^•  was  again  a  queen,— forgot  all,  even  to  llir 
<■  irlier  and  less  gorgeous  diadem  which  her  lord  s  hand 
had  shattered  on  the  brows  of  the  son  of  Pendragon. 
Leofwine,  still  gay  and  blithe-hcarkil,  entiied  first  : 
Gurth  followed,  then  Haco,  then  some  half  score  of  the 
greater  thegns.  .  ^  , 

They  seated  tliemselves  at  the  table,  and  Gurth  spoite 

lirst — 

"  Tostig  has  been  with  Count  William." 
"  I  know  it,"  said  Harold. 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  he  has  passed  to  our  uncle 
Swevn." 

"  l  foresaw  it,"  said  the  King. 

"  And  that  Sweyn  will  aid  him  to  reconquer  England 

for  the  Dane."  ,  „.,. 

"My  bode  reached  Sweyn,  with  letters  from  ditha, 
before  Tostig  ;  my  bode  has  returned  this  day.  Sweyn 
has  dismissed  Tostig :  Sweyn  wiU  send  fifty  ships,  armed 
with  picked  men,  to  the  aid  of  England." 

Brother."  cried  Leofwine,  admiringly,  "  thou  provides! 
against  danger  ere  we  but  surmise  it."  , 

"Tostig,"  continued  the  King,  unheeding  the  compli 
ment,  "  will  be  the  first  assailant :  him  we  must  meet.  His 
fast  friend  is  Maholm  of  Scotland  :  him  we  must  secure 
Go  thou,  Leofwine,  with  these  letters  t.  Malcolm.— PIk 
next  fear  is  from  the  Welsh.  Go  thou,  Edwin  of  Men  la 
to  the  princes  of  Wales.  On  thy  way,  strengthen  the  fort: 
and  deepen  the  dykes  of  the  marches.  These  tablets  hole 
thy  instructions.  The  Norman,  as  doubtless  ye  know,  nv 
thegns.  hath  sent  to  demand  our  crown,  and  hath  annoum  ec 
the  coming  of  his  war.  With  the  dawn  I  depart  to  ou 
port  at  Sandwich,*  to  muster  our  fleets.  Thou  with  me 
Gurth." 

"  These  preparations  need  much  treasure,  said  an  ou 
thegn,  "  and  thou  hast  lessened  the  taxes  at  the  hour  o 
need." 

"  Not  yet  is  it  the  hour  of  need.  When  it  comes,  ou 
people  will  the  more  readilv  meet  it  with  their  tiuUl  as  witl 
their  iron.   There  was  great  wealth  in  the  house  of  God 


•  Supijosed  to  be  our  first  port  lor  ihipbuUding.— Fosbrooki 
p.  a;*u. 
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win  ;  that  wealth  mans  the  ships  of  I-Jipland.  What  hast 
thou  there,  1  laco  ?  " 

"  Thy  new-issued  coin :  it  halli  on  its  reverse  the  word 
'  Peace.'  "  • 

Who  ever  saw  one  of  those  coins  of  (he  f-ast  Saxon 
K^ing,  tlie  bold  simple  head  on  the  one  side,  that  single 
word  "  Peace  "  on  the  other,  and  did  not  feel  awed  and 
touched  !  What  pathos  in  tliat  word  compared  with  the 
fate  whicli  il  failed  to  propitiate  ( 

"Peace,"  said  Harold:  "to  all  (hat  dolli  not  render 
j)eace,  slavery.  Yea,  may  I  live  to  leave  peace  to  our 
children  1  Now,  peace  only  rests  on  our  preparation  for 
war.  You.  Moicar,  will  return  witli  all  speed  to  Yorlc,  and 
look  will  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hunibcr." 

Then,  turning  to  each  of  the  the^^ns  successively,  he  gave 
to  each  his  post  and  his  duly  ;  and  that  done,  converse 
grew  more  general.  The  many  things  needful  that  had 
been  lon^  rotting  in  neglect  under  the  Monk-kiii<-'.  and 
now  sprung  up,  craving  instant  reform,  occupied  Iheni 
long  and  anxiously.  But  cheered  and  inspirited  by  the 
\  igour  and  foresight  of  Harold,  whose  earlier  slowness  of 
character  seemed  winged  by  the  occasion  into  rapid  de 
(ision  (as  is  not  uncommon  with  the  Englishman),  ail 
ditTiculties  seemed  light,  and  hope  and  courage  were  in 
every  breast. 


CHAFFER  Vin 

Back  went  Hugues  Maigrot,  the  monk,  to  William,  and 
told  the  reply  of  Harold  to  the  Duke,  in  the  presence  of 
l.anfranc.  William  himself  heard  it  in  gloomy  silence,  for 
l  itzosborne  as  yet  had  been  wholly  unsuccessful  In  stirring 
up  the  Norman  barons  to  an  expedition  so  hazardous,  in  a 
cause  so  doubtful ;  ana  though  prepared  for  the  deliance  of 
Harold,  the  Duke  was  not  prepared  with  the  means  to 
erif(  rcc  his  throats  and  make  good  his  claim. 

So  great  was  his  abstraction,  that  he  suffered  the  Lom- 
bard to  dismiss  the  monk  without  a  word  spoken  by  him  ; 
and  he  was  first  startled  from  his  reverie  by  Lanfranc's 
pale  hand  on  his  vast  shoulder,  and  Lanfranc's  low  voice 
in  his  dreamv  ear — 

"  Up  1  Hero  of  Europe :  for  thy  cause  is  won  !  Up  I 
and  write  with  thy  bold  characters,  bold  as  If  graved  with 
the  point  of  the  sword,  my  credentials  to  Rome.  Let  me 
depart  ere  the  sun  sets  :  and  as  I  go,  look  on  the  sinking 
orb,  and  behold  tbc  nin  of  the  Saxon  that  sets  evermore 
on  £ngland  1 " 

•  Pw. 
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Then  briefly,  that  ablest  statesman  of  the  age  (and  for- 
i^ivi-  him,  (lospite  our  modtrn  liphts,  we  must  ;  for,  sincere 
son  of  tlR'  i;hiirch.  In-  regarded  the  violated  oath  of  Harold 
as  entuiling  the  legitimate  forfeiture  of  his  realm,  and, 
ignornnt  of  true  political  freedom,  looked  upon  Church  and 
Learnlnt:  as  the  only  civilisers  of  men),  then,  briefly,  Lan- 
fraiic  dt  failed  to  the  listening  Norman,  the  outline  of  the 
arguments  by  which  he  intended  to  move  the  Pontifical 
court  to  the  Norman  ride ;  and  enlarged  upon  the  vast 
accession  throughout  all  Europe  which  the  solemn  sanction 
of  the  Church  would  bring  to  his  strength.  AVilllam's  re- 
awaking  and  ready  intellect  soon  seized  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  object  pressed  upon  him.  He  interrupted  the 
Lombard,  drew  pen  and  parchment  towards  him,  and  wrote 
rapidly.  Horses  were  harnesstd,  horsemen  equipped  in 
haste,  and  with  no  unfit lin^  retinue  Lanfrnnc  departed  on 
the  mission,  the  most  important  in  its  consequences  that 
ever  passed  from  pot«it«te  to  pontiff.*  Rebraced'to  its 
|)iirpose  by  Lanfranc's  cheering  assurances,  the  resolute, 
indomitable  soul  of  William  now  applied  itself,  night  and 
day,  to  the  difficult  task  of  rousing  his  haughty  vavasours. 
Yet  weeks  passed  before  he  could  even  meet  a  select  council 
composed  of  his  own  kinsmen  and  most  trusted  lords. 
Tlu'se,  however,  privately  won  over,  promised  to  serve  him 
'•  with  body  and  goods."  liut  one  and  all  they  told  him, 
he  must  gain  the  consent  of  the  whole  principality  in  a 
general  council.  That  council  was  convened  :  thither  came 
not  only  lords  and  knights,  but  merchants  and  traders, — 
all  the  rising  middle  class  of  a  thriving  state. 

'I'he  Duke  bared  his  wrongs,  his  claims,  and  his  schemes. 
The  assembly  would  not  or  did  not  discuss  the  matter  in 
his  presence,  they  would  not  be  awed  by  its  influence  ;  and 
William  retired  from  the  hall.  Various  were  the  opinions, 
stormy  the  debate ;  and  so  great  the  disorder  grew,  that 
Fitzosborne,  rising  in  the  midst,  exclaimed — 

"  Why  this  dispute  ? — why  this  unduteous  discord  ?  Is 
not  William  your  lord  ?  Hath  he  not  need  of  you  ?  Fail 
him  now — and,  you  know  him  well — by  G —  he  will  re- 
member it !  Aid  him— and  you  know  iiim  well — large  are 
his  rewards  to  service  and  love  !  " 

Up  rose  at  ortc  baron  ana  merchant ;  and  wluii  at  last 
their  spokesman  was  chosen,  tliat  spokesman  said, — 

"  William  is  our  lord  ;  is  it  not  enough  to  pay  to  our  lord 
his  dues  ?    No  aid  do  we  owe  beyond  the  seas  1  Sore 

•  Some  of  the  N'orman  chroniclers  state  that  Robert,  .\rchf)ishop 
of  r.iintirbury.  who  had  been  expelled  from  England  at  Godwin's 
n  tiirn,  was  Lanhaiic's  companion  In  this  mission  ;  but  more  Irust- 
worlhy  i.iitliDrilii's  assure  us  tliat  Holterl  l;ail  been  dt-ad  some  yoOfS 
before,  not  long  survtviug  liis  return  into  Normandy. 
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harassed  and  taxed  are  we  already  by  his  wars  !  Lot  liitii 
fail  In  this  strange  and  unparalleled  hazard,  and  our  land 

is  undoiH'  I  " 

Loud  iippliuisf  followed  this  speech  ;  the  majority  of  the 
council  were  afjainst  the  Duke. 

"  Then,"  said  Fitzosbome,  craftily,  "  I,  who  know  the 
menns  of  eaeli  man  present,  will,  with  your  leave,  represent 
your  necessities  to  your  Count,  and  make  sucii  modest  ollor 
of  assistance  as  may  please  ye,  yet  not  chafe  your  licf'e.  ' 

Into  the  trap  of  this  proposal  the  opponents  fell ;  and 
l-itzosborne,  at  the  liead  of  the  body,  returned  to  William. 

The  Lord  of  Breteul  approached  the  dais,  on  which 
William  sate  alone,  his  great  sword  in  his  hand,  and  thus 
spoke, — 

"  My  lief^e,  I  may  well  say  that  never  prince  had  people 
more  leal  than  yours,  nor  that  have  more  proved  tluir  luitli 
and  love  by  the  burdens  they  have  t)orne  and  the  inuuics 
they  have  granted." 

An  universal  murmur  of  applause  followed  these  words. 
'  Good  1  good  !  "  almost  shouted  the  merchants  especially. 
William's  brows  met,  and  he  looked  very  lerrilile.  The 
lord  of  Breteul  gracefully  waved  his  hand,  and  resumed,— 

"  Yea,  my  liege,  much  have  they  borne  for  your  glory 
and  need  :  much  more  will  they  bear." 

The  faces  of  the  audience  fell. 

"  Their  jiervice  does  not  compel  them  to  aid  you  beyond 

the  seas." 

The  faces  of  the  audience  brightened. 

"  But  now  they  will  aid  you,  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon  as 
in  that  of  the  Frank." 

"  How  ?  "  cried  a  stray  voice  or  two. 

"  Hush,  O  gentilz  amys.  Forward,  then,  O  my  liege,  and 
spare  tlum  in  nought.  He  who  has  hitherto  siiiM'iied  you 
with  two  good  mounted  soldiers,  will  now  grant  you  four ; 
and  he  who  " 

"  No,  no,  no  1  "  roared  two-thirds  of  the  assembly  ;  "  we 
.harmed  you  with  no  such  answer;  we  said  not  that,  nor 
that  shall  it  be  1  " 

Out  stepped  a  baron. 

"  Within  this  country,  to  defend  it,  we  will  serve  our 
Cull. it ;  but  to  aid  hiiu  to  conquer  another  man's  country, 
no  : " 

Out  stepped  a  knight 

"  If  once  we  rendered  this  double  service,  beyond  seas  as 

it  ijonie,  it  would  be  held  a  rijilit  and  a  i  iistoni  ln  rcal ter  ; 
ami  .»e  siiouid  be  as  mercenary  soidicis,  not  Irce  buin 
.\ornians." 

Out  steppi-d  a  merchant. 

*'  And  we  and  our  children  would  be  burdened  for  ever 
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to  feed  one  man's  ambition,  whenever  he  saw  a  king  to 
dellirone,  or  a  realm  to  seize." 

And  tijen  cried  a  general  chorus,— 

"  It  shall  not  be— it  shall  not  I  " 

The  assenil)ly  broke  at  once  into  knots  of  tens,  twenties, 
thirties,  gesticulating  and  speaking  aloud,  like  frcemer  in 
anger.  And  ere  William,  with  all  his  prompt  dissimulation, 
could  do  njore  than  sniotlier  his  rage,  and  sit  his 
sword  hilt,  and  setting  his  leeth,  the  assenihly  dis|>erMd. 

Such  were  the  free  souls  of  the  Xornians  under  the 
greatest  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  had  those  souls  been  less  free, 
England  had  not  been  enslaved  in  one  age,  to  become  free 
again,  God  grant,  to  the  end  of  time  1 


CHAPTER  IX 

Through  the  blue  skies  over  England  there  rushed  the 
bright  stranger — a  meteor,  a  comet,  a  fiery  star  !  "  such  as 
no  man  before  ever  saw  "  ;  it  appeared  on  the  8th,  b»'forc 
the  kalends  of  May  ;  seven  nights  did  it  shine,*  and  the 
faces  of  sleepless  men  were  pale  under  the  angry  glare. 

The  river  of  Thames  rushed  blood-red  in  the  beam,  the 
winds  at  play  on  the  broad  waves  of  the  Humber,  broke 
the  surge  of  the  billows  into  sparkles  of  fire.  With  three 
streamers,  sharp  and  long  as  the  sting  of  a  dragon,  the  fore- 
boder  of  wrath  rushed  through  the  hosts  of  the  stars.  On 
every  ruinous  fort,  by  sea-coast  and  march,  the  warder 
crossed  his  breast  to  behold  it ;  on  hill  and  in  thorough- 
fare, crowds  nightly  assembled  to  gaze  on  the  terrible  star. 
Muttering  hymns,  monks  huddl  >d  together  round  the  altars, 
as  if  to  exori'ise  the  land  of  a  deiuon.  The  gravestone  of 
the  Saxon  father-chief  was  lit  up,  as  with  the  coil  of  the 
lightning;  and  the  Morthwyrtha  looked  from  the  mound, 
and  saw  in  her  visions  of  awe  the  Valkjrrs  in  the  train  of 
the  fiery  star. 

On  the  roof  of  his  palace  stood  Harold  the  King,  and 
with  folded  arms  he  looked  on  the  Hider  of  Night.  And 
up  the  stairs  of  the  turret  came  the  soft  steps  of  Haco,  and 
st(  ;diii,ti  near  to  the  King,  he  said, — 

'  Arm  in  haste,  for  the  bodes  have  come  breathless  to 
tell  thee  that  Tostig,  thy  brother,  with  pirate  and  war-ship, 
is  wasting  thy  shores  and  slaughtering  thy  people  1 " 


*  iiaxon  Cluoiiicle. 
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rosTio,  with  the  ships  he  dad  j/  'ined  both  from  Norman 
and  Norvreglan,  recruited  by  Flemisli  adventurers,  Ikd  fast 
from  the  banners  of  Harold.  After  plundering  the  Isle  of 
\\  ifiht,  and  the  Hampshire  coasts,  he  sailed  up  the  Humber, 
where  his  vain  heart  had  rountecl  on  friends  yet  left  liim 
in  his  ancient  earldom ;  but  Harold's  soul  of  vigour  was 
everywhere.  Morcar,  prepared  by  the  Kinys  bodes, 
.  ntounlciTd  and  chnsed  the-  traitor,  and,  deserted  by  most 
of  his  ships,  with  l)Ul  twilve  small  craft  Tostlg  gained  the 
shores  of  Scotland.  Tliere,  aRain  forestalled  by  the  Saxon 
king,  he  failed  in  succour  from  Malcolm,  and  retreating  to 
llii-7)rknoys,  waited  the  fleets  of  Hardrada. 

And  now  Ilan.ld,  thus  at  freedom  for  defence  against  a 
foe  more  formidable  and  less  unnatural,  hastened  to  make 
secure  both  the  sea  and  the  coast  against  William  the 
Norman.  "  So  arcat  a  shif)  force,  so  great  a  land  force,  no 
kiim  in  the  land  had  before."  All  the  sunimor,  his  fleets 
swept  the  channel;  his  forces  "  Uy  everywhere  by  the 

sea."  ,    ^         , ,  * 

Hut  alas!  now  came  the  time  Vfen  improvident 
waste  of  Edward  began  to  be  felt,  l^rov'  .ons  and  pay  for 
the  armaments  failed.*  On  the  dejvct;  o  resources  at 
Harold's  disposal,  no  modern  historian  hath  sumdenlly 
dwelt.  The  last  Saxon  king,  the  chosen  of  the  people,  had 
not  tbctie  levies,  and  could  Impose  not  those  burdens,  which 
made  his  successors  migbty  In  war  ;  and  men  began  now  to 
think  that,  after  all,  '  ere  was  no  fear  of  this  Norman 
invasion.  The  summer  was  gone  ;  the  autumn  was  come  ; 
was  it  likely  that  William  would  dare  to  trust  himself  in 
an  enemy's  country  as  the  winter  drew  near  ?  The  Saxons 
—unlike  their  fiercer  kindred  of  Scandinavia,  had  no 
pleasure  in  war  ; — they  fought  well  in  front  of  a  foe,  but  tht  y 
loathed  the  tedious  preparations  and  costly  sacrifices  which 
prudence  demanded  for  self-defence.  They  now  revolted 
from  a  strain  upon  their  energies,  of  the  necessity  of  which 
they  were  not  convinced  I  Joyous  at  the  temporary  defeat 
uf  Tostlg.  men  said,  "  Marry,  a  joke  Indeed,  that  the  Norman 
will  put  his  shaven  htad  into  the  hornet's  nest  I  Let  him 
cume,  if  he  dare  I  "  ... 

Still,  with  desperate  effort,  and  al  much  n  x  of  popu- 
larity, Harold  held  together  a  force  sufHclent  to  »  r  ;  l  any 
single  invader.   From  the  time  of  his  accession  his  sieep- 

•  Saxon  Chroniele.—"  When  It  was  the  nativHy  of  St.  Mary,  nitn 
were  the  men  s  provisions  gone,  and  no  man  could  any  longer  iieep 
them  tliere." 
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loss  vigilance  had  kept  watch  on  the  Norman,  and  his  spies 
itroucht  him  news  of  all  that  passed. 

And  now  wliat  li.ul  passi-il  In  I  In-  (•(•luu  ils  of  Willioip  '.' 
'1  lif  iiluiipt  <iiN;ijiii()in(nu-nt  wliii  ii  (he  Grun<l  Assinii  iy 
fuul  occasioned  him  did  not  Inst  vi-ry  long.  Madi-  axviirV 
tliat  ho  could  not  trust  to  llu-  splill  of  .ui  assembly,  V.  illi  iiu 
\v<  '  nrlfnily  snnimoned  nierclianl,  and  knij^hl.  anii  liaroii. 
oni  ,  \  line.  Std>milled  lo  I  lie  cioqiieiice,  the  pr-'niises,  the 
craft,  of  that  masltr  intelkcl,  and  lo  the  awe  of  that  impos- 
Inc  presence ;  tinassisted  by  the  courage  which  inferiors 
tid^e  from  niinil)ers,  one  hy  one  yielded  lo  the  will  of  thv 
Count,  anil  subserihed  liis  (|iiuta  lor  nioni'  s,  for  ships,  and 
for  mm.  And  while  this  went  on,  I.anfranc  was  at  Viork 
in  the  Vatican.  At  that  time  the  Archdeacon  of  tiie  l^oman 
Church  was  the  famous  Hildebrand.  This  exlraordinary 
man.  tit  fellow-spirit  to  Lanfranc,  nursed  one  il.  iiin;4  i)ro- 
jeet,  the  success  of  which  indeed  founded  the  true  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  It  was  no  less  than  that  of 
converlinti  the  mere  reli^;loi!s  ascendancy  of  the  Holy  See 
into  the  actual  sovereignty  over  the  stales  of  Christendom. 
The  most  immediate  agents  of  this  giyant'c  scheme  were 
the  Normans,  who  had  conquered  Naples  by  the  arm  of  the 
adventurer  Robert  Guiscard,  and  under  the  gonfanon  of 
Si.  1  r.  Most  of  the  new  Norman  countships  and  duke- 
doms thus  created  in  Italy  had  declared  themselves  liefs  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  successor  of  the  Apostle  might  well 
hope,  by  aid  of  the  Norman  priest-knijihts,  to  extend  his 
80verei<;nly  over  Italy,  and  thence  dictate  to  the  kin^s 
beyond  ihe  Alps. 

The  aid  of  Hildebrand  in  behalf  of  William's  claims  was 
obtained  at  once  by  Lanfranc.  The  profound  Archdeacon 
of  Home  saw  at  a  Rlance  the  immense  power  that  would 
accrue  to  the  Church  by  the  mere  act  of  arrofjating  to 
itself  the  disi)osilion  of  crowns,  subjecting  rival  princes  to 
abide  by  its  decision,  and  fixing  the  men  of  its  choice  on 
the  thrones  of  the  North.  Despite  all  its  slavish  super- 
stition, the  Sa\nn  Church  was  obnoxious  to  Rome.  I£ven 
the  pious  lulw ard  had  oilendcd,  by  withholding  the  old 
levy  of  Peter  l^iice  ;  and  simony,  a  crime  peculiarly  repro- 
bated by  the  pontilT,  was  notorious  in  l-aigland.  Thcrelorr 
there  was  much  to  aid  Hildebrand  in  liie  Assembly  of  tin 
Cardinals,  when  he  brouf^hl  before  them  the  oatii  of  Harold, 
the  violation  of  the  sacred  relics,  and  demanded  tliat  the 
pious  Normans,  true  friends  to  the  Roman  Church,  should 
be  permitted  to  Christianise  the  barbarous  Saxons,*  and 

•  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  England  was  re|ircsented  as  n  country 
almost  heathen  ;  its  conquest  was  regarded  quite  as  a  piuus,  benc- 
viili  'it  ai '  of  r'Mrity — a  sort  of  mission  for  convortin^  tlic  sa\a;.<'s. 
And  .tU  thi:>  uiiilc  England  was  under  tiie  most  bla\i!>li  ecclcsiubtical 
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William  be  nominated  as  heir  to  a  throne  promised  to  him 
l»y  i:dwnrd.  nnd  forfeited  by  the  perjury  of  Harold.  Never- 

Ihflt'ss.  to  lln'  honour  of  ihat  assembly,  and  of  mnn.  lluri' 
was  a  h(»!y  upposilion  to  this  wholt  sale  l);ii  u'r  of  human 
liKhls— this  sanction  of  an  armed  onslaught  on  a  Ch'islian 
li(n|)|e.  '•  It  Is  Infamous,"  said  the  good,  "  to  aulliorisc 
iK.niirldc."  But  Hildebrand  was  all-powerful  and  pre- 
vaiicil. 

vvilliam  was  at  high  feast  with  his  barons  when  I mfranc 
dismounted  at  his  gates  and  entered  tiis  hall. 

"  Hall  to  thtc.  Kin«  of  luigland  1  "  hi'  said.  "  I  brln« 
llu-  bull  tiuil  txconiniunicates  Harold  and  his  adhrnnis  ; 
I  bring  to  tlico  the  gift  of  the  Homan  Church,  the  land  an<l 
royalty  of  liniilund.  I  bring  to  thee  the  gonfanon  hallowed 
by  the  heir  of  the  Apostle,  and  the  very  ring  that  contains 
llio  pncioiis  rilir  of  the  Apostle  himself!  Now  who  will 
shrink  from  thy  side  ?  Publish  thy  ban.  not  in  Normandy 
alone,  but  In  every  region  and  realm  where  the  Church  to 
honoured.    Th  -  is  th.^  lirst  war  of  the  Cm)ss." 

Then  indoett  w  as  it  sei  ii— that  might  of  the  Church  ! 
Soon  as  were  m  id'  known  the  sanction  and  i<.\{ls  of  the 
Pope,  all  the  continent  stirred  as  to  the  blast  of  the  trump 
in  the  Crusade,  of  which  that  war  wai  the  herald.  From 
Maine  nnd  from  Anjou.  from  Poilou  and  Hrctagnc,  fiom 
France  and  from  Flanders,  from  .Acpiilaine  and  Hurgunuy, 
flashed  the  spear,  galloped  the  steed.  The  robber-chiefs 
from  the  castles  now  grey  on  the  Hhine ;  the  hunters  and 
bandits  from  the  roots  of  the  Alps  ;  baron  and  knight,  variet 
and  vafirant.— all  came  to  the  flag  of  the  Church,— to  the 
pillage  of  England.  For  side  by  side  with  the  Pope's  holy 
bull  was  the  martial  ban :— "  Good  pay  and  broad  lands  to 
everv  one  who  will  serve  Count  VNilliam  with  spear,  and 
Willi"  sword,  and  with  cross-bow."  And  the  Duke  said  to 
I  itzosl)orne,  as  he  parcelled  out  the  fair  Adds  of  England 
into  Norman  (iefs, — 

"  Harold  hath  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  promise  the 
least  of  those  thinfis  that  belong  l<  me.  lUit  I  have  the  right 
to  promise  that  which  is  mine,  and  also  that  which  belongs 
to  him.  He  must  be  the  victor  who  can  give  away  both 
his  own  and  what  belongs  to  his  foe."  • 

All  on  the  continent  of  Europe  regarded  Enfiland'a  king 
as  accursed— William's  enterprise  as  holy;  and  mothers 

ilomination,  and  the  priesthood  possessed  a  third  of  its  Innd  !  But 
tlio  lit  :>rt  of  I  jiL'land  never  fortiave  tliat  IcaRue  of  die  I'ope  with  the 
CotupuTor  :  all"!  tiie  seeds  of  the  lU  fornieil  Kcli^jion  were  trampled 
deep  into  tlie  Sa.xon  soil  by  the  feet  of  I  lie  invading  .Norman. 

•  William  of  Poitiers. — ^The  naive  sagacity  of  this  bandit  nrgu- 
iiient,  and  the  Norman  s  contempt  for  Harold's  deficiency  in 
•  strength  of  mind,"  are  exquisite  illustrations  of  characttr. 
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who  had  turned  pale  when  their  sons  went  forth  to  the 
boar-chase,  sent  their  darlings  to  enter  their  names,  for 
the  weal  of  their  souls,  in  the  swollen  muster-roll  of  William 
the  Norman.  Every  port  now  in  Neustria  was  busy  with 
terrible  life  ;  in  every  wood  was  heard  the  axe  felling  logs 
for  the  ships ;  from  every  anvil  flew  the  sparks  from  the 
hammer,  as  iron  took  shape  into  helmet  and  sword.  All 
things  seemed  to  favour  the  Church's  chosen  one.  Conan, 
Count  of  Bretagne,  sent  to  claim  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
as  legitimate  heir.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Conan  died, 
poisoned  (as  had  died  his  father  before  him)  by  the  mouth 
of  his  horn  and  the  web  of  his  gloves.  And  the  new  Count 
of  Bretagne  sent  his  sons  to  take  part  against  Harold. 

All  the  armament  mustered  at  the  roadstead  oif  St. 
Valery,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  But  the  winds  were 
long  hostile,  and  the  rains  fell  in  torrents. 


CHAPTER  XI 

And  now,  while  war  thus  hungered  for  England  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  the  last  and  most  renowned  of  the 
sea-kings,  Harold  Hardrada,  entered  his  galley,  the  tallest 
and  strongest  of  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  that  peopled 
the  seas  round  Solundir.  And  a  man  named  Gyrdir,  on 
board  the  King's  ship  dreamed  a  dream.*  He  saw  a  great 
witch-wife  standing  on  an  isle  of  the  Sulen,  with  a  fork  in 
one  hand  and  a  trough  in  the  other.f  He  saw  her  pass 
over  the  whole  fleet ; — by  each  of  the  three  hundred  ships 
he  saw  her ;  and  a  fowl  sat  on  the  stern  of  each  ship,  and 
that  fowl  was  a  raven ;  and  he  heard  the  witch-wife  sing 
this  song : — 

"  From  the  East  I  allure  hira, 
At  the  West  I  secure  him  : 
In  the  feast  I  foresee 
Rare  the  relics  for  me ; 
Red  the  drink,  white  the  bones. 

"  The  ravens  sit  greeding, 
And  watching,  and  heeding; 
Thoro'  wind,  over  water. 
Comes  scent  of  the  slaugliler. 
And  ravens  sit  greeding 
Tlieir  share  of  the  bones. 

•  Snorro  Sturleson. 

t  Does  any  Scandinavian  scholar  know  why  the  trough  was  so 
associated  with  the  images  of  Scandinavian  witchcraft  ?  A  witch 
was  known,  when  seen  behind,  by  a  kind  of  trough-like  shape ;  there 
must  be  some  symbol,  of  very  ancient  mythology,  in  Uiis  superstition  \ 
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Thoro'  wind,  thoro'  weather. 
We're  sailing  together ; 
I  sail  with  the  ravens  ; 
I  watch  with  the  ravens  ; 
I  snatch  from  the  ravens 
My  share  of  the  bones." 

There  was  also  a  man  called  Thord,*  in  a  ship  that  lay 
near  the  King's  ;  and  he  too  dreamed  a  dream.  He  saw  the 
neet  Hearing  land,  and  that  land  was  England.  And  on  the 
land  was  a  battle  array  twofold,  and  many  banners  were 
flapping  on  both  sides.  And  before  the  army  of  the  land- 
folk  was  riding  a  huge  witch-wife  upon  a  wolf  ;  the  wolf 
had  a  man's  carcase  in  his  mouth,  and  the  blood  was 
(i ripping  and  dropping  from  his  jaws  ;  and  when  the  wolf 
had  eaten  up  that  carcase,  the  witch-wife  threw  another 
into  his  jaws ;  and  so,  one  after  another ;  and  the  wolf 
cranchcd  and  swaUowed  them  aU.  And  the  witch-wife 
sang  this  song : — 

"  The  green  waving  fields 
Are  hidden  behind 
The  flash  of  the  shields. 
And  the  rush  of  the  banners 
That  toss  in  the  wind. 

"  But  Skade's  eagle  eyes 

Pierce  the  wall  of  the  steel, 
And  behold  from  the  skies 

What  the  earth  would  conceal ; 
O'er  the  rush  of  the  bamiers 

She  poises  her  wing. 
And  marks  with  a  shadow 

The  brow  of  the  King. 

"  And,  in  bode  of  his  doom. 
Jaw  of  Wolf,  be  the  tomb 
Of  the  bones  and  the  flesh. 
Gore-bedabbled  and  fresh. 
That  cranch  and  that  drip 
Under  fang  and  from  Up, 
As  I  ride  in  the  van 
Of  the  feasters  on  man. 
With  the  King  I 

Grim  wolf,  sate  thy  maw, 

Full  enow  shall  there  be. 
Hairy  jaw,  hungry  maw, 

Both  for  ye  and  for  me  I 

Meaner  food  be  the  feast 
Of  the  fowl  and  the  beast ; 


*  Snorro  Sturleson. 
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But  the  witch,  for  her  share. 
Takes  the  best  of  the  fare  : 
And  the  witcli  sliall  be  fed 
With  the  king  of  the  dead, 
Wiien  she  rides  In  the  van. 
Of  the  slayers  of  man. 
With  the  King." 

And  King  Harold  dreamed  a  dream.  And  he  saw  before 
him  his  brother,  St.  Olave.  And  the  dead,  to  the  Scald- 
Kmg  sang  this  song  :- 

"  Bold  as  thou  in  the  fight, 
Biithe  as  thou  in  the  hall. 
Shone  the  noon  of  my  mi?!ht. 
Ere  the  night  of  my  fail  I 

"  How  humble  is  death, 

And  how  hauglity  is  life  ; 
And  how  fleeting  tile  breath 
Between  slumber  and  strife  I 

"  All  the  earth  is  too  narrow, 
O  life,  for  thy  tread  I 
Two  strides  o'er  the  barrow 
Can  measure  the  dead. 

"  Yet  mighty  that  space  is 
Which  seemeth  so  small  ; 
The  realm  of  all  races, 
With  room  for  them  all  I  " 

?  ^^f^  H^drada  scorned  witcii-wife  and  dream  ; 
and  his  fleets  sailed  on.  Tostig  joined  him  of!  the  Orkney 
isles,  and  this  great  armament  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
shores  of  England  They  landed  at  Qeveland,*  and  at  the 
dread  of  the  terrible  Norsemen,  the  coastmcn  fled  or  sub- 
mitted ^^lth  booty  and  plunder  they  sailed  on  to  Scar- 
borough, but  there  the  townsfolk  were  brave  and  the 
walls  were  strong.  The  Norsemen  ascended  a  hUl  above 
the  town,  lit  a  huge  pUe  of  wood,  and  tossed  the  burninc 
piles  down  on  the  roofs.  House  after  house  caught  the 
flanie,  and  through  the  glare  and  the  crash  rushed  the  men 
of  Hardrada.  Great  was  the  slaughter,  and  ample  the 
plunder  ;  and  the  town,  awed  and  depeopled,  submitted  to 
flame  and  to  sword. 

Then  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  Humber  and  Ouse,  and 
1?"^^^,  not  far  from  York  ;   but  .Morcar.  the 

liarl  of  Northumbria,  came  out  with  all  hi<  forces  —all  the 
stout  men  and  taU  of  the  great  race  of  the  Anglo-Dane. 

*  Snorro  Sturleson. 
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Then  Hardrada  advanced  his  flag,  called  Land-Eyda,  the 
"  Havagcr  of  the  World,"*  and,  chaunting  a  war-stave,— 
led  his  men  to  the  onslaught. 

The  battle  was  fierce,  but  short.  The  English  troops 
were  defeated,  they  fled  into  York ;  and  the  Ravager  of 
the  World  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  gates  of  the  town. 
An  exiled  chief,  however  tyrannous  and  hateful,  hath  ever 
some  friends  among  the  desperate  and  lawless  ;  and  success 
ever  finds  allies  among  the  weak  and  the  craven, — so  many 
Northumbrians  now  came  to  the  side  of  Tostig.  Dissension 
and  mutiny  brolce  out  amidst  the  garrison  within  ;  Morcar, 
unable  to  control  the  townsfolk,  was  driven  forth  with 
those  still  true  to  their  country  and  King,  and  York  agreed 
to  open  its  gates  to  the  conquering  invader. 

At  the  news  of  this  foe  on  the  north  side  of  the  land. 
King  Harold  was  compelled  to  withdraw  all  the  forces  at 
watch  in  the  south  against  the  tardy  invasion  of  William. 
It  was  the  middle  of  September  ;  eight  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  Norman  had  launched  forth  his  vaunting  threat. 
Would  he  now  dare  to  come  ? — Come  or  not,  that  foe  was 
afar,  and  this  was  in  the  heart  of  the  country  I 

Now,  York  having  thus  capitulated,  all  the  land  round 
was  humbled  and  awed ;  and  Hardrada  and  Tostig  were 
blithe  and  gay  ;  and  many  days,  thougnt  they,  must  pass 
ere  Harold  the  King  can  come  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

The  camp  of  the  Norsemen  was  at  Stanford  Bridge,  and 
that  day  it  was  settled  that  they  should  formally  enter 
York.  Their  ships  lay  in  the  river  beyond  ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  armament  was  with  the  ships.  The  day  was  warm, 
and  the  men  with  Hardrada  had  laid  aside  their  heavy 
mail  and  were  "  making  merry,"  talking  of  the  plunder  of 
York,  jeering  at  Saxon  valour,  and  gloating  over  thoughts 
of  the  Saxon  maids,  whom  Saxon  men  had  failed  to  protect, 
— ^when  suddenly  between  them  and  the  town  rose  and 
rolled  a  great  cloud  of  dust.  High  it  rose,  and  fast  it 
rolled,  and  from  the  heart  of  the  cloud  shone  the  spear  and 
the  shield. 

"  What  army  comes  yonder  ?  "  said  Harold  Hardrada. 

"  Surely,"  answered  Tostig,  "  it  comes  from  the  town  that 
we  are  to  enter  as  conquerors,  and  can  be  hut  the  friendly 
Northumbrians  who  have  deserted  Morcar  for  me." 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  force,  and  the  shine  of  the 
arms  was  like  the  glancing  of  ice. 

"  Advance  the  World-Ravager  1  "  cried  Harold  Hardrada, 
"  draw  up,  and  to  arms  !  " 

*  So  T'licrry  translates  the  word :  others,  the  Land-ravager.  In 
Danish,  the  word  is  Land-ode,  in  Icelandic,  Land-eydo. — Note  to 
Thierry's  Hiftt-  o/  the  Conq.  of  England^  book  iii.  vol.  vi.  p.  169  (of 
Hazlitt's  translation). 
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cr.\K\^i''^^^?  h«  briskest  youths,  he  de- 

Tnuili  V'Tv.^°  ^5"         °"  with  orders  to  come 

El2?t  ^h^°  ^""^  ^^'^^^y'  *^^«"«h  the  cloud  and 

amidst  the  spears,  was  seen  the  flag  of  the  English  King. 
On  the  previous  night  King  Harold  had  entSed  York 
unknown  to  the  invaders-appeased  the  mutiny-cheered 

"l^e  a  thunderbolt  borae 

hi«^oI?nf,™T>f"V  ^^w;  -^  in  haste,  and  Hardrada  formed 
his  array  m  the  form  of  a  circle,-the  line  long  but  not 

&  Tr"^'»f"T"!,^°""^  t^^y  met,*  shield  to 
shLfu  nn  /I  ^'h^^tood  in  the  first  rank  set  their  spear 
shafts  on  the  ground,  the  points  level  with  the  breast  of  a 
horsenian  ;  those  in  the  second,  with  spears  yet  lower  level 
with  the  breast  of  a  horse  ;  thus  forming  a  douWc  p^isade 
against  the  charge  .  cavalry.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle 
was  placed  the  Ravager  of  the  World,  and  round  it  a  ram 

SoJt'«t'tt''^'-  .  ^.'i'l^.  ^^^^  ^^"^P^^^  «  The  accus'toTd 
R?ft  Tnl^n         "'^''^^"^  his  body-guard. 

But  Tostig  was  in  front,  with  his  own  Northumbrian  Hon 
banner,  and  his  chosen  men. 

WhUe  this  army  was  thus  being  formed,  the  English 
^'n*f  ^«\»??5shalling  his  force  in  the  far  more  formrdable 
tactics,  which  his  military  science  had  perfected  from  the 
warfare  of  the  Danes.  That  form  of  battalion,  invincible 
wiJ^^n/?^'"  his  leadership,  was  in  the  manner  of  a 
wedge  or  triangle,  thus  A.  So  that,  in  attack,  the  men 
marched  on  the  foe  presenting  the  sm'allest  possible  surSce 
to  the  missives,  and,  m  defence,  all  three  lines  faced  the 
assadants.  King  Harold  cast  his  eye  over  the  closing 
Imes^and  then,  turning  to  Gurth,  who  rode  by  his  side. 

•  "  1^^?^°"^        ^^^^        hostile  army,  and  with  what 
joy  should  we  charge  on  the  Northmen  I  " 

"I  conceive  thee,"  .answered  Gurth,  mournfully,  "and 

palsied"''^  thought  of  that  one  man  makes  my  ara.  feel 

helmet  ^^^^  ^'ew  down  the  nasal  bar  of  his 

"Thegns,"  said  he  suddenly,  to  the  score  of  riders  who 
grouped  round  him,  "  follow."  And  shaking  the  rein  of 
his  horse.  King  Harold  rode  straight  to  that  part  of  the 
hostile  front  from  which  rose,  tbove  the  spears  the 
Northumbrian  banner  of  Tostig.  Wondering,  but  mute, 
the  twenty  thegns  followed  him.  Before  the  grim  array 
::nd  hard  by  TosUg's  banner,  the  King  checked  Us  steed 
and  cried, — 

*  Snorro  Sturleson. 
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"  Is  Tostig,  the  son  of  Godwin  and  Githa,  by  the  flag  of 
the  Northumbrian  earldom  ?  " 

With  his  helmet  raised,  and  his  Norwegian  mantle  ilow- 
ing  over  his  maU,  Earl  Tostig  rode  forth  at  that  voice,  and 
came  up  to  the  speaker.*  ,    «  » 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  daring  foe  7 

The  Saxon  horseman  paused,  and  his  deep  voice  trembled 
tenderly,  as  he  answered  slowly,—  ,  »   xu  ^  t 

"  Thy  brother,  King  Harold,  sends  to  salute  thee.  Let 
not  the  sons  from  the  same  womb  wage  unnatural  war  in 
the  soU -If  their  fathers."  .  u,„  K,^fW> " 

"  What  wUl  Harold  the  King  give  to  his  brother  7 
answered  Tostig,  "  Northumbria  already  he  hath  bestowed 
on  the  son  of  his  house's  foe."  ^ 

The  Saxon  hesitated,  and  a  rider  by  his  side  took  up  the 

^^°"*l'f  the  Northumbrians  will  receive  thee  again,  Northum- 
bria Shalt  thou  have,  and  the  King  wUl  bestow  his  late 
earidom  of  Wessex  on  Morcar ;  if  the  Northumbrians 
reject  thee,  thou  shalt  have  all  the  lordships  which  King 
Harold  hath  promised  to  Gurth." 

"  This  is  well,"  answered  Tostig ;   and  he  seemed  to 
pause  as  in  doubt ;— when,  made  aware  of  this  parley 
King  Harold  Hardrada,  on  his  coal-black  steed,  with  his 
helm  aU  shining  with  gold,  rode  from  the  lines,  and  came 

into  hearing.  ,  „^  ..^  rtjont 

"  Ha  I  "  said  Tostig,  then  turning  round,  as  the  giant 
form  of  the  Norse  King  threw  its  vast  shadow  over  the 

^"^And  if  I  take  the  offer,  what  will  Harold  son  of  God- 
win give  to  my  friend  and  ally  Hardrada  of  Norway  ? 

The  Saxon  rider  reared  his  head  at  these  words,  and 
gazed  on  the  large  front  of  Hardrada,  as  he  answered,  loud 

and  distinct, —  .  ^  ...  .  „  . 

"  Seven  feet  of  land  for  a  grave,  or,  seeing  that  he  is 
taller  than  other  men,  as  much  more  as  his  corse  may 

^^•^Then  go  back,  and  teU  Harold  my  brother  to  get  ready 
for  battle!  for  never  shall  the  Scalds  and  the  warriors  of 
Norway  say  that  Tostig  lured  their  king  in  his  cause,  to 
betray  him  to  his  foe.  Here  did  he  come,  and  here  came 
I,  to  win  as  the  brave  win,  or  die  as  the  brave  die  ! 

A  rider  of  younger  and  slighter  form  than  the  rest  hero 

whispered  the  Saxon  King,—  .     .„  ,      *.»„c«« " 

"  Delay  no  more,  or  thy  men's  hearts  wUl  fear  treason. 

*  See  Snorro  Sturleson  for  this  parley  between  Harold  in  person 
and  Tostig.  The  account  difiers  from  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  but 
in  this  particular  'nstance  is  likely  to  be  as  accurate. 
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so  vvVl??  "^^'^  ««*"»y'  " i»  that  man  who  spoke 

that  mTd   known'Jo'  mrbX"e  f'ii^"'"^'  :  '''^ 

«nd'  is  f  a  on  t^EM  f^'  '^'f  ^^-^^.e  to' Srold. 

Sim  lay  coSe*d  to  fhe  bV'TVf"^  ^^^i'""' 
answered  stoutly,—  ®'        Saxon;   and  he 

hut  h"2''came"\rnfT"*'"°^'^'^  ^"^"8'  P'-at  his  danger  • 
chle?s!  sa?d  drny  l'"""'^  approvingly,  and,  turning  to  his 

nrm  to  WsX:A''''°'*''  ^''"^^ 

self  "aS  *th?typ1sTfTn'al"e  Thr''^^^ 
grave.  and  X^  ls  he  more  int^^^^^  ^" 
the  race  from  which  the  Mnr  Jr»  -         ^™  ^^e  see 

full  voice  that  pealed  de^n  a^  nn  r^"^  f^^^"'     ^hc  rich 

^"C.;„a  is.sr.J.rA 

as  inspired  ^  Hlumlned,  he  burst  forth 

own'^m'Ssm^'X^tThts  ^»  -^tl^  his 

inexpressible  It  was  indiJ  .S?'";."'''''  ^''^^^^  was 
runes  which  are  said  to  hJ^!  .S'o  j?®  ?®  those 
the  frenzy  of  wL  ^  maddened  the  Berserker  with 

and  ?n":^"eV'm^n'^^^^^^^  ?ow  and  firm, 

first  with  the  chTqe  of  the  Ena  .T"]'  5*  ^^nimenced 
ous),  led  by  LeoSe  and  K  ^yf''"^  ^""^'^^  ""mcr- 

of  the  NorJian  sSs  form^^n'  -^"^  ^^'^  P^^^^de 
the  horsemen,  reSna  f^^m  ^^'"^.^.^''^^^^^  l^arrler ;  and 
.>on  circle  withoutTthe?d.m^  J  "^^^^^  '""de  round  the 
could  effect.   Xanwhuf  ™k1V  H^^  "'V  ''-^^^"^ 

mounted,  marched,  as  wS  h  s  wLt  w  '  •  ,  ''''^^  ^is- 

men.   He  kept  his  nost  in  fiTo^ ^^e  body  of  foot- 
's Kept  ms  post  In  the  hoUow  of  the  triangular 

•  Snorro  Sturloson.  f  jhi^^ 
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wedge  ;  whence  he  could  best  issue  his  orders.  Avoiding 
the  side  over  which  Tostig  presided,  he  halted  his  array  in 
full  centre  of  the  enemy,  where  the  Ravager  of  the  World, 
streaming  high  above  the  inner  rampart  of  shields,  showed 
the  presence  of  the  giant  Hardrada. 

The  air  was  now  literally  darkened  with  the  flight  of 
arrows  and  spears  ;  and  in  a  war  of  missives,  the  Saxons 
were  less  skilled  than  the  Norsemen.  SI  111  Kin«  Harold 
restrained  the  ardour  of  his  men,  who,  sore  harassed  by  the 
darts,  yearned  to  close  on  the  foe.  He  himself,  standing  on 
a  little  eminence,  more  exposed  than  his  meanest  soldier 
deliberately  eyed  the  sallies  of  the  horse,  and  watched  the 
moment  he  foresaw,  when,  encouraged  by  his  own  sus- 
I)ense,  and  the  feeble  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  the  Norsemen 
would  lift  their  spears  from  the  ground,  and  advance  them- 
selves to  the  assault.  That  moment  came  ;  unable  to  with- 
hold their  own  fiery  zeal,  stimulated  by  the  tromp  and  the 
clash,  and  the  war  hymns  of  thehr  King,  and  his  choral 
Scalds,  the  Norsemen  broke  ground  and  came  on. 

"  To  your  axes,  and  charge  I "  cried  Harold :  and 
passing  at  once  from  the  centre  to  the  froi  %  he  led  on  the 
array. 

The  impetus  of  that  artful  phalanx  was  t.  emendous  ;  it 

pierced  through  the  ring  of  the  Norwegians  :  it  clove  into 
the  rampart  of  shields  ;  and  King  Harold's  battle-axe  was 
the  first  that  shivered  that  wall  of  steel ;  his  step  the  first 
that  strode  into  the  innermost  circle  that  guarded  the 
Ravager  of  the  World. 

Then  forth,  from  under  the  shade  of  that  great  flag, 
himself  also  on  foot,  Harold  Hardrada :  shouting 
jhaunting,  he  leapt  with  long  strides  into  the  thick  of 

e  onslaught.  He  had  flung  away  his  shield,  and  swaying 
with  both  hands  his  enormous  sword,  he  hewed  down  man 
after  man  till  space  grew  clear  before  him ;  and  the 
English,  recoiling  in  awe  before  an  image  of  height  and 
strength  that  seemed  superhuman,  left  but  one  form  stand- 
ing firm,  and  in  front,  to  oppose  his  way. 

At  that  moment  the  whole  strife  seemed  not  to  belong 
to  an  age  comparatively  modern,  it  took  a  character  of 
'  cniotest  eld  ;  and  Thor  and  Odin  seemed  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  earth.  Behind  this  towering  and  Titan 
warrior,  their  wild  hair  streaming  long  under  their  helms, 
eame  his  Scalds,  all  singing  their  hymns,  drunk  with  the 
madness  of  battle.  And  the  Ravager  of  the  World  tossed 
and  flapped  as  it  followed,  so  that  the  vast  raven  depicted 
on  itii  folds  seemed  horrid  with  life.  And  calm  and  alone, 
his  eye  watchful,  his  axe  lifted,  his  foot  ready  for  rush  or 
for  spring— but  firm  as  an  oak  against  flight — stood  the 
Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings. 
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ivil??T?  Hardrada,  and  down  shore  his  sword: 

King  Harold  s  shield  was  cloven  in  two,  and  the  force  of 
ho  .low  brought  himself  to  his  knee.    But,  as  swift  as 
tl>e  las  I,  of  hat  sword,  he  sprang  to  his  feet ;  and  while 

f^rcP  nJ' hif  K  ''"Tv.^  recovered  from  t  e 

force  of  Ws  hlow  the  axe  of  the  Saxon  came  so  full  on 
his  helmet  that  the  Riant  reeled,  dropped  his  sword,  and 
hV^'"'''n  ^''^n'  Jil^'^aids  his  Chiefs  rusnrd  aroimd 
?r/^  nn'f  °'  ^^"8  "^••old  saved  his  English 

tSrnn?^  V""^'-     ^^'^  ^''^  ^im  almost  lost  In  the 

throng,  yet  still  cleaving  his  way-on,  on-to  the  raven 
standard,  they  rallied  with  one  heart,  and  shouting  forth 

«nd"  hrffit"°^y  """''V:  their  way  to  his  sWe,' 

and  the  fight  now  waged  hot  and  equal,  hand  to  hand 
Meanwhile  Hardrada,  borne  a  llttle%art   and  relieved 
^'""^J-'K  ."^  "t''*.  h^""^t'  recovered  the  shock  o  ISe 
hi?tnH '  had  ever  dimmed  his  eye  and  numbed 

lorw         ^"'''7-^        helmet  on  the  ground,  his  bright 
locks  glittering  like  sunbcims,  he  rushed  back  to  the 
/7u/cc>    Again  helm  and  nuiil  went  down  before  him- 
agam  through  the  crowd  Lc  saw  the  arm  that  had  smitten 
him  ;  again  he  sprang  forwards  to  finish  the  war  with  a 
fhrnjrA,''u  fu'ha"  from  some  distant  bow  pierced  the 
throat  which  the  casque  now  left  bare  ;  a  sound  like  the 
wall  of  a  death-song  murmured  brokenly  from  his  lies 
which  then  gushed  out  with  blood,  and  tossing  up  Ws  arms 
wildly  he  feU  to  the  ground,  a  corpse.    At  that  s^^S[,  a 
yell  of  such  terror  and  woe,  and  wrath  all  commingled 
broke  from  the  Norsemen,  that  it  hushed  the  v«y  wa?  fw 
the  moment  I  '  * 

",PV  "  <^ried  the  Saxon  King  ;  "  let  our  earth  take  its 
spoiler  I    On  to  the  standard,  and  the  day  is  our  own  1  " 

On  to  the  standard  I  "  cried  Haco,  who,  his  horse  slain 
under  hirn,  all  bloody  with  wounds  not  his  own,  now  cam^ 
to  the  Kmgs  side.  Grim  and  tall  rose  the  standard,  and 
the  streamer  shrieked  and  flapped  in  the  wind  as  if  the 
raven  had  voice,  when,  right  before  Harold,  right  between 
him  and  the  banner,  stood  Tostig  his  brother,  known  by 
the  splendour  of  his  mail,  the  gold  work  on  his  manUe 
—known  by  the  fierce  laugh,  and  defying  voice. 

DwS^?"^  '  "  '^^^        '  "  "^^^^^^  ^  King,  for  thy 


crown 


Harold's  hand  griped  Haco's  arm  convulsively  he 
lowered  his  axe,  turned  round,  and  passed  shudderlngly 

Both  armies  now  paused  from  the  attack  ;  for  both  were 
tl!I"nf  h  '""V"  ^""^^  disorder,  and  each  gladly  gave  respite  to 
the  other,  to  reform  its  own  shattered  array 

The  Norsemen  were  not  the  soldiers  to  yield  because 
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their  leader  was  slain— rather  the  more  resolute  to  fight, 
s  nee  revenge  was  now  added  to  valour ;  yet,  but  for  the 

daring  and  promptness  with  which  Tostig  had  cut  his  way 
to  the  standard,  the  day  had  been  already  decided. 

During  the  pause,  Harold  summoning  Gurlh,  said  to 
him  in  great  emotion,  "  For  the  snkc  of  Nature,  for  the 
love  of  Cod,  go,  O  Gurth,— go  to  Toslig  ;  urge  him,  now 
Hardrada  is  dead,  urfJe  him  to  peace.  All  that  we  can 
proffer  with  honour,  proner— quarter  and  free  retreat  to 
every  Norseman.*    Oh,  save  me,  save  us,  from  a  brother  s 

e.urth  lifted  his  helmet,  and  kissed  the  mailed  hand 

that  grasped  his  own.  ,     ^  .      ^    ,tu      .  «i 

'  I  go,"  said  he.    And  so,  bareheaded,  and  with  a  single 
trumpeter,  he  went  to  the  hostile  lines. 

Harold  awaited  him  in  great  agitation;  nor  could  any 
mail  have  guessed  what  bitter  and  awful  thoughts  lay  m 
that  heart,  from  which,  in  the  way  to  power,  tie  after  tie 
had  been  wrenched  away.  He  did  not  wait  long;  and 
even  before  Gurth  rejoined  him,  he  knev/  by  an  unanimous 
shout  of  fury,  to  which  the  clash  of  countless  stiields  chimed 
in,  that  the  mission  had  been  in  vain. 

Tostlg  had  refused  to  hear  Gurth,  save  In  presence  of 
the  Norwegian  chiefs  ;  and  when  the  message  had  been 
delivered,  they  all  cried,  "  We  would  rather  fall  one  across 
the  corpse  of  the  other.f  than  leave  a  field  in  which  our 
King  was  slain."  „ 
"  Ye  hear  them,"  said  Tostlg  ;  "  as  they  speak,  speak  I. 
"  Not  mine  this  guilt,  too,  O  God  !  "  said  Harold,  solemnly 
lifting  his  hand  on  high.    "  Now,  then,  to  duty/'  ^   _^  ^ 
By  this  time  the  Norwegian  reinforcements  had  arrived 
from  the  ships,  and  this  for  a  short  tin.e  rendered  the  con- 
llict  that  Immediately  ensued,  uncertain  and  critical.  But 
Harold's  generalship  was  now  as  consummate  as  his  valour 
had  been  daring.    He  kept  his  men  true  to  their  irrefragable 
line    Even  If  fragments  splintered  off,  each  fragment 
threw  itself  into  the  form  of  the  resistless  wedge.  One 
Norwegian,  standing  on  the  bridge  of  Stanford,  long  guarded 
that  pass  ;  and  no  less  than  forty  Saxons  are  said  to  have 
perished  by  his  arm.    To  him  the  English  King  sent  a 
generous  pledge,  not  only  of  safety  for  the  life,  but  honour 
for  the  valour.    The  viking  refused  to  surrender,  and  fell 
at  last  by  a  javelin  from  the  hand  of  Haco.    As  If  In  him  had 
been  embodied  the  unyielding  war-god  of  the  Norsemen, 
in  that  death  died  the  last  hope  of  the  vikings.   They  feU 


•  Sharon  Turner's 
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literally  where  they  stood ;  many,  from  sheer  exhaustion 
and  the  weight  of  their  moll,  died  without  a  blow.*  And 

In  the  shades  of  nightfall.  Hiirold  stood  amidst  the  sliattcred 
rampart  of  shields,  his  fool  on  the  corpse  of  the  standard- 
bearer,  his  liand  on  the  Ravager  of  the  World. 

"  Thy  brother's  corpse  is  l»ornc  yonder,"  said  Haro  in 
the  ear  of  the  King,  as,  wiping  the  bloud  from  his  sword, 
be  plunged  it  back  into  the  sheath. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Young  Olave,  the  son  of  Hardrada,  had  happily  escapet! 
the  slauRhter.  A  strong  detachment  of  the  Norwegians 
had  still  remained  with  the  vessels,  and  amongst  Ihcni 
some  prudent  old  chiefs,  who,  foreseeing  the  probable  re- 
sults of  the  day,  and  knowing  that  Hardrada  would  never 
quit,  save  as  a  conqueror  or  a  corpse,  the  field  on  which  he- 
had  planted  the  Ravager  of  the  World,  had  detained  the 
Prince  almost  by  force  from  sharing  the  fate  of  his  father. 
Rut  ere  those  vessels  could  put  out  to  sea,  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  Saxon  King  had  already  intercepted  the 
retreat  of  the  vessels.  And  then,  ranging  their  shields  as 
a  wall  round  their  masts,  the  bold  vikings  at  least  deter- 
mined to  die  as  men.  But  with  the  morning  came  King 
Harold  himself  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  behind  him, 
with  trailed  lances,  a  solemn  procession  that  bore  the  body 
of  the  Scald  King.  They  halted  on  the  margin,  and  a 
boat  was  launched  towards  the  Norwegian  fleet,  bearing  a 
monk,  who  demanded  the  chiefs  to  send  a  deputation, 
headed  by  the  young  Prince  himself,  to  receive  the  corpse 
of  their  King,  and  hear  the  proposals  of  the  Saxon. 

The  vikings,  who  had  anticipated  no  preliminaries  to  the 
massacre  they  awaited,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  these 
overtures.  Twelve  of  the  most  famous  chiefs  still  sur- 
viving, and  Olave  himself,  entered  the  boat ;  and,  standing 
between  his  brothers,  Leofwine  and  Gurth,  Harold  thus 
accosted  them — ■ 

"  Your  King  invaded  a  people  that  had  given  him  no 
offence :  he  has  paid  the  forfeit — we  war  not  with  the 
dead  !  Give  to  his  remains  the  honours  due  to  the  brave. 
Without  ransom  or  condition,  we  yield  to  you  what  can 
no  longer  harm  us.  And  for  thee,  young  Prince,"  con- 
tinued the  King,  with  a  tone  of  pity  in  his  voice,  as  he 
contemplated  the  stately  boyhood,  and  proud,  but  deep 

*  The  c;  lick  succession  of  events  allowed  the  Saxon  army  no  time 
to  bury  the  slain  ;  and  the  bones  of  the  invaders  whitened  the  field  of 
battle  for  many  years  afterward.' 


^ricf  in  the  lacu  of  Olave ;  "  for  Uicc,  will  tliou  not  live 
(o  ienm  thnl  the  wars  of  Odin  arc  trenson  to  the  Fnith  oi 
I  lie  Cross?  ^Vc  have  coruiuerfl  wi-  dare  not  I)iitch  r. 
Taku  such  ships  ns  yc  need  lor  litosc  Ihut  survive,  'i'htcc- 
and-twenly  I  offer  for  your  trantpcrt.  Return  to  your 
native  siores,  and  f{uard  them  ai  we  have  guarded  oun. 
Are  yc  tontenled  ?  " 

Anionfist  liiose  chiefs  was  a  stern  priest~lhc  Disliop 
of  the  Orcades — he  advanced  and  bent  his  knee  to  the 
King. 

"  ()  Lo.d  of  Eiii^land,"  said  Ii<\  "  yesterday  thou  didst 
conf|uer  the  i'>rm — to-day,  the  soul.  And  never  more  may 
{.rencrous  NV'rsemen  Invade  the  coast  of  him  who  honours 
llie  dead  ami  spjircs  tiic  living." 

"  Amen  I  "  cried  the  chiefs,  and  tliey  all  Ivneit  to  Harold. 
I  lie  youn^  I'nnce  stood  a  moment  irresolute,  for  his  dead 
laliier  was  on  the  i)ier  before  him,  and  revenge  was  yet  a 
virluc  in  the  hca.t  of  a  sea-i^ing.  But  lifting  his  eyes  to 
Harold's,  the  mild  and  gentle  majesty  of  the  Saxon's  brow 
was  irresistihie  in  its  benlf^n  command  ;  and  stretching  his 
ri}4ht  iiand  to  the  King,  lie  raised  on  high  Lhe  other,  and 
said  ;<loud,  "  Faith  and  friendship  with  thee  and  England 
evermore." 

riuii  all  the  chiefs  rising,  tlicy  gathered  round  the  bier. 
I)ut  no  hand,  in  the  sight  of  tlie  conquering  foe,  lifted  the 
cloth  of  gold  that  covered  the  corpse  of  the  famous  King. 
The  bearers  of  the  bier  moved  on  slowly  towards  the  boat ; 
the  Norwegians  followed  willi  measured  funereal  steps. 
And  not  till  the  bier  was  placed  on  board  ^  royal  galley 
was  there  ;.eard  the  wail  of  woe  ;  but  thei  came,  loud, 
and  deep,  and  dismal,  and  was  followed  by  .  ^urst  of  wild 
sung  from  a  surviving  Scald. 

The  Norwegian  preparations  for  rleparture  were  soon 
made,  and  the  ships  vouv  t^ifed  to  li^eir  convoy  raised 
anchor,  and  sailed  down  the  earn.  Harold's  eye  watched 
lhe  sliips  from  the  river  banks, 

"  And  there,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  there  glide  the  last  sails 
that  shall  ever  bear  the  devastating  raven  to  the  shores  of 
Ensdand." 

Truly,  in  that  field  had  been  the  most  signal  defeat  those 
warriors,  hitherto  almost  invincible,  had  known.  On  that 
l)i'-T  lay  the  last  son  of  Berserker  and  sea-king  :  and  be  it, 
O  Harold,  remembered  in  thine  lionour,  that  not  by  the 
Norman,  but  by  thee,  true-hearted  Saxon,  was  trampled  on 
the  English  soil  the  Ravager  of  the  World  I  * 

♦  It  in;iy  i)c  said  indeed,  that,  in  the  following  reif?n,  the  Danes 
under  Osbioni  (brother  of  Kin{?  Sweyn),  sailed  up  the  lluinbcr  ;  but 
it  was  to  assist  the  English,  not  to  invade  them.   They  were  bougM 
o/t  by  the  Nonuau — not  conquered. 
77—11 
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"  So  be  it,"  said  Haco,  "  and  so,  metlunks,  will  it  be. 
But  forget  not  the  descendant  of  the  Norsemen,  the  Count 
of  Roiu  n  !  " 

Harold  started,  and  turned  to  his  chiefs.  "  Sound 
trumpet,  and  fall  in.  To  York  we  march.  There  re-settle 
the  earldom,  collect  the  spoil,  and  then  back,  my  men,  to 
the  southern  shores.  Yel  first  kneel  thou,  Haco,  son  of 
my  brother  Sweyn  :  thy  deeds  were  done  in  the  light  of 
Heaven,  in  the  sight  of  warriors  in  the  open  field  ;  so 
should  thine  honours  find  thee  I  Not  with  the  vain  frip- 
jieries  of  Norman  kni^'hthood  do  I  deck  thee,  but  make  thee 
one  of  the  elder  brotherhood  of  Minister  and  Miles.  I  gird 
round  thy  loins  mine  own  baldric  of  pure  silver  ;  I  place  in 
thy  hand  mine  own  sword  of  i)lain  steel ;  and  bid  thee  rise 
to  take  place  in  council  and  camps  amongst  the  Proceres 
of  England, — Earl  of  Hertford  and  Essex.  Boy,"  whispered 
the  King,  as  he  bent  over  the  pale  cheek  of  his  nephew, 
"  thank  not  me.  From  me  the  thanks  should  come.  On 
the  day  that  saw  Tostig's  crime  and  his  death,  thou  didst 
purify  the  name  of  my  brother  Sweyn  I  On  to  our  city 
of  York  I  " 

High  banquet  was  held  in  York  :  and,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  the  King  could  n*  '  absent 
himself  from  the  Victory  Feast  of  his  thcgns.  He  sate  at 
the  head  of  the  board,  between  his  brothers.  Morcar, 
whose  departure  from  the  city  had  deprived  him  of  a  share 
in  the  battle,  had  arrived  that  day  with  his  brother  Edwin, 
whom  he  had  gone  to  summon  to  his  aid.  And  though  the 
young  Earls  envied  the  fame  they  had  not  shared,  the 
envy  was  noble. 

Gay  and  boisterous  was  the  wassail ;  and  lively  song, 
long  neglected  in  England,  woke,  as  it  wakes  ever,  at  the 
breath  of  Joy  and  Fame.  As  if  in  the  days  of  Alfred, 
the  harp  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  martial  and  rough 
the  strain  beneath  the  touch  of  the  Anglo-Dane,  more 
refined  and  thoughtful  the  lay  when  it  chimed  to  the  voice 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the  memory  of  Tostig — all 
guilty  though  he  was — a  brother  slain  in  war  with  a  brother, 
lay  heavy  on  Harold's  soul.  Still,  so  had  he  schooled  and 
trained  himself  to  live  but  for  Enghuid — know  no  joy  and 
no  woe  not  hers — that  by  degrees  and  strong  efforts  he 
shook  off  his  gloom.  And  music,  and  song,  and  wine,  and 
blazing  lij^hts,  and  the  proud  sight  of  those  long  lines  of 
valiant  men,  whose  hearts  had  beat  and  whose  hands  had 
trimiiplied  in  the  same  cause,  all  aided  to  link  his  senses 
with  the  gladness  of  the  hour. 

And  now,  as  night  advanced,  Leofwine,  who  was  ever  a 
favourite  in  the  banquet,  as  Gurth  in  the  council,  rose  to 
propose  the  drink-hsel,  which  carries  the  most  characteristic 
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of  our  modern  social  customs  to  an  antiquity  so  remote, 
and  the  roar  was  hushed  at  the  sifiht  of  the  young  Earl's 
winsome  face.  With  due  decorum,  he  uncovered  his  head,* 
composed  his  countenance,  and  began — 

"  Craving  forgiveness  of  my  lord  the  King,  and  this 
noble  assembly,"  said  Leofwine,  "  in  which  are  so  many 
from  whom  what  I  intend  to  propose  would  come  witli 
better  grace,  I  would  remind  you  that  William,  Count  of  the 
Normans,  meditates  a  pleasure  excursion,  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  late  visitor,  Harold  Hardrada's." 

A  scornful  laugh  ran  through  the  hall. 

"  And  as  we  English  are  hospitable  folk,  and  give  any 
man,  who  asks,  meat  and  board  for  one  night,  so  one  day's 
welcome,  metliinks,  will  be  all  that  the  Count  of  the  Normans 
will  need  at  our  English  hands." 

Flushed  with  the  joyous  insolence  of  wine,  the  wassailers 
roared  applause. 

"  Wherefore,  this  drink-hssl  to  William  of  Rouen  I  And, 
to  borrow  a  saying  now  in  every  man's  lips,  and  which, 
I  think,  our  good  scops  will  take  care  that  our  children's 
children  shall  learn  by  heart, — since  he  covets  our  Saxon 
soil,  '  seven  feet  of  land  '  in  frank  pledge  to  him  for  ever  I  " 

"  Drink-hxl  to  William  the  Norman  I  "  shouted  the 
revellers  ;  and  each  man,  with  mocking  formality,  took  off 
his  cap,  kissed  his  hand,  and  bowed,  f  "  Drink-hael  to 
William  the  Norman  !  "  and  the  shout  rolled  from  floor  to 
roof — when,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  a  man  all  bedabbled 
with  dust  and  mire,  rushed  into  the  hall,  rushed  through 
I  he  rows  of  the  banqueters,  rushed  to  the  throne-chair  of 
Harold,  and  cried  aloud,  "  William  the  Norman  is  encamped 
on  the  shores  of  Sussex  ;  and  with  the  mightiest  armament 
ever  yet  seen  in  England,  is  ravaging  the  land  far  and  near  I " 


*  Tlie  Saxons  sat  at  meals  fvith  their  heads  covered, 
t  Henry. 


BOOK  XII 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS 


CHAPTER  I 

In  the  heart  of  the  forest  lond  in  whieli  Hildn's  ahode  was 
situated,  a  gloomy  pool  reflceted  upon  its  stagnant  waters 
the  still  shadows  of  the  autumnal  foliage.  As  is  common 
in  ancient  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  men's  wants, 
the  trees  were  dwarfed  in  height  by  repealed  lnp]nngs,  and 
the  boughs  sprang  fnmi  the  hollow,  gnarled  boles  of  pollard 
oaks  and  beeches  ;  the  trunks,  vast  in  girth,  and  covered 
with  mosses  and  wliitening  canker-stains,  or  wreaths  of 
ivy,  spoke  of  tlie  most  remote  antiquity:  but  the  boughs 
which  their  lingering  and  mutilated  life  put  forth,  were 
cither  thin  and  feeble  with  innumerable  branchlets,  or 
were  centred  on  some  solitary  distorted  limb  which  the 
woodman's  axe  had  spared.  The  trees  thus  assumed  all 
manner  of  crooked,  deformed,  fantastic  shapes — all  betoken 
ing  age,  and  all  decay — all,  in  despite  of  the  noiseless  solitude 
around,  proclaimin'4  the  waste  and  ravages  of  man. 

The  time  was  that  of  the  first  watches  of  night,  when 
the  autiUTinal  moon  was  l)rij;hlest  and  broadest.  You 
might  see,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool,  the  antlers  of 
the  deer  every  now  and  then  mo\ing  restlessly  above  the 
fern  in  which  they  had  made  their  couch  ;  and,  through  the 
nearer  glades,  the  hares  and  conies  stealing  forth  to  sport 
or  to  feed  ;  or  tlie  l)at.  wheeling  low,  in  chase  of  the  forest 
moth.  From  the  thickest  part  of  tlie  copse  came  a  slow 
human  foot,  and  Hilda,  emerging,  paused  by  the  waters 
of  the  pool.  That  serene  and  stony  calm  liahilual  to  her 
features  was  gone  ;  sorrow  and  passion  had  seized  the  soul 
of  the  Vala,  in  the  midst  of  its  fancied  security  from  the 
trouI)les  it  presumed  to  foresee  for  others.  The  lines  of  the 
face  were  deep  and  care-worn — age  liad  come  on  with 
rapid  strides — anil  the  light  of  the  eye  was  vague  and  un- 
settled, as  if  the  lofty  reason  shook,  terrified  in  its  pride, 
at  last. 

"  Alone,  alone  !  "  she  murmured,  half  aloud  :  "  yea. 
evermore  alone  I    And  the  grandchild  I  had  reared  to  be 
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the  mother  of  kini?s — whoso  fate,  from  I  lie  eradle,  seemed 
linked  with  royalty  and  love  -in  whom,  watehinf?  and 
liopinR  for,  in  whom.  lovinfj  and  heeding,  melhought  I 
lived  again  the  sweet  human  life — hath  gone  from  my 
hearth — forsaken,  broken-hearted — ^withering  down  to  the 
firave  under  the  shade  of  the  barren  cloister  I  Is  mine 
heart,  then,  all  a  lie  ?  Are  the  pods  who  led  Odin  from 
the  Seylliian  East  but  the  jufif^linj^  fiends  whom  the  craven 
Christian  abhors  ?  Lo  I  the  Wine  Month  has  come  ;  a  few 
nights  more,  and  the  sun  which  all  i)rophecy  foretold 
should  go  down  on  the  union  of  the  king  and  the  maid, 
shall  bring  round  the  appointed  day  :  yet  Aldyth  still  lives, 
and  Edith  still  withers  ;  and  War  stands  side  by  side  with 
llu'  Church,  between  the  betrothed  and  the  altar.  Verily, 
verily,  my  spirit  hath  lost  its  power,  and  leaves  me  bowed, 
in  the  awe  of  night,  a  feeble,  aged,  hopeless,  childless 
woman  !  " 

Tears  of  human  weakness  rolled  down  the  Vala's  checks. 
At  that  moment,  a  laugh  came  from  a  thing  that  had  seemed 
like  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  trough  in  which  the 
herdsmen  waters  his  cattle,  so  still,  and  shapeless,  and  un- 
defined it  had  lain  amongst  the  rank  weeds  and  night- 
s'lnde.  and  trailing  creepers  on  the  marge  of  the  pool. 
.  lie  laui;ii  \vas  low  yet  fearful  to  hear. 

Slowly,  the  thing  moved,  and  rose,  and  took  the  outline 
of  a  human  form  ;  and  the  Prophetess  beheld  the  witch 
whose  sleep  she  had  disturbed  by  the  Saxon's  grave. 

"  Where  is  the  banner  ?  "  said  the  witch,  laying  her 
hand  on  Hilda's  arm,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  bleared 
and  rhcmny  eyes,  "  where  is  the  banner  thy  handmaids 
were  weaving  for  Harold  the  Earl  ?  Why  didst  thou  lay 
aside  that  labour  of  love  for  Harold  the  King  ?  Hie  thee 
home,  and  bid  thy  maidens  ply  all  night  at  the  work  ; 
make  It  potent  with  rune  and  with  spell,  and  with  gums 
')!  (he  seid.  Take  the  banner  to  Harold  the  King  as  a 
iiinrriage-gift ;  for  the  day  of  his  birth  shall  be  still  the 
ihiy  of  his  nuptials  with  Edith  the  Fair  I  " 

i  lilda  gazed  on  the  hideous  form  before  her  ;  and  so  had 
lu  r  snnl  fallen  from  its  arrogant  pride  of  place,  that  instead 
>t  the  scorn  with  which  so  foul  a  i)retender  to  the  Great 
Art  had  before  inspired  the  King-born  Prophetess,  her 
veins  tingled  with  credulous  awe. 

"  Art  thou  a  mortal  like  myself,"  she  said  after  a  pause, 
"  or  one  of  those  beings  often  seen  by  the  shepherd  in 
mist  and  rain,  driving  before  them  their  shadowy  flocks? 
one  of  those  of  whom  no  man  knoweth  whether  they  are  of 
earth  or  of  Helheim  ?  whether  they  have  ever  known  the 
lot  and  coiidilinns  of  flesh,  or  are  l>ut  some  dismal  race 
between  body  and  spirit,  hateful  alike  to  gods  and  to  men  ?  " 
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The  dreadful  hag  shook  her  head,  as  if  refusing  to  answei 
the  question,  and  said, — 

"  Sit  we  down,  sil  wc  down  by  the  dead  dull  pool,  and  il 
thou  wouldst  be  wise  as  I  am,  walie  up  all  thy  wrongs,  fil 
thyself  with  hate,  and  let  tliy  thoughts  be  curses.  Nothing 
is  strong  on  earth  but  the  Will ;  and  hate  to  the  will  is  at 
the  iron  in  the  hands  of  the  war-man." 

"  Ha  I  "  answered  Hilda,  "  then  thou  art  indeed  one  o: 
the  loathsome  brood  whose  magic  is  bom,  not  of  the  aspiring 
soul,  but  the  flendlike  heart.  And  between  us  there  is  m 
union.  I  am  of  the  race  of  those  of  whom  priests  and  king! 
reverenced  and  honoured  as  the  oracles  of  heaven  ;  and 
rather  let  my  lore  he  dimmed  and  weakened,  in  idmilting 
the  humanities  of  hope  and  love,  than  be  lightened  by  the 
glare  of  the  wrath  that  Lok  and  Rana  bear  the  children 
of  men." 

"  What,  art  thou  so  base  and  so  doting,"  said  the  hag, 
with  fierce  contempt,  "  as  to  know  that  another  has  sup- 
planted thine  Edith,  that  all  the  schemes  of  thy  life  are 
undone,  and  yet  feel  no  hale  for  the  man  who  hath  wronged 
her  and  thee  ? — the  man  who  had  never  been  king  if  thou 
hadst  not  breathed  into  him  the  ambition  of  rule  ?  Think, 
and  curse  I " 

"  My  curse  would  wither  the  heart  which  is  entwined 
within  his  '  answered  Hilda  ;  "  and,"  she  added  abruptly, 
as  if  eager  lo  escape  from  her  own  impulses,  "  didst  thou 
not  tell  me,  even  now,  that  the  wrong  would  be  redressed, 
and  his  betrothed  yet  be  his  bride  on  the  appointed  dav  ?  " 

"  Ha  1  home,  then  I — home  I  and  weave  the  charmed 
woof  of  the  banner,  broider  it  v/ith  zimmes  and  with  gold 
worthy  the  standard  of  a  king ;  for  I  tell  thee,  that  where 
that  banner  is  planted,  shall  Edith  clasp  with  bridal  arms 
her  adored.  And  the  hivuta  thou  hast  read  by  the  bausta- 
tein,  and  in  the  temple  of  the  Briton's  revengeful  gods, 
shall  be  fulfilled." 

"  Dark  daughter  of  Hela,"  said  the  Prophetess,  "  whether 
demon  or  god  hath  inspired  thee,  I  hear  in  my  spirit  a 
voice  that  tells  me  thou  hast  pierced  to  a  truth  that  my 
lore  could  not  reach.  Thou  art  houseless  and  poor  ;  I  will 
give  wealth  to  tliine  age  if  thou  will  stand  with  me  by  the 
altar  of  Thor,  and  let  thy  galdra  unriddle  the  secrels  that 
have  hadlt'd  mine  own.  All  foreshown  to  me  hath  ever 
coma  to  pass,  but  in  a  sense  other  than  that  in  which  my 
soul  read  the  rune  and  the  dream,  the  leaf  and  the  fount, 
the  star  and  liie  Scin-heoa.  My  husband  slain  in  his 
youth ;  my  daughter  maddened  with  woe ;  her  lord 
murdered  on  his  hearthstone  ;  Sweyn,  whom  I  loved  as 
my  child," — the  Vala  paused,  contending  against  her  own 
emotions,—"  I  loved  them  ail,"  she  faltered,  clasping  her 
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lutiids,  "  for  them  I  tasked  the  fiilnre.  The  future  promised 
fair  ;  I  lured  them  to  their  doom,  and  when  tlie  doom 
came,  lo  !  the  promise  was  kept !  but  how  ? — and  now, 
Edith,  the  last  of  my  race  ;  Harold,  tlie  pride  of  my  pride  I 
—speak,  thing  of  Horror  and  Nig..t,  canst  thou  disentangle 
the  web  in  wliich  my  soul  struggles,  weak  as  the  fly  in  the 
spider's  mesh  ?  " 

"  On  the  tliird  night  from  this,  will  I  stand  with  thee  by 
tlie  altar  of  Thor,  and  unriddle  the  rede  uf  my  masters, 
unknown  and  unguest,  whom  thou  hadst  duteously  served. 
And  ere  the  sun  rise,  the  greatest  mystery  earth  knows 
shall  be  bare  to  thy  soul  1  " 

As  the  witch  spok^,  a  cloud  passed  over  the  moon  ;  ant 
i)cfore  the  light  broke  forth  again,  the  hag  had  vanished. 
There  was  only  seen  in  the  dull  pool,  the  water-rat  swim- 
ming through  the  rank  edges  ;  only  in  the  forest,  the  r  ^y 
wings  of  the  owl,  flutt'  ring  heavily  across  the  giades  ;  only 
in  the  grass,  the  red  eyes  of  the  bloated  toad. 

Then  Hilda  went  slowly  home,  and  the  maids  worked  all 
night  at  the  charmed  banner.  .\11  that  night,  too,  the 
watch-dogs  howled  In  the  yard,  through  the  ruined 
peristyle— howled  in  rage  and  in  fear.  And  under  the 
lattice  of  the  room  in  which  the  maids  broidered  the  banner, 
and  the  Prophetess  muttered  her  charm,  (here  crouched, 
muttering  also,  a  dark,  shapeless  thing,  at  which  those 
dogs  howled  in  rage  and  in  feai-. 


CHAPTER  11 

All  within  the  palace  of  Westminster  showed  the  confusion 
and  dismay  of  the  awful  tune; — all,  at  least,  save  the 
council  chambei'.  In  which  Harold,  who  had  arrived  the 
night  before,  conferred  with  his  Uief.nis.  It  was  evening  : 
tlie  courtyards  and  the  halls  were  tilled  with  armed  men, 
nnd  almost  with  every  hour  came  rider  and  bode  from  the 
Sussex  shores.  In  the  corridors  the  Churchmen  grouped 
and  whispered,  as  they  had  whispered  and  grouped  in  the 
(lay  of  King  Edward's  death.  Stigand  passed  among 
them,  pale  and  thoughtful.  The  serge  gowns  came  rustling 
round  the  Archprelate  for  counsel  or  courage. 

"  Shall  we  go  forth  with  the  King's  army  ?  "  asked  a 
young  monk,  bolder  than  {he.  rest,  "  to  -animate  the  host 
with  prayer  and  hymn  ?  " 

"  Fool  I "  S  lid  the  miserly  prelate,  "  fool  I  if  we  do  so, 
and  the  Norman  conquer,  vhaf  become  of  i-ur  abbacies 
:ind  convent  lands  ?  The  Duke  wars  against  Harold,  not 
England.    If  he  slay  Harold  " 
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"  What  then  ?  " 

"  The  Athelhif!  is  left  us  yet.  Stay  we  here  and  guard 
llio  lust  prince  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,"  whispered  Stigand, 

and  Ik'  swept  on. 

In  the  Chamber  in  which  Edward  had  breathed  his  last, 
his  widowed  Queen,  with  Aldyth,  her  successor,  ^nd  Githa 
and  some  other  ladies,  wailed  the  decision  of  the  council. 
By  one  of  the  windows  stood,  claspiuf/  each  other  l)y  the 
hand,  the  fair  young  bride  of  Gurth  and  the  betrothed  of 
the  gay  Leofwine.  Githa  s^te  alone,  bowing  her  face  over 
her  hands — desolate  ;  mourninc;  lor  tlie  fate  of  her  traitor 
son ;  and  the  wounds,  that  the  recent  and  iiolier  deal  ,  of 
Thyra  had  inflicted,  bled  afresh.  And  the  holy  lady  of 
Edward  attempted  in  vain,  by  j)ious  adjurations,  to  comfort 
Aldyth,  who,  scarcely  heeding  her,  started  ever  and  anon 
with  impatient  terror,  muttering  to  herself,  "  Shall  I  lose 
this  crown  too  ?  " 

In  the  council-hall  debate  waxed  warm, — which  was  the 
wiser,  to  meet  William  at  once  in  the  battle-field,  or  to 
delay  till  all  the  forces  Harold  might  expect  (and  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  levied,  in  his  rapid  march  from  York) 
could  swell  his  host  ? 

"  If  we  retire  before  the  enemy,"  said  Gurth,  "  leaving 
him  in  a  strange  land,  winter  approaching,  his  forage  will 
fail.  He  will  scarce  dare  to  march  upon  London  :  if  he 
does,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  encounter  him.  My 
voice  is  against  resting  all  on  a  single  battle." 

"  Is  that  thy  choice  ?  "  said  Vebba,  indignantly.  "  Not 
so,  I  am  sure,  would  have  chosen  thy  father  ;  not  so  think 
the  Saxons  of  Kent.  The  Norman  is  laying  waste  all  the 
lands  of  thy  subjects.  Lord  Harold  ;  living  on  plunder,  as 
a  robber,  in  the  realm  of  King  Alfred.  l3ost  thou  think 
that  men  will  get  bolter  heart  to  light  for  th  ir  country  by 
hearing  that  their  Kint?  shrinks  from  tlie  danger  ?  " 

"  Thou  speakest  well  and  wisely,"  said  Haco ;  and  all 
eyes  turned  to  the  young  son  of  Sweyn,  as  to  one  who  best 
knew  the  character  of  the  hostile  army  and  the  skill  of  its 
chief.  "  We  have  now  vvith  us  a  force  flushed  with 
conquest  over  a  foe  hitherto  deemed  invincible.  Men  who 
have  conquered  the  Norwegian  will  not  shrink  from  the 
Norman.  Victory  depends  upon  ardour  more  than  numbers. 
Every  hour  of  delay  damps  the  ardour.  Are  we  sure  that 
it  will  swell  the  numbers  ?  What  I  dread  most  is  not  the 
sword  of  the  Norman  Duke,  it  is  his  craft.  Rely  upon  it,  that 
if  we  meet  him  not  soon,  he  will  march  straight  to  London. 
He  will  proclaim  by  the  way  that  he  comes  not  to  seize  the 
throne,  but  to  punish  Harold,  and  abide  by  the  Witan,  or, 
perchance.  i)y  the  word  of  the  Roman  ponlilT.  The  terror 
of  his  armament,  unresisted,  will  spread  like  a  panic  through 
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llic  land.  Many  will  be  decoyed  by  his  false  pretexts, 
many  awed  by  a  force  that  the  King  dare  not  meet.    If  he 

come  in  sifihl  of  tht-  city,  lhinl<  you  that  merchants  and 
cheapmen  will  not  be  daunted  by  the  thought  of  pillage  and 
sack  ?  They  will  be  the  first  to  capitulate  at  the  first  house 
which  is  fired.  The  city  is  weai-  to  puard  against  siege; 
its  wuVis  Jong  r.'  glccled  ;  and  in  sieges  the  Normans  are 
lainous.  Are  we  so  united  (the  King's  rule  thus  fresh) 
i)ut  what  no  cabals,  no  dissensions  will  break  out  amongst 
ourselves  ?  If  the  Duke  come,  as  come  he  will,  in  the 
tiiunc  of  the  Churcli,  nuiy  not  the  Churclnnen  set  up  some 
new  pretender  to  the  crown — perchance  the  child  Edgar? 
And,  divided  against  ourselves,  how  ingloriously  should  we 
J;ill  I  besides,  this  land,  though  never  before  have  the 
Mnks  botwoen  province  and  province  been  drawn  so  close, 
linlh  yet  demarcations  that  make  the  people  selfish.  The 
Northumbrians,  I  fear,  will  not  stir  to  aid  London,  and 
Mereia  will  hold  aloof  from  onr  peril.  Grant  that  William 
once  seize  London,  all  England  is  broken  up  and  dispirited  ; 
each  sliire,  nay,  each  town,  looking  only  to  itself.  Talk  of 
delay  as  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  foe  I  No,  it  would 
wear  out  our  own.  Little  eno',  I  fear,  is  yet  left  in  our 
treasury.  If  William  seize  London,  that  treasury  is  his, 
with  all  tlio  wealth  of  our  burgesses.  How  should  wo 
maintain  an  army,  except  by  preying  on  the  people,  and 
thus  discontenting  them  ?  Where  guard  that  army  ? 
Where  are  our  forts  ?  where  our  mountains  ?  The  war  of 
delay  suits  only  a  land  of  rock  and  defile,  or  of  castle  and 
breast-work.  Thegns  and  warriors,  ye  1  ave  no  castles  but 
your  breasts  of  mail.    Abandon  these,  and  you  are  lost." 

A  general  murmur  of  applause  closed  this  speech  of 
Haco,  which,  while  wise  in  arguments  our  historians  have 
overlooked,  came  home  to  that  noblest  reason  of  brave  men, 
which  urges  prompt  resistance  to  foul  invasion. 

Up,  then,  rose  King  Harold. 

"  I  thank  you,  fellov.-Englishmen.  for  that  applause  with 
which  ye  iiave  greeted  mine  own  thoughts  on  the  lips  of 
Haco.  Shall  it  be  said  that  your  King  rushed  to  chase  his 
own  brother  from  the  soil  of  outraged  England,  yet  shnmk 
from  the  sword  of  the  Norman  stranger  ?  Well  indeed 
might  my  brave  subjects  desert  my  banner  i  it  floated 
idly  over  these  palace  wnlls  while  the  armed  invader  pitched 
ins  camp  in  the  heart  of  England.  By  delay,  William's 
fnrcc,  whatever  it  mif^ht  he,  cannot  grow  less  ;  his  cause 
grows  more  strong  in  our  craven  fears.  What  his  armament 
may  be  we  rightly  know  not ;  the  rep  rt  varies  with  every 
messenger,  swelling  and  lessening  with  the  rumours  of 
every  hour.  Have  we  not  around  us  now  our  most  stalwart 
veterans — the  flower  of  our  armies — the  most  eager  spirits 
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— the  vniKiiiishors  of  Ilardrnda  ?  Tliou  sayest,  Gurlh, 
llial  all  should  not  be  pirilkd  on  a  sinf^le  Italtle.  True. 
Harold  should  be  perilled,  bul  wherefore  Enf^Iand  ?  Grant 
that  we  win  the  day  ;  the  quieker  our  despatch,  the  greater 
our  fame,  the  more  lasting  that  peace  at  home  and  abroad 
which  rests  ever  its  best  foundation  on  the  sense  of  the 
l)ower  wliich  wrong  caimot  provoke  unchastised.  Grant 
that  we  lose  ;  a  loss  can  be  made  gain  by  a  king's  brave 
death.  Why  should  not  our  exanii)le  rouse  and  unite  all 
who  survive  us  ?  Whidi  liie  nobler  example,  the  one  best 
liLLed  to  protect  our  country — the  recreant  backs  of  living 
chiefs,  or  the  glorious  dead  with  their  fronts  to  the  foe  ? 
Come  what  may,  life  or  death,  at  least  we  will  thin  the 
Noinuin  numbers,  and  heap  the  barriers  of  our  corjjses  on 
the  Norman  march.  At  least,  we  can  show  to  the  rest  of 
England  how  men  should  defend  their  native  land  1  And 
if,  as  I  believe  and  pray,  in  every  English  breast  beats  a 
heart  like  Harold's,  what  matters  though  a  king  should 
fall  ? — I'reedom  is  immortal." 

He  spoke  ;  and  forth  from  his  baldric  he  drew  his  sword. 
Every  blade  at  thai  sij^nal.  leapt  from  the  sheath  :  and  in 
that  council-hall  at  least,  in  every  breast  beat  the  heart  of 
Harold. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  chiefs  dispersed  to  array  their  troops  for  the  morrow's 
march  ;  but  Harold  and  his  kinsmen  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  women  waited  the  decision  of  the  council, 
for  that,  in  truth,  was  to  them  the  jjarting  interview.  The 
King  hr'i  resolved,  after  completing  all  his  martial  pre- 
parations, to  pass  the  night  in  the  Abbey  of  Waltham  ;  and 
his  brothers  lodged,  with  the  troops  they  commanded,  in 
the  city  cr  its  subur])s.  Haco  alone  remained  with  that* 
portion  of  the  army  quartered  in  and  around  the  palace. 

They  entered  the  chamber,  and  in  a  moment  each  heart 
had  sought  its  mate  ;  in  the  mixed  assembly  each  only 
conscious  of  the  other.  There,  Gurth  bowed  his  noble  head 
over  the  weeping  face  of  the  young  bride  that  for  the  last 
time  nestled  to  his  bosom.  There,  with  a  smiling  lip,  but 
tremulous  voice,  the  gay  Leofwine  soothed  and  chided  in  a 
breath  the  maiden  he  had  wooed  as  the  partner  for  a  life 
that  his  mirthful  si)lrit  made  one  holiday  ;  snatching  kisses 
from  a  cheek  no  longer  coy. 

But  cold  was  the  kiss  which  Harold  pressed  on  the  brow 
of  Alc'yth  ;  and  with  something  of  disdain,  and  of  bitter 
remembrance  of  a  nol>ler  love,  he  comforted  a  tenor  which 
sprang  from  the  thought  of  self. 
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"  Oh,  Harold  1  "  sobbtd  AldyHi,  "  be  not  rashly  brave  : 
guard  thy  life  for  my  sake.  Wilhoul  Ihoe,  wbal  am  I  ?  Is 
it  oven  safe  for  me  to  rest  here  ?  Were  it  not  better  to 
lly  to  York,  or  seek  refuge  with  Malcolm  the  Scot  ?  " 

"Within  throe  days  at  the  farthest, "  answered  Harold, 
'« thy  brothers  will  be  in  London.  Abide  by  their  counsel  ; 
act  as  they  advise  at  the  news  of  my  victory  or  my  fall." 

He  paused  abruptly,  for  he  heard  close  beside  him  the 
broken  voice  of  Gurtli's  bride,  in  answer  to  her  lord. 

"  Think  not  of  me,  beloved  ;  thy  \vh»>le  lioart  now  be 
lMit;land's.  And  if— if  "—her  voice  failed  a  moment,  but 
resumed  proudly,  "  why  even  then  thy  wife  is  safe,  for  she 
survives  not  her  lord  and  her  land  I  "  .    ,      ,  , 

The  King  left  his  wife's  side,  and  kissed  his  brothers 

bride.  ,„    ^.  , 

"  Noble  heart  I  "  he  said  ;  "  with  women  like  thee  for  our 
wives  and  mothers,  luigland  could  survive  the  slaughter  of 
a  thousand  kings."  „. 

He  turned,  and  knelt  to  Githa.  She  threw  her  arms 
over  his  broad  breast,  and  wept  bitterly.         .  ^  , 

Say —say,  Harold,  that  I  have  not  reproached  thee  for 
I'ostig's  death.  I  have  obeyed  the  last  commands  of 
Godwin  my  lord.  I  have  deemed  thee  ever  right  and 
just ;  now  let  me  not  lose  thee,  toe.  They  go  with  thee, 
ill!  my  surviving  sons,  save  the  exile  Wolnoth, — ^him  whom 
now  I  shall  never  behold  again.  Oh,  Harold  I— let  not  mine 
old  age  be  childless  I" 

"  Mother,— dear,  dear  mother,  with  these  arms  round  my 
neck  I  take  new  life  and  new  heart.  No  I  never  hast  thou 
reproached  me  for  my  brother's  death— never  for  aught 
which  man's  first  duty  enjoined.  Murmur  not  that  that 
duty  commands  us  still.  We  arc  the  sons,  through  thee, 
of  royal  heroes  ;  through  my  father,  of  Saxon  freemen. 
Rejoice  that  IhDU  hast  three  sons  left,  whose  arms  thou 
mayest  pray  God  and  his  saints  to  prosper,  and  over  whose 
graves,  if  they  fall,  thou  shalt  shed  no  tears  of  shame  I  ' 

Then  the  widow  of  King  Edward,  who  (the  crucifix 
olasped  in  her  hands)  had  listened  to  Harold  with  lips 
apart  and  marble  cheeks,  could  keep  down  no  longer  her 
human  woman's  heart;  she  rushed  to  Harold  as  he  still 
knelt  to  Githa— knelt  by  his  side,  and  clasped  hhn  in  her 
arms  with  despairing  fondness : —  ,    ,      ^  ». 

"  O  brother,  brother,  whom  I  have  so  dearly  loved  when 
all  other  love  seemed  forbidden  me  ;— when  he  who  gave 
me  a  throne  refused  me  his  heart ;  when,  looking  at  thy 
fair  promise,  listening  to  thy  tender  comfort,— when, 
remembering  the  days  of  old,  in  which  thou  wert  my  docile 
DUpU,  and  we  dreamed  bright  dreams  together  of  happiness 
and  fame  to  come,— when,  loving  thee  methought  too  weU, 
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loo  much  as  weak  inollicrs  lUiiy  love  a  niorlul  son,  F  prayed 
God  lo  (IrliKli  my  lK';irl  fruin  carlli  !  Oh.  lianild!  now 
forgive  me  all  iny  eoliliii-ss.  1  simtlder  al  Ihy  resolve.  1 
dread  that  thou  should  meet  this  man,  whom  nn  oath  hath 
i)oiin(!  tluH-  lo  oltcy.  Nay,  frown  not — I  l)»)\v  lo  liiy  will, 
my  brother  and  my  Khi},'.  1  know  llial  liiou  hast  chosen 
as  thy  conscience  sand  ions,  as  Ihy  ihily  ordains.  lJut 
come  buck — Oh,  come  back — thou  who,  like  me "  (her 
voice  whispered),  "  hast  sacrificed  the  household  hearlli  to 
lliy  cduntry's  allar,- -  and  I  will  never  |)ray  to  heaven  to 
love  llu'f  less-  my  broUier,  oil  my  brolher  I  " 

In  ail  Ihc  room  were  then  hearil  bul  Ihe  low  sounds  of 
sol)s  and  l^roken  t  xclanialions.  All  cluslt  ri'd  lo  one  spot — 
lA'ofwine  and  his  Ijclrollied  -  (lurlli  and  liis  bride— even 
liu'  sclfisli  Aldylli,  enn(»l)lrd  l»y  llie  lonlaiJiion  of  the 
sublime  emotion, — all  clustered  round  (iilha  the  mother  of 
the  three  guardians  of  the  fated  land,  and  all  knelt  before 
lier,  by  I  lie  side  of  Harold.  Suddenly,  tlie  w  idow  ed  Queen, 
the  virgin  wile  of  the  last  lieir  of  Cerdie,  rose,  and  holdinj^ 
on  high  the  sacred  rood  over  tliose  bended  heads,  siiid,  with 
devout  passion, — 

"  O  Lord  of  Hosts— We  Children  of  Doubt  and  Time, 
tremi)liny  in  Ihe  dark,  dare  not  lake  lo  ourselves  to 
question  ll)ine  unerring  will.  Sorrow  and  death,  as  joy 
and  life,  are  at  the  breath  of  a  mercy  divine,  and  a  wisdom 
all-seeinf» :  and  out  of  the  liours  of  evil  Ihou  drawesl,  in 
niyslic  eirele,  liie  eternity  of  Good.  '  'l  liy  will  he  done  on 
earlh,  as  il  is  in  heaven.'  If,  O  Disposer  of  events,  our 
human  prayers  are  not  adverse  to  thy  pre-judged  decrees, 
protect  these  livef  the  bulwarks  of  our  homes  and  allars, 
sons  whom  Ihe  Im.  1  oilers  as  a  saerifice.  May  thine  anf,'el 
turn  asidv;  the  blade- as  of  old  from  Ihe  heart  of  Isaac  1 
But  if,  O  Kulcr  of  Nations,  in  whose  si^ht  the  ages  are  as 
moments,  and  generations  bul  as  sands  in  the  sea,  these  li%  es 
are  doomed,  may  tiie  death  e.\|)iate  tlair  sins,  and,  shrived 
on  the  battle-lield,  absolve  and  receive  the  souls  I  " 


CIlAP'l  i:il  IV 

liv  the  allar  of  the  Abbey  church  of  Waltham,  tliat  night, 
knelt  Edith  in  prayer  for  Harold. 

She  had  taken  up  tier  aljoile  in  n  srn:!l!  convent  cf  nuns 
that  adjoined  the  more  famous  monastery  of  Waltham  ; 
but  she  had  promised  Hilda  not  to  enter  on  the  noviciate, 
until  the  birthday  of  Harold  liad  passed.  She  herself  ha(i 
no  longer  faith  in  the  ( nn  ns  and  j>ropheci;  s  that  had 
deceived  her  youth  and  darkened  her  life ;  and,  in  the 
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more  con«eniul  air  of  our  Holy  Church,  Ihe  spirit,  ever  !>u 
diiisU-iu'd,  «ri'W  luhn  and  n  si^m-d.  liut  the  li(lin«s  of  the 
Noniiau's  tomiiiM-  aiul  the  Kind's  viiloriuus  ri-lurn  lo  his 
tapiial.  had  rcachi  *l  even  Unit  slili  retreat ;  and  love,  whicli 
blent  itself  with  religion,  led  her  steps  to  that  lonely 
;illar.  And  suddenly,  as  she  there  knelt,  only  lighted  by 
llie  moon  through  the  high  easenuiils,  she  was  startled  by 
the  .  und  of  approaching  feet  and  nuuniuring  voices.  She 
rose  in  alarm — the  door  of  the  church  was  thrown  open — 
lorclu's  adviinceil- and  iiiiKtnusl  .he  monks,  between 
Osf^ood  and  Ailred,  came  I  lie  Iving.  He  had  come,  that 
last  night  before  liis  march,  to  invoke  Ihc  prayers  of  that 
l)ious  brotherhood  ;  and  by  the  altar  he  Imd  founded,  to 
pray,  himself,  that  his  one  sin  of  faith  forfeited  and  oath 
abjured,  might  not  palsy  liis  arm  and  weigh  on  his  soul  in 
the  iiour  of  his  country's  need. 

Edith  stifled  tlie  cry  that  rose  to  her  lipj,  as  the  lordu  > 
fell  on  the  pale  and  hushed  and  melancholy  face  of  Harold  ; 
and  she  crej)t  away  under  the  arch  of  the  vast  Saxon 
columns,  and  into  the  sliade  of  abut  ling  walls.  The  monks 
and  the  Iving,  intent  on  llieir  holy  ollice,  beheld  not  that 
solitary  and  shrinking  form.  They  approached  the  altar  ; 
and  there  the  King  knelt  down  lowlily,  and  none  heard 
the  prayer.  Hut  as  Osgood  held  the  sacreil  rood  over  the 
bended  head  of  the  royal  suppliant,  the  ImajJe  on  the  crucirix 
(Which  had  l)ecn  a  gift  from  Aired  the  prelate,  and  was 
supposed  lo  liave  belojiged  of  old  to  Augustine,  the  flrst« 
founder  of  the  Saxon  Church  -so  that  by  the  superstition 
of  the  age,  it  was  invested  with  miraculous  virtues)— 
bowed  itself  visibly.  Visibly,  the  pale  and  ghastly  image 
of  the  sufTcring  God  bowed  over  the  head  of  the  kneeling 
man  ;  whether  the  fasUnings  of  the  rood  were  loosened,  or 
from  what  cause  soever,— in  the  eyes  of  all  the  brother- 
hood, the  Image  bowed.*  ^ 

A  thrill  of  terror  froze  every  heart,  save  Ediths,  too 
remcle  lo  i)erceive  the  portent,  and  save  the  King's,  whom 
the  omen  seemed  to  doom,  for  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
clasped  hands.  Heavy  was  his  heart,  nor  needed  it  other 
warnings  than  its  own  gloom. 

Long  and  ;  ilently  prayed  the  Iving  ;  and  when  at  last  he 
rose,  and  the  monks,  though  willi  altered  and  Irenmlous 
voices,  began  their  closing  hymn,  Edith  passed  noiselessly 
along  the  wall,  and,  ste{aing  through  one  of  the  smaller 
doors  which  connnunicated  to  the  nunnery  annexed,  gained 
the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber.  There  slie  stood,  be- 
numbed with  the  strength  of  her  emotions  at  the  sight  of 
Harold  thus  abruptly  presented.    How  had  the  fond  human 
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heart  leapt  to  meet  him  I  Twice,  thus,  in  the  august  cere- 
monials ol  Religion,  secret,  shrinking,  imwUncssed, 
she,  his  hetrotlied,  she,  the  partnor  of  lils  soul,  stood  aloof 
to  l)ofi<)I.l  Iiim.  She  had  seen  him  in  the  hour  of  his  pomp, 
the  crown  upon  liis  brow,— seen  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
I)eril  and  a«ony,  that  anointed  head  bowed  to  the  earth 
And  in  the  pomp  that  she  could  not  siiare,  she  had  exulted  • 
but.  oh,  now— now— oh  now  that  she  could  have  Itnelt 
beside  that  humbled  form,  and  prayed  with  that  voiceless 
prayer  I 

The  torches  flashed  In  the  court  below  ;  the  church  was 
a«iiiu  deserted  ;  the  monks  passed  In  mute  procession  back 
to  their  cloister;  but  a  single  man  paused,  turned  aside, 
and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  humbler  convent :  a  knock- 
ng  was  beard  at  the  Rreat  oaken  door,  and  the  watch-doc 
b;irked.  »-.diih  started,  pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart  and 
treml)ied.  Steps  approached  her  door— and  the  Abbess, 
entering,  summoned  her  below,  to  hear  the  fareweU  greet- 
ing of  her  cousin  the  King. 

Harold  stood  in  the  simple  liail  of  the  cloister:  a  sin«le 
.1*^,^1,^1!^  Z*"*^  'Jurneti  on  the  oak  board,  f  lie  Abbess 
led  Kdith  by  the  hand,  and,  at  a  sign  from  the  King,  with- 
drew. So,  once  more  upon  earth,  the  betrothed  and  divided 
were  alone. 

"  Hdith,"  said  the  Kin«,  in  a  voice  In  which  no  ear  but 
hers  could  have  detected  the  struggle,  "  do  not  think  I 
have  come  to  disturb  thy  holy  calm,  or  sinfully  revive  the 
memories  of  the  irrevocable  past :  wliere  once  oil  my  breast 
111  the  old  fashion  of  our  fathers,  I  wrote  thy  name  is 
written  now  llie  name  of  the  mistress  that  supplants  thee. 
Into  L,tenuty  melts  the  Past  ;  but  1  could  not  depart  to  a 
field  from  which  there  is  no  retreat— in  wiiich,  against 
odds  that  men  say  are  fearful,  I  have  resolved  to  set  my 
crown  and  my  life— without  once  more  beholdin"  thee  pure 
guardian  of  my  happier  days  I    Thy  forgiveness  for  a'il  the 
sorrow  that,  in  the  darkness  which  surrounds  man's  h  p.  s 
and  dreams,  1  have  brouffhl  on  thee  (dread  return  for  love 
so  enduring,  so  generous  and  divine  1)— thy  forgiv  >css  I 
wUl  not  ask.    Thou  alone  perhaps  on  earth  knowest  the 
soul  of  Harold;  and  if  he  bath  wronged  thee,  thou  scest 
alike  m  the  wronger  and  the  wronged,  but  the  children  of 
iron  Duty,  the  servants  of  imperial  Heaven.    Not  thv  for- 
giveness I  ask— but— but— Edith,  holy  maid  1  angel  soul  I 
— thy--thy  blessing!"    His  voice  faltered,  and  he  in- 
clined his  lofty  liead  as  lo  a  saint. 

"  Oh  that  I  had  the  power  to  bless  I  "  exclaimed  Edith 
mastering  her  rush  of  tears  with  a  heroic  efTort  -  "  and' 
methinks  I  have  the  power— not  from  virtues  of  mv  own 
but  :rom  aU  that  I  owe  to  thee  1   The  grateful  have  the 
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povrer  to  bless.    For  what  do  I  not  owe  to  thee— owe  to 

thill  very  li've  of  wliini  i-von  the  grief  is  sncrcd  ?  Poor 
child  in  ilic  house  nl  the  iunlhcn,  thy  love  desiended  upon 
me,  and  in  it,  the  smile  of  (lod  I  In  lh:il  love  my  spirit 
awoke,  and  was  baptized :  every  thought  that  has  risen 
from  earth,  and  lost  Itself  in  heaven,  was  breathed  into  my 
licnrt  by  lliec  I .  Thy  cri-atiire  iiiid  Ihy  slave,  hadsL  thou 
tempted  me  to  sin,  sin  had  seemed  hallowed  i>y  thy  voice  ; 
l)ut  thou  saidst,  '  True  love  is  virtue,'  and  so  I  worshipped 
virtue  in  loviiiR  thee.  Streiif>lhened,  purilled,  by  tliy 
l)rijiijt  companionsiiip,  from  thee  came  the  strength  to 
resign  thee- -from  thee  llie  refuge  under  tlie  wings  of  God— 
from  Ihcc  the  fir  n  assurance  that  our  union  yet  shall  be 
— not  as  our  poor  Hilda  dreams,  on  the  perishable  earth, — 
I)Ut  tlierc  I  oh,  there  I  yonder  by  the  celestial  altars,  in  tlie 
land  in  which  all  spirits  are  tilled  with  love.  Yes,  soul  of 
Harold  I  there  arc  might  and  holiness  in  the  blessing 
the  soul  thou  hast  redeemed  and  reared  sheds  on 
thee  I  " 

And  so  beautiful,  so  unlike  the  Deaullful  of  the  common 
earth,  looked  the  maid  as  she  thus  spoke,  and  laid  hands, 
trembling  with  no  human  passion,  on  that  royal  head — 
that  could  a  soul  from  paradise  bo  made  visible,  such  might 
l)e  the  shape  it  would  wear  to  a  mortal's  eye  1  Thus,  for 
-^ome  moments  both  were  silent ;  and  in  the  silence  the 
gloom  vanished  from  the  heart  of  Harold,  and,  through  a 
deep  and  sublime  serenity.  It  rose  undaunted  to  front  the 
future. 

No  embrace — no  farewell  kiss — profj'ned  the  parting  of 
those  pure  and  noble  spirits — parting  or  the  threshold  of 
the  grave.  It  was  only  the  spirit  that  clasped  the  spirit, 
looking  forth  from  the  clay  into  measureless  eternity.  Not 
till  the  air  of  the  night  came  once  more  on  his  brow,  and  the 
moonlight  rested  on  the  roofs  and  fanes  of  the  land  en- 
trusted to  his  charge,  was  the  man  once  more  the  human 
liero  ;  not  till  she  was  alone  in  her  desolate  chamber,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  coming  battlc-lieid  chased  the  angel  from 
her  Ihoughts,  was  the  maid  inspired,  once  more  the  weeping 
woman. 

A  little  after  sunrise  the  Abbess,  who  was  distantly  akin 
!o  llie  house  of  Godwin,  sought  Edith,  so  agitated  by  her 
own  fear,  that  she  did  not  remark  the  trouble  of  her  visitor. 
The  supposed  ndraele  of  the  sacred  Image  bowing  over  the 
kneeling  King,  had  spread  tlismay  through  the  cloisters  of 
boUi  nunnery  and  abbey  ;  and  so  intense  was  the  dis- 
quietude of  the  two  brothers,  Osgood  and  Ailred,  in  the 
simple  and  grateful  aileclion  they  bore  their  royid  bene- 
factor, that  they  had  obeyed  the  impulse  of  their  tender, 
credulous  hearts,  and  left  the  monastery  with  the  dawn. 
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intending  to  follow  the  kind's  nmrch,*  and  watch  and  pray 
near  tin"  awful  balllc-ndd.  ICdilh  listened,  and  made  no 
reply  ;  the  terrors  of  the  Abbess  infected  her  ;  the  example 
of  the  two  monks  woke  the  sole  thought  which  stirred 
through  the  niglitmaro-droam  that  suspended  reason  itself  ; 
and  when,  at  noon,  the  Abbess  again  sought  the  chamber, 
Edith  was  gone  ; — gone,  and  alone — none  knew  wherefore 
— none  guessed  whither. 

All  the  i)nnip  of  the  English  army  burst  upon  Harold's 
view,  as,  in  the  rising  suii.  he  approaelied  the  bridge  of  the 
capital.  Over  that  bridge  came  the  stately  march, — 
battle-axe,  and  spear,  and  banner,  glittering  in  the  ray. 
And  as  he  drew  aside,  and  the  forces  detilcd  before  hini. 
tlie  cry  of  "  God  save  King  Harold  I  "  rose  with  loud 
aeelaini  and  lusly  joy,  borne  over  the  waves  of  the  river, 
startling  the  echoes  in  the  ruined  keape  of  the  Roman, 
heard  in  the  halls  restored  by  Canute,  and  chiming,  like  a 
chorus,  with  the  chaxmts  of  (he  monks  bv  the  tomb  of 
Sebl.a  in  St.  Paul's— by  the  tomb  of  Edward  at  St.  Peter's. 

With  a  brightened  face,  and  a  kindling  eve,  the  King 
saluted  his  lines,  and  then  fell  into  the  ranks  towards 
the  rear,  where,  among  the  burghers  of  London  and  the 
lithsmen  of  .Middlesex,  the  immemorial  custom  of  Saxon 
monarchs  placed  the  kingly  banner.  And,  looking  up,  he 
beheld,  not  his  old  standard  with  the  Tiger  heads  and  the 
Cross,  but  a  banner  both  strange  and  gorgeous.  On  a 
field  of  gold  was  the  eiligies  of  a  Fighting  Warrior ;  and 
the  arms  were  l)edecked  in  orient  pearls,  and  the  borders 
blazed  in  the  rising  sun.  villi  ruby,  amethyst,  and  emerald. 
While  he  gazed,  wondering,  on  this  dazzling  ensign,  Haco, 
who  rode  b(  side  the  standard-bearer,  advanced,  and  gave 
him  a  letter. 

"  Last  night,"  said  he,  "  after  thou  hadst  left  the  palace, 
many  recruits,  chiefly  from  Hertforc^shire  and  Essex,  came 
in  ;  but  the  most  gallant  aiid  stalwart  of  all,  in  arms  and  in 
stature,  were  the  lithsmen  of  Hilda.  With  them  came  this 
banner,  on  which  she  has  lavislied  the  gems  that  have  passed 
to  her  hands  through  long  lines  of  northern  ancestors,  from 
Odin,  the  founder  of  all  northern  thrones.  So,  at  least,  said 
the  bode  of  our  kinswoman." 

Harold  had  already  cut  the  silk  round  the  letter,  and 
was  reading  its  contents.    They  ran  thus  : — 

"  King  of  i:ngland,  1  forgive  thee  the  broken  heart  of  my 
grandchild.  They  whom  the  land  feeds,  should  defend 
the  land.  I  send  to  thee,  in  tribute,  the  nest  fi  uiis  thai 
grow  in  the  field  and  the  forest,  round  the  house  which  my 
husband  took  from  the  bounty  of  Canute ; — stout  hearts 
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and  strong  hands  1  Descending  alike,  as  do  Hilda  and 
Harold  (through  Githa  thy  mother),  from  the  Warrior 
(iod  of  the  North,  whose  race  never  shall  fail— take,  O 
defender  of  the  Saxon  children  of  Odin,  the  banner  I  have 
hroidored  with  the  gems  that  llie  Chief  of  the  Asas  bore 
from  the  East.  Firm  as  love  be  thy  foot,  strong  as  death 
be  thy  hand,  under  the  shade  which  the  l)anner  of  Hilda, 
—under  the  gleam  which  the  jewels  of  Odin, — cast  on  the 
i)rows  of  the  King  !  So  Hilda,  the  dauyiiter  of  nionarchs, 
streets  Harold  the  leader  of  men." 
Harold  looked  up  from  the  letter,  and  Haco  resumed  : — 
"  Thou  canst  guess  not  the  cheering  effect  which  this 
Itanner,  supposed  to  be  charmed,  and  wliich  the  name  of 
Odin  alone  would  suflice  to  make  holy,  at  least  with  thy 
fierce  An^o-Danes,  hath  already  produced  through  the 
army." 

"  It  is  well,  Haco,"  said  Harold  with  a  smile.  "  Let 
priest  add  his  iilessing  to  Hilda's  charm,  and  Heaven  will 
pardon  any  magic  that  makes  more  brave  the  hearts  that 
defend  its  altars.  Now  fall  we  back,  for  the  army  must  pass 
beside  the  hill  with  the  crommell  and  gravestone  ;  there, 
Ije  sure,  Hilda  will  be  at  watch  for  our  march,  and  we  will 
linger  a  few  moments  to  thank  her  somewhat  for  her  banner, 
yet  more  justly,  methinks,  for  her  men.  Are  not  yon  stout 
hllows  all  in  mail,  so  tall  and  so  orderly,  in  advance  of 
the  London  burghers,  Hilda's  dd  to  our  Fyrd  ?  " 

"  They  are,"  answered  Haco. 

The  King  backed  his  steed  to  accost  them  with  his  kingly 
Lireeting  ;  and  then,  with  Haco,  falling  yet  farther  to  the 
rear,  seemed  engaged  in  inspecting  the  numerous  wains, 
bearing  missiles  and  forage,  that  always  accompanied  the 
march  of  a  Saxon  army,  and  served  to  strengthen  its  en- 
campment. But  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  hillock 
by  which  the  great  body  of  the  army  had  preceded  them, 
the  King  and  the  son  of  Sweyn  dismounted,  and  on  foot 
entered  the  large  circle  of  the  Celtic  ruin. 

By  the  side  of  the  Teuton  altar  they  beheld  two  forms, 
both  perfectly  motionless  :  but  one  was  extended  on  the 
'.  round  as  in  sleep  or  in  death  ;  the  other  sate  beside  it,  as 
il  watching  the  corpse,  or  guarding  the  slumber.  The  face 
of  the  last  was  not  visible,  propped  upon  the  arms  which 
rested  on  the  knees,  and  hidden  by  llie  hands.  But  in  the 
lace  of  the  other,  as  the  two  men  drew  near,  they  recognised 
the  Danish  Prophetess.  Death  in  its  dreadest  characters 
was  written  on  liiat  ghastly  face  ;  woe  and  terror,  beyond  all 
words  to  describe,  spoke  in  the  haggard  brow,  the  distorted 
lips,  and  the  wild  glazed  stare  of  the  open  eyes.  At  the 
startled  cry  of  the  intruders  on  that  dreaiy  silence,  the 
living  form  moved  ;  and  thongh  sUU  leaning  its  face  on  its 
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hands,  it  raised  its  head ;  and  never  countenance  of  Northen 
Vampire,  cowering  by  the  rifled  grave,  was  more  flendlik( 

and  yppalling. 

"  Wlio  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  said  the  King  ;  "  and  how 
thus  untionoured  in  the  air  of  heaven,  lies  the  corpse  of  th( 
noble  Hilda  ?  Is  this  the  hand  of  Nature  ?  Haco,  Haco 
so  look  tlic  eyes,  so  sot  the  features,  of  those  whom  thi 
horror  of  ruthK  murder  slays  even  before  the  steel  strikes 
Speak,  hag,  art  lliou  dumb  ?  " 

"  Search  the  body,"  answered  the  witch,  "  there  is  nr 
wound  I  Look  to  the  throat,— no  mark  of  the  deadly  griDe 
I  have  seen  such  in  my  day.  There  are  none  on  this 
corpse,  I  trow  ;  >et  thou  sayest  rightly,  Iiorror  slew  her 
Ha,  ha  1  she  woula  know,  and  she  hath  known  ;  she  would 
raise  the  dead  and  the  demon  ;  she  hath  raised  them 
she  would  read  the  riddle,— she  hath  read  it.  Pale  Kins 
and  dark  you+ii,  would  ye  learn  what  HUda  saw,  eh  ?  eh  ^ 
Ask  her  in  the  Shadow- World  where  she  awaits  ye  1  Ha  1 
ye  too  would  be  wise  in  the  future  ;  ye  too  would  climb 
to  heaven  through  the  mysteri?s  of  hell.  Worms  1  worms  I 
crawl  back  to  the  clay— to  the  earth  I  One  such  night 
as  the  hag  ye  despise  enjoys  as  her  sport  and  her  glee,  would 
freeze  your  veins,  and  sear  the  life  in  your  eyeballs,  and  leave 
your  corj)ses  to  terror  and  wonder,  like  the  cai'case  that  lies 
at  your  feet  1  " 

"  Ho  1  "  cried  the  King  stamping  his  foot.  "  Hence 
Haco ;  rouse  the  household  ;  summon  hither  the  hand- 
maids ;  call  henchman  and  ceorl  to  guard  this  foul  raven  " 

Haco  obeyed ;  but  when  he  returned  with  the  shudder- 
ing and  amazed  attendants,  the  witch  was  gone,  and  the 
I«ng  WPS  leaning  against  the  altar  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
a  face  troubled  and  dark  with  thought. 

The  body  of  ihe  Yala  was  borne  into  the  house  ;  and  the 
King,  waking  from  his  reverie,  bade  them  send  for  the 
priests,  and  ordered  masses  for  the  parted  soul.  Then 
kneeling,  with  pious  hand  he  closed  the  eyes  and  smoothed 
the  features,  and  left  his  mournful  kiss  on  the  icy  brow 
These  ofTices  fulfilled,  1  e  took  Haco's  arm,  and  leaning  on 
It,  returned  to  the  spot  on  vhich  they  had  left  their  steeds. 
Not  evincing  surprise  or  aw-.,— emotions  that  seemed  un- 
known to  his  gloomy,  settled,  impassible  nature— Haco 
said  calmly,  as  they  descended  the  knoll, — 

"  Wliat  evU  did  the  hag  predict  to  thee  ?  " 

"  Haco,"  ansvyered  the  King,  "  yonder,  by  the  shores  of 
bussex,  lies  ail  t)ie  future  whi -h  our  eyes  now  should  scan 
and  our  hearts  should  be  Ilrm  to  meet.  These  omens  and 
apparitions  are  but  the  ghosts  of  a  dead  Religion  ;  spectres 
sent  from  the  grave  of  the  fearful  Heathenesse  ;  they  mav 
appal  but  to  lure  us  from  our  duty.   Lo,  as  we  gaze  around 
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the  ruins  of  all  the  creeds  that  have  made  the  hearts 
of  men  quake  with  unsubstantial  awe — lo,  the  temple  of  the 
15iilon  I— lo,  the  fane  of  the  Roman  1— lo,  the  moulderipg 
altar  of  our  ancestral  Thor  I  Ages  past  He  wrecked  around 
us  in  these  shattered  symbols.  A  new  age  hath  risen,  and 
.1  new  creed.  Keep  we  to  the  broad  truths  before  us  ;  duty 
lure  ;  knowledge  comes  alone  In  the  Hereafter." 

"  That  Hereafter  1— is  it  not  near  ?  "  murmured  Haco. 

They  mounted  in  silence  ;  and  ere  they  regained  the 
army,  paused,  by  a  common  impulse,  and  looked  behind. 
Awful  in  their  desolation  rose  the  temple  and  the  altar  1 
And  in  Hilda's  mysterious  death  it  seemed  that  their  last 
and  lingering  Genius,— the  Genius  of  the  dark  and  fierce, 
llie  warlike  and  the  wizard  North,  Iiad  expired  for  ever. 
Yet,  on  the  outskirt  of  the  forest,  dusk  and  shapeless,  that 
witch  without  a  name  stood  in  the  shadow,  pointing  towards 
!!•  m,  with  outstretched  arm,  in  vague  and  denouncing 
menace  ; — as  if,  come  what  may,  all  change  of  creed, — be 
I  he  faith  ever  so  simple,  the  truth  ever  so  bright  and  clear, — 
there  is  a  superstition  native  to  that  Border-land  between 
the  Visible  and  the  Unseen,  which  will  find  its  priest  and  its 
votaries,  till  the  full  and  crowning  splendour  of  Heaven 
bliall  melt  every  shadow  from  the  world  1 


CHAPTER  V 

On  the  broad  plain  between  Pevensey  and  Hastings,  Duke 
William  had  arrayed  his  armaments.  In  'iic  rear  he  had 
hiiilt  a  castle  of  wood,  all  tlie  framework  ci  .vhich  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  which  was  to  serve  as  a  refuge  in  case 
of  retreat.  His  ships  he  had  run  into  deep  water,  and 
scuttled  ;  so  that  the  thought  of  return,  without  victory, 
might  be  banished  from  his  miscellaneous  and  multitu-'inous 
force.  His  outposts  stretched  for  miles,  keeping  watch 
night  and  day  against  surprise.  The  ground  chosen  -^as 
iitiapted  for  all  the  manoeuvres  of  a  cavalry  never  before 
paralleled  in  England,  nor  perhaps  in  the  world,— almost 
every  horsemen  a  knight,  almost  every  knight  fit  to  be  a 
eiuef.  And  on  this  space  William  ieviewed  his  army,  and 
lliere  planned  and  schemed,  rehearsed  and  re-formed,  all 
the  stratagems  the  great  day  might  call  forth.  But  most 
careful,  and  laborious,  and  minute,  was  he  In  the  manoeuvre 
of  a  feigned  retreat.  Not  ere  the  acting  of  some  modem 
play,  does  the  anxious  manager  more  elaborately  marshal 
each  man,  each  look,  each  gesture,  that  are  to  form  a  picture 
on  which  the  curtahi  shall  fall  amidst  deafening  plaudits 
than  did  the  laborious  eaptain  appohiit  eaoli  man,  and  each 
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movonient,  in  his  lure  to  a  valiant  foe  : — The  attack  of  th 
loot,  tlitlr  recoil,  Iheir  allectcd  panic,  their  hrolien  cxclamu 
tions  of  despair  ;  — their  retreat,  llrst  partial  and  rtluctani 
next  seemingly  hurried  and  complete,— ilying,  but  in  High 
carcfiillij  confused :— then  the  settled  watchword,  th 
lightning  rally,  Ihe  rush  of  the  cavalry  from  the  ambush 
the  sweep  and  hem  round  the  pursuing  foe,  the  detachmen 
of  levelled  spears  to  cut  oil  the  Saxon  return  to  tlie  mail 
force,  and  the  lost  ground, — were  all  directed  by  the  mos 
consummalo  mastership  in  the  stage  play,  or  ujiokrisis,  o 
war,  and  seized  by  the  adroitness  of  practised  veterans. 

Not  now,  O  Harold  I  hast  tiiou  to  contend  against  th 
rude  heroes  of  the  Norse,  with  their  ancestral  strategy 
unimproved  1  The  civilisation  of  Battle  meets  thee  now' 
—and  all  the  craft  of  the  Roman  guides  the  manhood  of  th« 
North. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  lessons  to  liis  loot  and  lil 
horseiiKU— spears  gleaming- pennons  tossing — lines  re 
torming— steeds  backing,  wheeling,  flying,  circli.-g,— tha 
Willinm's  eye  blazed,  and  his  deep  voice  thundered  th( 
Ihrillin.g  word  ;  when  .Mallet  de  Graville,  who  wa^  in  com 
mand  a  I  one  of  the  outposts,  rode  up  to  Iiim  at  lull  speed 
and  said  in  gasps,  as  he  drew  breath, — 

"  King  Harold  and  his  army  are  advancing  furiously 
Their  object  is  clearly  to  come  on  us  unawares." 

"lloldl"  said  the  Duke,  lifting  his  hand;  and  tlit 
knights  around  him  halted  in  their  perfect  discipline 
then  after  a  few  brief  but  distinct  orders  to  Odo,  Fitzosborne 
and  some  other  of  his  leading  chiefs,  he  headed  a  numerouf 
cavalcade  of  his  knights,  and  rode  fast  to  the  outpost  which 
Mallet  had  left,— to  catch  sight  of  the  coming  foe. 

The  horsemen  cleared  the  plain— passed  through  a 
wood,  mournfully  fading  into  autumnal  hues— and,  on 
emerging,  they  saw  the  gleam  of  the  Saxon  spears  risinfj 
on  the  brows  of  the  gentle  hills  beyond.  But  even  the 
time,  short  as  it  was,  that  had  suflTiced  to  bring  William  in 
view  of  tlie  enemy,  had  sufficed  also,  under  the  orders  ol 
his  generals,  to  give  to  the  wide  plain  of  his  encampment 
all  tiie  order  of  a  host  prepared.  And  William,  having 
now  mounted  on  a  rising  ground,  turned  from  the  spears 
on  the  hill  lojjs,  to  his  own  fast  fomiing  lines  on  the  plain, 
and  said  with  a  stern  smilo, — 

"  iMc thinks  the  Saxon  usurper,  if  he  be  among  thosie  on 
the  heiglit  of  yon  hills,  will  vouchsafe  us  time  to  breathe ! 
St.  Miclmel  gives  his  crown  to  our  hands  and  liis  corpse  to 
the  crow,  if  he  dare  to  descend." 

And  so  indeed,  the  Duke  with  a  soldier's  eye  foresaw 
from  a  soldier's  skill,  so  it  proved.  The  spears  rested  on 
the  summits.    It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Englisl 
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^tJicral  perceived  that  here  there  was  no  Har(hada  to 
surprise  ;  that  the  news  hrou{?ht  to  iiis  ear  liad  exaggerated 
neither  the  nunibers,  nor  Uk-  :nins,  nor  the  diseipline  of 
tlic  Norman;  and  lhat  liie  Laltle  was  not  to  tlie  bold 
but  to  the  warv. 

"  He  dolh  ri!5ht,"  said  William,  musingly ;  "  nor  think, 
()  my  Quens,  lhat  we  shall  find  a  fool's  hot  brain  under 
Harold's  helmet  of  iron.  How  is  this  broken  ground  of 
iiillock  and  valley  named  in  our  chart  ?  It  is  slrango  lhat 
we  should  have  overlooked  its  strength,  and  sutlircd  it 
thus  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  i'oe.  How  is  it  named  ? 
(Ian  any  of  ye  rc  member  1  " 

"A  Saxon  peasant,"  said  De  Graville,  "  lold  me  lhat 
the  ground  was  called  Senlac  *  or  Sanglac,  or  some  such 
name,  in  their  musiclcss  jargon." 

"  Grammtrcy  !  "  quoth  Grantmcsnil,  "  methinks  the 
name  will  be  familiar  eno'  hereafter  ;  no  jargon  seemelh 
(he  sound  to  my  ear — a  significant  name  and  ominous, — 
Sanglac,  Sanguelac — the  Lake  of  Blood." 

"  Sanguelac  1  "  said  the  Duke,  startled  ;  "  where  have  I 
lieard  lhat  name  before  ?  it  must  have  been  between 
sleeping  and  waking. — Sanguelac,  Sanguelac  I — truly  sayest 
thou,  through  a  lake  of  blood  we  must  wade  indeed  !  " 

"  Yet,"  said  De  Graville,  "  thine  astrologer  foretold  lhat 
thou  wouldst  win  the  realm  without  a  battle." 

"  Poor  astrologer  I  "  said  William,  "  the  ship  he  sailed 
in  was  lost.  Ass  indeed  is  he  who  pretends  to  warn  others, 
nor  sees  an  inch  before  his  eyes  what  his  own  fate  will  be  1 
i5;itlle  shall  we  have,  but  not  yet.  Hark  thee,  Guillainnc 
Ihou  hast  been  guest  with  this  usurper  ;  thou  hast  seemed 
to  me  to  have  some  love  for  him — a  love  natural  since  thou 
liidsl  once  fight  by  his  side  ;  wilt  thou  go  from  me  to 
the  Saxon  host  with  Hugues  Maigrot,  tlie  monk,  and  back 
the  message  I  shall  send  ?  " 

The  proud  and  punctilious  Norman  thrice  crossed  liimseU 
ore  he  answered, — 

"  There  was  a  lime.  Count  William,  when  I  should  have 
deemed  it  honour  to  hold  parte  with  Harold  the  brave 
Earl ;  but  now,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  I  hold  it 
shame  and  disgrace  to  barter  words  with  a  kuiglit  uuleal 
and  a  man  foresworn."  • 

"  Nathlcss,  thou  shall  do  me  this  favour,"  said  William, 
"  for  "  (and  he  took  the  knight  somewhat  aside)  "  I  cannot 
disguise  from  thee  that  I  look  anxiously  on  the  charxe  of 
baltlo.  Yon  men  are  fluslicd  witli  new  triumph  over  the 
great  st  wai'rior  Norway  ever  knew,  they  will  fight  on  their 

^  '''he  bnttlc-flcid  '  Hastings  seems  to  have  been  called  SenUe, 
bcloic  liie  Cunqucst,  buaguelac  after  it. 
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own  soil,  and  under  a  chief  wiiom  I  have  stiuHod  ;in<l  read 
with  more  care  than  the  Comments  of  C;c.sar,  and  in  vvliom 
the  guilt  of  perjury  cannot  blind  me  to  the  wit  of  a  great 
general.  If  v-  can  yet  get  our  end  without  battle,  large 
'lall  be  my  liianks  lo  thee,  and  I  will  hold  thine  astrologer 
a  man  wise,  tliouijh  unhappy." 

"  Ccrtes,"  said  De  Graville  gravely,  "  it  were  discourteous 
lo  the  memory  of  the  star-seer,  not  to  make  some  effort  to 
prove  his  science  a  just  one.    And  the  Chaldeans  " 

"  Plague  seize  the  Chiildeans  I  "  muttered  the  Duke. 
"  Hide  with  me  back  to  the  camp,  that  I  may  give  thee  my 
message,  and  instruct  also  the  monk." 

"  De  Ciraville,"  resumed  the  Duke,  as  they  rode  towards 
tlie  lines,  "  my  meaninf,'  is  briefly  this.  I  do  not  think  that 
Harold  will  accept  my  oilers  and  resign  his  crown,  but  I 
desi|4n  to  spread  dismay,  and  perhaps  revolt  amongst  his 
captains  ;  I  wish  that  they  may  know  that  the  Church  lays 
its  Curse  on  lliosc  who  fighl  against  niy  consecrated  banner. 
I  do  not  ask  lliee,  therefore,  to  demean  thy  knighthood, 
by  seeking  to  cajole  the  usurper  ;  no,  but  rather  boldly  to 
denounce  his  i)erjury  and  startle  his  liegemen.  Perchance 
they  may  compel  him  to  terms — perchance  they  may 
desert  his  banner  ;  at  the  worst  they  shall  be  daunted 
with  full  sense  of  the  guilt  of  his  cause." 

"  Ha,  now  I  comprehend  thee,  noble  Count ;  and  trust 
me  I  will  speak  as  Norman  and  knight  should  speak." 

Meanwhile,  Harold,  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all 
sudden  assault,  had  seized  a  general's  advantage  of  the 
ground  he  had  gained.  Occupying  the  line  of  hills,  he 
began  forthwith  to  entrench  himself  behind  deep  ditches 
and  artful  palisades.  It  is  impossible  now  to  stand  on  that 
spot,  without  recognising  the  military  skill  with  which  the 
Saxon  had  taken  his  post,  and  formed  his  precautions.  He 
surrounded  the  main  body  of  his  troops  with  a  perfect 
breastwork  against  the  charge  of  the  horse.  Stakes  and 
strong  hurdles  interwoven  with  osier  plaits,  and  protected 
by  deep  dykes,  served  at  once  to  neutralise  the  eilect  of 
that  arm  in  which  William  was  most  powerful,  and  in 
which  Harold  almost  entirely  failed  ;  while  the  possession 
of  the  ground  must  compel  the  foe  lo  march,  and  to  charge, 
up  hill,  against  all  the  missiles  wiiich  the  Stxons  could 
pour  down  from  their  entrenchments. 

Aiding,  animating,  cheering,  directing  all,  while  the 
dykes  were  fast  hollowed,  and  the  breastworks  fast  rose, 
the  King  of  England  rode  his  palfrey  from  line  to  line,  and 
work  to  work,  when,  looking  up,  he  saw  Haco  leading 
towards  liim.  up  the  slopes,  a  monk,  and  a  warrior  whom, 
by  the  banderol  on  his  spear,  and  the  cross  on  his  shield,  he 
knew  to  be  one  of  the  Norman  knighthood. 
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At  that  mompul  Gurlh  and  Leofwine,  and  those  thorns 
who  coiiiiiianded  counties,  wore  tlironjihig  round  Iht-ir 
chief  for  instructions.  Tlie  King  dismounted,  and  beclcon- 
iiig  them  to  follow,  strode  towards  the  spot  on  which  had 
just  been  planted  his  royal  standard.  There  halting,  he 
said  with  a  grave  smile, — 

"  I  pLrceive  that  llie  Norman  Count  lialh  sent  us  his 
bodes  ;  it  is  meet  that  with  me,  you,  llie  defenders  of 
I'.nKland,  should  hear  what  the  Norman  sailh." 

"  If  he  sailh  aui^ht  but  prayer  for  liis  mtn  to  return  to 
iioucn, — needless  liis  message,  and  short  our  answer,"  said 
N'ebba,  the  bluff  thegn  of  Kent. 

Meanwhile  the  monk  and  the  Norman  knif^ht  drew  near, 
niul  jjaused  at  some  short  distance,  while  Ilaco,  advancinji, 
sail!  briefly, — 

"  These  men  I  found  at  our  outposts  ;  they  demand  to 
sjjeak  with  the  King." 

"  lender  his  standard  the  King  will  hear  the  Norman 
invader,"  rej>lied  Harold  ;  "  bid  tliem  sj)eak." 

The  same  sallow,  mournful,  (nniiuais  countenance,  which 
Harold  had  before  seen  in  the  balls  of  Westminster,  rising 
deathlike  above  the  serge  garb  of  the  Rencdict  of  Caen, 
now  presented  itself,  and  ll»c  monk  thus  spoke, — 

"  In  the  name  of  William,  Duke  of  the  Nornii-  is  in  the 
field.  Count  of  Rouen  in  the  hall.  Claimant  of  all  the 
realms  of  Anglia,  Scotland,  and  t-he  Walloons,  held  under 
J^dward  his  cousin,  I  come  to  thee,  Harold  his  liege  and 
l-arl." 

Change  thy  titles,  or  depart,"  said  Harold,  fiercely,  his 
l>row  no  longer  mild  in  its  majesty,  but  dark  as  midnight. 
•  What  says  William  the  Count  of  the  Foreigners,  to 
Harold,  King  of  the  Angles,  and  Basileus  of  Britain  ?  " 

"  Protesting  against  thy  assumption,  I  answer  thee  thus," 
said  Hugues  Maigrot.  "  First,  again  he  offers  thee  all 
Xorlhumbria,  up  to  the  realm  of  the  Scottish  sub-king, 
if  thou  wilt  fulfd  thy  vow  and  cede  him  the  crown." 

"  Already  have  I  answered, — the  crown  is  not  mine  to 
f^lve  ;  and  my  people  stand  round  me  In  arms  to  defend 
Ilic  king  of  their  choice.    What  next  ?  " 

"  Next,  oilers  William  to  witlulraw  his  troops  from  the 
land,  if  thou  and  thy  council  and  chiefs,  will  submit  to 
the  arbitrement  of  our  most  holy  Pontiff,  Alexander  the 
Second,  and  abide  by  his  decision  whether  thou  or  my 
liege  have  the  best  right  to  the  throne." 

"  This,  as  Churchman,"  said  the  Abbot  of  the  great 
Convent  of  Peterboro*  (who,  with  the  Abbot  of  Hide,  had 
joined  the  march  of  Harold,  deeming  as  one  the  cause  of 
altar  and  throne),  "  this,  as  Churchman,  may  /  take  leave 
to  answer.   Never  yet  hath  it  been  heard  in  England, 
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lhat  the  spiiilual  suzerain  of  Rome  should  pive  us  oui 
kintis." 

"  And,"  said  Harold,  with  a  hitter  siiiilc,  "  the  Pope  hall 
already  summoned  me  to  this  trinl,  as  ii  ilu-  laws  of  luvlant 
were  kcj)!  in  the  rolls  of  the  Valiean  I  Already,  if  rightlj 
informed,  the  l>opc  hath  been  pleased  to  deeidc  that  oui 
Saxon  land  is  the  Norman's.  I  reject  a  ji  Ige  without 
a  right  to  d(  ( i<Io  ;  and  I  nioek  at  a  sentence  that  profanes 
heaven  in  its  insull  to  men.    Is  this  all  ?  " 

"  One  Inst  offer  yet  r<  jn:inis."  replied  the  monk  sternly. 
"This  knight  shall  deliver  its  import.  Hut  en-  I  depart, 
and  thou  and  thine  are  rendered  up  to  Vengeanee  Divine 
I  speak  the  words  of  a  miqhtier  ehief  than  William  of 
Rouen.  Thus  saith  his  Holiness  with  whom  rests  the 
I)o\ver  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  bless  and  to  curse  : — '  Harold 
the  Perjurer,  thou  art  accursed  I  On  thee  and  on  all  who 
lift  hand  in  thy  cause,  rests  the  inlerdiel  of  (he  Church. 
Thou  art  exeomniunicaled  ficni  the  family  of  Christ.  On 
thy  land,  wilh  its  peers  and  its  people,  yea,  to  the  beast  in 
the  Held  and  the  bird  In  the  air,  to  the  seed  as  the  sower 
the  harvest  as  the  reaper,  rests  (Jod's  anathema  !  The  buii 
of  the  Vatican  is  in  the  tent  of  the  Norman  ;  the  gonfanon 
of  St.  Peter  hallows  yon  armies  lo  the  service  of  Heaven. 
March  on,  then  :  ye  march  as  the  As.syrian  ;  and  the  ancei 
of  the  Lord  awaits  ye  on  the  way  I  '  " 

At  these  words,  which  for  The  first  time  apprised  the 
English  leaders  that  their  king  and  kingdom  were  under 
the  awful  ban  of  excommunication,  the  thegns  and  abbots 
gazed  on  each  other  aghast.  A  visible  shudder  passed  over 
the  whole  warlike  conclave,  save  only  three,  Harold,  and 
Gurth,  and  llaco. 

The  King  himself  was  so  moved  by  indignation  at  the 
insolence  of  the  monk,  and  by  scorn  at  the  iulmen,  wliich 
resting  not  alone  on  his  own  head,  presumed  to  blast  the 
liberties  of  a  nation,  that  he  strode  towards  the  speaker 
and  it  is  even  said  of  him  by  the  Norman  chroniclers,  that 
he  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  the  denouncer  to  the 
eai'th. 

J  kit  Gurth  interposed,  and  with  his  clear  eye  serenely 
shining  with  virtuous  passion,  he  stood  betwixt  monk  and 
king. 

"  O  thou,"  he  exclaimed,  "  with  (he  words  of  religion  on 
thy  Hps,  and  the  devices  of  fraud  in  thy  heart,  hide  thy 
front  in  thy  cowl,  and  slink  hack  to  thy  master.  Heard  yc 
not,  thegns  and  abbots,  heard  yc  not  this  had,  false  man 
offer,  as  if  for  peace,  and  as  wilh  the  desire  of  justice  that 
the  Pope  should  arbitrate  l)eiween  your  King  and  the 
Norman  ?  yet  all  the  while  the  monk  knew  that  the  Pope 
had  already  predetermined  the  cause ;  and  had  ye  fallen 
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into  the  wile,  ye  wouUl  but  liavc  loweicd  under  the  verdicl 
(li  a  jud^fment  that  has  presumed,  even  before  it  invoked 
yc  lo  the  trial,  to  dispose  of  a  free  people  and  an  ancient 

kiiifidom  I  " 

"  ft  is  true,  it  is  true,"  criod  the  Uu'tjus,  rallyiiifi  ironi 
their  lirst  snpc  rslitious  terror,  and,  with  their  plain  English 
sense  of  jiisiiio,  revolted  at  the  perfidy  which  the  priest's 
overtures  liad  concealed.  "  We  will  hear  no  more  ;  away 
with  the  Swikebode."  * 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  monk  turned  yet  paler,  he  seemed 
abashed  by  the  storm  of  rescnlnienl  he  had  provoked  ;  and 
in  some  fear,  perhaps,  at  the  dark  faces  l)enl  on  him,  he 
slunk  behind  his  comrade  the  knight,  who  as  yet  had  said 
nothing,  but,  his  face  concealed  by  his  helmet,  stood  motion- 
less like  a  steel  statue.  And,  in  fact,  these  two  ambassadors, 
I  lie  one  in  his  monk  garb,  the  other  in  his  iron  array,  were 
lypes  and  representatives  of  the  two  forces  now  brought 
to  bea**  upon  Harold  and  England — Chivalry  and  the 
Cinir 

At  aomentary  discomtiture  of  the  Priest,  now  stood 
forlli  .  A'arrior  ;  and,  throwing  back  his  helmet,  so  that 
the  whole  sLeei  cap  rested  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  leaving 
the  haughty  face  and  half-shaven  head  bare.  Mallet  de 
Graville  thus  spoke  : — 

"  The  ban  of  the  Church  is  against  ye,  warriors  and 
chiefs  of  England,  but  for  the  crime  of  one  man  1  Remove 
it  from  yourselves  :  on  his  single  head  be  the  curse  and  the 
conseijuence.  Harold,  called  King  of  England — failing  the 
I  wo  milder  offers  of  my  comrade,  thus  sailh  from  the  lips 
oi  his  knight  (once  thy  guest,  tliy  admirer,  and  friend), 
thus  saith  William  the  Norman  : — '  Though  sixty  thousand 
warriors  under  the  baimer  of  the  Apostle  wait  at  his  beck 
(and  from  what  I  see  of  thy  force,  thou  canst  marshal  to 
thy  guilty  side  scarce  a  third  of  the  number),  yet  will 
Count  William  lay  aside  all  advantage,  save  what  dwells 
in  strong  arm  and  good  cause  ;  and  here,  in  presence  of  thy 
thegns,  I  challenge  thee  in  his  name,  to  decide  the  sway  of 
lliib"  realm  by  single  battle.  On  horse  and  in  mail,  with 
sword  and  with  spear,  knight  to  knight,  man  to  man,  wilt 
thou  meet  William  the  Norman  ?  '  ' 

Before  Harold  could  reply,  and  listen  to  the  first  impulse 
of  a  valour,  which  his  worst  Norman  maligner,  in  the  after 
(lay  of  triumphant  calumny,  never  so  lied  as  to  impugn,  the 
ihcgns  themselves,  almost  with  one  voice,  took  up  the 
reply. 

"  No  strife  between  a  man  and  a  man  shall  d*>cidc  the 
liberties  of  thousands  1 " 


*  Traitor-messenger. 
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"  Nevi'i'  I  "  cxduinud  Gurth.  "  It  were  an  iiiMill  to  IIk- 
whole  people  to  rej^ard  this  as  a  strife  between  two  chiefs, 
— which  should  wciir  ■\  crown.  When  the  invader  is  in  our 
land,  the  war  is  with  a  nation,  not  a  kin;,'.  And,  hy  the 
very  olTcr,  this  Norman  Count  (Nvho  cannot  even  s[)eak  oui 
tongue)  shows  how  HI  tie  he  knows  of  the  laws,  by  which, 
under  our  native  kings,  we  have  all  as  great  an  Interest  as 
a  kiii^  Iiint  ulf  in  our  Fatherland." 

"  'l  liuu  liast  heard  the  answer  of  England  from  those 
Hps,  Sire  de  (Jraville."  said  Harold  ;  "  mine  but  repeat  and 
sanction  it.  I  will  not  give  the  crown  to  William  in  lieu 
for  disgrace  and  an  Earldom.  1  will  not  abide  hy  the 
arbitrement  of  a  Pope  who  has  dared  to  allix  a  curse  upon 
freedom.  I  will  not  so  violate  the  principle  which  in  these 
realms  knits  king  and  people,  as  to  arrogate  to  my  single 
arm  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  birthright  of  the  living,  and 
their  races  unborn  ;  nor  will  I  deprive  the  meanest  soldier 
under  niy  banner  of  the  joy  and  the  glory  to  fight  for  his 
native  land.  If  William  seek  me,  he  shall  find  me,  where 
war  Is  the  fiercest,  where  the  corpses  of  his  m'ju  lie  the 
thickest  on  the  plains,  defending  lliis  standard,  or  rushing 
on  his  own.  And  so,  not  Monic  and  Pope,  but  God  in  his 
wisdom,  adjudge  between  us  !  " 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Mallet  de  Graville,  solemnly,  and  his 
helmet  re-closed  over  his  face.  "  Look  to  it,  recreant 
kniglit,  perjured  Christian,  and  usurping  King  '  The  bones 
of  the  Dead  fight  against  thee." 

"  And  the  fleshless  hands  of  the  Saints  marshal  the  hosts 
of  the  living,"  said  the  Monk. 

And  so  the  messengers  turned,  without  obeisance  or 
salute,  and  strode  silently  away. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  rest  of  that  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  next,  were 
consumed  by  both  armaments  in  the  completion  of  their 
prei)arations. 

"William  was  willing  to  delay  the  engagement  as  long  as 
he  could  ;  for  he  was  not  without  hope  that  Harold  might 
abandon  his  formidable  position,  and  become  the  assailing 
party ;  and,  moreover,  he  wished  to  have  full  time  for  his 
prelates  and  priests  to  inflame  to  the  utmost,  by  their 
representations  of  William's  moderation  in  his  embassy, 
and  Harold's  presumptuous  guilt  in  rejection,  the  fiery 
fanaticism  of  all  enlisted  under  the  gonfanon  of  the  Churcii. 

On  the  other  liand,  every  delay  was  of  advantage  to 
Harold,  in  giving  him  leisure  to  render  his  entrenchments 
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vpt  more  effectual,  and  to  allow  time  for  such  reinforce- 
ments as  his  orders  liad  enjoined,  or  tlie  patriollsni  of  the 
eountry  might  arouse ;  but,  alas  I  tliosc  reinforcements 
were  scanty  and  insignificant;  a  few  stragglers  in  the 

immediate  neighbourhood  arrived,  l)ut  no  aid  came  from 
I.ondon,  no  indipnanl  country  poured  forlli  a  svvarmiuf? 
population.  In  fact,  the  very  fame  of  Harold,  and  the 
Hood  fortune  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  nrms,  contri- 
buted to  the  stupid  lethargy  of  the  jieople.  That  he  who 
had  just  subdued  the  tcrril)le  Norsemen,  with  the  mighty 
liardrada  at  their  head,  should  succumb  to  those  dainty 
"  Frenchmen,"  as  they  chose  to  call  tlic  Nornmus  :  of 
whom,  in  their  insular  ignorance  of  tlie  continent,  they 
knew  l)ut  little,  and  whom  they  liad  seen  flying  in  all 
directions  at  the  return  of  Godwin ;  was  a  preposterous 
demand  on  the  imagination. 

Nor  was  this  all :  in  London,  there  had  already  formed 
a  cabal  in  favour  of  the  Atheling.  The  claims  of  birth  can 
never  be  so  wholly  set  aside,  but  what,  even  for  llic  most 
unworthy  heir  of  an  ancient  line,  some  adherents  will  be 
found.  The  prudent  traders  thought  it  best  not  to  engage 
actively  on  behalf  of  the  reigning  King,  in  his  present 
combat  with  the  Norman  pretender  ;  a  large  number  of 
would-be  statesmen  thought  it  best  for  t!>c  country  to 
remain  for  the  presvut  neutral.  Grant  the  worst — grant 
that  Harold  were  defeated  or  slain  ;  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
reserve  their  strength  to  sujiport  the  Atheling  ?  William 
might  have  some  personal  cause  of  quarrel  against  Harold, 
l)ut  he  could  have  none  against  Edgar ;  he  might  depose 
the  son  of  Godwin,  but  could  he  dare  to  depose  the  descend- 
ant of  Ct  rdic,  the  natural  heir  of  Edward  ?  There  is 
reason  to  tiiinlc  that  Sligand,  and  a  large  party  of  the 
Saxon  Churchmen,  lieaded  tins  faction. 

But  the  main  causes  for  defection  were  not  in  adherence 
!o  one  chief  or  to  another.  They  were  to  be  found  in 
selfish  inertness,  in  slubl)orn  conceit,  in  the  long  peace, 
and  the  enervate  superstition  which  had  relaxed  the  sinews 
of  the  old  Saxon  manhood  ;  in  that  indifference  to  things 
ancient,  which  contempt  for  old  names  and  races  engen- 
dered ;  that  timorous  spirit  of  calculation,  which  the  over- 
regard  for  wealth  had  fostered  ;  which  made  men  averse  to 
leave  trade  and  farm  for  the  perils  of  the  field,  and 
jeopardise  their  possessions  if  the  foreigner  should 
prcvai!. 

Accustomed  already  to  Itings  of  a  foreign  race,  and 
having  fared  well  under  Canute,  there  were  many  who 
said,  "  What  matters  who  sits  on  the  throne  ?  the  king 
must  be  equally  bound  by  our  laws."  Then  loo  was  heard 
the  ;  wourite  argument  of  all  slothful  minds:  "Time 
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cnnnnli  vet  !  one  Italllo  lost  is  not  Fnfilnnd  won.  Mnny 
wc  sliiill  turn  out  fast  cno'  if  Tlardld  \>v  licnlon." 

Add  to  nil  these  onuses  for  ni)alhy  a.  d  desertion,  tlu 
hauRhty  jonlotisies  of  the  several  populations  not  yet  wholly 
fused  into  one  empire.  The  Noi  tliuinbrlan  Danes,  untaufjhl 
even  Uy  their  recent  esc.»|)e  from  tlie  Norwegian,  regarded 
with  ungrateful  coldiuss  a  war  limited  at  jiresent  to  the 
southern  coasts  ;  and  the  v.?sL  territory  under  Mcrcia  was, 
\vith  more  excuse,  equally  siijdne  ;  while  their  two  younf' 
liaiis,  too  new  in  their  coinniaiid  to  hnve  much  sway  witli 
their  suhject  populations,  had  they  ucen  in  their  capitals, 
had  now  arrived  in  London  ;  and  there  lingered,  mnldni; 
head,  iV)ul)tl(ss,  rifjninsl  the  inlrijaies  in  favour  of  the 
Athelinn  so  lillle  had  HaroM  s  marriage  with  Aldylii 
brought  him,  at  the  hour  of  Ids  dreadest  need,  the  power 
for  which  happiness  had  been  resigned  ! 

Nor  must  we  put  out  of  account,  In  summing  the  causes 
which  at  this  awful  crisis  weakened  the  arm  of  Kii^Iand, 
the  curse  of  slave-y  amongst  the  theowes,  which  lefl  the 
lowest  part  of  the  populalion  wholly  without  int(  rest  in  the 
defence  of  the  land.  Too  lale — loo  late  for  all  but  un- 
availing slaughter,  the  spirit  of  the  country  rose  amidst 
the  viola' ed  jtlodt^es,  but  under  the  iron  heel,  of  liie  Norman 
Master  !  I  lad  that  spirit  put  forth  all  its  might  for  one  day 
with  Harold,  where  had  been  the  centuries  of  bondage ! 
Oh,  shame  to  Ih"  absent — All  lilossed  those  present  !  There 
was  no  hoj^e  foi  luifjand  m''  of  {hr-  scni  ly  lines  of  the 
immortal  aimy  encamped  on  the  field  of  Hastings.  1  here, 
long  on  earth,  and  vain  vaunts  of  poor  pride,  shall  be  kept 
the  roll  of  tlie  r(>i)ber-invaders.  In  what  roll  are  ijnur 
names,  holy  Heroes  of  t!:c  Soil  ?  ^  es.  may  the  prayer  of 
the  Virgin  Queen  l)e  registered  on  high  ;  and  assoiled  of 
all  sin,  (3  ghosts  of  the  fdorious  Dead,  may  ye  rise  from 
your  graves  at  the  trumj)  of  the  nnr  :  I  ;  and  yom-  names, 
lost  on  earth,  shine  radiant  and  stainless  amidst  the  Hier- 
arcliy  of  Heaven  I 

Dull  came  the  shades  of  evening,  and  pale  through  the 
rolliTig  clouds  glimmered  the  rising  stars;  when, — all  pre- 
pared, all  arrayed, — Harold  sat  with  Haco  and  Gurth,  in 
Ids  tent ;  and  before  them  stood  a  man,  half  French  by 
origin,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Norman  camp. 

"  So  thou  didst  mingle  with  the  men  undiscovered  ?  " 
said  the  King. 

"  No,  not  undiscovered,  niy  ]"rd.  I  f  l!  in  v  illi  a  knight, 
whose  name  I  have  since  heard  as  that  of  iMallet  de  Graviile, 
who  wilily  seemed  to  believe  in  what  I  stated,  and  who 
gave  me  meat  and  drink,  with  dehonnair  courtesy.  Then 
said  he  abruptly, — '  Spy  from  Harold,  thou  hast  come  to 
see  the  strength  of  the  Norman.    Thou  shalt  have  thy  will 
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follow  mo.'  Tliorewill;  ho  lod  mo,  nil  stnillod  I  o\Yn. 
through  tho  linos  ;  nnd,  O  Kin;?,  I  siiould  doom  them 
iiidood  ooiintloss  as  tho  snnds.  nnd  roslsliess  ns  the  wnves, 
lull  that,  slraiiRo  ns  it  runy  scorn  to  tlioo,  I  snw  more  mouivs 
than  warriors." 

"  How  I  thou  jestcst  I  "  said  Gurth,  surprised. 

"  No ;  for  thousands  by  thousands,  they  were  praying 
nnd  knoolin^ ;  nnd  their  heads  were  all  shaven  with  the 
tonsuro  of  prU'sts." 

"  Priest  nro  thoy  not,"  cried  Harold,  with  his  calm 
^mile,  "  but  doujjiity  warriors  nnd  dauntless  kniphls." 

Then  ho,  continued  his  questions  to  the  spy  ;  nnd  his 
smile  vanished  at  the  nrcnnnts,  not  only  of  the  numbers  of 
the  force,  but  their  vast  provision  of  missiles,  and  the 
iilmost  Incredible  proportion  of  their  cavalry. 

As  soon  as  the  spy  had  been  dismissed,  the  King  turned 
lo  his  landmen. 

"  What  tliink  you  ?  "  ho  said  ;  "  shall  we  judf^e  ourselves 
of  the  foe  ?  The  night  will  be  dark  anon — our  steeds  are 
fleet — and  not  shod  with  Iron  like  the  Normans  ; — the 
sward  noiseless — What  think  you  ?  " 

"  A  merry  conceit,"  cried  the  blithe  Lcofwinc.  "  I 
should  like  much  to  see  the  boar  in  his  den,  ere  he  taste  of 
my  spear-point." 

"  And  I,"  said  durlh,  "  do  fool  so  restless  a  fever  In  my 
veins,  that  I  would  fain  coo!  il  by  the  niflil  air.  Lot  us 
"o  :  I  know  all  the  ways  of  the  country  ;  for  hither  have  I 
( ome  often  with  haw1<  and  hound.  But  let  us  wait  yet  till 
liie  ni.^ht  is  more  lu!>licd  and  deep." 

The  clouds  bad  gathered  •  vor  tho  whole  surfnoe  of  tl»e 
skies,  and  there  hung  sullen  ;  and  the  mists  were  cold  and 
!;rey  on  the  lower  grounds,  when  the  four  Saxon  cliiefs  set 
lorth  on  their  secret  and  perilous  enterprise. 

"  Kniglits  and  riders  took  they  none. 
Squires  .nnd  varlets  of  fool  nol  one  ; 
All  unarmed  of  weapon  and  weed, 
Save  the  shield,  and  spear,  and  the  sword  at  need."  * 

P.Tr.sing  their  own  sentinels,  they  entered  a  wood,  Gurth 
K  iuling  the  way,  and  ralching  gllmi)Sos,  through  llio  irr(  gular 
piilh,  of  the  bla/ing  lights,  that  shone  red  over  the  pause 
of  I  lie  Norman  war. 
^^iUiam  had  moved  on  bis  army  to  within  about  two 

*  "  Ne  mcinent  od  els  chevalier, 
Varlet  h  pie  ne  cskuier 
Ne  nul  d'els  n'a  nrmes  port^, 
Forz  sol  cscu,  lance,  et  cspce." 

Roman  de  Rou,  Second  Part,  v.  12,  126. 
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miles  from  the  farlhcst  outpost  of  the  Saxon,  and  con- 
tracted his  lines  into  compacL  space;  the  rcconnoilerers 
were  thus  enabled,  by  the  light  of  the  links  and  watchftres, 
to  form  no  inaccurate  notion  of  the  formidable  foe  whom 
the  morrow  was  to  meet.  The  ground*  on  which  they 
stood  was  liigh,  and  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  wood  ;  with 
one  of  the  large  dykes  common  to  the  Saxon  boundaries  in 
front,  so  that,  even  if  discovered,  a  barrier  not  easily  passed 
lay  between  them  and  the  foe. 

In  regular  lines  and  streets  extended  huts  of  branches 
for  the  meaner  soldiers,  leading  up,  in  serried  rows  but 
broad  vistas,  to  the  tents  of  the  knights,  and  the  gaudiei 
pavilions  of  the  counts  and  prelates.  There,  were  to  bt 
seen  the  flags  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou,  of  Burgundy,  ol 
Flanders,  even  the  ensign  of  France,  which  the  volunteers 
from  that  coimtry  had  assumed  ;  and  right  in  the  midst 
of  this  Capital  of  War,  the  gorgeous  pavilion  of  William 
himself,  with  a  dragon  of  gold  before  it,  surmounting  the 
staff,  from  wliich  blazed  the  Papal  gonfanon.  In  every 
division  they  heard  the  anvils  of  the  armourers,  the  measured 
tread  of  the  sentries,  the  neigh  and  snort  of  innumerable 
steeds.  And  along  the  lines,  between  hut  and  tent,  they 
saw  tall  shapes  passing  to  and  from  the  forge  and  smithy 
bearing  mail,  and  swords,  and  shafts.  No  sound  of  revel, 
no  laugh  of  wassail  was  heard  in  the  consecrated  camp  ;  all 
was  astir,  but  with  the  grave  and  earnest  preparations  ol 
thoughtful  men.  As  the  four  Saxons  halted  silent,  each 
might  have  heard,  through  the  remoter  din,  the  other's 
painful  breathing. 

At  length,  from  two  tents,  placed  to  the  right  and  left  ol 
the  Duke'  ■  pavilion,  there  ranie  a  swoct  tinlding  sound,  a; 
of  deep  silver  bells.  At  that  note  there  was  an  evident  anc 
universal  commotion  throughout  the  armament.  The  roai 
of  the  hammers  ceased  ;  and,  from  every  green  hut  anc 
every  grey  tent,  swarmed  the  host.  Now,  rows  of  living 
men  lined  the  camp-streets,  leaving  still  a  free,  though 
narrow  passage  in  tlie  midst.  And,  by  the  Iilaze  of  mon 
than  a  thousand  torches,  the  Saxons  saw  processions  o' 
priests,  in  lluir  robes  and  aubes,  with  censer  and  rood 
coming  down  the  various  avenues.  As  the  priests  paused 
the  warriors  knelt ;  and  there  was  a  low  murmur  as  If  oi 
conf'  ssion,  and  the  sign  of  lifted  hands,  as  if  in  absolutior 
and  blessing.  Suddenly,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  camp 
and  full  in  sight,  emerged,  from  one  of  the  cross  lanes 

•  "  Ke  d'ntie  angarde »  u  ils  'estulent 
Ccis  de  Tost  vircnt,  kl  pres  furent. 

Roman  de  Ron,  Second  Part,  v.  12,  126. 

*  Angarde,  eminence. 
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Odo  of  Bayeux  himself,  in  liis  while  surplice,  and  the  cross 
in  his  right  hand.  Yea,  even  to  the  meanest  and  lowliest 
.soldiers  of  the  armament,  whether  taken  from  honest  craft 
and  peaceful  calling,  or  the  outpourings  of  Europe's  sinks 
and  sewers,  calama-ans  from  the  Alps,  and  cut-throats 
from  the  Rhine  ye »,  even  among  the  vilest  and  the 
meanest,  came  hiv  anointed  }<»•  tther  of  the  great  Duke,  the 
liaughtiest  prela  ^  in  Christo  Jom,  whose  heart  even  then 
was  fixed  on  the  '  luiifi's  tlirc  ic— there  he  came,  to  absolve, 
and  to  shrive,  ant  biZcz  And  the  red  watchfires  streamed 
on  his  proud  face  and  spotless  robes,  as  the  Children  of 
Wrath  knelt  around  the  Delegate  of  Peace. 

Harold's  hand  clenched  firm  on  the  arm  of  Gurlh,  and 
his  old  scorn  of  the  monk  broke  forth  in  his  bitter  smile  and 
his  muttered  words.    But  Gurth's  face  was  sad  and  awed. 

And  now,  as  the  huts  and  the  canvas  thus  gave  up  the 
li\ing,  they  could  indeed  behold  the  enormous  disparity  of 
numbers  with  which  it  was  their  doom  to  contend,  and, 
over  those  numbers,  that  dread  intensity  of  zeal,  that 
sublimity  of  fanaticism,  which  from  one  end  of  that  war- 
town  to  the  other,  consecrated  injustice,  gave  the  heroism 
of  the  martyr  to  ambition,  and  blended  the  whisper  of 
lusting  avarice  with  the  self-applauses  of  the  saint  I 

Not  a  word  said  the  four  Saxons.  But  as  the  priestly 
I)rocession  glided  to  the  farther  quarters  of  the  armament, 
as  the  soldiers  in  their  neighbourhood  disapi)eared  within 
their  lodgments,  and  the  torches  moved  from  them  to  the 
more  distant  vistas  of  the  camp,  like  lines  of  retreating 
stars,  Gurth  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  turned  his  horsd's 
head  from  the  scene. 

But  scarce  had  they  gained  the  centre  of  the  wood,  than 
there  rose,  as  from  the  heart  of  the  armament,  a  swell  of 
solenm  voices.  For  the  night  had  now  come  to  the  third 
watch,*  in  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  age,  angel 
and  flend  were  alike  astir,  and  that  church-division  of  time 
was  marked  and  hallowed  by  a  monastic  hymn. 

Inexpressibly  grave,  solemn,  and  mournful  came  the 
strain  through  the  drooping  boughs,  and  the  heavy  dark- 
ness of  the  air  ;  and  it  continued  to  thrill  in  the  ears  of 
tiie  riders  till  they  had  passed  the  wood,  and  the  cheerful 
watchfires  from  their  own  heights  broke  upon  them  to 
Riiide  their  way.  They  rode  rapidly,  but  still  in  silence, 
past  their  sentries ;  and,  ascending  the  slopes,  where  the 
force  lay  thick,  how  different  were  the  sounds  that  smote 
t'um  !  Round  the  large  fires  the  men  gi  uuped  in  great 
(Ircles,  with  the  ale-horns  and  flagons  passing  merrily  from 
liand  to  hand ;  sl^puts  of  drink-heel  and  was-hni,  bursts  of 
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gay  lauyiitcr,  snatches  of  old  souses,  old  as  the  days  of 
Athcistan, — varying,  where  the  Anglo-Danes  lay,  hilo  the 
far  more  animated  and  khidling  poetry  of  the  I'irate  North, 
—still  spoke  of  the  heathen  time  when  War  was  a  joy,  and 
Valhalla  was  the  heaven. 

"  By  niy  faith,"  said  Leofwinc  brightening  ;  "  these  are 
sounds  and  sights  that  do  a  man's  heart  good,  after  those 
doleful  dillies,  and  the  long  faces  of  the  shavelings.  I 
vow  hy  St.  Alban,  that  I  felt  my  veins  curdling  into  ice- 
bolts,  when  that  dirge  came  through  the  •  'oodholt.  Hollo, 
Sexwolf,  my  tall  man,  lift  us  up  that  full  horn  of  thine, 
and  keep  thyself  within  the  pins,  Master  WassaUer ;  we 
must  have  steady  feet  and  cool  heads  to-morrow." 

Sexwolf,  who,  v.ilh  a  band  of  Harold's  veterans,  was  at 
full  carousal,  started  up  at  the  young  Earl's  greetings,  and 
looked  lovingly  into  his  smiling  face  as  he  reached  him  the 
horn. 

"  Heed  what  my  brother  bids  thee,  Sexwolf,"  said  Harold 
severely  ;  "  the  hands  that  draw  shafts  against  us  to-morrow 
will  not  tremble  with  the  night's  wassail." 

"  Nor  ours  either,  my  lord  the  King,"  said  Sexwolf, 
boldly  ;  "  our  heads  can  bear  both  drink  and  blows,— and 
— (sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper)  the  rumour  runs  that 
the  odds  are  so  against  us,  that  I  would  not,  for  all  thy 
fair  brothers'  earldoms,  have  our  men  other  than  blithe 
to-night." 

Hiu-old  answered  not,  but  moved  on,  and  coming  then 
within  full  sight  of  the  bold  Saxons  of  Kent,  the  unmixed 
sons  of  the  Saxon  soil,  and  the  special  favourers  of  the 
House  of  Godwin,  so  ailectionate,  hearty,  and  cordial  was 
their  joyous  shout  of  his  name,  that  he  felt  his  kingly  heart 
leap  within  him.  Dismounting,  he  entered  the  circle,  and 
with  the  august  frankness  of  a  noble  chief,  nobly  popular, 
gave  to  all  cheering  smile  and  animating  word.  That  done, 
he  said  more  gravely :  "  In  less  than  an  hour,  all  wassail 
must  cease, — my  bodes  wUl  come  round  ;  and  then  sound 
sleep,  my  brave  merry  men,  and  lusty  rising  with  the  lark  1  " 

"  As  you  will,  as  you  will,  dear  our  King,"  cried  Vebba, 
as  spokesman  for  the  soldiers.  "  Fear  us  not— life  and 
death,  wc  are  yours." 

Life  and  death  yours,  and  freedom's,"  cried  the  Kent 
men. 

Comuig  now  towards  the  royal  tent  beside  the  standard, 
the  discipline  was  more  perfect,  and  the  hush  decorous. 
For  round  iliat  ^tanda^d,  were  both  the  special  body-guard 
of  the  King,  and  the  volunteers  from  London  and  Middle- 
sex ;  men  more  intelligent  than  Ihe  ljulk  of  the  army,  and 
more  gravely  awaie,  therefore,  of  the  might  of  the  Norman 
sword. 
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Haiold  entered  his  tcnl,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
touch,  ii  deep  reverie  ;  his  brotliers  and  Haco  watched  him 
silently.  At  length,  Gurth  approached  ;  and,  with  a  rever- 
ence rare  in  the  familiar  intercourse  between  the  two,  linelt 
at  his  brother's  side,  and  taking  Harold's  hand  in  his, 
loolced  liim  full  in  the  face,  his  eyes  moist  with  tears,  and 
said  thus : 

"  Oh,  Harold  !  never  prayer  have  I  asked  of  thee,  that 
thou  hast  not  granted :  grant  me  this  1  sorest  of  all,  it 
may  be,  to  grant,  but  most  fitting  of  all  for  mc  to  press. 
Think  not,  O  beloved  brother,  O  honoured  King,  think  not 
it  is  with  slighting  reverence,  that  I  lay  rough  hand  on  the 
wound  deepest  at  thy  heart.  But,  however  surprised  or 
ooinpelled,  sure  it  is  that  thou  didst  make  oath  to  Waiiam, 
■md  upon  the  relics  of  saints  ;  avoid  this  battle,  for  I  see 
tiiat  thought  is  now  within  thy  soul ;  that  thought  haunted 
thee  in  the  words  of  the  monk  to-day  ;  in  tlie  sight  of  that 
awful  camp  to-night ;— avoid  this  battle  I  and  do  not  thy- 
self stand  in  arms  against  the  man  to  whom  the  oath  was 
pledged ! " 

"  Gurth,  Gurth  I  "  exclaimed  Harold,  pale  and  writhing. 

"  We,"  continued  his  brother,  "  we  at  least  have  taken  no 
oath,  no  perjury  is  charged  against  us ;  vainly  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  are  launched  on  our  heads.  Our  war  is 
just:  we  but  defend  our  country.  Leave  us,  then,  to  fight 
to-morrow ;  thou  retire  towards  London  and  raise  fresh 
armies ;  if  we  whi,  the  danger  is  past ;  if  we  lose,  thou 
wilt  avenge  us.  And  England  is  not  lost  while  thou 
survivest." 

"  Gurth,  Gurth  1 "  again  exclaimed  Harold,  in  a  voice 
piercing  in  its  pathos  of  reproach. 

"  Gurth  counsels  well,"  said  Haco,  abruptly ;  "  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  his  words.  Let  llie  King's 
kinsmen  lead  the  troops  ;  let  the  King  himself  with  his 
guards  hasten  to  London,  and  ravage  and  lay  waste  the 
country  as  he  retreats  by  the  way  ;  •  so  that  even  if  William 
lieai  us,  all  supplies  will  fail  him  ;  he  will  be  in  a  land  without 
forage,  and  victory  here  will  aid  him  nought ;  for  you,  my 
liege,  will  have  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  ere  he  can  march 
io  the  gates  of  London." 

"  Faith  and  troth,  the  young  Haco  speaks  like  a  grey- 
beard ;  he  hath  not  lived  in  Rouen  for  nought,"  quoth 
Lcofwine.  "  Hear  him,  my  Harold,  and  leave  us  to  shave 
the  Normans  yet  more  closely  than  the  barber  hath  already 
shorn." 

•  This  counsel  tlie  Norman  chronicler  ascribes  to  Gurth,  bat  It 
is  so  at  variance  with  the  character  of  that  hero,  that  it  is  her* 
assigned  to  the  unicrupuloai  intellect  of  Haco. 
77— N 
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Harold  turned  ear  and  eye  to  each  of  the  speakers, 
and,  as  Lcofwine  closed,  he  smiled. 

"  Yc  have  chid  me  well,  kinsmen,  for  a  thought  that 
had  entered  into  my  mind  ere  ye  sj)ike  " 

Gurth  interrupted  the  King,  and  sai  "  anxiously, — 

"  To  retreat  with  the  whole  army  upon  London,  and 
refuse  to  meet  the  Norman  till  with  numbers  more  fairly 
matched  I  " 

"  That  had  been  my  thought,"  said  Harold,  surprised. 

"  Such  for  a  moment,  too,  was  mine,"  said  Gurtli,  sadly  ; 
"  but  it  is  too  late.  Such  a  measure,  now,  would  have  all 
the  disgrace  of  flight,  and  bring  none  of  the  profits  of 
retreat.  The  ban  of  the  Church  woiild  get  wind  ;  our 
priests,  awed  and  alarmed,  might  wield  it  against  us  ;  the 
whole  population  would  he  damped  and  disheartened ; 
rivals  to  the  crown  might  start  up  ;  the  realm  be  divided. 
No,  it  is  impossible  !  " 

"  Impossible,"  said  Harold,  calmly.  "  And  if  the  army 
cannot  retreat,  of  all  men  to  stand  firm,  surely  it  is  the 
captain  and  the  King.  /,  Gurth,  leave  others  to  dare  the 
fate  from  which  I  fly  I  /  give  weight  to  the  impious 
curse  of  the  Pope,  by  shrinking  from  its  idle  blast  I  / 
confirm  and  ratify  the  oath,  from  which  all  law  must 
absolve  me,  by  forsaking  the  cause  of  the  land  which  I 
purify  myself  when  I  guard  !  /  leave  to  others  the  agony 
of  the  martyrdom  or  the  glory  of  the  conquest !  Gurth, 
tliou  art  more  cruel  than  the  Norman  I  And  I,  son  of 
Sweyn,  /  ravage  the  land  committed  to  rny  charge,  and 
despoil  the  fields  which  I  cannot  keep  1  Oh,  Haco,  that 
indeed  were  to  be  the  traitor  and  the  recreant !  No,  what- 
ever the  sin  of  my  oath,  never  will  I  believe  that  Heaven 
can  punish  millions  for  the  error  of  one  man.  Let  the 
bones  of  the  dead  war  against  us  ;  In  life,  they  were  men 
like  ourselves,  and  no  saints  in  the  calendar  so  holy  as  the 
freemen  who  fight  for  Mieir  hearths  and  their  altars.  Nor 
do  I  sec  aught  to  ala/m  us  even  in  these  grave  human 
odds.  We  have  but  to  keep  fast  these  entrenchments ; 
preserve,  man  by  man,  our  invincible  line  ;  and  the  waves 
will  but  split  on  our  rock  :  ere  the  sun  set  to-morrow,  wc 
shafl  sec  the  tide  ebb,  leaving,  as  waifs,  but  the  dead  of  the 
baffled  invader. 

"  Fare  ye  well,  loving  kinsmen ;  kiss  me,  my  brothers  ; 
kiss  me  on  the  cheek,  my  Haco.  Go  now  to  your  tents. 
Sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  with  the  trumpet  to  the  gladness 
of  noble  war  I  " 

Slowly  the  Earls  left  the  King  ;  slowest  of  all  the  linger- 
ing Gurth  ;  and  when  all  were  gone,  and  Harold  was  alone, 
he  threw  round  a  rapid,  troubled  glance,  and  then,  hurry- 
ing to  the  simple  imageless  crucifix  that  stood  on  its  pedesUd 
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at  the  farther  end  of  the  tent,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
faltered  out,  while  his  breast  heaved,  and  his  frame  shook 
with  the  travaU  of  his  passion, — 

"  If  my  sin  be  beyond  a  pardon,  my  oath  without  recall, 
on  me,  on  me,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  on  me  alone  the  doom. 
Not  on  them,  not  on  them — not  on  England  1 " 


CHAPTER  VII 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  10G6,  the  day  of  St.  Callxtus 
liie  Norman  force  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  Mass 
had  been  said  ;  Odo  and  the  Bishop  of  Coutance  had  blessed 
the  troops  ;  and  received  their  vow  never  more  to  cat  flesh 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  day.  And  Odo  had  mounted  his 
snow-whitfc  charger,  and  already  drawn  up  the  cavalry 
agauist  the  coming  of  his  brother  the  Duke.  The  army  was 
marshalled  In  three  great  divisions. 

Roger  de  Montgomnicri  and  William  Fitzosborne  led  the 
first ;  and  with  them  were  the  forces  from  Picardy  and 
the  countship  of  Boulogne,  and  the  fiery  Franks  ;  Geoffrlc 
Martel  and  the  German  Hugues  (a  prince  of  fame) ;  Aimed 
Lord  of  Tl.ouars,  and  the  sons  of  Alain  Fergant,  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  led  the  second,  which  comprised  the  main  bulk 
of  the  allies  from  Bretagne,  and  Maine,  and  Poitou.  But 
both  these  divisions  were  intermixed  with  Normans 
under  their  own  special  Norman  chiefs.  * 

The  third  section  embraced  the  flower  of  martial  Europe 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Norman  race  ;  whether  those 
knights  bore  the  French  titles  into  which  their  ancestral 
Scandinavian  names   had   been   transformed— Sires  of 
Deaufou  and  Harcourt,  Abbeville,  and  de  Molun,  Mont- 
lichet,  Grantmesnil,  Lacie,  D'Aincourt,  and  D'Asnieres 
or  whether,  still  preserving,  amidst  their  daintier  titles 
the  old  names  that  had  scattered  dismay  through  the  seas 
of  the  Baltic ;  Osborne  and  Tonstain,  Mallet  and  Bulver 
Brand  and  Bruse.*   And  over  this  division  presided  Duke 

•  Osborne— (Asbtorn),— one  of  the  most  common  of  Danish 
nnd  Norwegian  names.  Tonstain,  Toustain,  or  Tostain,  the  same 
as  Tosti,  or  Tostig,— Danish.  (Harold's  brother  is  caUed  Tostain 
or  Toiistam  in  tiie  Norman  clironicles.)  Brand,  a  name  common 
to  Dane  and  Norwegian— Bnlmer  is  a  Nor^vegian  name,  and  so  is 
ntilver.  or  Bolvar— which  is,  indeed,  so  purely  Scandinavian  that 
It  IS  one  of  the  warlike  names  given  to  Odin  himself  by  the  Norse- 
scalds.  BulvertUthe  stiU  commemorates  the  landing  of  a  Norwegian 
son  of  the  war-god.  Bruce,  the  ancestor  of  tlie  deathless  Scot  also 
tjears  in  that  name,  more  illustrious  than  aU,  the  proof  of  his  Scan- 
dinavian  birth. 
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William.  TTorc  was  the  main  body  of  the  matchless  cavalry, 
to  which,  however,  orders  were  given  to  support  cither 
of  the  other  sections,  as  need  might  demand.  And  with 
this  body  were  also  the  reserve.  For  it  is  curious  to  notice, 
that  William's  strategy  resembled  in  much  that  of  the  last 
great  Invader  of  Nations — relying  first  upon  the  elTect 
of  the  charge ;  secondly,  upon  a  vast  reserve  brought  to 
bear  at  the  exact  moment  on  the  weakest  point  of  the  foe. 

All  the  horsemen  were  in  complete  link  or  net  mail,* 
armed  with  spears  and  strong  swords,  and  long,  pear-shaped 
shields,  with  the  device  either  of  a  cross  or  a  dragon.f  Tlie 
archers,  on  whom  William  greatly  relied,  were  numerous  in 
all  three  of  the  corps, J  wore  armed  more  lightly — helms  on 
their  heads,  but  with  leather  or  quilted  breastplates,  and 
"  panels,"  or  gaiters,  for  the  lower  limbs. 

But  before  the  chiefs  and  captains  rode  to  their  several 
posts,  they  assembled  round  William,  whom  Fitzosbornc 
had  called  hcthnes,  and  who  had  not  yet  endued  his  hea\'y 
mail,  that  all  men  might  see  suspended  from  his  throat 
certain  relics  chosen  out  of  those  on  which  Harold  had 
pledged  his  fatal  oath.  Standing  on  an  eminence  in  front 
of  all  his  lines,  the  consecrated  banner  behind  him,  and 
Bayard,  Iiis  Spanish  destrier,  held  by  his  squires  at  his 
side,  the  Duke  conversed  cheerily  with  his  barons,  often 
pointing  to  the  relics.  Then,  in  sight  of  all,  he  put  on  his 
mail,  and,  by  the  haste  of  his  squires,  the  back-piece  was 
presented  to  him  first.  The  superstitious  Normans  recoiled 
as  at  an  evil  omen. 

"  Tut !  "  said  the  ready  chief  ;  "  not  in  omens  and 
divinations,  but  in  Cod.  tn^st  1 1  Yet,  good  omen  indeed 
is  this,  and  one  that  may  give  heart  to  the  most  doubtful ; 
for  it  betokens  that  the  last  shall  be  first — the  dukedom  a 
kingdom — the  count  a  king  I  Ho  there,  Rou  de  Tenii,  as 
Hereditary  Standard-bearer  take  thy  right,  and  hold  fast 
to  yon  holy  go-r.-mon." 

"  Grant  merei,"  said  De  Terni,  "  not  to-day  shall  a 
standard  be  borne  by  me,  for  I  shall  have  need  of  my 
right  arm  for  my  sword,  and  my  left  for  my  charger's 
rein  and  my  trusty  shield." 

"  Thou  sayst  right,  and  wc  can  ill  spare  such  a  warrior. 
Gautier  Giflart,  Sire  de  Longueville,  to  thee  is  the  gon- 
fanon." 

*  This  mail  appears  in  that  age  to  have  been  scvm  upon  linen 
or  doth.  In  the  later  age  of  the  crusaders,  it  was  more  artfci,  and 
the  links  supported  each  other,  wlthr.ut  being  attached  to  any  other 

mat''-i'>l. 

f  L.    eux  tapestry. 

X  The  cross-bow  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry — ^the 
Noiman  bows  are  not  long. 
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"  Bean  Sire,"  answered  Gautier ;  "  par  Dex,  Merci.  But 
my  head  is  grey  and  my  arm  weak  ;  and  the  Utile  strength 
left  mc  I  would  spend  m  smiting  the  luiglish  at  the  head 
of  niy  men." 

"  Per  la  resplendar  Di,  "  cried  WUliam,  frowning  ;— "  do 
ye  think,  my  proud  vavasours,  to  fail  me  in  this  great 
need  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  Gautier;  "but  I  have  a  great  host  of 
chcyaiiors  and  paid  soldiers,  and  without  the  old  man  at 
their  head  will  they  flght  as  well  ?  " 

"  Then,  approach  then,  Tonstain  Ic  Blanc,  son  of  Rou," 
said  Wdham  ;  "  and  hi  tliinc  the  charge  of  a  standard  that 
shall  wave  ere  nightfall  over  the  brows  of  thy— Kino  /  " 
A  young  knight,  tall  and  strong  as  his  Danish  ancestor, 
slept  forth,  and  laid  gripe  on  the  banner. 

Then  William,  now  completely  armed,  save  his  helmet, 
sprang  at  one  bound  on  his  steed.  A  shout  of  admiration 
rang  from  the  Quens  and  knights. 

"  Saw  ye  ever  such  beau  rei  1"  *  said  the  Vicomle  de 
1  houars. 

The  shout  was  caught  by  the  lines,  and  echoed  far,  wide, 
and  deep  through  the  armament,  as  in  all  his  singular 
majesty  of  brow  and  mien,  William  rode  forth  :  lifting  his 
hand,  the  shout  hushed,  and  thus  lie  spoke  "loud  as  a 
trumpet  with  a  silver  sound." 

"Normans  and  soldiers,  long  renowned  in  the  lips  of 
men,  and  now  hallowed  by  the  blessing  of  the  Church  I— 
I  have  not  broui^ht  you  over  the  wide  seas  for  my  cause 
alone  ;  —what  I  gain,  ye  gain.    If  I  take  the  land,  you  will 
share  it.    Fight  your  best,  and  spare  not ;— no  retreat,  and 
no  quarter  I  I  am  not  come  here  for  my  cause  alone,  but 
to  avenge  our  whole  nation  for  llie  felonies  of  yonder  English. 
They  butchered  our  kinsmen  the  Danes,  on  the  night  of 
St.  Bricc  r  they  murdered  Alfred,  the  brother  of  their  last 
King,  and  decimated  the  Normans  who  were  with  him. 
Yonder  they  stand,-  malcfaclors  that  await  their  doom  i 
and  ye  thr  doomsmen  !    Never,  even  in  a  good  cause,  were 
yon  English  illustrious  for  warlike  temper  and  martial 
glory.f    Remember  how  easily  the  Danes  subdued  them  ! 
Are  ye  less  than  Danes,  or  I  than  Canute  ?    By  victory  ye 
ohlnin  vengeance,  glory,  honours,  lands,  spoil,— aye,  spoil 
beyond  your  wildest  dreams.    By  defeat,— yea,  even  but 
by  loss  of  ground,  ye  are  given  up  to  the  sword  1  Escape 
there  is  not,  for  the  ships  are  useless.    !!cfore  you  tl'.e  foe 
behind  you  the  ocean  l"  Normans,  remember  the  feats  of 
your  countrymen  in  Sicily  I    Behold  a  Sicily  more  rich  I 
Lordships  and  lands  to  the  living,— glory  and  salvation  to 


*  Roman  de  Rou, 
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and  in  his  own  slra.orv  no 

TnirmL.^'d'Metnour  o.  «  u„.^r  the 
Pal.  <^^'^i'^^l^'Z'lT""'°'  A?&1*  wedge  , 

r,^%r:oAS£f«a„..^au.^^ 

t."!  u'"nch!nf  lh«c  li  "  in  Jfc  /nlorior  o£  the  wedge, 
S  "Mf^r  If  ::.;ed  ,0  sU.n,.H  a.,  notpejU 

Yo?"sWrc   °V*ffila„d,  Cumberland,  ele.),  or 

S  oW'  British  blood,  from  Dorset.  Somerset,  and 

^' Am?  alTwere  marshalled  according  to  those  to«i  ling  and 

-?n?nv  "ed  his  sons^lnd  kins{ulk  ;  every  ten  families  (or 

'^^hV^eci^f  aT^S^lon  comp^^^     Harold's  house-carles  or 
inc  seconu  mvi  ^  especially   attached  to  his 

body-guarfl.-  the  ^tl'  ^f^l  hiTsuccessful  wars,— a  select 
lamily, — the  companions  of  ms  succesbiui  wmo. 


•  Dieii  nous  aide. 
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band  of  the  martial  Lu:>l-Aiiglians, — the  soldiers  supplied 
by  London  and  Middlesex,  and  who,  both  in  arms,  discipline, 
martial  temper  and  athletic  habits,  ranked  hit?h  among 
the  most  stalwart  of  the  troops,  mixed,  as  their  descent  was, 
from  the  warlike  Dane  and  the  sturdy  Saxon.  In  this 
division,  too,  was  comprised  the  reserve.  And  it  was  all 
encompassed  by  tlie  palisades  and  breastworlis,  to  which 
were  but  three  sorties,  whence  the  defenders  miglit  sally, 
or  through  which  at  need  the  vanguard  might  secure  a 
retreat.  All  the  heavy  armed  had  mail  and  shields  similar 
to  the  Nori.ion-^:,  though  somewhat  less  heavy  ;  the  light 
armed  had,  some  tunics  of  quilted  linen,  some  of  hide  ; 
helmets  of  the  last  material,  spears,  javelins,  swords,  and 
clubs.  But  tlie  main  arm  of  the  host  was  in  the  great  shield, 
and  the  great  axe  wielded  l)y  men  larger  in  stature  and 
stronger  ot  muscle  than  the  majority  of  tlie  Normans,  whose 
physical  race  had  deteriorated  partly  by  intermarriage 
with  the  more  delicate  Frank,  partly  by  the  haughty  disdain 
of  foot  exercise. 

Mounting  a  swift  and  light  steed,  intended  not  for  en- 
counter (for  it  was  the  custom  of  English  kings  to  fight  on 
foot,  in  token  that  where  they  fought  there  was  no  retreat), 
but  to  bear  the  rider  rapidly  from  line  to  line,*  King 
Harold  rode  to  the  front  of  the  vanguard  ; — his  brothers 
by  his  side.  His  head,  like  his  gieat  foe's,  was  bare,  nor 
could  there  be  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that  of  the 
broad  unwrinkled  brow  of  the  Saxon,  with  his  fair  locks, 
the  sign  of  royalty  and  freedom,  parted  and  falling  over 
the  collar  of  mail,  the  clear  and  steadfast  eye  of  blue,  the 
cheek  somewhat  hollowed  by  kingly  cares,  but  flushed  now 
with  manh'  pride — the  form  stalwart  and  erect,  but  spare 
in  its  grateful  symmetry,  and  void  of  all  that  theatric 
pomp  of  bearing  which  was  assumed  by  William — no 
greater  contrast  could  there  be  than  that  which  the  simple 
earnest  Hero-king  presented,  to  the  brow  furrowed  with 
harsh  ire  and  politic  wile,  the  shaven  hair  of  monastic 
affectation,  the  dark,  sparkling  tiger  eye,  and  the  vast 
jiroportions  that  awed  the  gaze  in  the  port  and  form  of  the 
imperious  Norman.  Deep  and  loud  and  hearty  as  the 
shout  with  which  his  armaments  had  welcomed  William, 
was  that  which  now  greeted  the  King  of  the  English  host : 
and  clear  and  full,  and  practised  in  the  storm  of  popular 
assemblies,  went  his  voice  down  the  listening  lines. 

"  This  day,  O  friends  and  Englishmen,  sons  of  our  com- 
mon land — this  day  ye  fight  for  liberty.  The  Count  of  the 
Normans  hath,  I  know,  a  mi!J;hty  army  ;  I  disguise  not  its 

*  Thus,  when  at  tlie  battle  of  Barnet,  Earl  Warwick,  the  king- 
maker, slew  liis  horse  and  fought  on  foot,  he  followed  the  old  tradi- 
tional custom  of  Saxon  cliiefs. 
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strength.    That  army  he  hath  collected  together,  by  pro- 
mising to  cacl>  man  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England. 
Already,  in  his  court  and  his  cani)),  ho  halli  parcelled  out 
the  lands  of  this  kUigdom  ;   and  lierce  are  the  robbers 
■who  fight  for  the  hope  of  plunder  1    But  ho  cannot  offer 
to  his  greatest  chief  boons  nobler  than  those  I  ofler  to  my 
meanest  freeman— liberty,  and  right,  and  law,  in  the  soil 
of  his  fathers  1    Ye  have  heard  of  the  miseries  endured 
in  the  old  time  under  the  Dane,  but  they  were  slight  indeed 
to  those  whicli  yc  may  expect  from  the  Norman.  The 
Dane  was  kindred  to  us  in  language  and  in  law,  and  who 
now  can  tell  Saxon  from  Dane  ?    But  yon  men  would  rule 
ye  in  a  language  ye  know  not,  by  a  law  that  claims  the 
crown  as  a  right  of  the  sword,  and  divides  the  laud  among 
the  hirelings  of  an  army.    We  baptized  the  Dane,  and  the 
Church  tamed  his  fierce  soul  into  peace  ;   but  yon  men 
make  the  Church  itself  their  ally,  and  march  to  carnage 
under  the  banner  profaned  to  the  foulest  of  human  wrongs  1 
Out-scourings  of  all  nations,  they  come  against  you  :  Ye 
light  as  brothers  under  the  eyes  of  your  fathers  and  chosen 
chiefs ;  ye  fight  for  the  women  ye  would  save  from  the 
"isher ;  ye  fight  for  the  children  ye  woidd  guard  from 
nal  bondage  ;  ye  fight  for  the  altars  which  yon  banner 
now  darkens  I    Foreign  priest  is  a  tyrant  as  ruthless  and 
stem  as  ye  shall  find  foreign  baron  and  king  1    Let  no  man 
dream  of  retreat ;  every  inch  of  ground  that  yc  yield  is  the 
soil  of  your  native  land.    For  me,  on  this  field  I  peril  all. 
Think  that  mine  eye  is  upon  you  wherever  ye  are.    If  a 
line  waver  or  shrink^  ye  shall  hear  in  the  midst  the  voice  of 
your  King.    Hold  fast  to  your  ranks,  remember,  such 
amongst  you  as  fought  ^vith  me  against  Hardrada,— remem- 
ber that  it  was  not  till  the  Norsemen  lost,  by  rash  sallies, 
their  serried  array,  that  our  arms  prevailed  against  them. 
Be  warned  by  their  fatal  error,  break  not  the  form  of  the 
battle  ;  and  I  tell  you  on  the  faith  of  a  soldier  who  never 
yet  hath  left  field  without  victory,— that  ye  cannot  be 
beaten.    While  I  speak,  the  winds  swell  the  sails  of  the 
Norse  ships,  bearing  home  the  corpse  of  Hai  drada.  Accom- 
plish this  day  the  last  triumph  of  England  ;  add  to  these 
hills  a  new  mount  of  the  conquered  dead  1    And  when,  ui 
far  times  and  strange  lands,  scald  and  scop  shaU  praise 
the  brave  man  for  some  valiant  deed  wrought  in  some  holy 
cause,  they  shall  sav,  '  He  was  brave  as  those  who  fought 
by  the  side  of  Harold,  niid  swept  from  the  sward  of  England 
the  hosts  of  the  haughty  Norman.'  " 

Scarcely  had  the  rapturous  hurrahs  of  the  Saxons  closed 
on  this  speech,  when  full  in  sight,  north-west  of  Hastings, 
came  the  first  division  of  the  Invader. 

Haiold  remained  gu/ing  at  them,  and  not  seeing  the 
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oflior  serllons  in  movemenl.  said  to  (jurlh,  "  If  thene  are 
all  llial  Ihey  venture  out,  tlu.  day  is  ours." 

"  Looli  yonder  I  "  said  the  sombre  Ilaco.  and  lie  pointed 
to  tlie  long  array  that  now  gleamed  from  the  wood  tlirough 
whif-h  the  Saxon  kinsmen  had  passed  the  ni^lit  before  ; 
and  scarcely  were  thv-se  coborts  in  viow,  than  lo  I  from  a 
third  quarter  advanced  the  glittering  knighthood  under 
the  Duke.  All  three  divisions  came  on  in  simultaneous 
assault,  two  on  either  win*?  of  the  Saxon  vanguard,  the 
third  (the  Norman)  towards  the  entrcnclnnonts. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Duke's  cohort  was  the  sacred  gonfanon, 
and  in  front  of  it  and  of  the  whole  line,  rode  a  strange 
warrior  of  gigantic  height.  And  as  he  rode,  the  warrior 
sang, — 

"  Chaunting  loud  the  lusty  strain 
Of  Roland  and  of  Cliarlemain, 
And  the  dead,  who,  deathless  all. 
Fell  at  famous  Roncesval."  * 

And  the  knights,  no  longer  singing  hymn  and  litany, 
swelled,  hoarse  through  their  helmets,  the  martial  chorus. 
This  warrior,  in  front  of  the  Duke  and  the  horsemen, 
seemed  beside  himself  with  the  joy  of  battle.  As  he  rode, 
and  as  he  chaunted,  he  threw  up  his  sword  in  the  air  like 
a  Rleeman,  catching  it  nimbly  as  it  fell.f  and  flourishing  it 
wildly,  till,  as  if  unable  to  restrain  his  fierce  exhilaration, 
he  fairly  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  dashing  forward  to 
the  very  front  of  a  detachment  of  Saxon  riders,  shouted, — 

"  A  Taillefer  !  a  Taillefcr  I  "  and  by  voice  and  gesture 
challenged  forth  some  one  to  single  combat. 

A  fiery  young  thegn  who  knew  the  Romance  tongue, 
started  forth  and  crossed  swords  with  the  poet ;  but  by 
what  seemed  rather  a  juggler's  sleight  of  hand  than  a 
knip;ht's  fair  fence,  Taillefer,  again  throwing  up  and  catch- 
ing his  sword  with  incredible  rapidity,  shore  the  unhappy 
Saxon  from  the  helm  to  the  chine,  and  riding  over  his 
corpse,  shouting  and  laughing,  he  again  renewed  his  chal- 
lenge. A  second  rode  forth  and  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
rest  of  the  English  horsemen  stared  at  each  other  aghast ; 
the  shouting,  singing,  juggling  giant  seemed  to  them  not 
knight,  but  demon  ;  and  that  single  incident,  preliminary 

*  Devant  11  Dus  alout  cantant 
D3  Karlemaine  d  de  Rollant, 
Ed  'Olevcr  c  dcs  Vassaiis 
Kl  morurent  en  Ronciievals. 

Roman  de  Rou,  Part  ii.  1.  13,  151. 

Much  research  has  been  made  by  French  antiquaries,  to  discover  the 
old  Chant  de  Roland,  but  in  vain, 
t  W.  PicT.  Chron.  de  Nor. 
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to  all  oilier  bnttlc,  in  si<iM  of  the  whole  field,  niifihl  linve 
sufTleed  to  (hinip  the  :ii«loiir  of  llie  linnlish,  luid  not  Leof- 
wiiic,  wlin  li;id  l)rc'n  ticsp.ilrhed  hy  the  KiiiK  wilii  :i  tuessntie 
to  tlic  { nlrciuiuneiils,  conic  in  front  of  llu  di'lai  linieiit  ; 
and  his  guy  spirit,  roused  and  slung  by  I  tic  insolence  of  the 
Normon,  and  the  evident  dismay  of  the  Saxon  riders,  with- 
out thouj^hl  of  his  graver  duties,  he  spurred  his  light  half- 
mailed  steed  to  the  Norman  giant  ;  and.  not  even  drawing 
his  sword,  but  with  his  spear  raised  over  his  head,  and  his 
form  covere<l  hy  his  shield,  he  cried  in  Hoiuauec  tongue, 
"Go  and  ehaunl  to  the  foul  fiend,  O  croaking  minstrel!" 
Taillcfer  rushed  forward,  his  sword  shivered  on  the  Saxon 
shield,  and  in  the  same  moment  he  fell  a  corpse  under  Ihe 
hoofs  of  his  steed,  transfixed  by  the  Saxon  spear. 

A  cry  of  woe,  in  which  even  William  (who,  i)roud  of  his 
jioet's  achievements,  had  pressed  to  the  foremost  line  to  see 
this  new  encounter)  joined  his  deep  voice,  wailed  through 
the  Norman  ranks;  while  Leofwine  rode  deliberately  to- 
wards them,  halted  a  moment,  and  then  flung  his  spear  in 
the  midst  with  so  deadly  an  aim,  lliat  a  young  knight, 
within  two  of  William,  reeled  on  his  saddle,  groaned,  and 
fell. 

"  How  like  ye,  O  Normans,  the  Saxon  glcenien  ?  "  said 
Leofwine,  as  he  turned  slowly,  regained  the  detachment, 
and  bade  Ihcin  heed  carefully  the  orders  they  had  received, 
viz.,  to  avoid  the  direct  charge  of  the  Norman  horse,  but  to 
take  every  occasion  to  harass  and  divert  the  stragglers  ; 
and  then  hiilhely  siiiL'ing  a  Saxon  slave,  as  if  insi)ired  by 
Norman  minstrelsy,  he  rode  into  the  entrenchments. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  two  brethren  of  Walt  ham,  Osgood  and  Ailred,  had 
arrived  a  little  after  daybreak  at  the  spot  in  which,  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  Harold's  palisades,  the  beasts  of 
burden  that  had  borne  the  heavy  arms,  missiles,  luggage, 
and  forage  of  the  Saxon  march,  were  placed  in  and  about 
the  f'  ed  yards  of  a  farm.  And  many  human  beings,  of 
both  ..xcs  and  various  ranks,  were  there  assembled,  some 
in  breathless  expectation,  some  in  careless  talk,  some  in 
fervent  prayer. 

The  uKisier  of  the  farm,  his  sons,  and  Ihe  able-bodied 
ccorls  in  his  employ,  had  joined  the  forces  of  the  King, 
under  Gurth,  as  Earl  of  the  county.*    But  many  aged 

*  For,  as  Sir  F.  P.ilgravc  shrewdly  conjcclurcs,  upon  the  dls- 
memlierment  of  the  vast  eurldoiu  of  Wessex,  on  Harold's  accession 
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theowos.  past  military  servici',  and  yoiwa  i  hlldren.  ftroupid 
around  :  the  lirsl.  stolid  and  indilkivnl  -the  last.  prallhn«, 
curious.  livfiy,  «:iv.  There,  too,  were  the  wives  of  sonu- 
of  the  soldii-rs,  wiio.  as  common  in  Saxon  cxijcdltions,  had 
followed  their  husliands  to  llic  ticl«l  ;  and  Hu  rc,  loo.  were 
the  ladles  of  manv  a  Hlaford  in  ilic  n(  iKl>l)ourm«  dislrict, 
who  no  less  true  to  tlicir  mates  than  the  wives  of  humbler 
nu  n'  wi  n'  drawn  l)y  lluir  linulish  hearts  to  the  fatal  spot. 
A  sn'iiill  wooden  chapel,  half  decayed,  stood  a  lit  lie  l.elnin! 
with  its  doors  wide  open,  a  sanctuary  in  <  asc  of  need  ;  and 
the  interior  was  thronged  with  kneeling  suppliants. 

The  two  monks  joined,  wilii  pious  gladness,  some  of  their 
sacred  calling,  wlio  were  ieaniiif^  over  tiie  low  wall,  and 
strainint?  their  eyes  towards  llie  l)risllni«  lield.  A  Utile 
ni)art  from  lliem.  and  from  all,  stood  a  female  ;  the  hood 
drawn  t>ver  her  face,  silent  in  her  unknown  thoughts. 

Hy  and  l)y,  as  the  niareli  of  I  lie  Norman  multitude 
sounded  h' How,  and  Ine  Irunips.  and  Ihe  lifes.  aiu!  the 
shouts,  rolled  on  through  the  al-  hi  many  a  slormy  peal,— 
Uie  two  Al.bots  in  I  lie  Saxon  with  their  attendant 

monks,  came  ridinj^  towards  the  .  ni  from  the  entrench- 
ments. .  , 

I  he  groups  gatliered  round  these  new  comers  m  haste 

and  ea^^erness.  » , .   ^     ,  ti-  i 

•  The  bat  lie  liath  be-iun."'  s;nd  the  Abbot  of  Hide, 
gravely.  "  Pray  Ciod  for  1  upland,  for  never  was  its  people 
in  peril  so  great  from  man.  ' 

The  female  started  and  shuddered  at  those  words. 

"  And  the  Kin<^.  the  Kiii^,"  she  cried,  in  a  sudden  and 
thrilling  voice  ;    •  where  is  he  ?-tbe  Kiiif^  ?  " 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  the  i\ing  s  post  is  by  his 
standard  ;  bnt  I  left  him  in  the  van  of  his  iroojis.  Where 
he  may  be  now  I  know  not.    Wherever  the  foe  presses 

'**^ThPn  dismounting,  the  Abijols  entered  the  yard,  to  be 
accosted  inslan'ly  by  all  the  wives,  who  tleemed,  poor 
souls,  that  the  holy  men  must,  throughout  all  the  held, 
have  seen  Iheir  lords  :  for  eiu  h  Idl  as  if  God's  world  hung 
but  on  the  single  life  in  which  each  pale  tremliler  lived. 

With  all  their  faults  of  ignorance  and  superslilion.  the 
Saxon  ehurchmen  loved  their  flocks  ;  and  the  good  Abbots 
gave  what  comfort  was  in  their  power,  and  then  passed 
into  the  chapel,  where  aU  who  could  find  room  followed 
them. 

The  war  now  raged.  ^x,  ^  •    ^   ,  a 

The  two  divisions  of  the  invading  army  that  mclnded 

to  the  throne,  that  portion  of  it  coniin  ising  Susse\  (Hu  old  ern- 
luent  of  his  grandfather  Wolnoth),  seems  to  have  b.  en  assigned  to 
Gurth. 
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Ihe  auxiliaries,  liad  sought  in  vain  to  surround  tiie  English 
vanguard,  and  talce  it  in  the  rear  :  that  noble  phalanx  liad 
no  rear.  Deepest  and  strongest  at  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
everywhere  a  front  opposed  the  foe  ;  shields  formed  a 
rampart  against  the  dart— bpears  a  palisade  against  the 
horse.  \Vhile  that  vanguard  maintained  its  ground,  Wil- 
liam could  not  pierce  to  the  entrenchments,  the  strength 
of  which,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  perceive.  He  now 
clmnged  his  tactics,  joined  his  knighthood  to  the  other 
sections,  threw  his  hosts  rapidly  into  many  wings,  and 
leaving  broad  spaces  between  his  archers — ^who  continued 
their  liery  hail — ordered  his  heavj'-armed  foot  to  advance 
on  all  sides  upon  the  %vedge,  and  b-.eak  its  ranks  for  the 
awailing  charge  of  his  horse. 

Harold,  still  in  the  centre  of  the  vanguard,  amidst  the 
men  of  Kent,  continued  to  animate  them  all  with  voice 
and  hand  ;  and,  as  the  Normans  now  closed  in,  he  Hung 
himself  from  his  steed,  and  strode  on  foot,  with  his  mighty 
battle-axe,  to  the  sj)ot  where  the  rush  was  dreadest. 

Now  came  the  shock— the  light  hand  to  hand  :  spear 
and  lance  were  thrown  aside,  axe  and  sword  rose  and 
shore.  But  before  the  close-serried  lines  of  the  English, 
with  their  physical  strength,  and  veteran  practice  in  their 
own  special  arm,  the  Norman  foot  were  mowed  as  by  the 
scythe.  In  vain,  in  the  intervals,  thundered  the  repealed 
charges  of  the  Jery  knights  ;  in  vain,— throughout  all. 
came  the  shaft  and  the  bolt. 

Animated  by  the  presence  of  their  King  fighting  amongst 
them  as  a  simjile  soldier,  but  with  his  eye  ever  quick  to 
foresee,  his  \oicv  ever  i)iompt  to  warn,  the  men  of  Kent 
swerved  not  a  foot  from  their  indomitable  ranks,  'i'hc 
Norman  infantry  wavered  and  gave  way  ;  on,  stej)  by  step 
sliU  unbroken  in  array,  pressed  the  English.  And  their 
cry,  "Out!  out  1  Holy  Crosse  1  "  rose  high  above  the 
flaggmg  sound  of  "  Ha  llou  !  Ha  Ron  I— Notre  Dame  I  " 

"  Per  la  respkndar  Di,"  cried  William.  "  Our  soldiers 
are  but  women  in  the  g;>rb  of  Normans.  Ho,  spears  to 
the  rescue  I  With  me  to  the  charge,  Sires  D  Aumale  and 
De  Liltain—vith  me,  gallant  iiruse,  and  De  Mortain  : 
with  me,  De  Graville  and  Grantmesnil— Dex  aide  I  Notre 
Dame."  And  hciuling  his  prowest  knights,  William  came, 
as  a  thunderbolt,  on  the  bills  and  shields.  Harold,  who 
scarce  a  minute  before  had  been  in  a  remoter  rank,  was 
already  at  the  brunt  of  that  charge.  At  his  word  down 
knelt  the  foremost  line,  leaving  nought  but  their  shields 
and  their  spear-points  against  the  horse.  While  behind 
them,  the  axe  in  both  hands,  bent  forward  the  soldiery 
in  the  second  rank,  to  smite  and  to  crush.  And,  from  the 
core  of  the  wedge,  poured  the  shafts  of  the  archers.  Down 
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rolled  in  the  dust  half  the  charge  of  those  knights.  Bruse 
reeled  on  his  saddle  ;  the  dread  right  hand  of  D'Aumale 
fell  lopped  by  the  axe  ;  De  Graville,  hurled  from  his  liorse, 
rolled  at  the  feet  of  Harold ;  and  William,  borne  by  his 
great  steed  ai. his  colossal  strength  into  the  third  rank — 
there  dealt,  right  and  left,  the  fierce  strokes  of  his  iron  club, 
till  he  felt  his  horse  sinking  under  him— and  had  scarcely 
time  to  back  from  the  foe— scarcely  time  to  get  beyond 
reach  of  their  weapons,  ere  the  Spanish  destrier,  frightfully 
gashed  through  its  strong  mail,  fell  dead  on  the  plain.  His 
knights  swept  round  him.  Twenty  barons  leapt  from  selle 
to  yield  him  their  chargers.  He  chose  the  one  nearest  to 
hand,  sprang  to  foot  and  to  stfa-rup,  and  rode  back  to  his 
lines.  Meanwhile  De  Graville's  casque,  its  strings  broken 
by  the  shock,  had  fallen  off,  and  as  Harold  was  about  to 
strike,  he  recognised  his  guest. 

Holding  up  his  hand  to  keep  of!  the  press  of  his  men, 
the  generous  Kmg  said  briefly—"  Rise  and  retreat  I— no 
time  on  this  field  for  captor  and  captive.  He  whom  thou 
hast  called  recreant  knight,  has  been  Saxon  host.  Thou 
hast  fought  by  his  side,  thou  shalt  not  die  by  his  hand  I — 
Go." 

Not  a  word  spoke  De  Graville  ;  but  his  dark  eye  dwelt 
one  minute  with  mingled  pity  and  reverence  on  the  King  ; 
then  rising,  he  turned  away  ;  and  slowly,  as  if  he  disdained 
to  fly,  strode  back  over  the  corpses  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Stay,  all  hands  1  "  cried  the  King  to  his  archers  ;  "  yon 
man  hath  tasted  our  salt,  and  done  us  good  service  of  old. 
He  hath  paid  his  weregeld." 

Not  a  shaft  was  discharged. 

Meanwhile,  the  Norman  infantry,  who  had  been  before 
recoiling,  no  sooner  saw  their  Duke  (whom  they  recognised 
by  his  steed  and  equipment)  fall  on  the  ground,  than, 
setting  up  a  shout—"  The  Duke  is  dead  I  "  they  fairly 
turned  round,  and  fled  fast  in  disorder. 

The  fortune  of  the  day  was  now  well  nigh  turned  m 
favour  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  the  confusion  of  the  Normans, 
as  the  cry  of  "  The  Duke  is  dead  1  "  reached,  and  circled 
round,  the  host,  would  have  been  irrecoverable,  had  Harold 
possessed  a  cavalry  lit  to  press  the  advantage  trained,  or 
had  not  William  himself  rushed  hito  the  midst  of  the  fugi- 
tives, ttirowin;^  his  helmet  back  on  his  neck,  showing  his 
e.  all  aniinalicl  with  fierce  valour  and  disdainful  wrath, 
while  he  tried  aloud — 

"  I  live,  ye  varlets  I  Behold  the  face  of  a  chief  who 
never  yet  fort^ave  coward  1  Ay,  tremble  more  at  me  than 
at  yon  Kntilish,  doomed  and  aeeurscd  as  Ihey  be  I  Ye 
Normans,  ye  1  1  blush  for  you  I  "  and  striking  the  fore- 
most in  the  retreat  with  the  Hat  of  his  sword,  chiding. 
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stimulating,  threatening,  promising  in  a  breatli,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  staying  the  flight,  reforming  the  lines,  and  dis- 
pelling the  general  panic.  Then,  as  he  joined  his  own 
chosen  knights,  and  surveyed  the  field,  he  belield  an  open- 
ing which  the  advanced  position  of  the  Saxon  vanguard 
had  left,  and  by  which  his  linighls  might  gain  the  entrench- 
ments. He  mused  a  moment,  his  face  still  bare,  and 
brightening,  as  he  mused.  Looking  round  him,  he  saw 
Mallet  de  Graville,  who  had  remounted,  and  said,  shortly, 

"  Pardex,  dear  knight,  we  thought  you  already  wilh  St. 
Michael  I— joy,  that  you  live  yet  to  be  an  English  earl. 
Look  you,  ride  to  Fitzosbome  with  the  signal-word,  '  La 
Haidiz  passent  avant !  '    Off,  and  quick." 

De  Graville  bowed,  and  darted  across  the  plain. 

"  Now,  my  Quens  and  chevaliers,"  said  William,  gaily, 
as  he  closed  his  helmet,  and  took  from  his  squire  another 
spear  ;  "  now,  I  shall  give  ye  the  day's  great  pastime.  Puss 
the  word.  Sire  de  Tancarville,  to  every  horseman — '  Charge  I 
—to  the  Standard  I  '  " 

The  word  passed,  the  steeds  bounded,  and  the  whole 
force  of  William's  knighthood,  scouring  the  plain  to  the 
rear  of  the  Saxon  vanguard,  made  for  the  entrenchments. 

At  that  sight,  Harold,  divining  the  object,  and  seeing 
this  new  and  more  urgent  demand  on  his  ])resence,  halted 
the  battalions  o  er  whicn  he  had  presided,  and,  yielding 
the  command  to  Leofwine,  once  more  briefly  but  strenu- 
ously enjoined  the  troops  to  heed  well  their  leaders,  and  on 
no  account  to  break  the  wedge,  in  the  form  of  which  lay 
their  whole  strength,  both  against  the  cavalry  and  the 
greater  numl)er  of  the  foe.  Then  mounting  his  horse,  and 
attended  only  by  Haco,  he  spurred  across  the  plain,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  the  Normans.  In  doing 
so,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  towards 
the  rear  of  the  entrenc  hment,  and  the  farm,  with  its  watchful 
groups,  came  in  sight.  He  distinguished  the  ^arbs  of  the 
women,  and  Haco  said  to  him, — 

"  There  wait  the  wives,  to  welcome  the  living  victors." 

"  Or  search  their  lords  among  the  dead  I  "  answered 
Harold.    "  Who,  1  laeo,  if  we  f;ill,  will  search  for  us  ?  " 

As  the  word  left  his  lips,  he  saw,  under  a  lonely  thorn- 
tree,  and  scarce  out  of  bv^wshot  from  the  entrenchments, 
a  woman  seated.  The  King  looked  hard  at  the  bended, 
hooded  form. 

"  Poor  wretch  !  "  he  murmured,  "  her  heart  is  in  the 
battle  I "  And  he  shouted  aloud,  "  Farther  off  t  farther  off  ! 
— the  war  rushes  hitherward  !  " 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice  the  woman  rose,  stretched 
her  arms,  and  sprang  forward.  But  the  Saxon  chiefs  had 
already  turned  their  faces  towards  the  neighbouring  ingress 
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into  the  ramparts,  and  beheld  not  her  movement,  while 
the  tramp  of  rushing  chargers,  the  shout  and  the  roar  ol 
clashing  war,  drowned  the  waU  of  her  feeble  cry. 

"  I  have  heard  him  again,  again  1 "  murmured  the  woman, 
"  God  be  praised  I "  and  she  re-seated  herself  qmetly  under 

^^^Al^niroKd  Haco  sprang  to  their  feet  >^^»l»» /he  en- 
trenchments, the  shout  of  "the  Kmg-the  King  I-Holy 
Crosse  I  "  came  in  time  to  rally  the  force  at  the  farther 
ind,  now  undergoing  the  full  storm  of  the  Nornian  chivalry. 

The  wUlow  ramparts  were  already  rent  and  hewed  be- 
neath the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  clash  of  swords  ;  and  the 
sharp  points  on  the  f rentals  of  the  Norman  destriers  were 
already  gleaming  within  the  entrenchments,  when  Harold 
arrived  at  the  bront  of  action.    The  tide  was  then  turned  ; 
not  one  of  those  rash  riders  left  the  entrenchments  they 
had  gained  ;  steel  and  horse  alike  went  down  beneath  the 
ponderous  battle-axes;    and  William,  agam  foiled  and 
banied,  drew  off  his  cavalry  with  the  reluctant  conviction 
that  those  breastworks,  so  manned,  we  ^  not  to  be  won  by 
horse.    Slowly  the  knights  retreated  down  the  slope  of 
the  hUlock,  and  the  English,  animated  by  that  sight,  would 
have  left  their  stronghold  to  pursue,  but  for  the  warning 
crv  of  Harold.    The  interval  in  the  strife  thus  gained  was 
promptly  and  vigorously  employed  in  repairing  the  p^- 
sades:   And  this  done,  Harold,  turning  to  Haco,  and  the 
thegns  round  him,  said  joyously,—  ^    .       ,  , 

"  Bv  Heaven's  help  we  shall  yet  win  this  day.  And 
know  you  not  that  it  is  my  fortunate  day— the  day  on 
which,  hitherto,  all  hath  prospered  with  me,  in  peace  and 
in  war— the  day  of  my  birth  ?  " 

"  Of  your  birth  I  "  echoed  Haco  in  surprise. 

"  Av— did  you  not  know  It  ?  "  ,  , 

Nay  I— strange  1— it  is  also  the  birthday  of  Duke 
William  I    What  would  astrologers  say  to  the  meeting  of 

such  stars  1"  *  ,  ,  j  i 

Harold's  cheek  paled,  but  his  helmet  concealed  the  pale- 
ness :— his  arm  drooped.  The  strange  dream  of  his  youth 
acain  came  disUnct  before  him,  as  it  had  come  m  the  hall 
of  the  Norman  at  the  sight  of  the  ghastly  relics  ;— again 
he  saw  the  shadowy  hand  from  the  cloud— again  heard  the 
voice  murmuring—"  Lo  the  star  that  shone  on  the  birth  of 
the  victor  ;  "  again  he  heard  the  words  of  HUda  interpret- 
ing the  dream— again  the  chaunt  which  the  dead  or  the 
flend  had  poured  from  the  rigid  lips  of  the  Vala.    It  boomed 

•  Harold's  birthday  was  certainly  the  Hth  of  October.  AccordlnR 
to  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  William  was 
born  also  on  the  14th  of  October. 
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on  liis  car;  hollc>v  as  a  dcalli  bell  it  knelled  through  tho 
roar  of  battle — 

"  Never 

Crown  and  brow  shall  Force  dissever. 

Till  the  dead  men,  unforgiving, 

Loose  tlic  war-stceds  on  tlic  living; 

Till  u  sun  wliose  race  is  ending 

Sees  llic  rival  stars  conlcnding, 

Wlicrc  tlic  dead  men,  unforgiving, 

Wheel  their  war-steeds  round  tlie  living  I  " 

Faded  the  vision,  and  died  the  chaunt,  as  a  breath  that 
dims,  and  vanishes  from,  the  mirror  of  steel.  The  breath 
was  gone—the  firm  stool  was  bright  once  more  ;  and 
suddenly  the  King  was  recalled  to  ttic  sense  of  the  present 
hour,  by  shouts  and  cries,  in  which  the  yell  of  Norman 
triumph  predominated,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  field. 
The  signal  words  to  Fitzosborne  had  conveyed  to  that 
chief  the  order  for  the  mock  charge  on  the  Saxon  van- 
guard, to  be  followed  by  the  feigned  flight ;  and  so  artfully 
had  this  stratagem  been  practised,  that  despite  all  the 
solemn  orders  of  Harold,  dosjiite  even  the  warning  cry  of 
Leofwine,  who,  rash  and  gay  hearted  though  he  was,  had 
yet  a  captain's  skill— the  bold  English,  their  blood  heated 
by  long  contest  and  seeming  victory,  could  not  resist  pur- 
suit. They  rushed  forward  impetuously,  breaking  the 
order  of  their  hitherto  indomitable  phalanx,  and  the  more 
eagerly  because  the  Normans  had  unwittingly  taken  their 
way  towards  a  part  of  the  ground  concealing  dykes  and 
ditches,  into  which  the  English  trusted  to  precipitate  the 
foe.  It  was  as  William's  knights  retreated  from  the  breast- 
works that  this  fatal  error  was  committed ;  and  pointing 
towards  the  disordered  Saxons  with  a  wild  laugh  of  i  - 
vengeful  joy,  William  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  followed 
by  all  his  chivalry,  joined  the  cavalry  of  Poitou  and  Bou- 
logne in  their  swoop  upon  the  scattered  array.  Already 
the  Norman  infantry  had  turned  round — already  the 
horses,  that  lay  in  ambush  amongst  the  brushwood  near 
,  the  dykes,  had  thundered  forth.  The  whole  of  the  late 
Impregnable  vanguard  was  broken  up, — divided  corps  from 
corps, — hemmed  in  ;  horse  after  horse  charging  to  the  rear, 
to  the  front,  to  the  flank,  to  the  right,  to  the  left. 

Gurth,  with  the  men  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  had  alone 
kept  their  ground,  but  they  were  now  compelled  to  advance 
to  the  aid  of  their  scattered  comrades ;  and  coming  up 
in  close  order,  they  vol  only  awhile  stayed  the  slaughter, 
but  again  half  turn-'o  the'  day.  Knowinr*  the  country 
thoroughly,  Gurth  lur  1  Ih.  foe  into  the  ditches  concealed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  own  ambush,  and  there 
the  havoc  of  the  foreigners  was  so  great,  that  the  hollows  are 
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said  to  have  been  literally  made  level  with  the  plain  by  their 
corpses.  Yet  this  combat,  however  fierce,  and  however 
skill  might  seek  to  repair  the  former  error,  could  not  be 
long  maintained  against  such  disparity  of  numbers.  And 
meanwhile,  the  whole  of  the  division  under  GcofTroi  Martel, 
and  his  co-captains,  had  by  a  fresh  order  of  William's 
occupied  the  space  between  the  entrenchments  and  the 
more  distant  engagement ;  thus  when  Harold  looked  up, 
he  saw  the  foot  ol  the  hillocks  so  lined  with  steel,  as  to 
render  it  hopeless  that  he  himself  could  win  to  the  aid 
of  his  vanguard.  He  set  his  teeth  firmly,  looked  on,  and 
only  by  gesture  and  smothered  exclamations  showed  his 
emotions  of  hope  and  fear.    At  length  he  cried, — 

"  Gallant  Gurth  I  brave  Leofwine,  look  to  their  pennons  ; 
right,  right ;  well  fought,  sturdy  Vebba  I  Ha  t  they  are 
moving  this  way.  The  wedge  cleaves  on — it  cuts  its  path 
through  the  heart  of  the  foe."  And  Indeed,  the  chiefs  now 
drawing  off  the  shattered  remains  of  their  countrymen,  still 
disunited,  but  still  each  section  shaping  itself  wedge-like, — 
on  came  the  English,  with  their  shields  over  their  head, 
through  the  tempest  of  missiles,  against  the  rush  of  the 
steeds,  here  and  there,  through  the  plains,  up  the  slopes, 
towards  the  entrenchment,  in  the  teeth  of  the  formidable 
array  of  Martel,  and  harassed  behind  by  hosts  that  seemed 
numberless.  The  King  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 
He  selected  five  hundred  of  his  bravest  and  most  practised 
veterans,  yet  comparatively  fresh,  and  commanding  the 
rest  to  stay  firm,  descended  the  hills,  and  charged  unex- 
pectedly into  the  rear  of  the  mingled  Normans  and  Bretons. 

This  sortie,  well-timed  though  desperate,  served  to  cover 
and  favour  the  retreat  of  the  straggling  Saxons.  Many, 
indeed,  were  cut  off,  but  Gurth,  Leofwine,  and  Vebba 
hewed  the  way  for  their  followers  to  the  side  of  Harold, 
and  entered  the  entrenchments,  close  followed  by  the 
nearer  foe,  who  were  again  repulsed  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  English. 

liut,  alas  I  small  indeod  the  band  thus  saved,  and  hope- 
less the  thought  that  the  small  detachments  of  English 
still  surviving  and  scattered  over  the  plain,  would  ever  win 
to  their  aid. 

Yet  in  those  scattered  remnants  were,  porhaps,  almost 
the  only  men  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country,  and  despairing  of  victory,  escaped 
by  night  from  the  Field  of  SANauELAC.  Nevertheless, 
within  the  entrenchments  not  a  man  had  lost  heart ;  the 
day  was  already  far  advanced,  no  impression  had  been  yet 
made  on  the  outworks,  the  position  seemed  as  impregnable 
as  a  fortress  of  stone  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  even  the  bravest 
Normans  were  disheartened,  when  they  looked  to  that 
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eminence  which  had  foiled  the  charge  o.'  William  himself. 
The  Duke,  in  the  recent  mtlie,  bad  received  more  than  one 
wound,  Iiis  third  horse  that  day  had  ^<kh  siain  under  him. 
The  slaughter  among  the  knighl3  a  id  ^oblcs  had  been 
immense,  for  they  had  exposed  their  persons  with  the  most 
desperate  valour.  And  William,  after  surveying  the  rout 
of  nearly  one  half  of  the  English  army,  heard  everywhere, 
to  his  wrath  and  his  shame,  murmurs  of  discontent  and 
dismay  at  the  prospect  of  scaling  the  heights,  in  which  the 
gallant  remnant  had  found  their  refuge.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in 
the  rear,*  with  the  crowds  of  monks  that  accompanied  the 
armament,  rode  into  the  full  field,  where  all  the  hosts  were 
reforming  their  lines.  He  was  in  complete  mail,  but  a 
white  surplice  was  drawn  over  the  steel,  his  head  was 
bare,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  bore  the  crozier.  A  formid- 
able club  swung  by  a  leathern  noose  from  his  wrist,  to  be 
used  only  for  self-defence :  the  canons  forbade  the  priest  to 
strike  merely  in  assault. 

Behind  the  milk-white  steed  of  Odo  came  the  whole 
body  of  reserve,  fresh  and  unbreathed,  free  from  the  terrors 
of  their  comrades,  and  stung  into  proud  wrath  at  the  delay 
of  the  Norman  conquest. 

"  How  now — how  now  !  "  cried  the  prelate ;  "  do  ye  flag  ? 
do  ye  falter  when  the  sheaves  are  down,  and  ye  have  but 
to  gather  up  the  harvest  ?  How  now,  sons  of  the  Church  I 
warriors  of  the  Cross  I  avengers  of  the  Saints  1  Desert 
your  Count,  if  ye  please  ;  but  shrink  not  back  from  a  Lord 
mightier  than  man,  Lo,  I  come  forth,  to  ride  side  by  side 
with  my  brother,  bareheaded,  the  crozier  in  my  hand.  He 
who  fails  his  liege  is  but  a  coward — he  who  fails  the  Church 
is  apostate  1  " 

The  fierce  shout  of  the  reserve  closed  this  harangue,  and 
the  words  of  the  prelate,  as  well  as  the  physical  aid  he 
brought  to  back  them,  renerved  the  army.  And  now  the 
whole  of  William's  mighty  host,  covering  the  field,  till  its 
lines  seemed  to  blend  with  the  grey  horizon,  came  on 
,  serried,  steadied,  orderly — to  all  sides  of  the  entrenchment. 
Aware  of  the  inutility  of  his  horse,  till  the  breastworks 
were  cleared,  William  placed  in  the  van  all  his  hea'v'y 
armed  foot,  spearmen,  and  archers,  to  open  the  way 
through  the  palisades,  the  sorties  from  which  had  now 
been  carefully  closed. 

As  they  came  up  the  hills,  Hnrold  turn"  1  to  tlaco  and 
said,  "  Where  is  thy  battle-axe  ?  " 

"  Harold,"  answered  Haco,  with  more  than  his  usual 
tone  of  sombre  sadness,  "  I  desire  now  to  be  thy  shield- 
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bearer,  for  thou  must  use  thine  axe  with  both  hands  while 
the  day  lasts,  and  thy  shield  is  useless.  Wherefore  thou 
strike,  .ind  I  will  shield  thee." 

"  Thx.u  lovcst  mc,  then,  son  of  Sweyn ;  I  have  some- 
times doubted  it." 

"  I  love  thee  as  the  best  part  of  my  life,  and  with  thy 
life  ceases  mine  :  il  is  my  heart  that  my  shield  guards  when 
it  covers  the  breast  of  Harold." 

"  I  would  bid  tlicc  live,  poor  youth,"  wliispercd  Harold  ; 
*'  but  what  were  life  if  this  day  were  lost  ?  Happy,  then, 
will  be  those  who  die  !  " 

Scarce  had  the  words  left  his  lips  ere  he  sprang  to  the 
breastworks,  and  with  a  sudden  sweep  of  his  axe,  down 
dropped  a  helm  that  peered  above  them,  but  helm  after 
helm  succeeds.  Now  they  come  on,  swarm  upon  swarm, 
as  wolves  on  a  traveller,  as  bears  round  a  bark.  Count- 
less, amidst  their  carnage,  on  they  come  I  The  arrows  of 
the  Norman  blacken  the  air:  with  deadly  precision,  to 
each  arm,  each  limb,  each  front  exposed  above  the  bulwarks 
—whirrs  the  shaft.  They  clamber  the  palisades,  the  fore- 
most fall  dead  under  the  Saxon  axe  ;  new  thousands  rush 
on  :  vain  is  the  might  of  Harold,  vain  had  been  a  Harold's 
might  in  every  Saxon  there  !  The  first  row  of  breastworks 
is  forced— it  is  trami)led,  hewed,  crushed  down,  cumbered 
with  the  dead.  "  Ha  Rou  I  Ha  Rou  I  Notre  Dame  I 
Notre  Dame  1  "  sounds  joyous  and  shrill,  the  chargers 
inort  and  leap,  and  charge  into  the  cU-cle.  High  wheels 
in  air  the  great  mace  of  William  ;  bright  by  the  slaughterers 
flashes  the  crozier  of  the  Church. 

"  On,  Normans  I— Earldom  and  land  I  "  cries  the  Duke. 
"  On,  Sons  of  the  Church  I    Salvation  and  lieaven  I  " 
shouts  the  voice  of  Odo. 

The  first  breastwork  down— the  Saxons  yielding  mch  by 
inch,  foot  by  foot,  are  pressed,  crushed  back,  into  the 
second  enclosure.  The  same  rush,  and  swarm,  and  fight, 
and  cry,  and  roar :— The  second  enclosure  gives  way. 
And  now  in  the  centre  of  the  third— lo,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Normans,  towers  proudly  aloft,  and  shines  in  the  rays 
of  the  westering  sun,  broidered  with  gold,  and,  blazing 
with  mystic  gems,  the  standard  of  England's  King  I  And 
there,  are  galhered  the  reserve  of  the  English  host  ;  there, 
the  heroes  who  had  never  yet  known  defeat— unwearied 
thcv  by  the  battle — ^vigorous,  high-hearted  still ;  and  round 
thern  the  breastworks  were  thicker,  and  stronger,  and 
higher,  and  fastened  by  chains  to  pillars  of  wood  and 
staves  of  iron,  with  the  waggons  and  carts  of  the  baggage, 
and  piled  logs  of  timber— barricades  at  which  even  William 
paused  aghast,  and  Odo  stifled  an  exclamation  that  became 
not  a  priestly  lip. 
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Before  lliat  standard,  in  Ihe  front  of  the  men,  stood  Gurth, 
and  Leolwine,  and  Haco,  ajul  Harold,  the  last  leaning  for 
rest  upon  his  for  he  was  sorely  wounded  in  many 
places,  and  the  blood  oozed  tlirouj^h  tlie  laiks  of  his  mail. 

Live,  Harold  ;  live  yet,  and  Saxon  Lingland  shall  not 
die! 

The  English  archers  liad  at  no  time  been  numerous ; 
most  of  them  had  served  with  the  vanguard,  and  the  shafts 

of  those  within  the  ramparts  were  spent ;  so  that  the  foe 
had  time  to  pause  and  to  breathe.  The  Norman  arrows 
meanwhile  flew  fast  and  thick,  but  William  noted  to  his 
grief  that  they  struck  against  the  tall  breastworks  and 
barricades,  and  so  failed  in  the  slaughter  they  should 
Inllict. 

lie  mused  a  moment,  and  sent  one  of  liis  knights  to  call 
to  him  three  of  the  chiefs  of  ihe  archers.  They  were  soon 
at  the  side  of  his  destrier. 

"  See  ye  not,  maladroUs,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  your 
shafts  and  bolls  fall  harmless  on  those  ozier  walls  ?  Shoot 
in  the  air ;  let  the  arrow  fall  perpendicular  on  those  within — 
fall  as  the  vengeance  of  the  saints  falls — direct  from  heaven  I 
Give  me  thy  bow.  Archer, — thus."  He  drew  the  bow  as 
he  sate  on  his  steed,  the  arrow  Hashed  up,  and  descended  in 
the  heart  of  the  reserve,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  standard. 

"  So  ;  that  standard  be  your  mark,"  said  the  Duke, 
giving  back  Ihe  bow. 

'ihe  archers  withdrew.  The  order  circulated  through 
their  bands,  and  m  a  few  moments  more  down  came  the 
iron  rain.  It  took  the  English  host  as  by  surprise,  i)iercing 
bide  cap,  and  even  iron  helm  ;  and  in  the  very  suqmsc 
thai  made  them  instinctively  look  up — death  come. 

A  dull  groan  as  from  many  hearts  boomed  from  the  en- 
trenchments on  the  Norman  car. 

"  Now,"  said  William,  "  they  must  either  use  their  shields 
to  guard  their  heads — and  their  axes  are  useless — or  while 
they  smile  with  the  axe  they  fall  by  the  shaft.    On  now  to 
the  ramparts.    1  see  my  crown  already  resting  on  yonder 
'  standard  I  " 

Yel  despite  all,  the  English  bear  up  ;  the  thickness  of 
the  i)alisades,  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  lasl  enclo- 
sure, more  easily  therefore  manned  and  maintalnid  by  the 
small  force  of  the  survivors,  defy  other  woai)ons  lluiu  iliosu 
of  the  bow.  Every  Norman  who  attempts  to  scale  Hie 
breastwork  is  slain  on  the  instant,  and  his  body  cast  forth 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  baffled  steeds.  The  sun  sinks  near 
and  nearer  towards  the  red  horizon. 

"  Courage  1  "  cries  tiie  voice  of  Harold,  "hold  but  till 
nightfall,  and  ye  are  saved.    Courage  and  freedom  I  " 

"  Harold  and  Holy  Crosse  1  "  is  the  answer. 
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Still  foiled,  William  a^ain  resolves  to  hazard  his  fatal 
stralagem.  He  marked  that  quarter  of  the  enclosure  which 
was  most  remote  from  the  chief  point  of  attack — most 

remote  from  the  provident  watch  of  Harold,  whose  cheering 
voice,  ever  and  anon,  he  recognised  amidst  the  hurtling 
clamour.  In  this  quarter  the  palisades  were  the  weakest, 
and  the  ground  the  least  elevated ;  but  it  was  guarded  by 
men  on  whose  skill  with  axe  and  shield  Harold  placed  the 
lirmest  reliance — the  Anglo-Danes  of  his  old  East-Anglian 
earldom.  Thither,  then,  the  Duke  advanced  a  chosen 
column  of  his  heavy-armed  foot,  tutored  especially  by 
himself  in  the  rehearsals  of  his  favourite  ruse,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  archers  ;  w  hile  at  the  same  time,  he 
himself,  with  his  brother  Odo,  headed  a  considerable  com- 
pany of  knights  under  the  son  of  the  great  Roger  de  Beau- 
mont, to  gain  the  contiguous  level  heights  on  which  now 
stretches  the  little  town  of  "  Battle  "  ;  there  to  watch  and 
to  aid  the  manoeuvre.  The  foot  column  advanced  to  the 
appointed  spot,  and  alter  a  short,  close,  and  terrible  conflict, 
succeeded  in  making  a  wide  breach  of  the  breastworks. 
But  that  temi)oriu-y  success  only  anunates  yet  more  the 
exertions  of  the  beleaguered  defenders,  and  swarming 
round  the  breach,  and  pouring  through  it,  line  after  line  of 
the  foe  drop  beneath  their  axes.  The  column  of  the  heavy- 
armed  Normans  fall  back  down  the  slopes — they  give  way 
— they  turn  in  disorder — they  retreat — they  fly  ;  but  the 
archers  stand  firm,  midway  on  the  descent — those  archers 
seem  an  easy  prey  to  tlic  English — the  temptation  is 
irresistible.  Long  galled,  and  harassed,  and  maddened 
by  the  shafts,  the  Anglo-Danes  rush  forth  at  the  heels  of 
the  Norman  swordsmen,  and  sweeping  down  to  exterminate 
the  archers,  the  breach  that  they  leave  gapes  wide. 

"  Forward/'  cries  William,  and  he  gaUops  towards  the 
breach. 

"  I'orward,"  cries  Odo,  "  I  sec  the  hands  of  the  holy 
saints  in  the  air  I  Forw  ard  I  it  is  the  Dead  that  wheel  our 
war-steeds  round  the  living  1  " 

On  rush  the  Norman  knishts.  But  Harold  is  already  in 
the  breach,  rallying  around  him  hearts  eager  to  replace  the 
shattered  breastworks. 

Close  shields  1    Hold  fast  1  "  shouts  his  kingly  voice. 

Before  him  were  the  st'.eds  of  Bruse  and  GrantniLsnil. 
At  his  breast  their  sj)ears  : — Haco  holds  over  the  breast 
the  shield.  Swinging  aloft  with  both  hands  his  axe,  the 
spear  of  Grantmesnil  Is  shivered  in  twain  by  the  King's 
stroke.  Cloven  to  the  skull  rolls  the  steed  of  Brusc. 
Knight  and  steed  roll  on  the  bloody  sward. 

But  a  blow  from  the  sword  of  De  J.acy  has  broken  down 
the  guardian  shield  of  Haco.    The  son  of  Sweyn  is  stricken 
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tu  liis  kiioc.  With  lifted  blades  und  whirling  macei  the 
Norman  knights  charge  through  the  breach. 

"  Look  up,  look  up,  and  guard  thy  head,"  cries  the  fatal 
voice  of  Haco  to  the  King. 

At  tliat  cry  the  King  raises  his  flashing  eyes.  Wliy  iialls 
his  stride  ?  Why  drops  the  axe  from  his  hand  ?  As  he 
raised  his  head,  down  came  the  hissing  death  shaft.  It 
smote  the  lifted  face  ;  it  crushed  into  the  dauntless  eye- 
l)all.  He  reeled,  he  staggered,  he  fell  back  several  yards, 
at  the  foot  of  his  gorgeous  standard.  W  ith  desperate  hand 
he  broke  the  head  of  the  shaft,  and  left  the  barb,  quivering 
in  the  anguish. 

Gurth  knelt  over  him. 

"Fight  on,"  gasped  the  King,  "conceal  my  death  I 
Holy  Crosse  I  England  to  the  rescue  !  woe — woe  I  " 

Rallying  himself  a  moment,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  clenched 
his  right  liand,  and  fell  once  more,— a  corpse. 

At  the  same  moment  a  simultaneous  rusli  of  horsemen 
towards  the  standard  bore  back  a  line  of  Saxons,  and 
covered  the  body  of  the  King  with  heaps  of  the  slain. 

His  helmet  cloven  in  two,  his  face  all  streaming  with 
blood,  but  still  calm  in  its  gliastly  hues,  amidst  the  fore- 
most of  those  slain,  fell  the  fated  Haco.  He  fell  with  his 
head  on  the  breast  of  Harold,  kissed  the  bloody  cheek  with 
bloody  lips,  groaned,  and  died. 

Inspired  by  despair  with  superhuman  strength,  t^Mrth, 
striding  over  the  corpses  of  his  kinsmen,  opposed  himself 
singly  to  the  knights.;  and  the  entire  strength  of  the 
Englisli  remnant,  coming  round  him  at  the  menaced 
danger  to  the  standard,  once  more  drove  ofY  the  assailants. 

But  now  all  the  enclosure  was  idled  with  the  foe,  the 
whole  space  seemed  gay,  in  the  darkening  air,  with  ban- 
derols and  banners.  High  through  all,  rose  the  club  of  the 
Conqueror  ;  high,  through  all,  shoiio  the  crozier  of  the 
Churchman.  Not  one  Englishman  lied  ;  all  now  centring 
round  the  standard,  they  fell,  slaughlerin.u  if  slaughtered. 
Man  by  man,  under  the  charmed  banner,  fell  the  lithsmen 
of  Hilda.  Then  died  the  faithful  Sexwolf.  Then  died 
the  gallant  Godrith,  redeeming,  by  the  death  of  many  a 
Nonnan,  his  young  fantastic  love  of  the  Norman  manners. 
Then  died,  last  of  such  of  the  Kent-men  as  had  won  retreat 
from  their  scattered  vanguard  into  the  circle  of  closing 
slaughter,  the  English-hearted  Vebba. 

Even  still  in  that  age,  when  the  Teuton  had  yel  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  Odin,  the  demi-god, — even  still  gup  man 
could  delay  the  might  of  numbers.  Throujili  the  crowd, 
the  Normans  beheld  with  admiring  awe, — here,  in  the  front 
of  their  horse,  a  single  warrior,  before  whose  axe  spear 
shivered,  helm  drooped ; — there,  close  by  the  standard. 
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standing  breast-high  among  the  slain,  one  still  more  for- 
midable, and  even  amidst  ruin  unvanquished.  The  flnt 
fell  at  length  under  the  mace  of  Roger  de  Montgommeri. 
So,  unknown  to  the  Norman  poet  (who  hath  preserved  In 
his  verse  the  deeds  hut  not  the  name),  fell,  laughing  in 
death,  young  Leofwine  I  Still  by  the  enchanted  standard 
towers  the  other;  still  the  enchanted  standard  waves 
aloft,  with  its  brave  ensign  of  the  solitary  "  1  'f^hting  Man  " 
girded  by  the  gems  that  had  flashed  in  the  crown  of  Odin. 

"  Thine  be  the  honour  of  lowering  that  haughty  flag." 
cried  William,  turning  to  one  of  his  favourite  and  most 
famous  knights,  Robert  de  Tessin. 

Overjoyed,  the  knight  rushed  forth,  to  fall  by  the  axe  of 
that  stubborn  defender. 

"  Sorcery,"  cried  Fitzosborne,  "  sorcery.  This  is  no  man, 
but  fiend." 

"  Spare  him,  spare  the  brave,"  cried  in  a  breath,  Bruse, 
D'Alncourt,  and  De  Graville. 

William  turned  round  in  wrath  at  the  cry  of  mercy,  and 
spurring  over  all  the  corpses,  with  the  sacred  banner  borne 
by  Tonstain  close  behind  him,  so  that  it  shadowed  his 
helmet, — he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  standard,  and  for  one 
moment  there  was  single  battle  between  the  Knlght-Duke 
and  the  Saxon  hero.  Nor,  even  then,  conquered  by  the 
Norman  sword,  but  exhausted  by  a  hundred  wounds,  that 
brave  chief  fell,*  and  the  falchion  vainly  pierced  him, 
falling.    So,  last  man  at  the  standard,  died  Gurth. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  first  star  was  in  heaven,  the  "  Fight- 
ing Man  "  was  laid  low,  and  on  that  spot  where  now, 
all  forlorn  and  shattered,  amidst  stagnant  water,  stands 
the  altar-stone  of  Battle  Abbey,  rose  the  glittering  dragon 
that  surmounted  the  consecrated  banner  of  the  Norman 
victor. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Close  by  1  !  anncr,  amidst  the  piles  of  the  dead,  William 
the  Conqueror  pitched  his  pavilion,  and  sate  at  meat. 
And  over  nil  tho  plain,  far  and  near,  torches  were  moving 
like  meteors  on  a  marsh  ;  for  the  Duke  had  permitted  the 

*  Thus  Wacc. 

Giiert  (Gnrth)  vit  Engleiz  amenuisier, 
VI  K'il  n'i  ont  nul  rccovrier,"  etc. 

"  Gurth  saw  the  English  diminish,  and  Uiat  there  was  no  hope  to 
retrieve  the  dny  ;  the  Duke  pushed  forth  with  such  force,  that  he 

reached  him,  and  struck  liim  with  great  violence  (par  qrant  air). 
1  know  not  if  he  died  by  the  stroke,  but  it  is  said  that  it  laid  him  low." 
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Sn  on  women  to  soan  h  for  Uie  bodies  of  their  lords.  And 
he  sale,  and  talked,  and  lauRhrd,  th^re  entered  the  tent 

two  hnmlde  monks  :  their  lowly  mien,  (heir  jcctc.I  f  ices, 
Ihoir  i  ni'  ly  sct^v,  in  mournful  contrasl  to  the  joy  and  the 
iplondour  of  the  Mctory  Kenst. 

They  carac  to  the  Conqueror,  and  knelt. 

"  Rise  up,  sons  of  the  Church,"  said  William,  mildly. 
"  for  sons  the  Church  arc  me  I  Doeni  n-  !  that  W(  shali 
inva..  Ml'  rights  of  the  religion  which  w<  have  come  to 
ovon  ;i.  N  ly,  on  tins  sj)  ,t  we  '  ive  already  sworn  to  Imild 
an  ab'tcy  tli.it  shall  be  the  proudest  in  ihe  land,  ui  vherc 
masso  ;  shi.U  be  sung  evermore  for  llie  ripose  of  in  hrave 
Noi  ;;s  vUc  fell  in  this  field,  and  for  mine  and  my  con- 
sort ,  sna!.' 

"  I>ai)bt    s,"  said  Odo.  sneering,  "  the  holy  men  l»av« 
hear  ;  already  of  this  pious  intent,  an  i  come  to  pray  for 
cells  in  the  fiiturc  ahliiy." 

"Not  so,  -  sail!  Os<;  >od,  inournfulK,  niid  in  barbarous 
Norman  ;  "  we  have  our  own  beloved  onvf  ni  at  Waltham, 
endowed  by  the  prince  whom  thin  ■  a; ins  have  defeated. 
We  come  to  ask  '  t  to  !  ury  in  .an  acred  cloisters  the 
corpse  of  him  so  i.  lely  king  <»v,  r  all  lingland— our  bene- 
factor, Harold." 

The  Duke's  brow  fell. 

"  \nd  see,"  soid  Ailred,  caMcrK'.  as  he  drew  (  :  a  Uaiheri. 
pou«  ii.  "we  ha\e  broupht  with  iS  all  the  j^oid  that  our 
poor  crypts  container,  for  wc  misdoubted  this  dav."  and 
he  poured  mit  the  gllttcrfng  piccrs  at  the  Conqueror's  f  .  <  f . 

"No  I"  said  Willian-  fici  •      "we  lake  no  go!i  .  .r 
traitor's  body;  no.  not  if  GiJia,  the  usurper's  mother, 
offered  us  its  weigh    in  the  shining  metal  ;  unbur  cd  be 
the  Accursed  of  the  '-.hureh,  and  let  the  Wrds  of  pr  feed 
their  young  with  hi  .  •  im- !  " 

Tv.'o  murmurs,  distii    '  i  i  tone  and  in  n    ining,  \  r* 
heard  in  that  assembly  ,  the  one  of  approv     froi  C( 
mercenaries,  insolent  with  triumph  ;  the  oth.    of  c  us 
discontent  and  indignant  amaze,  fitMn  the  lar;    majo.  -'  of 
.Norman  nobles. 

But  William's  l^row  was  '    i  dark,  and  his  i  ve  still  stern 
for  his  policy  confirmed  his  i>assiiH  s ;  and  ii   vas  onlv  i' 
stigmatising,  as  dishonoured  md  ai  '^nrsed.  hi     ''mory  ani 
cause  of  tiie  dead  ivinr  th;    l\v  >  (  u!d  justify  .veeping 
spoliation  of  those  who  hu  i  fought      ainst  i  mself,  and 
confiscate  the  hinds  t"  whk^^  hf«         ^»uen?  a;;d  warri:  rs 
looked  for  their  rewarfl. 

The  murmurs  had  just  into  u  thri'Ui  ush,  n 
a  wom:  n  who  had  folio  hf  r  mks  4  '  ^d  md 
unhceu.     passed,  with     ^wii  ^ois«  ess  the 

Duke's  I  .»t-stool;   and,    vithoui       dir  j  1,    i>    ,  the 
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;.;iound,  .said,  in  a  v«»ii . ,  ukIi,  Jiougli  »w,  was  l^  -ard  by 
all,- 

"  NO  nan,  iii  the  ii  ;ne  o'  the  women  of  I'i  if^laiid,  I  till 
Ihoc  III  ii  (hoLi  d;i  est  not  no  this  ww  'A  to  liic  hero  wlio 
dlcO  In  N  fcjK  i  of  !hfh  hearth  and  tlu    tliildri-n  !  " 

lii  foe  sti(  vtki  she  Jiad  thrown  buck  iier  hood  ;  her 
hair  dishevel  (1  fell  over  her  aiiouldcrs,  itlerii.g  Jilte  t?old, 
in  U.  1)J.  1  the  I  inquct  lights  ;  jnid  tuat  wondrous 
beaulv,  \vitu< ri\t  parallel  unudst  tiie  danu-s  of  England, 
shone  like  the  vision  of  an  a-  cusing  angel  on  the  eyes  of 
Ihc  sUitliiil  iMkt  and  the  l^iealhless  aii  ts.  But  twice 
in  her  •  lii  1  eh(  it  awful  man.  Once,  when 
I  used       n  h  '  rc-  pri>  nocent  Inve  l>y  the  holiday 

unp  t  ■  s  I'  =1  ud  a  s,  the  childlike  maid  stood 
;ti  the  fou'  of  it:  ra^s*  noU  ;  and  once  nr*:'  n.  when  In 
Ii  hour  (  hi.s  '  li  !  ami  'st  the  wrec  England 
on  la  lich.  'f  Tii;  ii-.  ih  a  ml  smvivint-  c  crushed 
an  i  itruken      ir  st    e  lofty  woman  defended 

'he  '  lero  ^<  a. 

T    re,  kn<     u.i    nt,  ai.    form  unquniling,  with 

a      I  cli>         i"      lUglily  eye,    le  faced  the  Lonqueror  ; 
a-      18  sh'      scei,  liis  nobfc«  barons  broke  into  old  applause. 
li<       thou  ?  "  said  WiUiam,  if  not  dai  ated  at  least 
iua>  rd        Icthinks  I  have  seen  thy  face  bef<tfe ;  tliou  art 
not  I  lai    d\  wife  or  sister  '?  " 

■'  Dri'  ;  lord,"  said  Osgood  ;  "  she  was  i.etrothed  of 
linrdld     but,  as  v^ithin  tlu  de-^rees  of  the  Churdl 

forbi         eir  union,  and  they  oln  ycd  the  -  " 

Oii  !  1'  1)  iiiCt-th.-ong  sli'j)pcd  Mai,  Iraville. 
"  -ge      aid  he,  "  thou  hast  promised  ids  and 

ca  ;  ins  id  of  these  gifts  inideserved,  h'  ■  on  me 
U  '  '  '  t  :ry  and  lo  honour  the  remain  ilarold; 

li  (1;  i  i  li  tni  him  my  life,  let  me  give  all  1  can  in 
n  u      -a    i  avc  I 

..iiam  paused,  but  the  scntuncnt  of  the  aa«enibly,  so 
clearly  ])ronounced.  and,  it  may  be,  his  own  better  nature 
i  I'    t  re  })ollulcd  by  plo!  ting  craft,  and  hardened  by 
h-      ire,  \vas  magnanin:.  us  and  heroic,  moved  uud  won 

^     ■  Laiiy.  "  said  he,  gently,  "  thou  appealest  not  in  ain 
an  KuigiUhood  :  thy  rebuke  was  just,  and  I  rt  pint 
hasi    imj)ulsc'.    Mallet  de  Graville,  thy  prayer  is 
^         1  ;    o  iliy  choicr  be  consigned  the  place  of  burial,  to 
ttiy  Cafe  the  funeral  rites  of  liim  whose  soul  hath  passed 
out  of  h^iman  judgment." 

Tjjc  fsMsL  wn'^  over  ;  William  the  Conque-  ')r  slept  on  his 
cou(  I)  and  ru  tid  him  slumbered  his  Norman  knif.',hls, 
dr.  tug  of  bar-  nics  lo  conic  ;  and  still  the  torches  moved 
dism.*»^  to  and  fro  the  waste  of  death,  and  through  ihe  husb 
of  ni#^t  was  heard  near  and  far  the  wail  of  women. 
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Accompanied  by  Ihc  brothers  of  Waltliam,  and  attended 
I)y  link-bearers,  Mallet  de  Gravillc  was  yet  enf»aged  in  the 
search  for  the  royal  dead — and  the  search  was  vain.  Deejjer 
and  stiller,  the  autumnal  moun  rose  to  its  nuhiiuholy  noon, 
and  lent  its  ghastly  aid  to  the  glare  ol  llu  redder  lighls. 
Hut,  on  leaving  Ihe  pavilion,  they  had  missed  Edilh  ;  she 
had  gone  from  Ihem  alone,  and  was  lost  in  that  dreadful 
wilderness.    And  Aihed  said  despondingly — 

"  Perchance  we  may  already  have  seen  the  corpse  we 
search  for,  and  not  recognised  it ;  for  the  face  may  be 
mulilalcd  with  wounds.  And  tlierefore  it  is  that  Saxon 
wives  and  molliers  haunt  our  bailie  lields,  distovcring 
those  they  search  by  signs  not  known  without  the  house- 
hold." * 

"  Ay,"  said  llie  Nornian,  "  I  comi)rehend  thee,  by  the 
letter  or  device,  in  wliicli,  according  lo  your  euslonis,  your 
warriors  impress  on  their  own  forms  some  token  of  all'ection, 
or  some  fancied  ciiarm  against  ill." 

"  11  is  so,"  answered  the  monk  :  "  wherefore  I  grieve  that 
we  have  lost  llie  guidance  of  the  maid." 

While  thus  c(  nversing,  liiey  had  retraced  their  steps, 
almost  in  despa';,  towards  the  Duke's  pavilion. 

"  See,"  said  Dc  Clraville,  "  how  near  yon  lonely  woman 
hath  come  lo  the  lent  of  Ihe  Duke — yea,  to  Ihe  fool  of  the 
holy  gonfanon,  which  supplanted  '  the  I'ighling  Man  '  1 
pardex,  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  her  striving  to  lift  up  the 
heavy  dea(i  !  " 

The  monks  neared  the  si)ot,  and  Osgood  exclaimed  hi  a 
voice  almost  jovful, — 

"  It  is  Editirthc  Fair  1  Tiiis  way,  tlie  torclies  I  hither, 
quick  !  " 

'i'iu'  corpses  had  !)een  flung  in  irreverent  hasle  from 
either  side  of  Ihe  gonfanon,  to  make  room  for  the  banner 
of  the  conquest,  and  the  pavilion  of  the  feast.  Huddled 
together,  tlu'y  lay  in  that  holy  bed.  And  the  woman 
silently,  and  l)y  the  lulj)  of  no  light  save  the  moon,  was 
intent  on  her  st  arch.  Slio  waived  her  liand  im|)atieiilly  as 
tliey  approached,  as  if  jealous  of  the  dead  :  but  as  she  had 
not  sought,  so  neither  did  she  oppose,  their  aid.  Moaning 
low  lo  lursilf,  she  desisted  from  her  task,  and  knelt  watch- 
ing thcni,  and  shaking  her  head  mouniiidly,  as  Ihey  re- 
moved helm  after  helm,  and  lowered  the  torclus  upon 
stem  and  livid  brows.    At  length  Ihe  li^ihls  fell  red 

•  The  suggestions  Impliecl  in  the  text,  will  probably  be  admitted 
ns  correct ;  when  wc  read  in  the  Saxon  aiuials  of  the  recognition 
of  llic  by  piciilinr  marks  on  their  bodies  ;  the  obvious,  or  at 

least  llic  most  nuliiral  explanation  of  those  signs,  Is  to  be  found  in 
tlie  haliit  of  puncturing  the  skin,  mentioned  by  the  Mahncsbury 
duuuiclcr. 
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and  full  on  the  ghaslly  face  of  Haeo — proud  and  sad 

as  in  life. 

De  Gravillc  uttered  an  exclamation;    "The  King's 
nephew  :  be  sure  the  King  is  near  I  " 
A  simdder  went  over  the  woman's  form,  and  the  moaning 

ceased. 

Tin  y  unlielmcd  another  corpse  ;  and  the  monks  and  tlic 
knight,  after  one  glance,  turned  away  sickened  and  awe- 
stricken  at  the  sight :  for  the  face  was  all  defeatured  and 
mangled  with  wounds  ;  and  nought  could  they  recognise 
save  the  ravaged  majesty  of  what  had  been  man.  I3ut 
at  the  sight  of  that  face  a  wild  shriek  broke  from  Edith's 
heart. 

She  started  to  her  feet — put  aside  the  monks  with  a  wild 
and  angry  gosliiro,  and  bending  over  the  face,  sought  with 
her  long  hair  to  wipe  from  it  the  clotted  Idood  ;  then  with 
convulsive  lingers,  she  strove  to  loosen  the  buckler  of  the 
Itreast-mail.  The  knight  knelt  to  assist  her.  "  No,  no," 
she  gasped  out.    "  He  is  mine — mine  now  I  " 

1  ler  hands  !)led  as  the  mail  gave  way  to  her  efforts  ;  the 
tunic  benealh  was  all  dabbled  with  blood.  She  rent  the 
folds,  and  on  the  breast,  just  above  the  silenced  heart, 
were  punctured  in  tlie  old  Saxon  letters,  the  word 
"Edith";  and  just  i  clow,  in  characters  more  fresh,  the 
word,  "  England." 

"  See,  see  !  "  she  cried  in  piercing  a*  "ents  ;  and,  clasping 
the  dead  in  her  arms,  she  kissed  tlic  lips,  and  called  aloud, 
in  words  of  the  tenderesf  endearments,  as  if  she  addressed 
the  living.  All  there  kiiew  then  that  the  search  was 
ended  ;  all  knew  that  the  eyes  of  love  had  recognised  the 
dead. 

"Wed,  wed,"  murmured  the  betrothed wed  at  last? 

0  Harold,  Harold!  the  words  of  the  Vala  were  true— and 

1  leaven  is  kind  !  "  and  laying  her  head  gently  on  the  breast 
of  tlie  dead,  she  smiled  and  died. 

At  the  east  eiul  of  the  choir  in  the  Abliey  of  Waltham, 
was  long  shown  the  tomb  of  the  Last  Saxon  King,  inscribed 
with  the  touching  words — "  Harold  Infelix."  But  not 
undiT  tiint  stone,  according  to  tlio  chronicler  who  should 
best  know  the  truth,*  mouldered  tlie  dust  of  him  in  whose 
grave  w:is  l)uried  an  epoch  in  himian  annals. 

"  Let  his  corpse,"  said  Williarti  the  Norman,  "  let  ids 
corpse  guard  the  coasts,  which  his  life  madly  defended, 
l.i  l  liie  seas  wail  his  dirge,  and  girdle  his  grave  ;  and  his 
spirit  protect  the  land  which  hath  passed  to  the  Norman's 
sway." 

♦  Tlie  cfinlemponiry  Nortnan  Clironicler,  William  of  Poitiers. 
See  Note  (R),  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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And  iSIallct  dc  Graville  assented  to  the  word  of  his  chief, 

I  for  liis  kiiiylilly  heart  tiirniti  into  honour  the  latent  taunt ; 

and  well  he  knew,  that  I  larold  could  have  chosi  n  no  burial 
j  I  spot  so  worthy  his  En{5lish  sjMrit  and  his  Roman  end. 

i  ;  The  tomb  at  Waltham  would  have  excluded  the  faithful 

ashes  of  the  betrothed,  whose  heart  had  broken  on  the 
1  bosom  she  had  found  ;  more  gentle  was  the  grave  in  the 

i  I  temple  of  Heaven,  and  hallowed  by  the  bridal  death-dirge 

>  of  the  everlasting  sea. 

So,  in  that  sentiment  of  poelry  and  love,  which  made 
half  the  religion  of  a  Norman  knight,  Mallet  dc  Graville 
suffered  death  to  unite  tliosc  wlioni  life  had  divided.  In 
the  holy  burial-ground  that  encircled  a  small  Saxon  chapel, 
on  the  shore,  and  near  the  spot  on  which  William  had  leapt 
to  land,  one  grave  received  the  l)etn)thcd  ;  and  the  tomb 
of  Waltham  only  honoured  an  empty  name.* 

Eight  centuries  have  rolled  away,  and  where  is  the 
Norman  now  ?  or  where  is  not  the  Saxon  ?  The  little  urn 
that  sufficed  for  the  mighty  lord  f  is  despoiled  of  his  very 
dust ;  but  the  tomhless  shade  of  the  kingly  freeman  still 
guards  the  coasts,  and  rests  upon  the  seas.  In  many  a 
noiseless  field,  with  Thoughts  for  Armies,  your  relics,  O 
Saxon  Heroes,  have  won  back  the  victory  from  the  bones 
of  the  Norman  saints;  and  whenever,  with  fairer  fates. 
Freedom  opposes  Force,  and  Justice,  redeeming  the  old 
defeat,  smites  down  the  armed  Frauds  that  would  conse- 
crate the  wrong, — smile,  O  soul  of  our  Saxon  Harold,  smile, 
appeased,  on  the  Saxon's  land  I 

•  See  Note  (R),  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  "  Rex  mflKniis  jiarvfi  jnrct  liic  Giiliflimis  in  uniil — 
Sufllcit  et  niaL!iio  piirva  Domns  Domino." 

From  Williiiiu  tlic  Conqueror's  cpil.ipli  (.np-Gpinilicon).  His  bones 
are  said  to  liave  been  disinterred  some  centuries  after  his  death. 
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Note  (A),  page  30 

The  Sfahirc  of  William  the  First 

TiiEnE  arc  various  accounts  In  the  Chroniclers  as  to  tlic  stature 
of  Willinju  I  lie  First ;  some  represent  him  as  a  Kiant,  others  as  of 
just  or  middle  height.  Considering  the  vulgar  inclination  Ir,  attri- 
bute to  a  hero's  stature  the  qualities  of  the  mind  (and  putting  out 
of  all  question  the  arguments  that  rest  on  the  pretended  size  of  the 
disburied  bones — for  wliich  the  authorities  arc  really  less  res])eclablc 
than  those  on  which  we  arc  cidUnl  upon  to  believe  that  tlic  skeleton 
of  the  mytliica!  (iawainc  measured  eight  feet),  wc  [)refer  that  supposi- 
tion, as  to  the  jihysical  proportions,  which  is  most  in  harmony  wiiii 
the  usual  laws  of  Nature  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  great  inteUect 
is  found  in  the  form  of  a  giant. 

Note  (IJ),  page  40 

Game  Laws  before  (he  Conquest 

Under  the  Saxon  kings  a  man  might.  It  Is  true,  hunt  In  his  own 
grounds,  but  that  was  a  privilege  that  could  benefit  few  hut  tliegns  ; 
nnd  over  cultivated  ground  or  shire-land  there  was  not  the  same  sport 
*  o  be  found  as  in  the  vast  waste*  called  forest-land,  and  which  mainly 
belonged  to  the  kings. 

^  Edward  declares,  in  a  law  recorded  in  a  volume  of  the  Exchequer, 
"  I  will  that  all '  en  do  abstain  from  hnntini,'  in  my  woods,  and  that 
my  will  shall  be  obeyed  under  penally  of  life."  ♦ 

Edgar,  the  darting  monarch  of  the  monks,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  was  so  ri^rous  in  his  forest- 
laws  that  the  thegns  murmured  as  well  as  the  lower  husbandmen, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  use  the  woods  for  pasturage  and  boscage. 
Canute's  forest-laws  were  meant  as  a  liberal  concession  to  pubUc 
feeling  on  the  subject :  they  are  more  definite  than  Kdgr.r's,  but 
terribly  stringent ;  if  a  freeman  killed  one  of  the  king's  deer,  or  struck 
his  forester,  he  lost  his  freedom  and  became  a  penal  serf  (white  Ihcowe) 
—that  is,  he  ranked  with  felons.  Nevertheless,  Canute  allowed 
bishops,  abbots,  and  thegns  to  hunt  in  his  woods — a  privilege  restored 
by  Henry  III.  The  nobility,  after  the  Conquest,  being  excluded 
trcr  the  royal  chases,  petitioned  to  enclose  parks,  as  eariy  even  as 
■  b  -  gn  of  William  I. ;  and  by  the  time  of  his  son,  Henry  1.,  parks 
'      '  4  so  common  as  to  be  at  once  a  ridicule  and  a  grievance. 

Note  (C),  page  45 
Belin'a  Gale 

VcnsTEOAV  ronihnfs  the  Welsh  antiqiiniios  who  would  appro- 
priate this  gate  to  the  Urilish  deity  Bal  or  HpU  ;  and  says,  if  so,  it 
*  Tlioms^'a  Bnay  oa  Magna  Chnrta. 
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would  nnj  have  been  called  by  a  name  Iialf  Saxon,  half  Brltis'!,  gate 
(gea*)  being  Saxon  ;  but  rather  Helinsport  than  bclinsgate.  This 
is  no  very  strong  arfiument ;  for,  in  the  Norman  time,  many  com- 
Tiound  words  were  half  Norman,  half  Saxon.  fJnt,  in  tnilh,  Helin 
was  a  Teuton  deity,  whose  worship  pervaded  all  Gaul ;  and  the 
Saxons  might  either  have  continued,  therefore,  the  name  tliey  found, 
or  given  it  themselves  from  their  own  god.  I  am  not  inclined, 
however,  to  contend  that  any  dei'.y,  Saxon  or  British,  gave  the  name, 
or  that  Billing  is  not,  after  all,  tlie  right  orthosraphy.  Billing,  like 
all  words  ending  in  ing,  has  something  very  Danish  in  its  sound  ; 
and  the  lame  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  given  by  the  Danes  as 
by  the  Saxotu. 

Note  (D),  page  47 

Vineyards  in  Ijujlttnd 

The  question  whether  or  not  real  vineyards  were  grown,  or  real 
wine  made  from  ti'em,  in  England  has  been  a  very  vexed  question 
among  the  antiquaries.  Bui  it  is  senreely  possible  to  read  Peggc's 
dispute  with  Daines  Barrington  in  tlic  Archxologia  without  deciding 
both  questions  In  the  afTirmative. — Sec  Arelmol.  vol.  iii.  p.  53.  An 
engraving  <,t  the  Saxon  wine-press  Is  given  in  Strutt's  Ilorda. 
Vineyards  fell  into  disuse,  cither  by  treaty  with  France,  or  Gascony 
falhng  into  the  hands  of  the  llnglish.  But  vineyards  were  cuUivated 
by  private  gentlemen  ns  late  as  lfi21.  Our  first  wines  from  Bordeaux 
— the  true  country  of  Bacchus — appear  to  liavc  been  imported  about 
1154,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  .Ileanor  of  Aqiiitaine. 

Note  (E),  page  76 

Lanfranc,  the  first  Anglo-Norman  Arehhitliop  of  Canterbury 

Lanfranc  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  eleventh  century,  lie  was  born  in  Pavia.  about  1105.  His 
family  was  noble — his  father  rar'jcd  amongst  the  niagistrature  of 
Pavia,  the  Lombard  capital.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  gave  himself 
up,  with  nil  a  scholar's  zeal,  to  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  special  know- 
ledge of  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  and 
afterwards  taught  and  practised  law  in  bis  own  country.  "  While 
yet  extremely  young,"  says  one  of  the  lively  chroniclers,  "  he 
triumphed  over  the  al)lest  advocnles,  and  the  torrents  of  his  elo- 
quence confoundecl  the  subtlest  riu  torician."  Flis  decisions  were 
received  as  authorities  by  the  Italian  jurisconsults  and  tribunals. 
His  mind,  to  judge  both  by  his  history  and  liis  peculiar  reputation 
(for  probably  few,  if  any,  students  of  our  day  can  pretend  to  more 
than  a  partial  or  superficial  acquaintance  with  his  writings),  was 
one  that  delighted  in  subtleties  and  casuistical  refinements ;  but  a 
sense  loo  large  and  commanding  for  those  studies  which  amuse 
but  never  satisfy  the  higher  intellect,  became  disgusted  betimes 
with  mere  legal  dialectics.  Those  grand  and  absorbing  mysteries 
connected  with  the  Christian  faith  and  tlic  Boman  Cliureh  (grand 
and  absorbing  in  pruporllon  us  liieir  jiiiniiscs  are  taken  by  religious 
belief  as  mathematical  axioms  already  proven)  seized  hold  of  his 
imagination,  and  tasked  to  the  depth  his  inquisitive  reason.  The 
Chronicle  of  Knyghton  cites  an  interesting  anecdote  of  his  life  at 
this  its  important  crisis.   He  had  retired  to  a  loUtary  spot  beside 
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the  Seine  to  meditate  on  the  mysterious  essence  of  the  Trinity,  wlien 
he  saw  a  boy  ladling  out  the  waters  of  the  river  that  ran  before  him 
into  a  liltle  well.  Mis  curiosity  ai»estc<l,  he  asked  "  What  the  boy 
proposed  to  do  ?  "  The  boy  repUcd,  "  To  empty  yon  deep  into  this 
well."  "  Tlmt  Ciiiist  thou  never  do,"  said  the  scholar.  "  Nor  canst 
tliou,"  {.nswcred  tlie  boy,  "  exhaust  the  deep  on  which  thou  dost 
meditate  into  the  will  of  thy  reason."  Tliercwith  the  speaker 
vanished,  and  Lanfranc,  resigning  the  hope  to  achieve  the  mighty 
mystery,  threw  himself  at  once  into  the  arms  of  faith,  and  took 
his  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Bee. 

The  tale  may  be  a  legend,  but  not  an  idle  one.  Perhaps  he  related 
it  himself  as  a  parable,  and  by  the  fiction  explained  the  process  of 
tiiouKiil  that  decided  his  career.  In  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  about 
ln|2,  wlien  he  was  lliirly-scven  years  old,  and  in  tlie  zenith  of  his 
scholarly  fame,  he  professed.  Tlic  Convent  of  Uec  had  been  lately 
founded,  under  I  lerliiiii,  the  first  abbot  ;  there  Lanfranc  opened  a 
sehnol,  whieli  l)eeaine  one  of  the  most  famous  throughout  the  west 
of  Europe.  Indeed,  under  the  Lombard's  inlluence,  the  then  obscure 
Convent  of  Bee,  to  which  the  solitude  of  the  site  and  the  poverty 
of  the  endowment  allured  his  choice,  grew  the  Academe  of  the  a^e. 
"  It  was,"  says  Orderic,  in  his  charming  chronicle,  "  it  was  under  such 
a  master  that  the  Normans  received  their  first  notions  of  literature  ; 
from  tliat  school  emerged  the  multitude  of  eloquent  philosophers 
who  adorned  alike  divinity  and  science.  From  France,  Gascony, 
Bretagne,  Flanders,  scholars  thronged  to  receive  his  lessons."  • 

At  first,  as  superficially  stated  in  the  tale,  Lanfranc  had  taken  part 
against  the  marriage  of  WiiUam  with  Matilda  of  Flanders — a  marriage 
clearly  contrary  to  the  formal  canons  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  was 
banished  by  the  fiery  Duke;  though  William's  displeasure  gave 
way  at  "  the  decent  joke  "  (Joeus  decern)  recorded  in  the  text.  At 
Rome,  however,  his  influence,  arguments,  and  eloquence  were  all 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  WilUam  :  and  it  was  to  the  scholar  of  Pavia 
that  the  great  Norman  owed  the  ultimate  sanction  of  his  marriage, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  interdict  tliat  excommunicated  his  realm.f 

At  Rome  he  assisted  in  the  council  held  1059  (the  year  wherein  the 
ban  of  the  Church  was  finally  and  formally  taken  from  Normandy), 
at  which  the  famous  Herenger,  Archdeacon  of  Angers  (against  whom 
he  had  waged  a  polemical  controversy  that  did  more  than  all  else 
to  secure  his  repute  at  the  Pontifical  Court),  abjured  "  his  heresies  " 
as  to  the  Heal  Presence  in  tlie  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

In  10(i2,  or  Duke  William,  against  the  Lombard's  own  will 

(for  Lanfranc  genuinely  loved  the  hberly  of  letters  more  than  vulvar 
jxiwer),  raised  him  to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Stephen  of  Caen.  From  tiiat 
lime,  his  ascendancy  over  his  haughty  lord  was  absolute.  The 
contemporary  historian  (William  of  Poitiers)  says  that  "  William 
respeeted  him  as  a  father,  venerated  him  as  a  preceptor,  and  cherished 
him  as  a  brother  or  son."   He  confided  to  him  his  own  designs  ;  and 

•  Orderic.  Vilal.  lib.  4. 

t  The  date  of  William's  marriage  has  been  variously  ttated  in  WngH«^ 
and  Norman  tiistory,  but  is  usually  Hxed  In  1051-2.  M.  I'luquet,  howevo*. 
in  n  note  to  liis  edition  of  the  Roman  de  Uuii,  says  that  the  only  authority 
for  the  date  of  tliut  marriaRe  is  in  the  Chronicle  ot  Tours,  and  It  is  there 
rctcr.-iHi  to  1053.  It  would  seem  t'- t  the  i^npal  excommunication  was 
not  actually  taken  ofl  till  10&9 ;  nor  the  formal  diapeiuatiuu  for  th« 
marriage  granted  till  1063. 
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committed  to  liini  tlie  rntuc  sii|n.rinlindence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
•irders  lliroiiKiioul  Nori.  udy.  luninenl  no  less  for  liis  practical 
genius  in  aflairs,  than  lor  liis  rare  piety  and  tlicoloKioal  learning, 
Lanfranc  attained  indeed  to  tlie  true  ideal  of  tlie  Scholar  ;  to  whom, 
of  all  men,  nothing  that  is  human  bliould  be  foieign  ;  whose  closet  is 
but  a  hermit's  cell,  unless  it  Is  the  microcosm  that  embraces  the  mart 
and  the  forum  ;  who  by  the  rellective  part  of  hli>  nature  seizes  the 
higher  region  of  ])hilosophy — by  the  energetic.  Is  attracted  to  the 
central  focus  of  action,  l-'or  scholarship  is  but  the  parent  of  ideas ; 
and  ideas  are  the  iiarcnls  of  lu  lion. 

After  the  conqnesl.  as  prelate  of  CanteiiiurN ,  T.aiifranc  became  the 
second  man  in  the  kinjidoni — liapi)y,  periiai)s,  for  1-Jigland  had  he 
been  the  fust ;  for  all  the  anecdotes  reconkd  <'f  liiin  sliow  a  deep  and 
genuine  synii)alliy  with  tlie  oppressitl  jiopnhiiion.  Hut  William 
the  King  of  the  llnglish  escaped  from  tlie  control  u  liich  Lanfranc  had 
imposed  on  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  The  scholar  had  strcngtliened 
the  aspirer  ;  he  could  only  imperfectly  inllucnce  the  conqueror. 

Lanfranc  was  not,  it  is  true,  a  faultless  character.  He  was  u  priest, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  the  world — three  characters  hard  to  amal- 
gamate into  perfection,  especially  in  tiie  eksentli  i  tiitury.  lUit  he 
stands  in  gigantic  and  brilliant  contrast  to  the  rest  of  our  priesthood 
in  his  own  day,  both  in  the  superiority  of  his  \  irtui  and  in  his  ex- 
emption from  the  ordinary  vices.  Me  regarded  the  cruelties  of  Odo  of 
Bayeux  with  detestation,  opi)osed  him  with  firmness,  and  ultimately, 
to  the  joy  of  all  l^ngland,  ruined  his  power.  I^ie  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  learning ;  he  set  a  high  example  to  his  monks,  in  his  freedom  from 
the  mercenary  sins  of  their  order ;  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
powerful  and  splendid  church,  which,  only  because  it  faile<l  in  future 
Lanfrancs,  failed  in  cHecting  Ihc  civilisation  m  whiih  lie  designed 
it  to  be  the  instrument.  He  refused  to  crown  WiUiani  lUifus,  until 
tiiat  king  had  sworn  to  govern  accordinji  to  law  and  to  right ;  and 
died,  though  a  Norman  usurper,  honoured  and  l-eloved  by  the  Saxon 
peojde. 

Scholar,  and  morning  star  of  Uglit  in  the  dark  age  of  force  and  fraud, 
it  is  easier  to  praise  thy  life,  than  to  track  through  the  length  of 
centuries  all  the  measureless  and  invisible  benefits  which  the  life  of 
one  scholar  bequeaths  to  the  world — in  the  souls  it  awakens — in  the 
thoughts  it  suggests  t  * 

Note  (F),  page  78 

EduHird  the  Confessor's  rciihi  to  Md'/rma  of  Deiunurk  who  claimed 

liis  Cn  u'ii 

On  rare  occasions  Ldward  was  not  without  touches  of  a  brave 
kin^'ly  nature. 

Sn(uro  Sliirleson  gives  us  a  noble  and  spirited  rei)ly  of  the  Con- 
fessor to  M.ignus,  who  as  heir  of  (lainile,  clainH-d  the  I  jtf^lisii  crown  ; 
it  concludes  thus: — "  Now.  he  (llardicanute)  died,  and  then  it  was 
the  resolution  of  all  the  people  of  the  country  to  take  me,  for  the  king 
here  in  England.    So  long  as  1  had  no  kingly  title  I  served  my 

*  Fur  authorities  for  the  above  sketch,  and  tor  many  interestbig  detalb 
of  Lanhtitic't  character,  sec  Orderte.  Vital.  Hen.  de  Knyghton,  lib.  II. 
Uervaihis ;  and  the  life  of  Lanfrunc,  to  be  found  in  the  coUeetkni  of  Ids 
Works,  etc. 
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siiperir'is  in  all  rcspccfs.  )ike  those  who  liad  no  rlainis  by  l>irll)  to  land 
or  kin)4(loni.  Now.  liowoviT.  I  have  rt  ccixt  I  thi-  kinnly  title,  and 
a!n  consecrated  kin;,' ;  1  have  cstablisheil  my  royal  dignity  and 
autliority,  ns  my  father  before  me  ;  and  while  I  live  I  will  not 
renonnce  my  titie.  If  King  Magnus  comes  here  with  an  arm}',  I  will 
gather  no  nrniy  nijainst  him  ;  but  he  shall  only  -.vt  tlie  opportunity 
of  takinj,'  ICn^iand  when  he  has  taken  my  lile.  "  Tell  him  these  wor.ls 
of  mine."  If  we  may  consi;U'r  tiiis  reply  to  he  anthent  ,s 
si^inille.iiit.  as  proof  tiiat  llilwanl  rests  iiis  title  on  the  resi  of 
t  he  pciiple  to  l;ike  iiiiii  for  kinu' ;  and  counts  as  nul  hin'-,',  in  '-j- 
son,  his  hereditary  elainis.  Tliis.  tot;elher  wilii  the  i,'i'i)e,  ■ir- 
of  till  reply,  particularly  llie  passage  in  which  he  implies  i,  it  he 
trusts  his  ilefence  not  to  his  army  but  his  peo])lc — makes  it  prohahle 
that  (lodwin  dictated  the  answer:  and,  indeed.  Kdward  hiniseff 
could  not  have  couched  it.  either  in  Saxon  or  Danish.  Itut  the  Kinu 
is  ecpiallv  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  whether  he  conijiosed  it,  or 
whether  he  ni' rely  apjirovcd  and  sanctioned  its  gallant  lone  and  its 
princely  senliinent. 

Note  (G),  pa}>e  80 
Heralds 

St)  nr.ica  of  tlic  "  pride,  ponii),  and  circumstance  "  \\i;it  li  inwst  the 
.\L;e  of  t  lii\.'ir\'  is  horrowed  iiom  tiiese  con)|ianions  of  |)rinc>'s,  and 
Ida/oiiers  (d  noide  deeds,  that  it  may  iiderest  the  reader,  it  1  set 
l)rielly  hefore  hini  wlial  our  l)est  antiquaries  have  said  as  to  their 
(irst  ajipearance  in  our  own  history. 

Camden  (somewhat,  1  fear,  too  rashly)  says,  thai  "  their  reputation, 
lionour,  and  name  lieuan  in  the  time  of  Charlemanne."  The  lirst 
mention  of  heralds  in  ICn^Iand  occurs  in  the  reiLin  of  l.dward  III., 
a  rei^'n  in  which  Chivalry  was  at  its  da/zlin;,'  zenith.    W  iutlnck  savs, 

lli.d  s,)ine  derive  the  name  of  I  ferald  Ironi  I  li  reauld."  a  S:i\..n  woni 
;  'Id  soldier,  or  idd  master),  "  liec.iuse  ancienll\  tl,t  \  were  chosen  from 
veteran  soldiers."  .loseph  1  lolland  says,  "  I  lind  thai  .Malcolm.  King 
•  f  Scots,  sent  a  heraki  unto  William  the  ( lon.iuen  r.  to  treatof  a  peace, 
V.  hen  both  armies  were  m  order  of  battle."  .\L;ard  allirms,  that  "  at 
tiie  concpiest  there  was  n(»  practice  of  heraldry  "  ;  and  observes  truly, 
"  that  the  Coneiueror  usetl  a  monk  for  his  messenger  to  King  HaroUL" 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  monks  or  priests  also  fulfil  the  ollice  of 
heralds  in  the  ohi  French  and  Norman  Chronicles.  Thus  Charles 
the  Simple  sends  an  archl>islio|)  to  treat  willi  INilfi  iiiiier  ;  l.ouis  lie; 
Debonnair  sends  to  .Mormon,  chief  (d  the  Uieluiis.  ■  a  sa;;e  and 
I  rudciit  nhliol."  I'.ul  in  tiu:  Saxon  linus.  liie  mauius  (a  word  still 
used  in  luraldic  l.atin)  was  in  llie  regular  service  liol!;  of  the  Kin?,' 
and  the  u'reat  l-^arls.  The  Saxon  name  for  sucii  a  uio  en-^er  was 
intUe,  autt  whcii  emploveil  in  hostile  iieKoliatious,  he  was  styled 
tvur-botlf.  The  messengers  between  Godwin  and  the  King  would 
seem,  by  the  general  sense  of  the  clironicles,  to  have  been  certain 
Ihegns  acting  as  mediators. 

Note  (II),  page  tut 

The  Ftjlijia,  or  Tutelanj  Spirit 

Tins  lovely  superstition  in  the  Scai  iinavian  belief  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  does  not  appear  in  the  creed  of  the  Germanic 
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Teutons,  and  is  closely  allied  with  the  fjood  nnjiel.  or  Ruardian  (jenius, 
of  tile  Persians.  II  forms,  tlien  lore,  one  of  tlic  arsuments  that 
favour  tlie  Asiatic  orinin  of  the  Norsenion. 

The  FvlRia  {/ollotvin;/,  or  attendant,  spirit)  was  always  represented 
as  n  female.  Her  inliuence  was  not  uniformly  favoiiral)li',  lli()n;jh 
such  was  its  general  characteristic.  Siie  was  ea|)al»le  of  reveiijie 
if  neglected,  but  had  the  devotion  of  her  sex  wiien  projjerly  treated. 
Mr.  Grenville  Pigott,  in  his  popular  work,  entitled  A  Manual  of 
Scnndinnvian  Mutholofiii,  relates  an  interesting  legend  with  respect 
to  one  of  these  superiuilurnl  ladies  : — 

A  Scaniliiiaviaii  warrior,  ilalfred  Vandrredakald,  having  embraced 
r.hristianitv.  and  Wiun  attacked  by  a  disease  which  he  tiioiipht 
niortnl.  was  naturally  anxious  that  a  sjjirit  wli(»  had  accompanied 
him  lliroii<;h  his  paKtin  career  sliould  not  attend  liiin  into  tliat  oilier 
world,  where  her  society  niinht  involve  him  in  disaureeahle  cnn- 
scquences.  The  ])iTsevering  l-'yigia,  however,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fair  maiden,  walked  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  alter  her  viking's  sliip. 
She  came  thus  in  sight  of  all  the  crew  ;  and  Ualfrcd,  recognising 
his  I  vlgia,  told  her  point  blank  that  their  coimection  was  r.t  an  end 
for  ever.  The  forsaken  Fvlgia  had  a  hifih  spirit  of  her  own.  and  she 
then  asked  Thorold  "  if  he  would  take  her.  "  Tltorold  un'iallanlly 
reliised  :  Imt  1  lalfred  the  youn^i  r  said.  "  Maiden.  1  will  take  thee."  • 

1m  the  various  .\orse  Saya  there  arc  many  anecdotes  of  these 
spirits,  who  are  always  cliarminj,'.  because,  with  their  less  earthly 
attributes,  tliev  always  blend  somethinfj  of  the  woman.  The  i)oetry 
embodied  in  tlicir  existence  is  of  a  softer  and  more  humane  character 
than  that  common  with  the  stem  and  vast  demons  of  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology. 

Note  (1).  paL-e  110 

The  Oriijiti  o/  luirl  Gn.lirin 

SiiAKox  li  nvnn  (piotes  from  the  KnyMin'^a  Sa'^'a  wliat  he  c.nlls 
"  an  explanation  of  ("lodwin's  career  or  jiarentaiie.  which  no  of.ie: 
document  aflords  "  ;  viz.—"  that  l  lf.  a  Danisli  chief,  afli  r  the  battle 
of  Skorstein,  between  Canute  and  ICdmund  Ironsides,  pursued  'he 
i:n«lish  fugitives  into  a  wood,  lost  his  way,  met.  on  the  mornm^.  a 
Saxon  vouth  driving  cattle  to  their  pasture,  asked  him  to  direct  liim 
in  safel  v  to  Canute's  ships,  .nnd  offered  him  the  bribe  of  a  gold  ring  for 
liis  iriiidanee  :  the  youn«  .  erdsman  refused  the  bribe,  but  sheltered 
(he  i)ane  in  the  cotta^ie  of  his  father  (who  is  represented  as  a  mere 
peasant),  and  eondiieled  him  the  next  mornin;^  to  the  Danish  camp  ; 
])re\:ouslv  to  whieli,  the  yonlli's  father  repnseiii'  i  '■•>  l  lf.  tliat  his 
son,  (.odwin.  conM  never,  after  aidini;  a  Dane  t"  es.  rest  in  safety 
with  his  count rviiH  ii.  ami  besoii«lit  him  to  befriend  :  son's  fortunes 
With  uanutc.""  The  Dane  promised,  and  kept  his  word  :  hence 
r.odwin's  rise,  Thierrv,  in  his  llisl'.ni  of  tin-  Xorman  (Amqitest.  tells 
1  he  same  storv,  on  the  authority  of  Torf.xus,  // ist.  Rer.  Xorweg.  Now 
i  n.  »-d  not  sav  to  anv  .scholar  in  our  early  historj-,  that  the  Norse 
(  lironieles.  alionndin'j;  with  romance  and  legend,  are  never  to  be 
n  ci'iscd  as  anthoriiies  coiinlrr  to  our  own  records,  though  occnsion- 
Mihiahir  to  sapplv  omissions  in  the  latter:  and.  nnfnrlunately 
for  this  pretty  slory, We  have  aiiainsl  it  the  ilireet  statements  of 

•  I'igolt  s  Si  aiid.  Mulliol.  p.  300.    Halt.  Vand.  Saga. 
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the  very  best  nuthorities  we  possess,  viz.  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ami 
Florence  of  Worcester.  Tlie  Savon  Chronicle  c\prcssly  tolls  us 
tlint  Godwin's  fiithcr  was  ('.liildc  of  Sussex  (Florence  calls  him 
ininisternr  tlu  ^n  of  Sussex  *).  and  llial  WolnoHi  was  nephew  to  I'dric, 
the  all-powerful  l  .arior  liulu'of  Mcreia.  l-'lorence '■.>i!!irms  t his  state- 
ment, and  gives  the  pedigree,  wliieli  may  be  deducd  as  follows  :— 


I  -  -   •  , 

lulric  married  1  >4i  lrii. 

I£d;{:tli,  dau!4ider  of  surnaauil  Leofwine 

King  Ethclred  II. 

ligelinar 
Wolnoth 
Godwin 


Thus  this"  old  |n\isant."  as  nn>  Xurtli  ("hronicle^  call  Wolnoth.  was, 
accordin.u  t"  our  most  uiHpiestionahle  aulliorilies.  a  the:jn  of  one 
of  .'  most  imporlani  diNisioti,  in  lOn^iland,  and  a  meuiher  of  the 
most  powerful  family  in  the  kinj-dom  I  Now.  if  our  Saxon  authorities 
needed  any  aid  from  prohahililics,  it  is  scarcely  worth  asking,  which 
is  the  more  probable,  that  the  son  of  a  Saxon  herdsman  should  in  a 
few  years  rise  to  such  power  as  to  marry  the  siiter  of  the  royal  Danish 
Oiucpieror — or  that  that  lionour  should  be  confi'ircil  on  the  iimsI 
able  member  of  a  house  already  allied  to  Saxon  myall and  which 
evidently  retained  its  power  after  the  fall  of  its  lu  aii.  the  treacherous 
Fdric  Streonc  !  l-^veii  after  the  Contpiest,  one  of  Streone's  nephews. 
IMricus  Sylvaticus.  is  mentioned  (Simon.  Dunelm.)  as  "  a  \ery 
powerful  Ihegn."  l'|>on  the  whole,  the  account  given  of  Godwin's 
rise  in  the  text  of  the  work  apjiears  the  most  correct  that  conjectures, 
based  on  our  scanty  historical  information,  will  allow. 

In  1009  A.D.,  W'olnoth,  the  Childe  or  Thegn  of  Sussex,  defeats  the 
Hcets  of  Ethelred,  under  his  uncle  nrightric,  and  goes  therefore  into 
rebellion.  Thus  when,  in  1014  (five  years  afterwards),  Canute  is 
clioscn  king  by  all  the  lleet,  it  is  i)robal)le  that  W'olnoth  and  (Godwin, 
his  son,  espoused  his  cause  ;  and  that  Godwin,  subsequenlly  pre- 
sented la  (kuiute  as  a  xounii  noble  of  great  promise,  was  favoured 
by  that  sagacious  king,  and  ultimately  honoured  with  the  hand, 
lirst  of  his  sister,  secondly  of  his  niece,  as  a  mode  of  conciliating 
the  Saxon  thcgns. 

Xoic  (K),  page  203 

The  want  of  Fortresses  in  England 

I'iiE  Saxons  were  sad  destroyers.  TIk  v  lUN'.royed  the  strongholds 
which  the  Briton  hatl  received  from  the  Konian.  and  built  very  few 
others.  Thus  the  land  was  left  open  to  the  Danes.  Alfred,  sensible 
of  this  defect,  repaired  the  walls  of  London  and  other  cities,  and 
urgently  recommended  his  Robks  and  prelates  to  build  fortresses, 
but  could  not  persuade  them.  His  great-S(,uled  daughter,  Elfleda, 
was  the  only  imitator  of  iiis  example.  She  built  eight  castles  in  three 
years.t 

•  "  Suthsnxonum  Ministnini  Wolfnollicm."    Flor.  Wig. 
t  .\sser,  iJe  Hd:  Gest.  All.  pp.  17,  18. 
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It  was  thus  that  in  a  country,  in  which  the  general  features  do  not 
allow  of  protracted  warfare,  the  inhabitants  were  alwa\s  at  the 
iKiziird  of  a  sint^k-  piUlu'd  l>allle.  Siil)M(|iU'Ht  to  tlic  duKincst, 
ill  Ilio  nij^ii  of  John,  it  w.is.  in  tnilh.  llie  slronjj  c.isllc  of  Uomt,  on 
!!)(■  sii'jio  of  wliicii  I'rincc  I.oiiis  lost  so  much  time.  th;it  saved  the 
rcah.i  of  ICnjiliind  from  passim,'  |r)  a  I-'rcni  ii  dynasty  ;  and  as,  in 
laicr  piiiods.  slioimliolds  fell  a^'ain  into  decay,  so  it  is  roiii.irkal)le 
to  olisiive  how  casdy  tlie  (oimlry  was  oNcrrun  afU-r  any  sit;nal 
viitr>ry  of  one  of  the  coiitrmUnK  parties,  in  this  tn  th.  the  Wars  of 
the  i<()ses  abound  witli  much  instruction.  Tlie  handful  of  foreign 
merccnnries  with  which  Henr>'  VII.  won  his  crown, — though  the  real 
heir,  the  Karl  of  Warwick  (({rantiUR  Edward  IV.'s  cliildren  lo  be 
illegitimate,  which  they  cliarly  were  accordin},'  to  tl'e  rites  of  the 
<  iii;n-h).  liad  never  lost  claini.  liy  tlie  defeat  of  Hieliard  at  Hos- 
v.ditli  ; — the  niareh  of  Uie  I'leleiu'ei  |.i  I  )eil>\  . — the  dismay  it  spread 
Ihroiii.'lioiit  Mntiiand. — and  the  certa  idy  of  liis  eominest  liad  lie  pro- 
(\t<!ed  ; — the  easy  victory  of  William  III.  at  a  time  wlien  certainly 
the  !)i:lk  (d  the  naMon  wis  opposed  to  his  cause; — are  all  facts 
procnaiit  witli  warnings,  to  wliicli  we  are  as  blind  as  we  were  in 
tl'.e  days  of  Alfred. 

Note  (r.>.  paL;e  222 

The  I!:; ins  of  I'lnmi-m-nuiirr 

In  (ii'.mden's  Uritmuud  there  is  an  aceoiint  of  tlie  remarkable 
reiics  as.s'gned,  in  tlie  text,  to  the  l.i^t  refuf,'eol  {iryllylli  ap  I.Iewellvn, 
laken  from  a  manuscript  by  Sir  John  Wynne  in  the  lime  of  Ciiurics  I. 
In  this  account  are  minutely  tiescribed,  "  ruinous  walls  of  an  exceed- 
ing strong  fortilication.  compassed  with  a  trelile  wall,  and,  within 
each  wall,  the  foundations  of  at  least  one  hundred  towers,  about  six 
\  :ir«is  in  iliaiiM  I.T  within  Dm-  walls.  This  easi  le  seems  ( \\  hile  it  stood) 
:iri|)ret;nal)le  ;  I  here  heiii^'  no  way  to  oiler  any  assault  on  it,  the  liill 
lieiii^.'  so  \ery  iiiuli.  stee|)  and  roekv.  and  the  walls  of  such  strength. — 
l!ie  wav  (It  eiitraiue  into  it  aseendinu  with  many  turiiin}is,  so  that 
one  lumdred  men  miuli!  deleiid  themselves  auaiiist  a  whole  legion  ; 
ai'd  yet  it  should  seem  that  tiiere  were  ludgings  within  those  walls 
lor  twenty  tl.fii>aiid  men. 

•'  IJy  the  tradition  we  receive  from  our  ancestors,  this  was  the 
strongest  refuge,  or  place  of  defence,  that  the  ancient  Mritons  had 
in  all  Snowdoii  :  nioreoxer.  the  greatness  of  the  work  shows  that  it 
was  a  princely  lortilication,  slren^;liiened  by  nature  and  workman- 
siii:>.  "  * 

Hut  in  the  Ni'ar  1771.  (loveriior  I'ownall  asiciided  Pi'imiaen-mawr. 
inspeeled  (lie  e  remains,  and  pnhlisiied  his  aerutinl  in  the  AiTlui  'ilni/id, 
\o\.  iii.  p.  :;(i:i,  with  a  skeleh  hidh  (d  the  niouiil  and  the  walls  at  the 
suiiiiuit.  The  (kin  eriKir  IS  of  opinion  thai  it  never  was  a  fortification. 
1  le  thinks  that  the  inw ard  inclosure  contained  a  cam  (or  ardi-Druid's 
sepulchre),  that  there  is  not  room  for  any  Indijment.  that  the  walls 
are  not  of  a  kind  which  can  form  a  cover,  and  nive  at  the  same  time 
the  advantajie  of  li^^liliu-i  from  lliem.  In  short,  that  the  place  was 
one  of  the  Dniids  ^oll^eeraled  Iiil;!!  places  of  worsliii).  lie  adds, 
liowever,  that  "  .Mr.  reiinaiit  has  ^oiie  t  w  ieu  over  it,  intends  to  make 


"  l.iiiiulen,  Cucrnuruoiishire. 
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iin  acttinl  survey,  and  anticipates  much  from  that  great  anUquAr>-'s 

knowledge  and  luxuracy." 

NVc  turn  next  to  Mr.  Pennant,  and  we  And  him  aMnn  a  flat  co'. 
tradictiun  to  the  Governor.    "  I  have  more  than  once,"*  says  Ik 
'■  visited  this  noted  rocic,  to  view  the  fortiflrations  deseribod  iiy  the 
ed'lor  of  Camden,  from  soiiu'  iiDtcs  of  !h;ii  m  tisihU'  old  lianinet.  Sir 
.John  Wyiitu'.  of  Ciwidir,  ami  luirr  found  Ins  nctnunt  vi  i  i/  jtisl. 

"  'I  Ik-  Iruiiis  (.f  tliri'i',  if  not  four  wiiiis.  prc'seiilttl  Hicinsch cs  vorv 
(lisliiictly  4)iic  ;iiit.\c'  liii  ollii  r.  I  mi'Msurt'd  tlu-  lii-i^^iil  of  one  v.;ili, 
wliicli  \s;is  ill  the  tiir.i-  nine  li'ct.  the  tilii-kiit'ss  M-vi-ii  feet  and  a  iial;." 
(Now,  (i4)Viiiior  i'.iwiK'll  also  nii'asiiivd  the  walls,  agrees  ppi-tiy 
well  Willi  IVniuiiit  as  Id  tlieir  widtli.  hut  iiiaiies  them  only  live  fiil 
hijjit.)  "  liclwien  these  walls,  in  all  parts,  were  innumeru!>le  smali 
buildings.  niostl\  circular.  Tiiese  had  been  much  higher,  as  is 
evi<lcnt  from  the  fall  of  stones  which  lie  MMtiered  at  tlieir  botloii's. 
and  |)robably  had  onte  the  fumi  of  tuwirs.  as  Sir  .loliii  asserts. 
'I'Ik  ir  diametir  is.  in  arrifni!,  from  twt'ive  to  fiulilci'ii  foci  (ample 
room  lien-  for  1  mIumicmI  )  ;  llu'  w  >IK  vMre  in  n-rlaiii  placi  s  iiilfrsii  ti'il 
v.itli  olliirs  e(|Ujllv  slnnij:.  Tins  si roii;.!i<.ld  of  the  l5riloiis  is  ivvarllv 
of  tl.f  same  kind  with  lliosc  on  Carii  \iadryn.  Cam  IJoduau,  and 
Tre'r  Caer. 

"  This  was  most  judiciously  chosen  to  cover  the  passage  into 
Anglesea,  and  the  remoter  part  of  their  country  ;  and  must,  from  ils 
vast  streiuith,  have  been  invulnerable,  except  by  famine ;  bein}< 
inaccessible  by  its  natural  steepness  towards  the  sea,  and  on  tlie 
parts  fortified  in  the  manner  described."  So  far,  IVnnanl  jv/n 
I'ownall  ;  ••  \\  lio  shall  decide  wlion  doctors  ili  auree  ".'  "  Tlie  oi)imoa 
of  l)otli  llii  Ni  an(i(|uariaii .  is  lialile  to  demur,  (iox  crnor  I'ownall 
mi .  !'l  pioliaM\  III'  a  lift  ti  r  nid;;c  of  niililarx  defences  ilian  I'ennanl  ; 
l)i;'  lie  e\id(  ;i:|y  forms  I  i^  iiolii  i.s  of  diUnce  willi  imperfect  kiiow- 
It'ikr  of  the  lorls.  v\iiieh  would  Ikim'  ain])ly  suUieed  lor  tlie  warfare 
ol  Hie  ancient  lii  il'uis  :  and  nioreo\  i  .  he  was  one  >f  those  led  astray 
by  llryant's  crolclu  Is  ..  to  "  High  places."  etc.  What  appears  most 
jiiohable  is,  tliat  the  place  was  both  earn  and  fort  ;  that  the  strength 
of  the  place,  and  the  convenience  of  stones,  suggested  the  surrounding 
the  narrow  area  of  the  central  sepulchre  with  w.nlls.  intended  for 
r'  fu^'c  and  defence.  to  tin  ,  nculur  huiidin  s.  which  seem  to  lia*.  c 
pii/.zled  ttiese  antiqiian  .  it  is  stran-je  thai  they  appe.n-  to  have  o\er- 
looked  the  accounts  \\  '  h  serve  lies!  to  e\jilain  them.  Slrabo  says 
that  "  the  houses  of  t  i  iJritons  were  round,  wilh  a  hijih  pointed 
(■o\ erini,' "  ;  Cas  ir  sa>s  that  tlie\-  were  onl>  liyhicd  by  the  door; 
in  the  Antonine  Column  lliey  are  represented  as  circular,  with  an 
arched  entrance,  sinjjle  or  doui  le.  They  were  always  small,  and 
seem  to  have  contained  but  a  single  room.  These  circular  buildings 
were  not,  therefore,  necessarily  Druldical  cells,  as  has  been  supposed  ; 
nor  perhaps  actual  to\\»  rs.  as  contended  for  by  Sir  .John  Wynne  ; 
but  habitations,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  Mritish  houses,  for  the 
imnales  or  garrison  of  the  enclosure.  Takint;  into  account  the  tra- 
diiitiiis  of  tiic  :.j)i;t  nui : i i!::;rd  l.\  Sir  .;;dir!  W;.  7Uic,  and  other  tradi- 
tions still  cxistmji,  whieli  mark,  in  the  innriediate  nci^hlK)urhood, 
till  scenes  of  Icfjcndary  battles,  it  is  hoi)ed  that  the  reader  wiU  accept 
tlie  description  in  the  text  as  su^^f.'estin^^'  amidst  conlHcting  authorities, 
the  most  probable  supposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  these 


*  Peonaut's  Wales,  voL  U.  p.  140. 
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MTV  inlcrcsi  iiK  rfiuains  in  Uie  ck-venth  century,*  and  dunnK  iJic 
most  mcnu.riilile  invasion  of  Wales  (under  Harold),  which  occurred 
bctweea  the  time  of  Ccraint,  or  Artiiur,  and  that  of  Menry  II. 

Note  (M),  pnfic  223 

*  The  Idol  B,l 

Mnvs.  T  i!i  v.vr \i'  (  i;i  ;1. '-.  tli,i(  lUI.  or  ndimis.  is  di-rivod  from 
llif  (.ii<'l-.  :i  Mini, line  of  Aji.illo,  MIC.  lis  tlic  arctiiT  ;  finiii  Ui'los, 
a  diirl  III  irrow.t 

I  nun  I  tl  iiik  this  .uTionji  'i  ,■  sinirious  crmcoits  of  the  icnrnod. 
si)^';^(sl(<l  l)y  v.iniK-  iilliiiltits  lo  ikiiiu-.  Hut  it  is  'piite  as  lilvcly  (if 
tta-rc  be  anytJiinn  in  the  conjecture),  tl^it  tlie  Celt  tuught  the  Greek, 
as  that  the  Greek  taitfih!  the  Celt. 

There  arc  !.<.>mc  ver\  iiiti  restiii-^  (jnesiions,  liowever,  for  sclmlars 
fo  discuss  :  viz.  1st,  When  did  the  Cells  lirst  introduce  idols  ?  Jnrt, 
<;:in  we  lu'lie\c  tlie  (l:issic;ii  ;u' I  lioi  it  ies  lh.it  :!Ssurf  us  tliiit  the  Druids 
ori^iii;ill\  r'ljiiiiitcd  no  idol  v.orNlii|)  ?  If  so.  \\c  liiid  ihe  chief  'dels 
'if  t  lic  I  ii  '.liils  ci!  I'd  liy  l.iica'i  ;  :iii(l  i  !icv  i  I;  jcforc  ;ic(iiiircd  t  liem  Ion ,4 
iicfore  I.iicaii  s  time,  l-roiii  wlioin  would  they  ii("(|'.iii'e  thcui  ?  Not 
ironi  the  l;oni;iiis  •  for  the  I'oiikui  fjods  are  not  tiie  le..st  similar  to 
the  CeUic,  when  tlie  last  .ire  fairly  e\.iniined.  .Not  from  the  Teutons, 
from  whose  deities  those  of  th*-  Celt  ccjually  dilTer.  Have  we  not 
^■iven  loo  nuich  faith  to  the  classic  writers,  who  assert  llie  orii^in.il 
siniplieily  of  the  Druid  worship  ?  .\nd  will  not  their  jiopular  idols 
be  found  to  be  as  ancient  !lic  re  n'.. it  est  'r;ir 's  ft!  Celtic  cm  ■!  dice  ? 
Wriihl  !  '  the  CiiiHiKiii  !  ;i\c  t raiiHi" 'rled  liieiii  trniii  the  period  of 
tl.cir  hi  :  .  r.Klilioii.d  iiiiiii:  ...;if  ion  from  the  East  ?  and  is  not  their 
lie]  identical  with  llie  n.ii)>hjnian  deity  ? 

Note  (N),  page  254 

I'lUjiu  nts  !.sf(l  hi)  \\'ilrl\rt 

Lord  DAr.ox,  spealviii^J  of  the  ointments  lis,.!  by  tl;e  \\i'clies, 
supposes  lliat  they  really  did  produce  illusiouN  1  c  tlie 
vapours  and  sending  them  to  the  head.  It  seems  Jiai  all  w  itclics  w  tin 
attended  the  sabbat  used  these  unguents,  and  there  is  something 
very  remarkable  in  the  concurrence  of  their  teslimnnies  as  to  '.he 
scenes  they  declared  fhemselves  to  h.ive  witnessec'.  not  in  the  hf^dy, 
Aliich  tiiey  left  hilriid.  hui  as  picsciif  in  the  soul  :  as  if  Ihe  s.ime 
•  anointments  and  pr^  ;)iir;it i\ cs  produced  dreams  iic;irl>'  >imil.ir  in 
kind.  To  the  ;i<  lic\ci  ^  in  musiik  ri' m  I  nuiy  ;idd,  tliat  lew  aii  .iwaic 
of  the  extraordiiKiry  dt  uri'c  lo  whii :  somnaiMliuhsin  ajiiiears  to  be 
heightened  liy  certain  eh.  ni;rnl  aids  ;  and  the  disbelievers  in  that 
aj-ency.  who  have  >et  tried  the  experiments  o(  some  of  those  now 
neglected  drugs  to  which  the  medical  art  <d  the  .Middle  Ages  attached 
peculiar  virtues,  wUI  not  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  powerful,  and, 
as  it  were,  systematic  eticct  which  certain  drugs  produce  on  the 
imagination  of  patients  with  excitable  and  nervous  temperaments. 

*  The  ruins  still  extant  are  much  diminished  since  the  time  even  of 
Pownall  or  Pennant ;  and  must  lie  indeed  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
the  buildings  or  walls  which  existeti  at  the  date  of  my  tale. 

t  Julumn.  up.  Acad.  Cell.  torn.  iii.  p.  151. 
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Ni.lc  (O),  p;i«c  2.'>7 
liiUUis  Adjiirutiuiia 
I 

"       flic  I  rdiir  fount  dwi  lliiig, 
I  >.i>  l>v  tl.iy  from  tlu'  riil, 
'l  iie  NoriKis  ht'sprinkli- 
The  Asli  \  -«-dr;iNill." 

The  Ash  Yoo-nnAsiLL. — .Mucli  learning  has  bven  cnipIoyiMl  by 
Scandinavimi  scholars  in  illustrating  tite  synil>ols  sup|iim>4l  to  be 
couched  under  tl>o  myth  of  the  YKK-drasiU,  or  the  great  Asli-trcc. 
With  this  I  s!   11  not  wcar>'  tlif  reader  :  especially  since  large  systems 

Ikivc  \>i'vi\  limit  oil  \>  ry  Miiall  pri'miscs.  and  tlu'  unidilion  iMiiploycl 
li.is  licen  i  cpi.  Hy  iii^ciii  'Ms  and  unsalisfaclory  :  1  cuntcut  mysjcif 
with  statin;^  tli>  siiiipli-  !,i\tli. 

Tlic  V>^^-drasdl  lias  tlirie  roots  ;  two  spring  from  tlie  infernal 
regions — I.  .  from  tln'  lioine  of  tlio  frost  giants,  ;iiid  from  Nilll-iicim, 
■■  vapour-iioinc,  or  hell" — one  from  tin'  luavcniy  abode  of  thj 
Asas.  Its  branches,  says  the  i'rosc  IM.Ia,  txli'iid  over  tlie  wliolc 
universe,  and  its  stem  bears  up  the  earth,  livneutii  the  ruut  which 
stretches  through  Niffl-heim,  and  which  the  snake-kins  continually 
}:iii«ws,  is  the  fount  whence  flow  the  infi-rnal  rivers.  Ikneath  the  root 
\vliich  stretches  in  the  land  of  tlie  «ianls.  is  Mimir's  well  wherein  all 
wisdom  is  coiufali'<l  ;  but  utn  t  r  tiic  root  whi<  li  lii's  in  tlio  land  of  I  /C 
'-  ids,  is  till'  wi  ll  of  I  rda.  tin-  Norna — luTi-  the  Rods  sit  in  jud;!meiit. 
Ntar  tills  wt'l'  is  a  fair  l)iiililin;i,  wliciife  issue  the  tlirci"  maidens, 
I'rd.i.  VeriLiiuii,  Skulda  \,ia-  I'ast,  tlu  Present,  the  Future).  Daily 
tliey  A.iU  r  the  Asl:  ••  .  froii-  I  rda's  well,  that  the  branches  may  not 
perish.  I'our  harts  »  ill  v  devour  the  buds  and  branches  of  the 
Ash-iree.    On  its  bouf.  ^  eagle,  wise  iii  much  ;  and  between 

its  eyes  sits  a  hawk.    '  ■  -  '    •  runs  up  and  down  the  tree  sowing 
strife  between  the  ea^l     '      '     lake.  i 

S.ich,  in  brief,  is  tlu  '  if  the  myth.    For  th'  '  ariou's  inter-  ' 

lirelatioi^  of  its  s>  iiiboiic  nieaniiij^.  tlie  general  resi';  is  re'"rred  to  j 
.Mr.  lUackweil's  edition  nf  .Mai.lett's  AVWien.  '>  iitr.i'.uies,  and  l 
PiGoTT  S  Siundiniit'ian  Muiiuut. 

Note  {P\  page  313 

Ilrr  Arrrssinn 

Tiir.ni:  are,  as  is  well  known,  'wo  accounts  as  to  I-"dw;ird  Ilie  Con- 
fessor's death  bed  disposition  «>f  the  lIiitiliNli  crown.  The  .Noriii.ui 
ciironiclers  atlirni,  lirst,  that  lulward  promised  NVilliam  the  irown 
during  his  e.\ile  in  Normandy ;  nndly,  that  Siward,  I'arl  of 
Nurthunibrta,  Godwin,  and  Leofric  lad  taken  oath,  "  aerment  dc  la 
main,"  to  receive  him  as  Seigneur  aft«  r  F'dward's  death,  and  that 
the  iiMstagcs,  Wolnofh  and  Haco,  were  ;  iven  to  the  Duke  in  pledge 
of  that     >t!i  ;  *  thinUv,  that  !^dw.^^d  left  hi!!'.  th<»  crown  by  will. 

Let  us  see  what  prob  liility  there  is  of  truth  in  these  three  assertions. 

First,  Fdwarii  promised  W  illiam  the  crown  when  in  Normandy. 

rttis  seems  probable  enough,  and  it  is  corroborated  indirectly  by  the 

•  WUUara  of  Poitiers. 
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Siixon  chroitioh  rs,  wIu-h  llu-y  unite  in  n-latins  F.tlward's  waniinRs 
to  Harold  anainst  Ills  visit  to  tlie  Nornuiii  court.  Mdward  mijiht 
well  be  aware  of  Willianrs  designs  on  the  crown  (llioufjli  In  lliose 
warnings  lie  refrains  from  mentioning  tin ni)- -niiniil  ivrniinlx  r  IK.' 
authority  fjiven  to  those  «lesif;iis  hy  his  nwn  t  ailv  pniuiisc,  and  Know 
the  secret  purix'se  for  winch  the  lics!,i;^i's  were  rt  lainid  l)v  Wiihaiii. 
and  the  ail\  aiita-i's  he  woidd  seek  Id  (iain  fmin  lia\  ii'.u  1  larold  IniMNcil 
111  his  power.  iUit  tliis  jiror  se  in  itself  was  clearly  not  hindui;,'  on 
the  linylish  peoji!;.  nor  on  any  one  l)ul  I  jiwanl.  who.  \\ilii(»iil  the 
saiu  li.in  of  Ihi'  W  ilan.  could  not  fiillil  it.  .And  that  Williain  hiiiiseif 
could  not  have  alta^  luil  treat  importance  to  it  during  Kdward  s 
life,  is  clear,  hecaujc.  it  In  had.  the  time  to  urge  It  was  when  Edward 
.sent  into  (jerniany  for  the  Atliclinn,  as  the  lieir  presumptive  of  the 
limine.  This  was  a  virtual  annihilation  of  the  promise  :  hnt  William 
look  no  step  to  urpe  it,  Jnaile  no  eomplaiiil  and  no  reiniiiislraiiee. 
Secondlr.  That  (iodwin.  .Siward.  aiul  l.eiifrie,  had  taken  oaths  ol 

fi  :il'\  lo  Wiihal'.l. 

Il;is  appi  its  a  f  ilil.'  wliollv  wilhoiit  f.ii'si  latinn.  WUcr.  cniiM 
tl'.MM-  iialhs  h.iM-  iu  i  ii  j)li(lL:i'(l  ?  Cerlandv  n..l  aftrr  II  n-iM's  visit 
to  \\  illias!!.  fill  th.  \  \\.  •!•  I'uMi  ail  de.id.  At  llle  aceessifili  ii,  lldward  ? 
'11. ^  Is  ioii>ly  I  oiitia  lielrd  l.y  t!ie  slipidallon  which  Ciodwin 
and  the  cdiier  chiefs  ol  llie  Witan  exacted,  that  lldward  sliouhl  iiol 
come  acconiiianied  hy  .Norman  supporters — hy  llie  evident  jealousy 
of  the  Ndrinaiis  entertained  hy  those  chiefs,  as  hy  the  wliole  I  jifilish 
pro;.!,-,  who  ret;arde(l  the  altiaiue  of  I'.i helreil  with  the  .Vorman 
llninia  as  tlie  cause  of  the  i;'  ,'r,l  (  .da.'ii  I  ii's  a!i  i  |i\-  l|u-  marriage 
of  I'.dwanI  I'iinsclf  will)  (,..  .ni's  (l.iiiLinttr.  a  mar;;.!  which  liia! 
\'.A\\  iiiiuld  nalurallv  p;c-.'.,iic  wcidd  '_i\<-  Ic!;iImii.!!c  In  .r-.  lo  the 
lliroiie.  Ill  II. e  i"l(r\.il  iii'lwfiii  Tilwa'-d  s  aci-css,(in  an.!  (mdwin's 
oullawry  ?  No;  lor  all  llic  ).ii::!isii  c  ::iuni(!c:s.  and.  indeed,  the 
N'orniaii.  coiici  r  in  represcni  ||u-  ii|-wili  home  li\  dodwin  and 
his  lloiisi"  to  till-  N'  l  iiian  fa\ o  irites.  w hoin.  if  they  could  have  antici- 
pated Williaiu  s  a»  cession,  orwen-  in  any  way  hound  to  William, 
they  wouUl  h.ive  naturally  (  oncihated.  Hut  (loihvin  s  outlawrv  is  the 
result  of  tlie  luiach  hetueeii  lion  ami  the  foiei .iiiers.  In  William  s 
visit  to  I'dw.ird  ?  No:  for  that  took  pl.iec  wlieii  dodvoi  was  an 
exile;  am!  e\(!i  tl>e  wriliis  wl:..  assiit  Ldwaids  e.nlv  pidipisi  p, 
NN'lllialii.  deelali-  tli  il  n"lliio;4  w.is  lliell  said  as  to  tlie  siK cissjon  to 
l!ir  tlii'oiu'.  |o  (ioiHmii  s  irliirn  tioiu  outla\M\  the  .Norman  eiiiom- 
elers  seem  to  leler  Mm  date  of  tliis  pri-li-mliil  oatii.  i)\  llu'  assert!  'ii 
!  that  the  hoslanes  wen-  uiveii  in  jiled^e  of  it.    Tliis  is  Hh-  riost  nioii- 

slions  snpiiosition  of  .ili  ;  for  dodwiu's  return  is  followed  hy  the 
lliinisliiiient  of  the  .Norm, in  favourites — hy  the  utter  downfall  of  the 
.Norman  party  in  i:n«hind— hy  the  decree  of  the  Wituii,  that  all 
the  trouhles  in  l.iiikland  had  come  from  the  Normans— liv  thr 
1 1  lempli.iiit  asi-ci!(i.i!ii-\  ol  (.odwin  s  il-niM-.  And  is  it  cn-dihlt-  tor  a 
inoiii-nt.  that  un  .it  I  r.-lisli  I. all  could  tlu-n  lia\c  a;;n  t-d  to  a 
pli-di^e  to  traiislir  the  (•,iiii;dom  lo  Hit-  \(  r>  p.iilv  lie  had  e\pi-ilt-d. 
I  ami  esposi-  liiiiiscll  and  his  part  v   lo  llie  \  eli^i  .inee  <d  a  toe  he  had 

liioioiiulil>  eiiishi'l  lot  Hie  lime.  :iiid  whom,  without  aii>  motive 
or  oiiject.  he  liioisi  if  agreed  to  restore  lo  power  for  his  own  prohahle 
pcnliliun  ?  When  examined,  thist  assertimi  hills  lo  flic  ((round  from 
other  causes.  It  is  nol  among  the  arj-utneiils  that  Williain  uses  in  his 
cinhassies  to  llandd:  it  rests  niainlv  upon  tiie  authority  of  William 
j  ul  I'uiliers,  who,  thoiinh  a  cuntcnipurary,  an»l  a  tJoo«l  authority  on 

t 
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Some  points  piirily  N'oniiiin.  is  jiros;,l\  i.unorant  as  to  the  most 
iiccriMliti'd  and  ackimwlfil  .'cil  facts,  in  all  liial  rt'lale  to  tlu'  lamlisli. 
j;\i'n  with  rrf^ard  lu  iiif  iiu-,;aL;cs,  lii'  makes  tlu-  most  extraordinary 
liiundcrs.  I  If  sa>  s  I  hey  w  i n  m  iiI  l)y  1  Mw  ard,  with  tlie  consent  of  liis 
ii'ililts,  a(foni|>anird  l>y  Holnrl.  Arciil*islio|)  of  Canterbury.  Now 
r.oi.trt.  .\r(  hl)i>lii(j)  of  (^anl  •rhury,  liad  lied  from  llnf^land  as  fast 
(IS  lie  could  lly  on  llic  return  of  Godwin  ;  and  urrivcd  in  Normandy, 
half  ilrowned.  before  the  hoslafjes  were  sent,  or  even  before  the  Witan 
which  reionciled  JMward  ami  Godwin  liad  iis>endjled.  llv  says 
that  Wdliani  reslond  to  Harold  "  his  youiifj  brolln'r  "  ;  win nas  it 
was  I  hico.  Ilie  nt  |>lii  '.\,  wa-.  r<' -torcil  ;  wo  know.  I»\-  Nonnan  as 
■.>,'ll  as  Sa\on  elirnnicli  rs,  thai  W  .ilii'ill!,  tin-  lir<diier,  was  nut 
irjiMMil  till  afli'r  llif  (.onqncror's  dr  ilh  (he  was  re-imprisoned  l>y 
i  .iiins »  :  and  his  pai  l iaiits  ma\  be  ju:Ui'd  l)>  t iie  assertion,  lirst,  that 
■  Williaiii  na\e  Midliin^  to  a  Xunnan  that  was  unjustly  taken  from 
an  Itinglishinaii  "  :  and  secondl\,  that  Ddo,  whose  liorrible  o])pre.ssions 
revolted  even  William  himself,  "  never  had  an  equal  for  justice,  and 
that  all  the  i-:n;4lisi|  obeyed  him  W'illinijiy." 

We  may.  tlien  fore.  dismiss  this  assertion  as  utterly  :.'roundIess,  on 
its  own  imrKs.  withipiit  iliicciK  ci'iiiL;  .I'S.v..  .t  it  I  he  S:i\un  authorities. 

'I'liinlly.  i  hat  IM  Aiird  lefi  W  illiam  llu' eiuwn  by  will. 

<>ii  lliis  asseilliui  alciiir.  nj  Hu'  Ihree.  the  Nunaaii  (^)n(pieror  him- 
si  lt  x'eiiis  to  ha\e  ii'siiil  .,  |i<.,iij\c  elan.i.*  Hul  il  so,  wlure  was  the 
will'.'  Why  was  i(  ium,-  ji;iHii:er.|  or  priiilueil)le  ?  If  destr.  lyiil, 
wture  were  tile  Witnesses'.'  wliy  Were  they  not  cited'.'  The  lesla- 
nieiilary  dispositions  of  an  .\anh>-.Sa\oii  kin^j  were  always  res|iecled, 
and  went  far  towards  the  succession,  lJul  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  prove  them  before  the  Uitau.f  An  «»ral  act  of  this  kind,  in  the 
words  of  the  dvinu  .Sovereij;n.  would  be  leyal,  but  they  must  be  con- 
lirmed  by  those  wh<»  he.inl  them.  Why,  when  William  was  master 
ol  l  ltijiland.  and  a:-kii  iv.  ii  iLed  by  a  N.iliuiial  Asseniblv  euiueiied  in 
l.niidun.  and  when  all  who  Heard  llie  d\in;i  Kiiifi  wouM  ha\e  been 
ii.iiur.dls  dis|iiiMd  In  J,t\^^  e\(r\  e\ideiiee  in  William's  fa\i)iir,  not 
<  iil>  to  (latter  the  new  sovereign,  but  to  soothe  the  national  pride, 
a  hi  jiistily  the  .Nonnan  succession  by  a  more  poi)nlar  jilea  than  con- 
piesl, — why  were  no  witnesses  summoned  to  prove  the  bequest? 
•Mred.  Sligand,  and  tlie  Abbot  of  Westminster,  must  have  been 
|>re.>ent  at  the  death-bed  of  the  Kinjj.  and  these  priests  conenrretl 
i'l  snb'iiission  to  William.  If  they  had  any  testimony  as  to  Hdward  s 
hi(!ui'sl  ill  Ills  fa\iiur,  wuidd  lliey  not  ha\e  been  Imi  ylad  to  uwv  it, 
111  jiisi  ilie.ilKin  (if  I  peiMseK  fs.  in  eoiii|)liinent  to  V>illiam,  in  iluly 
I'.  Lie  pe<i|.|e.  in  \ mdii-.i I mn  :ii  l;i\v  against  force!  Uut  no  sucii 
atleiiipl  at  proof  was  veiiluretl  upon. 

•  III'  is  I  iiiisi.'ered  lo  reur  to  such  l>e(|ue<tt  in  one  of  Ills  ehnrtem 
"  lievu'lii  llarolitit  ri'Ke  eiini  s.iis  eoiiiplieltius  i|ui  niichi  regnum  prudentiil 
I  iiiniiiii  (li'si  jniiluni.  i  t  lienrtteii)  CMneessionls  I  )(itnini  et  coitiiatl  met  gloriosi 
re^is  I  ilwMiili  eoncesMitii  eiiiiiili  sunt  aufene."  — l'"oni;sriNA,  A.  '.\. 

Kill  NVilliain's  NMiiil  i»  e.  i  l.iinK  not  In  lie  liiken,  for  !  ni'\  rf  M'riipled  to 
break  It  ;  iliul  eMii  in  Kns.  w,.i(K  he  iIih-s  imt  stale  Ui.il  il  uus  lell  him 
liy  IvlNXiiriTs  will,  but  ili  shiml  iiiiil  ;,i\.'ii  Id  hini  fiiuiuleil,  perliaps, 

siilel>  nil  Ihe  pioliiise  iifei.i,!  lu.  Ijilmt'  I.ilwaril  came  tii  the  lliione.  eorrit- 
iiiiialeil  liy  Miiiie  iiiessanes  ill  the  L'.iriier  > ears  u(  hu  reii{a,  tliruugh  the 
r.iiiMiaii  Arehi.isii  >p  ul  Canterbury,  who  ktftiis  tu  luve  been  a  nutable 

Itltl'IKUer  lu  tll.it  eilil, 

t  I'Mlgrave,  Lunimunwtalth,  MO. 
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.\;;ainst  Hum-,  Die  lucn'  ;is>irli(in  (if  William,  and  the  aulliority 
i.f  NoriiKins  wlio  roiild  l^iiow  iiolliiii^  of  IIr-  truth  of  llie  iiialltT, 
wiiile  llicy  had  i-vt-rv  i)i'LTi'st  to  misri'inrst  iil  Ur-  facl>  —  liase 
the  positive  assurani-cs  of  the  hist  possihk-  authoiilies.  Ur-  Smon 
Chronicle  (wortli  all  the  other  annalists  put  together)  says  expressly, 
that  Kdward  left  the  crown  to  Harold  : — 

"  The  saue,  ne'crthelcss, 

The  realm  committed 
Tfi  a  hialdv-liorn  man  ; 
Il.irold  s  sill. 
Tiie  iiolilf  liail. 
Ill'  in  all  time 
<)l)cved  taitlifidlv 
!  lis  rightful  lord. 
My  wor«ls  and  deeds  ; 
Nor  auKlit  neglected 
Which  needful  was 
To  his  soverei^'ii  kin^." 

I"|..!HMue  of  Won-cstir.  tin-  nc\t  best  autliority  (valuable  from 
siipi  lviii'-:  omissions  in  Ihr  .\ n //i)-.S'(M d/i  CJiiniudi  \,  sa\  s  expressly 
liKit  lilt  Kiim  ihnsf  ll.irold  for  his  successor  liclore  l:.s  decease." 
that  he  was  eU(  ;ri  by  llic  chiif  men  of  all  I  jif^land.  aii<l  consccrateil 
t.y  .\lred.  llo\eden,  Simon  (lJunelm.),  the  Heverlcy  ehroiiidcr,  con- 
linn  these  authorities  as  to  Edward's  choice  of  I  lamlil  as  his  siiccesstir. 
William  of  .Malmesbury,  who  is  not  partial  to  Harold,  writinu  in  the 
reijjn  •)(  Henrv  the  First,  has  douhts  himself  as  to  lulward's  be(]uest 
(thouyli  •-"(.iiiulcd  on  ,i  very  had  argument,  viz..  "  the  improbability 
that  IMward  \.ould  leave  iiis  crown  to  a  man  of  whose  power  he  had 
alwa\s  been  jc.ilous  "  ;  tlicrc  is  no  pruof  tiiat  IMward  had  been 
jealoiis  of  JliiKild's  power — lie  had  lict  ii  of  (iuilivin' ;  but  MalmeS- 
l)iir\  ;:ives  a  more  \.iiu  ilile  authority  Ihaii  liis  own,  in  the  concurrent 
o|tinion  of  his  tiuR-.  lor  lie  deposes  that  "  ///<•  liii'/lisli  say,"  the  diadem 
was  firanted  him  (Harold)  by  the  Kin;i. 

These  evidences  arc,  to  say  the  least,  inlinitely  more  worthy  of 
historical  credence  than  the  one  or  tw(j  English  chronicleni,  of  little 
comiiaralive  estimation  (s'>ch  as  Wike),  and  the  prejudiced  and 
ij^norant  Norman  clironi<  iers.t  who  dei)ose  on  behalf  of  William.  I 
assiune.  tlRTetore,  tiial  I  ilward  K  it  I'lc  crown  to  Harold  :  (d  Ilandd's 
Idtler  claim  in  the  elcctioM  of  the  Witan.  there  is  no  doubt,  lint  Sir 
F.  I'aMrave  starts  the  n>dioii  Ih.il.  "  admit  I  iiii;  th.it  the  pri'la  rs. 
'  earls,  ablcrnun.  and  thanes  <d  Wessex  and  IJast-.\nnlia  had  sanctioiu-d 
the  accession  of  Harold,  their  decision  could  not  have  been  obliga- 

*  "  Ijuo  tuinuliito.  stibrefOtluH  liaroldus  (uiilwin  Ducts  lilius,  <[ut'in  rex 
ante  swam  (Icfesnionein  rcKnl  suecessorem  elinernt.  a  tulius  AnKlin'  piiumU- 
lias.  rettale  culni<-n  eleetusi.  ilie  e<Klen>  ul>  .^lilrcdo  I-lburacenci  Archlepls- 
eojKi  in  reKeni  est  lionorillee  rousccratus." — I'l.tin.  Wiij, 

t  S<ime  of  Ihi'M-  N'ornitin  i  hiotiicli  rs  tell  lui  nbsunl  story  of  llarol<t'!« 
M-t/iiiR  Ilie  crown  from  the  ii::iiit  of  the  bishop,  aritl  pultiiiK  it  himself  on  hit 
heait.  The  Haveux  Tapcslrv,  wliicli  is  WillKiiu's  most  coaiiectcil  iipolo^y 
for  Ills  claim,  shows  no  sui  li  \  iolciice  ;  but  t  larotd  is  represented  as  crow  mil 
\iT\  pcaceablv.  Willi  inoie  art  (us  I  have  ohservetl  elsewhere),  the 
r.i|>rstrv  ii-prcseuls  Sli^^aiiil  iu>  crowniiiK  him  instead  of  Aired;  blittu'id 
beiujj  ul  tliut  time  under  the  I'upr's  interdict. 
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tury  on  the  otiicr  kin»jiu)iiis  (provinces)  ;  and  llie  very  slinrl  liru- 
el:i|)siii;i  bi  lwct  ii  tlic  death  of  Kdwjird  and  the  recognition  of  Ilap  lil, 
utterly  precludes  the  supposition  that  their  consent  was  even  asived.  " 
This  great  writer  must  permit  roe,  with  all  reverence,  to  suftgest  that 
he  has,  I  think,  forgotten  the  fact  that.  Just  prior  to  Edward's  dcatli, 
an  assembly,  fully  as  munerous  as  ever  met  in  any  national  \Vil:iii. 
Iiad  been  convcnid  to  attend  the  conscoraticiii  of  t!ie  lu  w  :d)lir\ 
chnrch  of  \\'c>t  minster,  which  I  'dward  considi  rid  I  lie  f^ri  .ii  work 
f  liis  life  ;  thai  assenihly  would  ecrlainly  not  Ikim  ilispiTscd  'i,ir:nt; 
.1  period  so  sliort  and  anxious  as  the  niort.d  dlness  of  the  Kim,_', 
whicli  appears  to  lia\t'  j)revented  his  attending  the  ceremony  in 
person,  anti  which  ended  in  ids  death  a  very  few  days  after  tlic  conse- 
cration. So  that  during  the  interval,  which  appears  to  have  L>een 
at  most  about  a  week,  between  Edward's  death  and  Marold's  corona- 
tion.* the  unusually  large  concourse  of  prelates  and  nol)les  from  all 
parts  of  the  kin;iclom  as$end)led  in  London  and  WC^tiuiiisUT, 
Would  have  furnislu'd  the  luunhcrs  reipiisili-  to  ui\c  wei^lit  and  ^..;ic- 
tioti  to  the  W'itan.  And  had  it  nol  hceii  so.  Ihc  Saxon  chronn  ! ,  is, 
and  sMIl  more  the  Noriii.iii,  would  sianily  l.a\i  oiiiilled  -.oinc 
r.'inark  in  <pialilli'al ion  of  the  election.  Hut  not  a  word  is  s.i.'l  .is 
to  any  inade(|uale  mnnher  in  the  W'itan.  \nd  as  for  Ihe  Iwo  _;iMt 
principalities  of  Norlhinnhria  and  .Mercia,  liarold's  recent  nli!:ri.l;^e 
wltli  the  sister  of  their  earls  naghl  naturally  tend  to  secure  lln-.r 
allegiance. 

Nor  is  It  to  be  forgotten  that  a  \  ery  numerous  Witan  had  asseii.hli  d 
at  Oxford  a  few  niontlis  before,  to  adjudge  the  rival  claims  of  1  os.iir 
and  Morear  ;  the  decision  id  the  Wit, in  pro\is  the  alliance  hi  twien 
1  l.uold  s  party  and  that  of  the  muiiil;  earls-  r.ililit'd  the  marriauc 
Willi  Aldvtli.  And  he  who  has  praetieall\  ciiiMj.;!')!  in  the  coid'-.'S 
and  eahals  of  party,  will  allow  tin-  prohahilil  \ .  adopted  as  lai  t  in 
tlu'  romance,  tliat,  considering  Ildw.inl  s  vears  and  iiihrin  i.ealtii, 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  detennining  beforehand  the  claims  :<> 
Ihe  succession — sonie  actual,  if  secret,  understanding  was  then 
come  to  by  the  leading  chiefs.  It  is  a  conunon  error  in  history  t>> 
regard  as  sudden,  that  which  in  the  nature  of  alTairs  never  can  ix- 
sudden.  .\ll  that  pavid  llaroMs  \\.i\  lo  the  Ihrone  iiiusi  i.i^- 
been  sili'iillv  setlli  I  loiiu  helore  llie  d.i>  in  which  Ihe  Wilan  eiictt  i 
him  iintintiiii  iiiiimiun  consr;!\u.i 

W  ith  the  \ie\\s  to  which  iiiv  exaniin.it ion  of  the  records  of  the  !in  •■ 
hase  led  me  In  fa\our  of  llandd,  1  eannoi  hut  think  that  Sir  1  . 
I'.iiurave,  In  bis  admirable  llisttinj  of  Aiii/lu-Sdxun  luujluiut,  does 
se.iuly  justice  to  the  Last  of  its  kings  ;  and  that  bis  pecuhar  political 
.md  constitutional  theories,  and  his  attachment  to  the  principle  uf 
hereditary  succession,  which  make  him  consitler  that  Harold  •'  iiad 
no  dear  tille  to  the  crown  any  way,  '  tincture  with  sometliinj;  liK- 
the  prejudice  (d  parly  his  eslitnate  of  Harold  s  chain  ter  and  pri  - 
tensioiis.  My  pi<doiiiid  idiuiration  for  Sir  I'.  l*al^iM\ !■  s  k  iinii;;^ 
and  judj^Mieid.  would  nol  pernnl  me  to  make  this  remark,  wil.i- 
out  carefully  considering  and  rc-weighing  all  the  contending  authori- 

*  Ivdward  died  .l«n.  '>th.  iiarohi'it  roruuHlion  i«  siiid  lo  Imivp  takr^n 
r>l<a'e  .Jan.  Itie  I'.'lh  :  but  there  no  very  ^iitiiifiirtor.v  e\ldenee  a<>  to  tiie 
preeisc  <lii\  :  iiiilii'  l  v>>iiie  writers  would  Itnpiv  tli,il  lie  wu.s  cluwueil  tlte 
day  alter  i-ldward's  death,  whieli  is  srarcel>  ftossdjle. 

t  Vit.  Ilurvld.  (./iron.  Ang.  Surm. 
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lies  on  which  ho  liimselt  n-lios.  And  I  own  that,  of  all  modern 
li>.t('"i;'iis,  TiniTry  mh-iiis  to  nic  to  liavc  yivcn  llu-  most  just  iilc.i 
o|  Ihf  uT.'at  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  the  N'orinaii  invasion,  thoiiKli 
i  iiicliiu-  to  believe  thai  lu-  has  overrated  tlie  oi!i)ressive  ialluence 
of  llic  Nonnan  dynasty  In  which  the  tragedy  dosed. 

Note  (Q>,  Ma:!^  ."((il 

Physical  I'cculiiirilies  o/  the.  ScandiiuwUms 

"  It  is  a  singular  circumstanre.  that  in  almost  all  the  swords  of 
ihx.w  a^es  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  weapons  in  the  Antiquarian 
.Mii'-r.,iii  at  r.oi)enha.'jon,  the  handles  indicad-  a  si/e  of  hand  very 
II  1  1  1:  smaller  tlum  tl.c  hands  of  modern  people  id  an\'  cla^s  ur  ranK. 
Nil  niiiderii  diiiuly.  with  the  most  delicate  liands.  would  lind  roon: 
\<.-  nis  hand  lo  grasp  or  wield  with  ease  some  of  the  swords  of  these 
N  'rllinieii."  * 

1  h.s  p(  enliarity  is  liy  somi'  scludars  a<l<hired,  not  without  reason, 
as  an  ar;^unierd  for  the  liaslern  orinin  of  ihe  Scandinavian.  Nor 
.  as  it  iineommon  for  the  Asiatic  Scythians,  and  indeed  many  of 
the  early  warlike  tribes  llHc!ualiu<»  between  the  east  and  west  of 
l  arope.  to  be  distinfzuished  by  the  blsio  e\  cs  and  yellow  hair  of  the 
1  '•■ih.    The  (ihysical  atlrihntes  of  a  or  a  hc-n,  arr  iisiudly 

til  he  reulanleij  aN  tl.dse  of  tin  race  to  v.l.iih  lie  l)i  liin;^s.  Tin  •.■olden 
licks  of  Apo'lo  and  Achilles  ar<  Ihe  sifin  of  a  similar  cliaracierisi  ic 
in  the  nalioris  of  which  they  are  the  types;  ami  the  Mae  eye  ol 
Mini  r\  1  heli.  s  the  absurd  doctrine  that  would  identify  her  with  the 
I  i-\p!ian  Naitli. 

I  he  Norman  retained  perhaps  lonjier  than  the  Scandinavian,  fnfUi 
honi  he  sprang,  the  somewhat  elVendnate  peculiarity  of  small  hands 
and  feet  ;  an<l  hence,  us  throughout  all  the  nobility  of  luiropc  the 
Norman  was  the  model  for  imitation,  and  the  ruling  lainilies  in  many 
lands  soufiht  to  trace  from  him  their  descents,  so  that  characteristic 
is.  e\i  ii  to  our  da> .  ridicnlousl\  n  ;:ardrd  as  a  sipn  of  nolih-  race. 
The  Norman  prohahly  ret;iined  that  peculiarity  longer  than  the 
I  i.ine.  hce.tuse  his  IiiiIuIn.  ;,s  ;i  cmupu'ror.  made  him  disdain  all  manual 
l;i!ioiir  ;  ;md  it  was  lielow  his  kiii'.:!itly  di^'nity  to  walk,  as  long  as  a 
horse  (onid  !>e  foufid  for  him  to  ride.  Hut  the  .\nnlo-Norman  (the 
ti(d»lest  sptcimen  of  the  threat  concpu'rinf?  family)  became  so  blei.i 
with  the  Saxon,  both  in  blood  and  in  habits, 'that  such  physical 
distinctions  vanished  with  the  a^e  of  chivalry.  The  Saxon  blood 
inourliifjliesl  aristocracy  now  predominates  ^'really  over  the  Norman  : 
ami  it  Would  be  as  vain  a  task  to  ideidify  the  sons  of  llastin.Ls  nui 
l!<dlo  by  the  foot  and  hand  of  Ihe  old  Asiatic  Scythian.  a>  i>\  llu 
retldish  auhurn  h.iir  and  the  liiuh  featuris  which  were  no  les-  i.riiin 
arilv  tlu  ir  t>pe.  Here  and  there  such  |)v cul  arities  may  all  he  si  cii 
amonusf  jilain  country  gentlemen,  sellled  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  counties  peopled  by  the  .\nKlo-l)anes,  and  iniermarryinK 
^;encrall\  in  their  own  pro\iiices;  but  amongst  the  far  more  mixed 
breed  tit  the  larger  landed  pro|>rieton>  comprehended  in  the  i'cerage, 
the  Saxon  attributes  of  race  are  strikingly  conspicuous,  and.  amongst 
them,  the  large  hand  and  foot  common  with  all  the  Gennanic 
tribes. 


•  laiing  *  Noic  to  Saurru  Sturlesun,  \ol.  iii.  p.  101. 
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Note  (R),  page  444 

The  Intermenl  of  Harold 

Here  wc  arc  met  by  evidences  of  Ihe  most  ronfrndicinrv  chiinu-tt  r. 
AcconlinK  to  ii  ost  of  tMe  l-inslisli  wriJers,  the  lit.dy  of  Iliin.ld  w.is 
Riven  by  Willia  u  to  Gitlia.  without  ransom.  an<l  buried  at  Waltham. 
'riierc  is  even  a  story  told  of  tlie  «eiiero>ity  of  tlie  (".on<|neror,  in 
casliieriii^'  a  solilier  who  yaslnd  llie  eorpse  of  tlie  dead  hern,  riiis 
I.ist,  however,  seems  to  apply  lo  some  other  Saxon,  and  not  to  Harold, 
lint  William  of  l'(,itiers,  wlio  was  the  Dukes  own  chaplain,  and 
whose  narration  of  the  bailie  appears  to  contain  more  infernal 
evidence  of  accuracy  than  the  rest  of  his  chronicle,  expressiv  says, 
that  William  refused  Githa's  olTer  of  its  woi^iht  in  ;io!d  for  tiie  sup- 
posed corpse  of  Harold,  and  ordered  it  to  be  buried  on  the  beaeli. 
with  tlic  taunt  (pioled  in  the  te\t  of  t!iis  work  •  I.t  i  him  ^>uaid  tlie 
coast  which  he  madly  oreiipied  "  ;  :md  on  thi-  ;i-  !e\t  th;\'  iip.'. 
wiiuse  <-ii[)idity  and  a\arice  had  hrMi  the  v:\u>r  Iti.d  many  nu  i 
Wi  ll'  slaiiiihierfd  and  im-^- |u:llun<l,  was  not  worlliy  iiimself  of  a 
iunili.  onici-ir  conhrm-.  this  aieouiit,  and  says  the  body  Was  given 
to  William  Mallet,  for  that  purpose.* 

Certainly,  William  de  I'oitiers  ought  to  have  known  best ;  and  the 
pr.ibal)ilily  of  liis  story  is  to  a  certain  deKrei^"  borne  out  l)y  the  uncer- 
tainty as  'o  Harold's  positive  intermenl.  which  Ion<i  prevailed,  and 
which  even  gave  rise  to  a  story  reialed  bv  (iir.ildiis  Canibrensis  (and 
to  be  found  also  in  the  Harleian  MSS.).  that  Harold  survived  the 
battle,  beeaiiie  a  monk  in  Chester,  and  before  he  died  hail  a  Ion;.'  and 
st-eret  inl(r\iew  with  Henry  (lie  l-'iist.  Sneli  a  leuend.  lio\vc\(r 
aliMinl.  ci.iild  seareely  lia\e  -ained  any  ercdil  if  (as  the  usual  story 
runs)  Harold  hail  been  birn'.ally  buried,  in  llie  presence  of  many  lif 
the  No.inaii  barons,  in  Wallliam  AbhcN — but  would  very  easily 
ere  ep  into  belief,  if  his  body  had  been  carelessly  consigned  to  a 
Xorman  kni|.!lit,  to  be  buried  privately  by  the  sea  shore. 

The  story  of  Os^'ood  and  Ailred.  the  childentaisl.  r  isriioolnia<it,.r 
in  the  monaster',  i.  as  related  by  Palj;rave,  arid  usnl  in  tins  romane.  . 
is  recorded  in  a  .MS.  (d  Wallliam  .Xbbey.  and  w.is  written  somewhere 
about  fifty  or  sixty  \  ears  after  the  ev.  iit  — sa>  ,il  the  iM  u.nmn^i  of  the 
twrillh  celilurN.  'riiesi'  two  monks  IoIIowkI  Ilar.ild  to  llie  lii-id. 
plaeid  tii.  Hisclves  so  as  to  wateii  its  residls.  rdlen  d  ten  mar  .s  tor 
l!a'  iiodv ,  ..l)|;iincd  permission  for  tiie  s,-areli,  and  eo'i!  I  not  n  en'.'nise 
liie  mutii  ded  corpse  until  Osgood  souuht  and  returned  with  lidith. 
In  point  (d  faet.  accordint<  to  this  aulhoritv,  it  must  have  been  two 
or  three  days  after  the  battle  before  the  discovery  was  made. 

•  Tills  William  Mallei  \\:is  Ihi-  r.dlici  nl  lich.  rt  Mnllcl.  f.umd.T  of  lli  • 
I'rlory  of  h^e,  in  .SulTolli  (a  liniru  ii  <.f  llir  Ik, use  of  M;,il,  t  i!c  ••raxillci.  - 
1'n  vLF.T.  He  was  also  the  ancestor  of  the  gn  at  Wllliaiii  Mjillct  i«v  .M.iU  t. 
as  the  old  Si-nndinnvian  n.unv  was  now  tiiMupllv  spi  in,  ,,nc  of  llo-  illus- 
triuus  twrnty-llve  "conservators"  of  >!ngi)a  (  h  n  tn.  i  lie  family  is 
slUI  extant;  and  I  have  to  apologise  to  Sir  AifMin.lc  r  Miil^l.  H.irl  (H.r 
Majesty's  .Minister  at  Stutgard),  Lieut. -Col.  Ctiarlos  St.  l.<.  Maid,  the  it,  v 
William  WinUh.am  .Mnlet  (VIcar  of  Ardley),  and  otlui  inembers  of  th.it 
ancient  House,  for  the  liberty  taken  with  the  name  of  their  gallant  fore- 
father. 
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